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PARIS   THEATRES   AND   CONCERTS. 

I.    THE   COMEDIE-FRANgAISE   AND   THE   ODEOX. 

Bv  William  F.  Apthorp. 


NOT  far  from  the  great  Hallen-Cen- 
trales,  on  the  corner  of  the  new, 
wide,  and  bright  rue  I^tienne  Mar- 
cel, and  of  the  old,  narrow,  and  dingy  rue 
Franyaise — which  name,  by  the  way,  is 
still  2:)ronounced,  as  it  used  to  be  writ- 
ten, Fran^oise,  at  the  Maison  de  Moliere 
— stands  a  house  which  few  passers-by 
would  suspect  of  having  any  interest  for 
the  antiquary.  With  its  liglit-buff  Paris 
freestone,  its  wealth  of  ornamental  carv- 
ing and  iron  balconies,  it  has  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  average  modern 
corner-house  in  the  city  par  excellence  of 
magnificent  comers.  Its  short  frontage 
on  the  rue  Francaise — in  which  it  is  Xo. 
5  —  its  long  stretches  of  fayade  on  the 
rue  l^^tienne  Marcel  and  the  rue  ^Maucon- 
seil,  which  runs  at  a  slightly  divergent 
angle  behind  it  from  the  rue  Franyaise 
to  the  rue  Montorgueil,  make  it  a  fair 
type  of  that  bevel  corner  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  architectural 
beauty  of  Paris  streets.  It  is  a  perfectly 
commonplace  building,  like  a  thousand 
others  in  the  capital.  Approaching  it 
from  the  rear,  as  you  are  most  likely  to 
do,  up  the  rue  Franyaise  from  the  rue 
de  Turbigo  and  the  Hallos,  you  tind  it 
suggestive  only  of  the  tlaimting  mod- 
ern splendor  of  the  rue  l^tienne  ]\Iarcel, 
overllowing  and  encroaching  upon  the 
sedate  dinginess  of  the  older  side  streets. 
Its  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  one  of 
those  not  easily  classifiable  places  of  re- 
freshment which  are  common  enough  in 
the  less  fashionable  quarters  of  the  city. 


and  combine  in  themselves  the  several 
distinctive  features  of  the  cafe-restau- 
rant, the  brasserie,  and  the  estaminet. 
Except  to  the  hungry  or  thirsty,  the 
house  presents  only  one  interesting  feat- 
ure :  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury the  first  theatre  in  Paris. 

From  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIU. 
the  actors  a^  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
were  known  collectivelj'  as  the  Troupe 
royaJe  des  corned iens ;  up  to  near  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  they 
held  a  quasi-ofificial  position.  In  1600 
there  came  about  a  split  in  the  conq^any. 
Half  the  actors  seceded  from  it,  and  set 
up  for  themselves  in  the  Marais,  under 
the  condition  of  2~>aying  an  icu  tournois, 
or  Tours  dollar,  to  the  elder  establish- 
ment for  every  performance  they  should 
give.  The  new  conq)any,  which  was 
known  from  first  to  last  as  the  ( 'omediens 
dii  Marais,  opened  at  the  Hotel  d 'Ar- 
gent, in  nie  de  la  Poterie,  near  the 
place  de  la  Greve.  In  1C)82  or  1633  it 
moved  to  the  jeu  de  j^aume  (tennis- 
court)  de  la  Fontaine,  in  the  rue 
Michel-le-Comte.  But  the  people  of 
(piality  and  foreign  diplomatists  who 
lived  in  the  rue  Michel-le-Comte  and 
the  rue  du  Grenier-Saint-Lazare,  soon 
objected  to  the  theatre  as  an  undesir- 
able neighbor,  and  in  1635  the  Theatre 
du  ]\Iarais  had  to  move  once  more,  to 
a  tennis-court  in  the  rue  Vieille-du- 
Temj^le,  about  half  -  way  between  the 
rue  de  la  Perle  and   the  rae  des  Cou- 


Copj'riirht,  1S91.  by  Charles  r^cnbnors  Pons.    All  nphts  reserved. 
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Site  of  the  Old  Theatre-Gulnlgaud   in  the  rue  des  Foss^s-de-Nesle,    now  rue   Mazarine. 

tures-Saint-Gervais.     Here  it   remained  been  any  question  of  competition,  for 

until  the  company  was   disbanded,    in  Molicre's  first  appearances  in  the  capital 

1673.  do  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly 

The   Hotel   de    Bourgogne    and    the  brilliant,  as  they  certainly  were  far  from 

Theatre  du  Marais  were  the  two  rivals  lucrative.     In  1G43  he  joined  some  other 

with  which  Moliere  had  to  compete  in  actors  in  founding  the  Hlustre-Theatre, 

Paris.     At  first  there  could  hardly  have  which  led  a  rather  precarious  and  baili£f- 
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ridden  existence  for  four  years,  or  so,  enough  laurels  afterward   in  the  prov- 

in    various    tennis-courts    on    the    left  inces   to  pique   metropolitan    curiosity, 

bank  of  the  Seine.     One  wonders,  by  the  For,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1G58,  the 

way,  what  was  happening  to  the  game  first  thing  he  did  was  to  give  a  special 


M.  Got,  Dean  of  the  Comldie-Fran^aise. 


of  tennis  in  those  times  !  The  number 
of  apparently  disused  tennis-courts  that 
were  then  found  available  for  theatrical 
purposes  was,  as  Angelo  Cyrus  Bantam, 
Esq.,  would  say,  "  to  say  the  least,  re- 
markable." In  four  years  the  Illustre- 
Theatre  successively  occupied  three  : 
the  jeu  de  paume  des  Metayers,  in  the 
rue  des  Fosses-de-Nesle  (now^  No.  12, 
rue  Mazarine)  ;  in  1645  the  jeu  de 
paume  de  la  Croix-Noire,  in  the  rue  des 
Barros,  and,  a  few  months  later,  the  jeu 
de  paume  de  la  Croix-Blanche,  in  the 
rue  de  Buci.  About  a  year  after  this 
last  move  Moliore  and  his  compan}^  left 
Paris  for  the  provinces. 

He  must,  however,  have  laid  at  least 
the  foundations  of  a  professional  repu- 
tation in  those  four  hard  years  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  and  have  won 


performance  "  by  command  "  in  the  Salle 
des  Gardes  in  the  Louvre,  before  King, 
Monsieur,  and  court.  The  bill  was  Cor- 
neille's  "  Nicomede,"  with  Moliere's  own 
"  Le  docteur  amoureux  "  (since  lost)  as 
after-piece.  Of  course  Moliere  spoke  an 
address  to  the  King  between  the  two 
plays.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  address, 
that,  besides  the  usual  soft  speeches  to 
royalty,  Moliere  went  almost  out  of  his 
way  to  pay  a  few  highly-seasoned  com- 
pliments to  the  Troupe  royale  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  intimating  that  he 
and  his  poor  fellow-players  had  no  no- 
tion of  rivalling  that  famous  company  in 
such  things  as  Corncille's  tragedy,  but 
that  they  would  now,  with  the  royal 
permission,  play  a  little  piece  of  their 
own  in  their  own  way  {a  Icur  manit-re), 
which  they  hoped  would  not  prove  un- 
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M.   Mounet-Sully,  of  the  Com^die-Frangaise. 

worthy.  .  .  .  etc.,  etc.  Moliere 
plainl}^  knew  which  his  best  foot  was, 
and  meant  to  put  it  well  foremost. 

The  result  was  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Long 
before  the  year  was  out,  Mo- 
liere  and  his  company  were 
installed  in  the  Hotel  du 
Petit-Bourbon,  with  the  of- 
ficial title  of  Coined  tens  de 
Monsieur — only  they  had  to 
share  the  theatre  with  the 
Comedie-Italienne,  the  latter 
having  the  right  to  give  four 
performances  a  week. 

This  Hotel  du  Petit-Bour- 
bon has  long  since  disap- 
peared ;  its  exact  site,  espe- 
cially the  part  of  it  in  which 
the  theatre  was,  is  even  prob- 
lematical. But  the  hotel  is 
known  to  have  covered  part 
of  the  present  rue  du  Lou- 
vre, between  Saint-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois  and  the  Seine, 
and  part  of  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Louvre 
itself,  with  its  courtyard  and 
garden.     It  was  torn  down 


in  1660,  to  make  way  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Louvre  ;  and  Moliere's  com- 
pany was  transferred  to  the  Theatre  du 
Palais-Royal — still  sharing  it,  however, 
with  the  Comedie-Italienne.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  this  theatre 
was  neither  the  preseu^  cosy  little  house 
of  that  name,  nor  the  one  now  occupied 
by  the  Comedie-Franyaise,  both  of  which 
are  within  the  precincts  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  itself  ;  it  stood  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  rue  Sain t-Hon  ore  and 
the  rue  de  Valois.  Its  history  is  prin- 
cipally conne3ted  with  that  of  the 
Academie  de  Musique  (the  Opera)  ;  but 
Moliere's  company  and  the  great  dra- 
matist himself  did  act  in  it  for  several 
years.  It  v»^as  the  first  theatre  in  Paris 
built  especially  for  the  purpose.  Lully, 
who  was  director  of  the  Academie  de 
Musique,  had  his  eye  upon  it  ;  but 
Moliere  was  apparently  too  valuable  a 
man,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  good  li- 
bretti on  occasion,  for  him  to  quarrel 
with  just  then,  and  Lully  was  content 
to  bide  his  time. 

It  came  soon  enough.  Moliere  died 
in  1673,  and  his  company  had  given  only 
twelve  performances  after  his  death, 
when  the  wily  Italian,  who  was  a  master 
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Site  of  the  Old  Theatre   Franjais     (1689 — 1770)  in  the   rue  des  Foss§s-Saint-Germain-des-Pres  (now  rue  de   i  Ancienne 

ComSdie). 

in  intrigue  as  well  as  in  comi)ositic)ii,  very  time  the  old  Theatre  du  Marais,  in 

had   them   and    the    Conu'die-Italienne  the    rue   Yieille-du-Temple,    broke    up. 

evicted  from  the  Palais-Eoyal    theatre,  about  half  of  the  company  entering  the 

to  make  way  for   the    Opera.     At   this  Hotel    de    Bourgogne,    and    the    other 
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half  joining  Moliere's  troupe   in  a  new 
enterprise. 

They  and  the  Comedie  -  Italienne  — 
were  thev  never  to  be  delivered  from 
that  exotic  Old-Man- 
of  -  the  -  Sea  ?  —  hired 
the  Theatre  -  Guene- 
gaud,'"  and  were  of- 
ficially allowed  to 
assume  the  title  of 
Comediens  du  Boy. 
This  was  no  mean 
distinction,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
showed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  by 
henceforth  styling 
itself  on  its  playbills  : 
La  SEULE  troupe  roy- 
ale  (the  only  royal 
troupe).  Competi- 
tion was  comj)etition 
even  in  those  days, 
and  not  an  inch  of 
vantage  ground  was 
to  be  conceded  to 
the  enemy  ;  there 
might  be  as  many 
"  King's  troupes  "  as 
you  please,  but  only 
one  "  royal  troupe  !  " 
The  Gazette,  eager  to 
do  its  part  toward 
upholding  the  pres- 
tige of  what  was  still 
undeniably  the  ^'prr- 
m  it  re  s  c  e  n  e  fra  n- 
faise,"  followed  suit 
in  always  mention- 
ing the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  as  "la 
seule  troupe  irjyale." 

The  Theatre-Gue- 
negaud  was  the  old 
jeu  de  paume  de  la 
Bouteille,  in  the  rue 
des  Fosses-de-Nesle  (now  rue  Mazarine), 
in  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain.  Per- 
rin,  Cambert,  and  the  Marquis  de  Sour- 
deac  had  had  it  changed  into  a  theatre 
for  the  Academie  de  Musique  some  time 
l)efore  Lully  had  jockeyed  them  out  of 
their  "  concession,"  and  assumed  the  di- 
rection of  that  institution  himself.  In- 
deed, it   was   (1671-72)   the   first  royal 

*  The  acute  accent  had  not  grown  upon  the  second  e 
in  those  days. 


Mile.   R^jane,  of  the  Od§on 


opera-house  in  Paris.  It  was  only  fif- 
teen doors  east  of  the  old  jeu  de  paume 
des  Metayers,  in  which  Molicre  had 
made  his  first  bow  before  a  Paris  audi- 
ence in  the  Illustre- 
Theatre,  in  1G43.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  passage  du 
Pont-Neuf  and  the 
houses  Nos.  42  and 
44  rue  Mazarine, 
running  back  as  far 
as  the  rue  de  Seine  ; 
it  stood  opposite  the 
end  of  the  rue  Gue- 
ncgaud,  which  runs 
from  the  rue  Maza- 
rine down  to  the  quai 
Conti  and  the  river. 
The  new  venture 
was  more  and  more 
successful ;  some 
noted  actors  even  left 
the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne and  joined  the 
Theatre  -Gucnegaud, 
bringing  with  them 
important  additions 
to  the  repertory  in 
the  shape  of  famous 
tragedies.  The 
tragic  repertory  of 
Moliere's  troupe  had 
never  amounted  to 
very  much  ;  its 
strength  lay  mainly 
in  Moliere's  own 
comedies.  Almost  all 
the  great  tragedies 
of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille  belonged  by 
right  to  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  But  the 
wind  was  shifting, 
and  the  final  blow 
was  soon  to  come. 
In  1680,  "  by  order  of  the  King,"  the 
whole  Troupe  royale  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  crossed  the  river  and  joined 
the  Comediens  du  Roy  at  the  Theatre- 
Guenegaud,  the  two  troupes  thus  form- 
ing a  single  organization,  under  the  offi- 
cial title  of  CoMi^DiE-FEANrAisE.  The 
Comedie  -  Italienne  passed  over  to  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  it  remained 
up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Thus   was  the    world-famous  Comodie- 
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M.   Sylvain,  of  the  Comldie-Franjaise 

Franyaise  officially  born  and  baptized. 
It  was  essentially  and  primarily  Mo- 
liere's  old  comjmny,  increased  and  im- 
proved by  absorbing,  first,  a  half  of  the 
troupe  of  the  Theatre  du 
Marais,  and  then  the 
whole  troupe  of  the  Hotel 
de  B  o  u  r  g  o  g  n  e  itself, 
which  latter  already  com- 
prised the  other  half  of 
the  old  Marais  company. 
On  its  opening  night  the 
new-born  Comedie-Fran- 
yaise  gave  "Phedre"  and 
the  "Carrosses  d'Or- 
leans  ; "  the  receipts 
amounted  to  1,424.25 
francs  (about  $284.85). 
Tempora  mutant iw,  box- 
office  receipts  et  mutantur 
in  illis  ! 

I  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  go  into  these 
historical  details,  princi- 
pally to  show  as  clearly 
as  might  be  exactly  what 
connection  there  was  be- 
tween Moliere    and  that 


wonderful  institution 
which  we  all  know  as  the 
C  o  m  e  d  i  e-F  r  a  n  c  a  i  s  e. 
Moliere  was  virtually  its 
founder,  although  the  in- 
stitution itself  did  not 
spring  into  official  exist- 
ence until  some  years  af- 
ter his  death.  Another 
aim  I  had  in  view  was  to 
give  the  reader  some 
idea,  not  so  much  of  the 
theatrical  history,  as  of 
the  theatrical  topogra- 
phy, of  Paris  at  a  time 
when  several  of  its  most 
important  present  insti- 
tutions were  undergoing 
a  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion. 

From    its    foundation 
in    1680,    the    Comedie- 
Franyaise  has  had  a  pret- 
ty   troubled     existence. 
Its   woes  began  soon 
enough.     The  rue  des 
Fosses -de-Nesle,   or,  if 
the    reader    prefers    its 
l)resent  name,  the  rue  Mazarine,  ended 
not  far  from  the  rue  Guencgaud,  at  the 
rear  of  the  College  Mazarin — where  the 
Institut  de  France  now  stands — and  it 


M,   de   Feraudy,   of  the   ComSdie-Franjaise. 
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was  soon  found  that  the  propinquity  of  The  Comedie-Franraise  kept  on  at 
a  fashionable  theatre  had  a  deplorable  this  theatre  in  the  rue  des  Fosses-Saint- 
effect  upon  the  manners,  not  to  speak  Germain-des-Pres,  for  nearly  a  century, 
of   the   morals,  of   the    collegians.     So  until  the  house  reached  such  a  pitch  of 


Mme.   Dudlay,   of  the  Com§die-Fran9aise. 


the  Comedie  had  to  move  on.  In  1689 
it  bought  the  jeu  de  paume  de 
I'Etoile  and  two  abutting  houses  in 
the  rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Germain-des- 
Pres  (now  rue  de  I'Ancienne-Comedie), 
running  back  nearly  to  the  rue  des 
Mauvais  -  Garrons  '*  (now  rue  Gregoire- 
de-Tours).  Here  it  built  itself  a  new 
theatre,  Franc/ois  d'Orba}'  being  the 
architect  ;  its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  house  No.  14  rue  de  I'Ancienne- 
Comedie,  and  by  all  but  the  front  wall 
of  Nos.  17  and  19  rue  Gregoire-de- 
Tours.  Directly  opposite  it,  in  the  rue 
de  I'Ancienne-Comedie.  still  stands  the 
once  famous  Cafe  de  Procope  ;  its  shut- 
ters are  down,  and  a  placard  with  ''  Lo- 
cal (I  louer  "  hangs  from  them.  But  it 
has  not  been  closed  long,  and  its  sign  is 
still  in  tolerable  repair. 

*  The  present  rue  des  ^lauvaisJ-Cxar^ons  is  in  a  wholly 
different  part  of  the  city,  across  the  river. 


dilapidation,  that  all  further  repairing 
was  hopeless.  In  1770,  it  moved  to  the 
Salle  des  Machines,  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
active  measures  were  taken  to  provide 
it  with  a  new  permanent  theatre.  After 
much  discussion,  the  site  of  the  Hotel 
Conde,  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain, 
was  fixed  upon,  and  the  new  theatre 
was  built  exactly  where  the  Theatre  de 
rOdeon  now  stands.  The  Comedie 
opened  it.  as  the  Theatre-Franrais,  on 
March  80,  1782.  In  1789.  its  name  was 
changed  to  Theatre  de  la  Nation,  but 
the  members  of  the  company  still  re- 
tained their  old  title  of  Coined  lens 
fraucais  ordinaires  du  Roi. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  I  need  say  little  : 
for  many  years  it  was  too  full  of  inci- 
dents to  be  related  briefly.  It  v:\\\.  ouly 
be  important  for  my  present  purpose  to 
give  the  few  following  facts  :     In  1791  a 
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series  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  com-    his  comrades^  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Li- 
pany,  fomented  in  part  by  the  political    berte  et  de  I'Egalite  in  the  Palais-Royal, 

or  did  it  stay  with  the  other  faction  at 
the  Theatre  de  I'Egalite  in  the  faubourg 


events  of  the  Revolution,  ended  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Talma  and  about  half 
the  other  members.  These  seceders, 
headed  by  Talma,  Mme  Dugazon,  and 
Mme  Vestris, 
crossed  the 
river  to  the 
theatre  now 
occupied  by 
the  Comedie- 
Francaise  [it 
was  built  in 
1788,  and  had 
been  opened, 
as  the  Theatre 
d  e  s  Yarietes- 
xlmusantes  du 
P  a  1  a  i  s-Roval, 
in  1790].  tal- 
ma and  his  fol- 
lowers from 
the  Theatre  de 
la  Nation,  re- 
opened  it  on 
AprH  27,  1791, 
as  the  Theatre 
de  la  Rcpub- 
1  i  q  u  e ,  which 
name  was 
changed  after 
the  famous 
Tenth  of  Au- 
gust, 1793,  to 
Theatre  de  la 
Liberte  et  de 
r:figaHte.  The 
remainder     of 

the  original  company  of  the  Theatre  de  du-Temple,  but  a  newer,  smaller  one  in 
la  Nation,  stayed  on  at  their  house  in  the  the  rue  Culture-Sainte-Catherine — until, 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  until  it  was  in  1799,  most  of  the  troupe  at  last  joined 
closed  by  order  of  the  Comite  du  Salut-  Talma  and  his  followers.  The  first  per- 
Public  on  September  3,  1793.  They  formance  by  the  reunited  Comedie-Fran- 
opened  again,  though,  next  year,  as  Thea-  9aise  was  given  in  the  theatre  which  it  has 
tre  de  rJ^galite,  in  the  same  house,  after  occupied  ever  since  on  May  30,  1799. 
adding  to  their  number  a  whole  troupe 


Mile.   Reichenberg,   of  the   ComSdie  Frangaise. 


Saint-Germain  ?     Of  course  both  parties 
claimed  to  be  the  only  and  original  Co- 

m  e  d  i  e  -  Fran- 
yaise.  The  Tal- 
ma party  was 
certainly  the 
more  success- 
ful of  the  two  ; 
it  stayed  on  un- 
molested in  the 
Palais-Royal, 
while  the  oth- 
ers, forced  to 
quit  their  thea- 
tre in  1795,  led 
a  very  nomadic 
existence  dur- 
ing the  next 
four  years,  act- 
ing from  time 
to  time  at  the 
Theatre-Fey- 
deau,  the  Thea- 
tre-Louvois, 
and  the  neigh- 
boring Theatre 
de  la  Rue  de  la 
Loi,  the  Thea- 
tre-Fa  vart, 
even  at  the 
Theatre  du 
Marais — not 
the  old,  long- 
closed  one  in 
the  rue  Vieille- 


of  Mile  Montansier's,  from  the  Theatre 
de  la  Rue  de  la  Loi  *  (rue  de  Richelieu). 
The  question  now  arises,  precisely 
where  was  the  Comedie-Fran9aise  at 
this  period  ?  Did  the  "  apostolic  suc- 
cession "  of  Moliere  go  to  Talma  and 


•  This  theatre  was  pulled  down  lone  aL'o.  It  covered 
the  larger  part  of  what  is  now  the  square  Lonvois,  opi)o- 
site  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  on  the  rue  de  Richelieu  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  neighboring  Theatre- 
Louvois. 


Of  all  theatres  in  Paris  the  Theatre- 
Fran  yais — by  which  term  I  mean  the 
theatre  itself,  not  the  company — is  the 
most  evidently  and  unmistakably  his- 
toric. On  entering  the  building,  every- 
thing that  meets  your  eye  impresses  you 
at  once  with  the  fact  that  the  place,  and 
the  institution  which  has  made  it  fa- 
mous, have  a  history.  There  is  hardly  a 
picture,  statue,  or  bust,   that  does  not 
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recall  some  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
Comedie-Fran9aise,  or  show  the  likeness 
of  some  great  man — statesman,  drama- 
tist, or  actor — who  was  intimately  and 
specifically  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  institution.  There  is  no  trace  of 
that  rather  vague  "  homage  to  the 
world's  great  men,"  of  which  one  finds 
tokens  in  many  public  buildings.  Here 
everything  is  specific  ;  you  can  safely 
ask  of  every  portrait,  either  on  canvas 
or  in  marble  :  "  What  has  this  man  or 
woman  done  toward  the  glory  of  the 
house  ?  "  The  answer  will  surely  be  : 
"  Something  !  "  And  if  this  is  true  of 
those  portions  of  the  building  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  it  is  doubly  so  of  the 
inner  private  rooms,  staircases,  and  cor- 
ridors which  are  affected  to  the  use  of 
the  management  and  actors.  A  ghmpse 
"  behind  "  is  well  worth  taking.  Leave 
the  doors  on  the  rue  de  Richelieu  and  the 
place  du  Theiitre-Franyais  to  the  pro- 
fane throng,  and  go  in  at  the  door  on 
the  place  du  Palais-Roj^al,  over  which 
is  inscribed  "  Administration."  Few 
*'  sights  "  in  all  Paris  are  more  interest- 
ing. 

Entering  through  the  large  glass 
double  doors,  you  address  yourself  to 
the  blue-uniformed  concierge  in  the 
rather  unusually  spacious  "  loge "  on 
your  left  hand.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  find  this  functionary  chatting  com- 
panionably  with  a  small  group  of  so- 
cietaires  or  pensionnaires.  His  faith 
in  the  sacredness  of  the  institution  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  guard  the  out- 
er door  is  that  of  the  charcoal-burn- 
er ;  he  seems  never  to  have  entertained 
the  idea  that  anyone  would  dare  to  at- 
tempt an  entrance  who  had  no  business 
to  enter.  No  matter  what  question  you 
ask  him,  the  first  two  or  three  words  of 
it  are  hardly  out  of  yoiu'  mouth  before 
he  answers:  "  L'escalier  d  gauche,  au 
pi^emier.''  (The  left-hand  staircase,  first 
floor.)  I  have  never  known  him  in  a 
single  instance  to  depart  from  this  for- 
mula ;  after  two  or  three  trials  you  give 
it  up,  and  pass  by  his  "  loge  "  with  no 
questions  asked  on  either  side.  Turn- 
ing to  your  left,  and  passing  through 
more  glass  doors,  you  go  up  the  stair- 
case, w^liich  ever  and  anon  turns  at  a 
right  angle  with  itself,  and,  like  almost 
all  Paris  staircases,  seems  to  make  two 


stories  out  of  one,  although  there  is  no 
visible  entresol.  The  walls  are  literally 
covered  with  pictures,  mostly  portraits  ; 
a  fine  full-length  of  Rachel  meets  you 
on  the  first  landing.  From  this  point, 
if  it  be  in  the  afternoon,  sounds  as  of 
declamation  are  likely  to  meet  your  ear. 
When  you  reach  the  first  floor,  you  find 
that  it  is  well  to  know  your  way,  for 
several  doors  are  more  or  less  ajar,  and, 
if  you  imprudently  push  one  open,  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  come  plump  upon  a 
young  man  declaiming  as  for  dear  Hfe 
in  solitary  confinement,  with  the  roll 
containing  his  "  part  "  clutched  in  one 
hand,  with  all  the  frenzy  of  tragic  fer- 
vor and  imperfect  memory.  Retreating 
in  apologetic  confusion,  you  may  fall 
from  Scylla  into  Charybdis,  and  find 
yourself  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 


M.   Febvre,   of  the  Comldie-Fran^aise. 

foyer  des  artistes,  where  two  more  young 
men  are  lustily  belaboring  each  other 
with  alexandrines.  But  a  little  caution 
will  enable  you  to  keep  to  the  corridor, 
where  some  antique  monarch  in  full  re- 
galia, fresh  from  stage  rehearsal,  or  else 
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an  actor,  or,  still  better,  actress,  in  mod- 
ern dress,  will  be  sure  to  answer  a  civil 
question  with  more  than  corresponding 
civility  and  graciousness.  More  glass 
doors  !  On  the  right,  a  little  office  in 
which  an  uniformed  official — the  visual 
counterpart  and  moral  opposite  of  the 
one  downstairs — is  very  particular  in 
inquiring  about  your  business  ;  on  the 
left,  the  office  of  M.  Monval,  the  sec- 
retary, through  which  you  pass — or, 
rather,  you  do  not  pass,  if  the  strict 
truth  be  told — into  the  sanctum  of  M. 
Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Come- 
die-Franyaise.  M.  Claretie,  even  before 
he  assumed  the  directorship  of  the 
Comedie,  was  generally  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  busiest  men  in  all  Paris  ; 
as  man  of  letters,  journalist,  and  acad- 
emician^    he    is    equally   indefatigable. 


M.  Worms,   of  the   Com^die-FranQaise. 

There  used  to  be  a  legend  that  he  regu- 
larly turned  out  his  thousand  lines  of 
copy  every  day  before  breakfast.  Now 
he  has  practically  retired  from  active 
journalism  ;   but   his   direction    of   the 


Comedie-Franyaise  must  be  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  that  work.  Yet,  noted 
as  he  is  as  novelist,  dramatist,  journalist, 
and  director,  he  has  one  faculty  which 
many  another  busy  man  of  letters  might 
envy  him  still  more  :  the  faculty  of  be- 
ing utterly  invisible  !  I  know  that  he 
exists,  that  there  really  is  such  a  man, 
and  that  he  is  no  mere  mythical  Mr. 
Harris,  because  I  have  to  thank  him, 
and  heartily  too,  for  many  helpful  kind- 
nesses ;  but  it  has  never  been  my  privi- 
lege to  meet  him  face  to  face. 

With  M.  Monval,  however,  the  sec- 
retary, librarian,  and  archivist  of  the 
Society,  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  he  is  ap- 
proachability  itself.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Moliere  scholars 
now  going  —  indeed,  his  face,  with  its 
keen,  humorous  eyes,  and  long-flowing 
brown-black  mane,  presents  some- 
thing of  a  likeness  to  the  great 
Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  —  and  has 
made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters as  a  theatrical  historian.  But, 
efficient  and  gracious  as  M.  Monval 
is  at  his  secretary's  desk  in  the 
"  Administration  ''  wing  of  the  the- 
atre, you  see  him  at  his  best  in  his 
more  congenial  domain,  the  library 
and  archives.  I  have  never  met  a 
man  who  had  more,  or  more  exact, 
statistical  information  stored  in  his 
memory.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Mr.  Jay  Gould  knows  every  railway 
station  in  the  United  States  by 
heart  ;  the  number  of  facts  and 
dates  in  the  history  of  the  Comedie- 
Francaise  and  its  offshoot  and  com- 
panion, the  Od('on,  that  M.  Monval 
can  give  you  at  a  moment's  notice, 
strike  me  as  indicating  a  not  less 
remarkable  j^ower  of  memory.  But 
I  have  strayed  into  the  library, 
which  is  away  off  on  the  other  side 
of  the  building,  on  the  third  floor, 
looking  out  on  the  place  du  Theatre- 
Franrais,  whereas  my  present  busi- 
ness is  on  the  place  du  Palais-Royal 
side. 

The  first  time  I  went  there  and 
mounted  the  staircase  I  have  tried  to 
describe,  was  by  appointment  with  M. 
Coquelin,  of  whom  I  had  had  the  good 
luck  to  see  a  good  deal,  both  profes- 
sionally and  socially,  during  his  visit  to 
the  United  States.     I  was  a  little  before 
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my  time,  and  was  shown  into  the  foyer 
des  artistes  to  wait  for  him  ;  so  I  had  a 
minute  or  two  to  look  about  me.     This 
time  I  had  the  room  to  myself, 
as  there  was  no  partial  rehears- 
ing going  on.     I  am  not  a  good 
hand   at  poetry,   so  I  will  now 
keep  to  myself  whatever  feelings 
may  have  been  aroused  in  me  by 
my  first  coming  into   the  most 
famous  greenroom  in  the  world. 
I  will  leave  them  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  anyone  who  loves  and 
respects  the  stage  as  much  as  I 
do.     The  foyer  itself  is  a  large, 
oblong,  high-studded  room — we 
should  call  it  a  hall — richly  dec- 
orated  in   the   rococo   style — at 
least,  I  think  it   is   the   rococo 
style,  but  any  architect  is  at  lib- 
erty  to    correct    me    here  ;    for 
aught  I  know,  it  may  be  the  very 
purest    Louis    XV. — ;  I  am  not 
learned   in  these  things.     All  I 
know  is  that  the  general  impres- 
sion is  one  of  elaborate  gorgeous- 
ness,  rendered  sedate  and  mellow 
by  time.     The  walls  are  covered 
with  pictures  and  mirrors  ;  but, 
before  I  liave  time  to  examine  the 
former,   in  comes   M.  Coquelin, 
who  with  that  bustling  bonhomie 
which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  forth- 
with   grasps  me   by   the  elbow, 
and  hurries  me  off  through  a  labyrinth 
of  passages,  upstairs  and  down,  to  see 
an  undress  stage-rehearsal  of  "Les  four- 
beries  de  Scapin,"  in  wliich  he  himself, 
his  brother,  Coquelin  cadet,  and  his  son 
are  to  take  part. 

Moliere's  "  Malade  imaginaire,"  and 
"  Fourberies  de  Scapin,"  revived  with 
les  trois  (Joquelm  in  the  cast,  have  been 
among  the  theatrical  events  of  the  sea- 
son of  18<)0-J)1  at  the  Theatre  -  Fran- 
yais.  This  plan  of  bringing  the  three 
members  of  the  same  family  upon  the 
stage  together  has  been  various^  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Paris  critical  press. 
I  may  have  my  own  opinion  of  it,  but 
that  is  not  to  the  point  here.  It  was  cer- 
tainly inexpressibly  interesting  to  me, 
as  a  stranger,  to  see  the  three  Coquelins 
together  in  the  same  play,  even  though 
I  might  feel — as  was  undoubtedly  the 
case — that  the  more  famous  fatlier  and 
uncle  rather  effaced  themselves,  in  more 


ways  than  one,  so  as  to  give  greater 
reUef  to  the  acting  of  young  Jean 
Coquelin.     It  is  not  every  young  pen- 


Mme    Worms-Barretta,   of  the   Comldie-Fran^aise. 

sionnaire  who  has  the  luck  to  do  lead- 
ing business  with  two  such  partners  to 
play  into  his  hand,  with  all  the  sympa- 
thy that  comes  from  common  blood, 
and  all  the  skill  of  veterans. 

But  to  our  rehearsal !  Constant  vigi- 
lance was  the  price  of  something  in  his- 
tory— I  forget  exactly  what — and  con- 
stant rehearsing  is,  and  ever  was,  the 
price  of  the  position  the  Conu' die-Fran - 
raise  has  won  for  itself  among  the  great 
dramatic  companies  of  the  world.  If 
we  look  into  the  matter  closely,  we  find 
that  the  Comedie  is  perhaps  quite  as 
famous  for  its  rehearsing  as  for  its  act- 
ing. It  has  been  said  often  enough 
that,  to  attend  a  working  rehearsal  at  the 
Tlu'atre-Frauyais  was  to  take  a  lesson, 
not  only  in  the  ways  and  means  of  his- 
trionic art,  but  also  in  the  great  general 
art  of  painstaking,  of  attention  to  mi- 
nute details.  Such  a  rehearsal  is  well 
worth  seeing  bv  auvone  who    likes  to 
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study  the  way  in  which  things  are  done 
perfectly  ;  it  is  quite  as  instructive  in 
the  general  ethics  of  perfect  perform- 
ance as  in  the  specific  art  of  acting. 

I  must  say,  however,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  rehearsal  of  the  "Fourberies 
de  Scapin"  I  saw  was  not  a  particu- 
larly good  example.  As  M.  Coquelin 
admitted  to  me  afterward,  the  play  was 
too  nearly  "  d  point"  too  nearly  ready 
for  performance  to  make  the  rehearsal 
especially  interesting,  as  a  rehearsal; 
things  went  too  smoothly.  But,  if  it 
was  not  the  lesson  in  minute  painstak- 
ing I  had  expected,  it  was  a  superb 
example  of  that  equally  important  wis- 
dom of  doing  just  enough,  of  not  wast- 
ing force.  When  Spontini  was  musical 
director  of  the  Court  Opera  in  Berlin, 
he  had  the  name  of  being  the  most 
wonderful  conductor  of  a  rehearsal  that 
had  ever  been  known  at  that  institution. 
His  care  for  both  details  and  ensemble, 
and  his  personal  power  of  getting  the 
maximum  of  work  out  of  all  the  forces 
under  his  baton,  were  well-nigh  unex- 
ampled. But  his  method  of  rehearsing 
had  one  grave  vice  :  it  tired  out  both 
singers  and  orchestra.  It  is  said  that, 
at  a  first  performance  of  a  new  opera 
of  his,  the  whole  company  was  sure  to 
be  half  dead  with  fatigue  before  the 
curtain  rose.  I  was  glad  to  note  noth- 
ing of  this  overtaxing  sort  of  rehearsal 
in  what  I  saw  at  the  Theatre-Fran9ais. 
There  was  abundant  painstaking  and 
not  a  little  fault-finding  at  times  ;  some 
passages  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again  until  they  went  just  right  ;  but 
the  general  guiding  principle  seemed  to 
be  to  let  well-enough  alone.  Interest- 
ing it  certainly  was  as  anything  I  ever 
saw. 

As  I  was  ushered  upon  the  stage  by 
M.  Coquelin,  the  scenery  was  nearly  in 
place  ;  which  fact,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent some  pretty  shai'p  admonitions  to 
the  scene-shifters,  coupled  with  exclama- 
tions to  the  effect  that  nothing  was  ever 
ready  in  time,  falling  from  the  great 
actor's  lips.  After  a  hurried  hand- 
shake with  Jean  Coquelin,  I  am  again 
taken  in  charge  by  the  father,  who 
points  out  to  me  a  seat  in  the  last  row 
of  the  orchestra-stalls,  just  in  front  of 
the  parterre,  an^d  next  to  the  baignoires 
on  the  right,  ^th  the  command  to  "  put 
Vol.  Xi.— 3 


myself  there  and  efface  myself."  I  am 
the  only  occupant  of  the  half-dark  salle, 
except  one  other  man,  who  seems  to  be- 
long there,  and  sits  where  he  pleases, 
shifting  from  seat  to  seat,  as  if  to  get 
a  view  of  the  rehearsal  from  various 
points  of  the  compass.  He  smiles  upon 
me  benignly  from  time  to  time,  and 
seems  to  invite  me  to  make  myself  at 
home. 

The  rehearsal  begins  ;  the  actors  are 
in  their  ordinary  street  dress,  most  of 
the  men  have  their  billicock  or  stove- 
pipe hats  on,  M.  Coquelin  wearing  his 
pushed  far  back,  and  much  on  one  side, 
which  gives  him  rather  a  rakish  air, 
curiously  at  variance  with  the  part  of 
Argante.  He  carries  his  Malacca  joint, 
probably  as  a  conventional  attribute  of 
senility — the  only  concession  he  makes 
to  theatrical  make-up.  Besides  Coque- 
lin aine,  as  Argante,  there  is  Coquelin 
cadet,  as  Geronte,  and  Jean  Coquelin, 
as  Scapin  himself.  I  have  already  said 
that  the  rehearsal  was  hardly  a  charac- 
teristic one  ;  as  it  was  the  only  one  I 
saw,  I  can  give  here  only  some  general 
impressions.  First  and  foremost  of 
these  is  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  whole 
thing.  It  is  not  that  the  actors  merely 
walk  through  their  parts,  for  they  do 
anything  but  that ;  they  throw  them- 
selves into  their  business  with  immense 
spirit  and  energy.  But  their  speech 
and  action  reflect  only  the  general  drift 
of  their  lines  ;  there  is  little  or  no  at- 
tempt to  "  detainer,"  as  it  is  called  in 
France  :  to  throw  into  relief  certain 
crucial  words  in  a  sentence,  to  produce 
effects  of  finesse  in  by-play,  facial  ex- 
pressions, or  vocal  inflection.  It  is  aU 
monotonous,  and,  save  for  the  impres- 
sion everyone  gives  of  being  perfectly 
at  home,  and  the  beautiful  distinctness 
of  utterance  and  elegance  of  speech,  it 
seems  terribly  like  the  acting  of  ama- 
teurs. You  are  conscious  of  the  me- 
chanism, you  "  see  the  wires  pulled  ; " 
ever}i;hing  miHtates  against  dramatic 
effect,  and  makes  for  disillusion.  It  is 
very  curious  to  note  how  a  given  facial 
expression  fails  in  producing  its  in- 
tended dramatic  impression,  when  you 
have  caught  the  actor  in  the  process  of 
assuming  it.  Then,  you  find  yourself 
constantly  wanting  to  cry  out  to  this  or 
that  actor  :  "  Stop,  stop !  my  good  man, 
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that  sentence  can  be  made  ten  times  as 
eifective  as  you  have  just  made  it ! " 
Which  goes  to  show,  perhaps,  that  the 
acting,  in  spite  of  its  ineffectiveness, 
must  be  pretty  good,  after  all,  else  it 
would  not  keep  you  continually  so  near 
the  point  of  dramatic  illusion,  and  so 
lure  you  on  to  expecting  every  minute 
to  receive  a  really  dramatic  impression. 
It  comes  near  enough  to  a  good  per- 
formance to  make  you  forget  every  now 
and  then  that  it  is  only  a  rehearsal. 

It  goes  smoothly  enough,  almost  the 
only  hitches  being  occasioned  by  a  word 
or  two  of  advice  to  Jean  Coquelin  from 
his  father  or  his  uncle,  advice  which  is 
seen  to  bear  good  fruit  as  soon  as  the 
passage  in  question  is  gone  over  again. 
Only  once  is  there  a  serious  stoppage  : 
at  the  place  where  Scapin,  lying  on  the 
ground,  pretends  to  have  been  robbed 
and  beaten  by  footpads.  Here  it  takes 
some  time  fully  to  satisfy  either  father 
or  uncle,  and  at  last  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  for  the  elder  Coquelin,  with 
his  glossy  stove-pipe  still  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  to  throw  himself  bodily 
upon  his  belly,  and,  with  arms  gesticu- 
lating and  legs  kicking  in  the  air,  to 
show  by  practical  example  how  the 
thing  is  to  be  done.  It  is  a  sight  for  the 
gods  ;  and  the  lesson  does  not  have  to 
be  repeated,  for,  as  soon  as  Coquelin 
the  elder  has  once  more  regained  his 
feet,  down  goes  Coquelin  the  younger 
again,  and  shows  this  time  that  he  is 
quite  up  with  the  traditions  of  the 
house. 

The  Zerbinette  of  the  day  is  MUe 
Kalb.  An  hour  or  two  before  the  re- 
hearsal I  had  heard  her  discuss  Zerbi- 
nette's  famous  laughing  speech  with  M. 
Sarcey,  the  critic  ;  they  both  agreed  that 
this  speech  was  the  most  difficult  tirade 
in  any  soubrette  part  in  the  whole 
classic  repertory.  I  have  not  the  text 
now  by  me,  and  cannot  give  the  exact 
number  of  lines  it  contains  ;  but  it  is 
very  long,  it  is  full  of  impoii;ant  matter, 
not  a  word  of  which  must  be  lost  upon 
the  audience,  and  it  is  one  uninter- 
rupted, ebuUient,  irrepressible  fit  of 
ringing  laughter  from  beginning  to  end 
— a  speech  for  Rosina  Vokes  !  Being 
forewarned,  I  am  all  agog  with  curiosity 
as  Kalh- Zerbinette  trips  forward  upon 
the  stage  in  her  neat  little  black  walk- 


ing-dress, swinging  her  tiny  astrakhan 
muff  in  the  air.  Her  bright,  jovial  face 
is,  in  itself,  enough  at  any  time  to  put 
one  in  good -humor:  the  most  intelli- 
gent, humorous  face  of  any  actress  I 
have  seen  in  Paris — as  its  possessor  is 
one  of  the  brightest  women  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  I  am 
soon  able  to  appreciate  the  immense  dif- 
ficulty of  the  tirade  ;  but  I  am  not  car- 
ried away.  Not  a  syllable  is  lost,  and 
the  silvery  laughter  rings  out  bravely  ; 
but  it  sounds  forced  and  monotonous, 
and  I  seem  to  hear  the  Avires  creaking 
in  their  sheaths.  It  is  like  the  rest  of 
the  rehearsal  :  immensely  interesting, 
but  nothing  more. 

I  do  not  think  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
absence  of  costume  or  in  the  occa- 
sional interruptions.  The  rather  dim 
light,  and  the  actors'  faces  not  being 
made  up,  may  have  more  to  do  with  it ; 
for,  without  stage-paint,  the  features 
seem  but  vaguely  outlined,  and  the  fa- 
cial expression  lacks  snap  and  pungency. 
Be  the  difficulty  what  it  may,  only  one 
of  the  company  surmounts  it  triumph- 
antly, and  this  one  is  Coquelin  aine. 
This  wonderful  artist  is  effective  through- 
out; every  look  tells,  every  sentence 
carries  its  full  weight  of  meaning  !  It 
makes  me  think  of  what  I  once  heard 
M.  Coquelin  say,  in  the  heat  of  debate  : 
"  I  will  act  you  the  trial  scene  in  the 
*Juif  polonais'  here,  on  this  table, 
without  scenery,  or  lights,  or  costume, 
et  vous  m'en  direz  des  nouvelles!"  I 
fully  believe  him. 

But,  be  the  rehearsal  what  it  might, 
the  performance,  two  or  three  days 
later,  was  a  different  matter  altogether. 
Not  that  it  was  an  ideally  fine  one,  for 
it  was  hardly  that.  The  Paris  press 
was  nearly  unanimous  in  praise  of  it, 
the  only  seriously  dissenting  voice  com- 
ing from  M.  Sarcey — and  I  must  say 
that  I  pretty  much  agreed  with  him. 
Too  much  was  sacrificed  to  les  trois 
Coquelin,  to  the  mere  fact  of  their  act- 
ing together  in  the  same  play.  No 
doubt  the  three  names  looked  exceed- 
ingly well  on  the  posters  ;  but  what 
looks  well  on  the  posters  does  not  al- 
ways produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
stage. 

When  young  Jean  Coquelin  was  in 
America,  we  could  see  with  half  an  eye 
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that  he  was  a  born  actor,  and  that  he 
had  been  formed  in  an  admirable  school. 
He  has  made  vast  strides  since,  and 
acts  with  more  authority  than  any  man 
of  his  short  experience  I  ever  saw ;  he 
has  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of 
an  old  hand.  Still,  one  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  and  yet  fall  considerably 
short  of  filling  such  a  part  as  Moliere's 
Scapin  ;  to  show  us  that  perfection  of 
heroic  impudence  takes  the  very  finest 
art.  Jean  Coquelin  acts  the  part  cred- 
itably, but  it  is  as  yet  too  heavy  a  load 
for  his  young  shoulders. 

Of  his  father's  Argante  it  can  only  be 
said  that,  like  almost  everything  this 
wonderful  actor  does,  it  was  perfection 
itself,  albeit  lacking  something  of  bril- 
liancy of  effect.  Whether  it  was  that 
M.  Coquelin  intentionally  took  the  part 
on  a  rather  low  key  in  order  to  give 
greater  relief  to  his  son's  acting,  or  that 
the  part  itself  is  not  particularly  con- 
genial to  him,  I  could  not  determine. 
It  was  an  extremely  finished  and  telling 
piece  of  acting,  but  it  gave  one  no  idea 
of  the  actor's  full  power ;  in  point  of 
effectiveness  it  was  nowhere  in  com- 
parison with  what  M.  Coquelin  does  as 
Diafoirus  in  "  Le  malade  imaginaire." 
Coquelin  cadet's  Geronte  seemed  to  me 
thoroughly  bad.  The  "Cadet"  was  the 
only  one  of  the  family  I  had  not  seen 
before,  and  my  curiosity  to  see  him  was 
great.  That  he  is  a  Coquelin,  through 
and  through,  is  evident  at  once.  He 
has  the  Coquelin  voice,  to  begin  with  ; 
it  is  higher  than  his  brother's,  and 
more  veiled  in  quality,  often  approach- 
ing the  falsetto  character;  but  it  has 
the  unmistakable  Coquelin  tang  to  it. 
His  utterance  has  not  —  or,  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say,  does  not  seem 
to  have  —  that  beautiful,  clean  -  cut  fin- 
ish for  which  his  brother  and  nephew 
are  notable ;  every  syllable  does  not 
stand  out  in  such  absolute  distinctness. 
But,  by  some  magic,  he  makes  you  hear 
every  word  ;  you  do  not  feel  that  he 
is  speaking  particularly  distinctly,  but 
somehow  you  catch  without  effort  all 
he  says.  He  has  infinite  personal 
charm  ;  as  soon  as  he  comes  upon  the 
stage  you  feel  that  you  like  him.  His 
chief  fault,  or  rather  his  misfortime, 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  out  of  place  at 
the  Comedie-Franyaise.     He   has  little 


versatility,  and  is  essentially  a  low- 
comedian — a  low-comedian  through  and 
through.  His  forte  is  what  might  be 
called  refined  buffoonery,  a  sort  of  phy- 
sical drollery  that  would  not  shock  you 
even  at  close  quarters,  in  your  own 
drawing-room,  but  still  buffoonery  pure 
and  simple.  He  is  the  king  of  fun- 
makers  ;  they  say  that  his  Pierrot  is  in- 
imitable, and  he  is  especially  famous  in 
comic  monologue.  As  Coquelin  ainc 
tends  naturally  and  instinctively  to- 
ward high  comedy  in  all  that  he  does, 
Coquelin  cadet  tends  just  as  instinct- 
ively and  irresistibly  toward  low  com- 
edy and  farce.  Now,  the  opportunities 
an  actor  with  this  peculiar  cast  of  tal- 
ent has  of  finding  congenial  parts  in 
the  repertory  of  the  Comedie-Franyaise 
are  few  and  far  between.  He  would  be 
overwhelming  at  the  Palais-Royal  or  the 
Varietes,  w^hereas  he  is  oftener  than  not 
downright  bad  at  the  Franyais.  And 
yet,  curiously  enough,  he  has  unmistak- 
ably what  the  societaires  of  the  Come- 
die-Franyaise  call  with  no  little  pride 
"  Vair  de  la  maison  " —  the  air  of  the 
house  ;  a  certain  indefinable  something 
that  distinguishes  the  members  of  the 
Maison  de  Moliere  from  all  other  actors 
in  Paris.  They  say  that  you  can  tell  an 
Etonian  even  in  his  third  year  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  ;  I  believe  that,  if 
you  saw  Coquelin  cadet  on  the  Palais- 
Royal  stage,  you  could  tell  that  he  came 
from  the  Com 6 die-Fran yaise.  He  has 
the  finish,  the  refinement,  in  fine,  the 
peculiar  ye  ne  sais  quoi,  that  belongs  to 
the  "  first  theatre."  If  anyone  else  had 
acted  Geronte  as  he  acted  the  part,  he 
would  have  been  not  bad,  but  simply 
execrable.  I  cannot  leave  this  perform- 
ance of  "  Les  fourberies  de  Scapin  " 
without  one  word  more  about  ]MUe 
Kalb.  'WTiat  she  did  at  rehearsal  gave 
no  notion  at  all  of  the  effect  of  her 
delivery  of  Zerbinette's  laughing  speech 
at  the  performance  :  it  was  overwhelm- 
ing, irresistible  !  I  have  heard  that  the 
late  Jeanne  Samary  was  even  better  in 
this  speech,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
it. 

To  my  mind,  a  decidedly  better  per- 
formance, as  a  whole,  of  a  Moliere  com- 
edy was  that  of  "  Le  malade  imaginaii'e." 
I  missed  Coquelin  cadet,  as  Purgon,  for 
he  was  ill  the  night  I  saw  the  play ;  but 
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Coquelin  aine,  as  Diafoirus,  and  Jean 
Coquelin  as  his  son,  Thomas,  were  two 
figures  never  to  be  forgotten.  Habitual 
theatre-goers  must  reiD  ember  certain 
especially  effective  entrances  upon  the 
stage  of  this  or  that  great  actor  as  high 
tides  in  their  dramatic  experience. 
Irving's  first  entrance  as  Louis  XL,  Sal- 
vini's  as  Corrado,  in  "  La  morte  civile," 
are,  each  in  its  way,  moments  worth 
many  a  whole  act.  Coquelin's  entrance, 
as  Diafoirus,  the  doctor,  followed  by 
Jean  Coquelin  as  "  Me  too "  (alias 
Thomas),  may  be  ranked  with  these  ;  as 
soon  as  he  came  on,  the  others,  as  the 
French  say,  n'existaient  plus — they  no 
longer  existed  ;  it  was  great ! 

If  the  first  place  in  the  Comedie-Fran- 
9aise  can  rightl}'  be  given  to  any  one  ac- 
tor, Coquelin  aine  is  certainly  that  one. 
Still,  there  are  others  in  the  company 
who  do  not  stand  far  behind  him. 
Take,  for  instance,  Got,  the  dean  of  the 
Comedie  ;  he  is,  in  certain  ways,  about 
as  perfect  an  actor  as  can  well  be  imag- 
ined. He  has  one  faculty,  which,  con- 
sidering what  an  actor's  profession  is, 
is  singularly  and  surprisingly  rare  on 
the  stage :  the  faculty  of  disguising 
himseK.  With  one  exception,  I  know 
of  no  actor  whose  whole  physiognomy 
is  so  totally  transformed  by  making-up, 
who  looks  so  unrecognizably  different 
in  different  parts,  as  Got.  The  one  ex- 
ception is  de  Feraudy,  in  the  same  com- 
pany. Whether  it  is  that  both  men 
have  naturally  rather  insignificant  faces, 
without  strongly  marked  features,  and 
that  countenances  of  this  sort  are  more 
susceptible  of  artificial  change  than  a 
highly  individualized  physiognomy  like 
Coquelin's,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  cer- 
tainly, no  one  who  did  not  know  Got 
pretty  well  would  ever  recognize  him 
as  Bernard  in  "Les  Fourchambault,"  or 
the  m,arquis  de  Meux  in  "  Le  due  Job," 
after  having  seen  him  as  Monsieur  Foi- 
rier.  In  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same 
degree,  de  Feraudy's  face  is  so  totally 
different  as  Jean  in  "  Le  due  Job,"  from 
what  it  is  as  Praberneau  in  "  Le 
Klephte,"  or  the  old  butler  in  "Une 
famille,"  that  you  have  difiiculty  in  be- 
lieving him  to  be  the  same  man  in  these 
three  parts.  Got  is  the  most  genial  of 
actors  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile ;  there  are  few  lines  of  comedy  in 


which  he  does  not  excel.  To  be  sure, 
he  made  a  resounding  failure  in  Tar- 
tuffe  last  winter,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  see  him  do  a  part  otherwise  than 
to  perfection.  His  Monsieur  Poirier  is 
simply  ideal ;  his  breakfast  scene  with 
de  Feraudy,  in  Leon  Laya's  "  Due  Job," 
is  the  bright  spot  in  that  otherwise  dull 
play. 

Of  all  the  famous  actors  at  the  Fran- 
9ais,  the  one  I  was  most  disappointed  in 
is  Mounet-SuUy  ;  I  can  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent understand  his  immense  popular- 
ity, for  the  hold  an  actor  has  upon  the 
public  is  often  quite  as  much  owing  to 
his  personality  as  to  the  quality  of  his 
art.  The  great  popularity  of  the  late 
John  McCullough,  for  instance,  was  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  due  to  his  acting. 
Mounet-Sully  has  at  moments  an  air  of 
infantine  innocence  and  purity  that  is, 
especially  to  the  French,  very  winning 
and  hard  to  resist.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  nothing  about  him,  for  I  only  saw 
him  once,  and  I  hear  that  he  is  liable  to 
have  his  bad  nights  now  and  then — per- 
haps I  did  not  see  him  at  his  best.  But 
I  saw  him  in  one  of  his  favorite  parts, 
Buy  Bias,  and  I  must  say  that  I  was 
sorely  disappointed  in  him.  I  am  not 
so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  any  actor 
to  make  Victor  Hugo's  Buy  Bias  seem 
otherwise  than  preposterous  ;  but  I  did 
expect  Mounet-Sully  to  make  the  part 
at  least  theatrically  strong  and  effective. 
I  was  prepared  for  his  having  a  good 
deal  of  "  ro??ro7i "  and  "  panac/ie,"  *  and 
was  ready  to  like  him  all  the  better  for 
it,  for  most  of  the  actors  at  the  Franyais 
read  alexandrines  far  too  much  like 
prose  for  my  personal  taste — if  I  had 
lived  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur's  day,  I 
know  I  should  have  preferred  Mademoi- 
selle Duclos — and  Victor  Hugo,  without 
a  pretty  big  panache,  is  unimaginable 
nonsense  from  a  stage  point  of  view. 
But  Mounet-Sully  struck  me  as  not  only 
terribly  self-conscious,  but  weak  and  in- 
effective. His  delivery  is,  in  general,  of 
the  most  wholesale  sort,  and  he  seldom 
attempts  to  what  the  French  call  detail- 
ler  a  speech,  to  indicate  the  finer  and 

*  The  French  call  ronron,  or  purring,  what  we  call 
sing-song  ;  panache  (plume,  or,  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  Federbusch)  is  the  common  term  in  theatrical  lingo 
for  that  touch  of  exaggeration  in  acting  which  is  neces- 
sary for  brilliancy  of  effect ;  it  is  not  quite  synonymous 
with  overacting,  but  it  tends  in  that  direction. 
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subtler  shades  of  emotion,  and,  as  it 
were,  squeeze  every  drop  of  meaning 
out  of  a  sentence,  by  means  of  variety 
of  vocal  inflection  and  frequent  changes 
of  speed.  Passionate  speeches,  in  par- 
ticular, he  launches  forth  in  one  unvary- 
ing torrent.  But  then,  as  I  have  said, 
it  may  not  have  been  one  of  his  good 
nights  ;  also,  he  may  have  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  the  rest  of  the  performance, 
which,  except  for  Baillet's  Bon  Cesar  de 
Bazan,  was  pretty  poor.  Mme  Broisat 
is  by  no  means  up  to  acting  the  Queen, 
and  Dupont-Vernon's  Don  Salluste  was 
absolutely  wretched. 

Mounet-Sully  has  an  able  follower 
and  understudy  in  Albert  Lambert  fils, 
who  indeed  has  already  succeeded  him 
in  some  of  his  parts  —  among  them, 
Saint-Megrin,  in  the  elder  Dumas's 
"  Henri  III  et  sa  cour."  It  is  curious, 
by  the  way,  to  see  how  a  Tuesday  audi- 
ence at  the  Franyais  (the  most  culti- 
vated audience  in  all  France)  now  take 
this  astonishing  old  play.  For  one 
thing,  they  certainly  do  not  take  it 
seriously  ;  but  they  none  the  less  follow 
it  with  great  attentiveness,  and  are 
evidently  fond  of  it.  In  fact,  "  Henri 
in  et  sa  cour"  is  a  sort  of  long-stand- 
ing habit  with  them  ;  they  have  been 
brought  up  on  it,  and  it  was  probably 
the  first  play  that  most  of  them  ever 
saw  at  the  Franyais.  Accordingly  they 
like  it,  and  go  to  see  it  again  and  again, 
mainly  for  old  acquaintance's  sake,  just 
as  one  of  us  might  now  and  then,  of  his 
own  free  will,  go  to  see  Colraan's  "Iron 
Chest."  The  way  in  which  it  was  given 
at  the  Franyais  last  winter  was  as  near 
perfection  as  anything  I  ever  saw  on  the 
stage  ;  from  Worms's  Henri  III,  and 
Febvre's  due  de  Guise,  to  MUe  Dud- 
lay's  duchesse  de  Guise,  Mme  Pierson's 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  Lambert's 
Saint-Megrin,  everything  was  simply 
masterly.  Albert  Lambert  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  actors  to  whom  a  costume 
is  a  necessity ;  he  is  one  of  the  four 
younger  members  of  the  company  (de 
Feraudy,  Le  Bargy,  Jean  Coquelin,  and 
himself)  who  seem  to  have  the  most 
brilliant  future  before  them,  but  his 
field  is  exclusively  tragedy  and  the 
romantic  drama.  In  modern  society 
comedy  he  is  painfully  bad  ;  he  must 
have  his  doublet  and  hose  ;  a  frock-coat 


undoes  him  quite,  as  aU  old  Delaunay's 
sacred  fire  is  said  to  have  been  quenched 
outright  by  a  pair  of  trousers. 

Of  the  older  men.  Worms  and  Febvre 
stand  well  up  in  the  first  rank.  Dis- 
similar as  they  are  in  person,  they  are 
much  alike  in  the  exquisite  perfection 
of  their  art.  I  have  been  told  that  both 
are  very  versatile,  and  can  well  imagine 
either  of  them  acting  almost  anything  ; 
except  that  I  cannot  quite  pictui*e  to 
myself  Worms  doing  anything  very 
fiery,  nor  Febvie  being  very  funny. 
Worms  I  have  only  seen  in  Henri  HI  ; 
but  I  saw  Febvre  in  two  utterly  unlike 
parts  :  the  due  de  Guise  in  "  Henri  IH 
et  sa  cour,"  and  Jacques  de  Titvre  in 
Jules  Lemaitre's  "  Manage  blanc."  In 
both  of  these  parts  he  was  perfection  it- 
self. I  only  wish  that  I  could  say  some- 
thing about  this,  in  some  ways,  very 
remarkable  play  of  Lemaitre's,  but  the 
subject  quite  foils  my  ingenuity.  As  was 
the  case  with  almost  all  the  new  plays 
brought  out  in  Paris  during  the  sea- 
son of  1890-91,  a  mere  sketch  of  the 
plot  of  "  Mariage  blanc  "  is  beyond  the 
possibihties  of  English  print.  One 
point,  however,  I  can  mention  :  the 
wonderful  acting  of  the  part  of  Simone^ 
the  consumptive  young  bride  (or  no- 
bride,  if  you  prefer),  by  Mile  Reichen- 
berg.* 

Except  for  versatility,  this  extraor- 
dinary actress  may  be  said  to  stand 
among  the  women  of  the  Comedie- 
Fran9aise  as  CoqueHn  aine  does  among 
the  men.  Her  range  is  extremely 
limited  ;  she  only  acts  ingenue  parts  ; 
but  within  this  range,  for  absolute,  un- 
surpassable, despair  -  inspiring  perfec- 
tion, she  seeks  her  fellow.  Her  "  dic- 
tion "  (elocution)  is  famous  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other  ;  she  is  the 
inimitable  model  of  French  speech, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse.  True,  she 
is  nothing  but  an  ingenue,  but  then 
such  an  ingenue!  Lemaitre,  I  believe, 
wrote  the  part  of  Sinione  especially  for 
her  ;  had  he  written  it  for  anyone  else, 
one  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  he  had  rather  overdone  matters, 
for  his  Simone's  "  artlessness  "  soars  to 
a   dizzy   height  of  greenness,   such   as 

*  And  not  Reichomborfr,  as  it  is  often  spelt  in  Paris — 
even  on  the  printed  official  list  of  sociitaircs  and  peiuion- 
7iaircs  of  the  Comedie-Frau9aise. 
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only  a  rather  corrupt  -  minded  Gaul 
could  either  imagine  or  take  delight  in. 
But  Mile  Reichenberg  triumphs  over 
this,  as  over  all  other  difficulties ;  see 
her  in  the  part,  and  it  all  seems  the 
purest  poetry  for  the  time  being.  Any- 
thing more  exquisite  than  her  telling 
her  sister  Marthe  (or  rather  not  telling 
her)  about  her  husband's  kiss,  I  never 
saw  on  the  stage.  And  Febvre,  as  the 
husband !  What  a  fine  finish  that 
rough-looking,  bull-necked  man,  whose 
exterior  is  suggestive  of  nothing  but 
strength,  knows  how  to  put  upon  his 
art !  With  what  natural-seeming  ease 
and  grace  he  expresses  all  the  juice  from 
a  sentence. 

Another  very  solid  actor  is  Sylvain, 
who  is  particularly  noted  for  his  diction^ 
most  particularly  of  all  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  reading  of  poetry,  either  in 
alexandrines  or  in  vers  libres.  He  is  a 
versatile  actor,  but  his  favorite  field  is 
classic  tragedy.  The  Comedie-Fran- 
yaise  is  rather  better  off,  upon  the 
whole,  for  male  than  for  female  trage- 
dians ;  for  the  last  half  century,  or  so, 
it  has  had  pretty  persistent  ill-luck  with 
its  tragediennes.  Eachel  ran  away,  and 
then  died  young  ;  Desclee  died  ;  Mile 
Agar,  the  most  brilliant  debutante  since 
Rachel,  could  not,  or  would  not,  stay  in 
the  company,  but  frittered  away  her  ex- 
ceptional talents  in  all  sorts  of  curious 
professional  escapades,  until  she  went 
virtually  to  pieces  in  minor  theatres. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  ran  away.  Perhaps 
there  is  something  unsettled  and  recal- 
citrant against  a  monotonous  life  inher- 
ent in  the  tragic  temperament.  It  is 
true,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Comedie-rran9aise  does  not  hold 
out  overwhelmingly  brilliant  induce- 
ments to  actors  or  actresses  whose 
specialty  is  the  classic  repertory,  either 
tragic  or  comic,  and  the  romantic  drama 
of  1830.  The  house  is  in  honor  bound 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  Eacine, 
Comeille,  Moliere,  and  Begnard  eveiy 
season,  and  must  see  to  it  besides  that 
Victor  Hugo  and  his  followers  are  not 
quite  neglected  ;  but  it  is  not  the  plays 
of  these  older  writers  by  which  the 
house  lives  financially.  The  plays  that 
make  money  for  the  house  are  the  mod- 
ern society  comedies,  or  else  things  like 
Sardou's  "Thermidor;"  and   it   is   the 


actors  who  act  these  plays  that  are  fi- 
nancially the  most  valuable  to  the  house, 
and  to  keep  whom  in  the  company  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken.  Now,  the 
greatest  inducement  the  Comedie-Fran- 
yaise  can  hold  out  to  any  actor  is  to  pro- 
mote him,  or  her,  from  the  pensiommt 
to  the  societariat.  It  has  been  noticed 
more  than  once  of  late  years,  and  with 
a  good  deal  of  heart-burning  in  certain 
quarters,  that  young  tragediennes  and 
repertory  comedians  had  a  way,  not  per- 
haps of  quite  growing  gray,  but  of  reach- 
ing to  a  very  respectable  maturity  as 
pensionnaires,  while  much  younger  and 
less  experienced  actresses  of  society 
comedy  would  be  elected  socieiaires  over 
their  heads.  Indeed,  one  cannot  long 
remain  blind  to  the  fact  that  Bacine  and 
Corneille  are  no  longer  really  popular 
in  France,  and  that  even  Moliere,  of  and 
by  himself,  cannot  draw  crowded  houses 
except  on  special  occasions,  like  anni- 
versaries. No  doubt  there  is  a  certain 
class  who  still  make  it  a  point  to  go  to 
the  classic  repertory  with  tolerable 
regularity,  and  who  thoroughly  enjoy 
it;  but  this  class  is  not  very  large. 
Bacine  and  Corneille  have  exceedingly 
little  of  that  genuine  and  general  popu- 
larity in  France  that  Shakespeare  has 
with  us ;  they  appeal  more  to  connais- 
seurs. 

The  only  tragedienne  of  real  distinc- 
tion the  Comedie-Fran(;aise  now  has,  is 
Mile  Dudlay.  She  has,  by  persever- 
ance and  unintermittent  hard  study, 
gradually  worked  her  v^fay  up  to  the 
top  ;  she  is  not  a  genius,  like  Bach  el  or 
Sarah  Bernhardt  ;  her  talent  has  neither 
the  tiger  spring,  nor  the  lighting  flash  ; 
but  a  more  thoroughly  satisfying  actress 
I  have  seen  nowhere.  One  does  not,  by 
the  way,  often  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
her,  for  her  position  at  the  Fran9ais 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  sinecure, 
and  she  appears  only  about  half  a  dozen 
times  in  a  season.  I  only  saw  her  as  the 
duchesse  de  Guise  in  "  Henry  HI  et  sa 
cour,"  but  I  shall  never  forget  her  great 
love-scene  with  Saint-Megrin.  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  I  ever  saw  Sarah 
Bernhardt  do  impressed  me  so  strongly. 

The  most  popular  actress  at  the  Fran- 
9ais  to  -  day  is  probably  Mme  Bartet. 
Unlike  Mile  Dudlay,  she  is  almost  con- 
tinually   before    the   public,   and    acts 
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often er  in  a  single  month  than  Mile 
Dudlay  does  in  a  whole  season.  Her 
repertory  is  very  large  ;  last  winter  I 
saw  her  as  Camille  in  de  Musset's  "  On 
ne  badine  pas  avec  I'amour  ; "  as  Mme 
de  Renal  in  Pailleron's  "  I'Etincelle  ; "  as 
Mme  de  Morance  in  the  younger  Du- 
mas's  "  Une  visite  de  noces  ; "  as  the 
young  wife  (I  forget  her  name)  in  Hen- 
ry Lavedan's  "Une  famille;"  and  in 
the  title  -  role  of  Armand  Silvestre  and 
Eugene  Morand's  "  Grisclidis."  In  all 
these  parts  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  fineness  of  Mme  Bartet's  art ; 
only  I  must  confess  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  find  her  a  little  tame.  She  has 
not  quite  the  force  of  Mile  Eeichen- 
berg,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  crucial 
moments  in  a  part,  such  as  the  famous 
"  Elle  est  morte.  Adieu,  Perdican  !  "  in 
"  On  ne  badine  pas,"  she  does  not  strike 
quite  hard  enough  a  blow.  I  liked  her 
best  in  Griselidis,  a  part  of  almost 
infinite  tenuity  —  you  see  the  stars 
twinkling  through  it — but,  with  all  its 
artificiality,  full  of  a  certain  quasi-poetic 
imaginativeness.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I 
must  own  to  preferring  Mme  Barretta 
— whom  I  saw,  by  the  way,  only  as 
the  step-daughter  in  "Une  famille,"  and 
as  Adrienne  in  "I'J&te  de  la  Saint-Mar- 
tin " — who  seems  to  me  to  have  all 
Mme  Bartet's  art,  but  with  somewhat  a 
sharper  edge  to  it. 

Of  the  younger  men,  de  Feraudy 
and  Le  Bargy  may  be  said  already  to 
have  made  their  mark  fully.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  de  Feraudy's  power 
of  disguising  his  face  ;  his  versatility  in 
style  is  equally  remarkable.  I  know  of 
few  men  who  can  act  three  such  utterly 
different  parts  as  Jeanm  "  Le  due  Job," 
Praberneau  in  "  Le  Klephte,"  and  the 
old  butler  in  "  Une  famille,"  equally 
well,  and  strike  so  characteristic  a  note 
in  each  one  of  them.  Not  far  behind 
him,  however,  comes  Le  Bargy  ;  he  has 
not  quite  de  Feraudy's  force,  and  noth- 
ing of  his  versatility,  but  in  his  own 
line  he  is  perfection  itself.  His  favorite 
character  is  the  elegant  young  man  of 
fashion  ;  he  is  superb  in  such  parts  as 
the  yoimg  husband  in  "  Une  famille," 
Raoul  in  "  I'Etincelle,"  and  de  Cygneroi 
in  "  Une  visite  de  noces."  He  is  eleg- 
ance personified  on  the  stage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  at- 


tempted to  give  any  complete  account 
of  the  Comedie-Fran^aise  ;  I  have  mere- 
ly dwelt  upon  points  which  interested 
me,  and  spoken  of  actors  and  actresses 
that  struck  me  as  remarkable.  But  one 
thing  remains  still  for  me  to  ^q.j  :  no 
matter  how  wonderful  this  or  that  act- 
or or  actress  may  be,  neither  he  nor 
she  is  nearly  as  wonderful  as  the  com- 
pany, as  the  ensemble  with  w^hich  some 
plays  are  given.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
things  are  not  now  at  the  Theatre-Fran- 
9ais  quite  what  they  were  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Plancus  ;  I  have  seen  some 
pretty  poor  performances  there,  and 
certainly  one  downright  bad  one.  But 
when  things  do  go  aright,  they  go  very 
right  indeed.  Such  performances  as 
I  saw  last  winter  of  "  Henri  HI  et 
sa  cour  "  and  of  "Mariage  blanc,"  are 
epoch-making  in  the  life  of  a  theatre- 
goer ;  that  utter  perfection  all  through 
is  characteristic  of  the  Fran9ais  at  its 
best,  and,  as  far  as  my  ex2:)erience  goes, 
can  be  found  carried  to  such  a  pitch  no- 
where else. 

Before  closing  my  inkstand,  I  must 
say  at  least  something  about  the  sister 
establishment  to  the  Comedie-Franyaise, 
the  Odc'on,  which  has  for  many  years 
bome  the  official  title  of  Second  Thea- 
tre -  Franc;  ais,  to  which  Parisians  are 
fond  of  adding  :  "  et  premier  de  Vitran- 
ger." 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when 
Talma  and  his  faction  seceded  from  the 
Theatre  de  la  Nation  in  the  faubourg 
Saint- Germain,  in  1791,  what  remained 
of  the  original  Comedie-Franyaise  stayed 
on  at  the  old  house,  until  it  was  closed 
by  order  of  the  Comito  du  Salut-Public 
in  1793  ;  and  that  the  house  was  opened 
again  as  the  Thoutre  de  rKgalite  next 
year,  only  to  be  closed  once  more  in 
1795.  Then  began  the  four  years  of 
wandering  life  for  this  half  of  the  Comc'- 
die-Franyaise,  which  ended  in  its  re- 
uniting with  the  Talma  faction  at  the 
present  Tlu'atre-Francais  in  1799.  The 
house  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Germain 
had  remained  closed  most  of  this  time. 
But  on  May  20,  1797,  it  was  oj^ened 
again,  as  the  Thc'^tre  de  I'Odoon,  by  a 
company  led  by  Poupart-Dorfeuille,  a 
school  of  actinf]f  beinj^f  attached  to  the 
theatre.     In  1799  the  house  was  burnt 
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to  the  ground  (Marcli  18tli),  and  the 
Gomediens  de  VOdeon  opened  two  days 
later  at  the  Salle-Louvois,  in  the  rue 
LouvoiSj  opposite  the  west  side  of  the 
Theatre  de  la  Rue  de  la  Loi.  But  it 
seemed  fated  that  almost  every  company 
whose  proper  home  was  the  Odeon 
should,  sooner  or  later,  take  to  nom- 
adism ;  the  Comediens  de  VOdeon,  burnt 
out  of  their  own  theatre,  soon  began  to 
lead  a  more  checkered  existence  even 
than  their  predecessors  of  the  Comedie- 
Franyaise  had  done.  It  w^as  not  long  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  rue  Louvois  to 
give  some  performances  at  the  Theatre 
de  la  Rue  de  la  Loi  (called  at  that  time 
Theatre  de  la  Republique  et  des  Arts), 
alternating  with  the  Opera  ;  and  during 
April,  May,  and  June  we  find  them 
skipping  about  Paris,  performing,  some- 
times for  only  a  single  night,  at  the  The- 
atre-Favart,  the  Theatre  du  Marais  in 
the  rue  Culture-Sainte-Catherine,  the 
Theatre  de  la  Cite-Varietes,  *  and  again 
at  the  Theatre-Louvois.  When  the  last- 
named  house  was  rechristened  Theatre 
de  ITmperatrice,  in  July,  1804,  the  com- 
pany, which  had  remained  there  since 
1801,  were  allowed  to  assume  the  title 
of  Comediens  ordinaires  de  VEmpereur. 
Not  long  after  this  the  Odeon  itself  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  company  returned  thith- 
er in  1808,  opening  it  on  June  15  as  the 
Theatre  de  Sa  Majeste  ITmperatrice  et 
Reine.  But  ten  years  later  the  house 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  on  a  Good 
Friday,  and  the  troupe  had  once  more  to 
go  elsewhere,  this  time  to  the  Theatre- 
Favart,  where  it  gave  performances  on 
the  off'-nights  of  the  Italian  Opera.  In 
1819  the  Odeon  was  rebuilt  for  the 
third  time  and  the  company  saw  itself 
again  within  its  own  waUs  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  It  w^as  in  this  year  that  the 
house  was  given  the  official  title  of 
Second  Theatre-Franyais.  The  finan- 
cial prosperity  of  the  house,  however, 
had  been  at  no  time  great,  and  now  be- 
gan to  go  from  small  to  less.  For  thir- 
teen years  this  "  Second "  Theatre- 
Fran  yais  fought  against  adversity  and 

•  This  theatre,  in  the  Cite,  opposite  the  main  door  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  was  opened  October  20,  1792. 
After  a  somewhat  impecunious  career,  it  was  changed 
into  a  public  dance-hall  in  1846,  famous  as  the  Prado 
until  1855,  when  it  was  pulled  down  and  superseded  by 
the  Closerie  des  Lilas  (Bullier),  near  the  Jardin  du 
Luxembourtj.  The  site  of  the  Cite-Varietes  ie  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce. 


the  ever-growing  fashion ableness  of  the 
theatres  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine, 
until,  in  1832,  the  whole  company  left  it 
in  a  body  for  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte- 
Saint-Martin  on  the  boulevards. 

Here  was  total  wreck  !  One  of  the  finest 
theatres  in  Paris — and  a  government 
theatre,  at  that — lying  fallow  for  lack 
of  a  company  and  an  audience.  Before 
the  year  was  out,  it  was  determined 
that  several  of  the  other  theatres  in  the 
capital  should  give  extra  performances 
at  the  Odeon,  in  rotation.  On  Septem- 
ber 15  this  plan  was  carried  into 
effect,  the  Comedie-Fran9aise  giving 
two  performances  a  week,  besides  play- 
ing every  night  at  its  own  house  in 
the  Palais-Royal.  This  state  of  affairs 
continued  for  a  little  while ;  but  the 
other  theatres  soon  tired  of  giving  these 
extra  performances,  and  one  after  an- 
other dropped  out  of  the  scheme.  In 
1834  the  only  one  left,  besides  the  Com- 
edie-Fran9aise,  was  the  Opera-Comique  ; 
toward  the  end  of  1837  even  it  gave  up 
the  enterprise,  and  the  Comedie  was 
left  to  run  the  Odeon  alone.  Finally  a 
separate  company  was  formed  for  the 
Odeon,  and  it  was  opened  as  the  reor- 
ganized Second  Theatre-Fran9ais  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1841. 

This  title  describes  the  theatre  very 
well  ;  the  repertory  of  the  Odeon  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  of  the  Come- 
die-Franyaise  across  the  river,  but  in 
the  management  of  the  theatre  a  far 
greater  elasticity  is  noticeable.  At  the 
Odeon  tradition  is  less  imperious  than 
at  the  Franyais,  and  is  more  frequently 
disregarded  ;  it  is  a  noteworthy  place  for 
trying  experiments,  bringing  out  new 
plays,  and  taking  old  ones  from  a  new 
artistic  point  of  view.  And  as  plays  are 
generally  mounted  there  with  a  less  punc- 
tilious thoroughness  of  rehearsal  than  at 
the  Franyais,  these  experiments  waste 
less  time  and  money,  and  are  not  to  be 
regretted  even  when  they  turn  out  to 
be  failures.  Its  company  is  made  up 
largely  of  young  material.  Many  an 
actor  at  the  Franyais  has  passed  through 
the  Odeon  before  being  accepted  as 
pensionnaire  at  the  first  theatre,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  actors  at  the  Odeon 
feel,  in  their  heart  of  heart,  that  their 
admission  to  the  Franyais  will  be  mainly 
a  matter  of  time.     For  instance,  an  ac- 
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cident  to  Mile  Dudlay  might  easily  re- 
sult in  the  Comc'die-Fran9aise  snapping 
up  Mile  Antonia  Laurent,  the  admirable 
young  tragedienne  of  the  Odeon.  The 
troupe,  too,  is  not  so  close  a  corporation 
as  that  of  the  Franyais  ;  at  the  house  in 
the  faubourg  Saint-Germain  an  actor  or 
actress  may  be  especially  engaged  for  a 
single  part  in  a  new  play,  the  engage- 
ment to  last  only  during  the  run  of  the 
play.  In  this  way  one  of  the  most  orig- 
inal and  talented  actresses  in  Paris, 
Mile  Kejane,  was  engaged  last  winter 
for  the  part  of  Germaine  in  de  Porto- 
Kiche's"Amoureuse."  It  was,  artistical- 
ly speaking,  quite  a  fall  upstairs  for  Mile 
R6jane,  who  had  just  been  acting  with 
enormous  success  at  the  Varietes  in 
"  Ma  cousine,"  a  broadish  farce-comedy 
of  a  far  lower  type  than  anything  that 
is  given  at  the  Odcon.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  single  person  in  the  theatrical 


world  of  Paris  upon  whom  so  much 
interest  is  centred  as  Mile  Re  jane.  By 
many  she  is  looked  upon  as  the  coming 
actress  of  modern  drama ;  it  is  even 
prophesied  that  the  doors  of  the  Fran- 
yais  itseK  will  fly  open  to  her  before  very 
long.  I  certainly  should  not  be  sur- 
prised at  it.  She  has  indubitably  a  streak 
of  genius  in  her  composition  ;  she  has 
temperament  and  immense  nervous 
energy.  Her  acting  is  brilliancy  itself, 
and  she  has,  moreover,  what  they  call 
in  Paris  nowadays  "  an  eminently  modern 
talent ; "  in  other  words,  she  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  naturaliste.  She  ought  to  go 
far,  with  that  inborn  magnetic  power  of 
hers.  Perhaps  it  will  all  depend  upon 
her  having  the  stability  of  character  ne- 
cessary to  make  her  stick  to  hard  work. 
But,  one  way  or  another,  she  seems 
pretty  surely  one  who  is  destined  to  be 
famous. 


SONG. 

By  Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 


Here's  the  last  rose, 
And  the  end  of  June, 
With  the  tulips  gone 
And  the  lilacs  strewn  ; 
A  light  wind  blows 
From  the  golden  west, 
The  bird  is  charmed 
To  her  secret  nest  : 
Here's  the  last  rose — 
In  the  violet  sky 
A  great  star  shines, 
The  gnats  are  dra^Ti 
To  the  purple  pines  ; 
On  the  magic  lawn 
A  shadow  flows 
From  the  summer  moon 
Here's  the  last  rose, 
And  the  end  of  the  tune. 


CRIME  AND  THE   LAW. 

By  Frederick  Smyth. 


THE  criminal  law,  and  the  methods 
in  which  it  is  administered,  are 
subjected  to  frequent  criticisms, 
some  of  which  are,  no  doubt,  just,  but 
many  of  which  are  founded  on  a  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  facts.  I  have 
often  wished  that  some  of  the  critics 
might  serve  for  a  few  terms  as  jurors  in 
our  criminal  courts,  and  they  would 
find  that  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain are  less  numerous  and  less  serious 
than  they  had  believed. 

It  is  often  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
criminal  law  is  harsh  ;  yet,  as  I  have  at 
times  said  to  the  petit  jurors  serving  be- 
fore me,  the  law  provides  safeguards 
which  at  every  step  tend  to  preserve 
the  innocent  from  any  wrong,  and  to 
aid  accused  men  to  maintain  their  inno- 
cence. A  person  accused  of  crime  is  en- 
titled, under  the  law,  to  an  immediate 
examination  into  the  facts  ;  his  accuser 
must  immediately  be  brought  before 
him,  and  the  committing  magistrate 
must  promptly  hold  an  examination,  so 
that  if  the  accusation  is  plainly  false,  or 
the  accused  man  can  establish  his  de- 
fence, he  may  be  released  without  fur- 
ther annoyance.  If  the  committing 
magistrate  decides  that  there  is  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  accused 
man  has  committed  the  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged,  the  Grand  Jury, 
consisting  of  intelligent  and  fair-mind- 
ed men,  examines  the  case  with  care, 
and  unless  the  accusation  appears  well 
founded  the  proceedings  are  dismissed. 
After  the  Grand  Jury  has  formulated 
the  charge,  and  the  accused  man  is  ar- 
raigned at  the  bar,  if  he  chooses  to 
stand  mute  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty  "  is 
entered  on  his  behalf ;  if  he  is  poor, 
counsel  is  assigned  to  defend  him  ;  if 
he  is  friendless  and  has  no  one  to  sub- 


poena witnesses  on  his  behalf,  he  may 
give  the  names  of  his  witnesses  to  the 
District  Attorney,  and  the  whole  power 
of  the  County  and  of  the  Court  is  at  his 
disposal  to  enforce  the  attendance  of 
any  one  who  can  testify  for  him.  The 
presumption  of  innocence  which  attaches 
to  a  man  at  the  moment  of  the  accu- 
sation follows  him  through  every  step 
of  the  proceedings.  The  presumption 
may,  at  times,  be  violent,  as  when  the  ac- 
cused man  is  seen  in  the  very  commis- 
sion of  the  crime  ;  but  if  for  any  reason 
the  evidence  against  him  cannot  be  prop- 
erly and  fully  presented  in  Court,  this 
presumption  prevents  his  conviction  of 
any  offence.  He  may,  if  he  chooses, 
take  the  witness-stand  and  testify  on 
his  own  behalf  ;  if  he  chooses  not  to 
testify,  the  fact  of  his  silence  cannot  be 
commented  upon  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  a  jury 
as  weighing  against  him.  He  is  tried 
by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  and  if  only  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  jurors  sees  in  the  evidence 
presented  sufficient  reason  for  his  ac- 
quittal, he  cannot  be  convicted.  He  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  reasonable 
doubt,  which  follows  him  at  every  stage 
of  the  case,  and  the  accusation  against 
him  must  be  proved  to  a  reasonable 
certainty.  His  character,  unless  he 
chooses  to  put  it  in  issue,  is  supposed 
to  be  good,  and  the  jury  must  so  regard 
it.  If  the  judge  is  led  into  any  error 
as  to  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence, or  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  and 
such  error  can  be  considered  as  inju- 
rious to  the  accused  man,  the  appellate 
tribunals  may  be  called  upon  to  pass 
upon  the  fairness  of  the  judge's  rulings. 
So  that,  instead  of  being  harsh  in  its  ap- 
plication, the  criminal  law  is  extremely 
careful  lest  an  accused  man  shall  be  in- 
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jured  by  any  failure  to  effectiyely  prove 
the  charge  against  him.  K  there  is  any 
discrimination,  it  is  against  the  commu- 
nity, whom  the  law  should  protect,  and 
not  against  the  individual  accused  of 
crime. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  application 
of  the  criminal  law  to  individual  cases 
by  the  judges  who  pass  sentence  is 
sometimes  unduly  severe.  Sentimental 
persons  will  bewail  the  fate  of  a  crimi- 
nal sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  impris- 
onment. If  a  thief  on  the  street  snatches 
from  the  hand  of  a  poor  woman  a  purse 
containing  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
he  is  convicted  of  a  serious  charge,  his 
friends  flock  to  his  support,  and  besiege 
the  judge  with  applications  for  mercy  ; 
his  wife  and  numerous  small  children, 
including  at  times  a  borrow^ed  infant, 
seek  to  affect  the  heart  of  the  judge 
and  turn  him  from  a  proper  consider- 
ation of  his  duty.  I  have,  at  times,  my- 
self been  accused  of  heartlessness,  be- 
cause in  spite  of  numerous  appeals  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  inflict  severe 
punishment  upon  criminals.  I  do  not 
lack  sympathy.  But,  my  sympathy  goes 
out  rather  toward  the  innocent  person 
against  whom  the  wrong  is  done,  than 
toward  the  person  by  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted. The  woman  from  whom  a  purse 
is  snatched  loses,  perhaps,  all  the  small 
sum  of  money  which  she  has  for  her 
immediate  support  ;  she  may  be  on  the 
way  to  purchase  the  necessary  articles 
to  sustain  her  family ;  she  may  have 
gathered,  with  economy  and  care,  a 
small  sum  to  provide  for  her  monthly 
rent,  and  while  in  the  public  street,  and 
trusting  to  the  safety  which  the  com- 
munity promises  to  her,  while  she  is  in 
the  innocent  pursuit  of  her  daily  duties, 
she  is  robbed  of  all  that  she  possess- 
es, and  compelled  to  undergo  suffering 
and  deprivation.  My  sympathies  go  out 
toward  her  rather  than  toward  the 
criminal  who  has  intentionlly  violated 
the  laws,  openly  committed  a  crime  of 
violence,  and  W'ho  is  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  attack  a  man  of  his  own  size 
and  strength.  If  sympathy  has  its  place, 
even  in  the  administration  of  the  crimi- 
nal law,  it  would  be  well  to  see  that  the 
sj^mpathy  is  directed  toward  the  right 
quarter. 

Some  complain  also  that  the  criminal 


law  is  unevenly  administered.  An  in- 
telligent young  man,  connected  with 
one  of  the  daily  newspapers,  once  asked 
me  to  explain  to  him  why  in  two  cases 
which  I  had  just  disposed  of,  and  in 
which  the  accusations  were  almost 
identical,  I  had  sentenced  one  defendant 
to  two  years  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  an- 
other to  more  than  four  years  in  the 
State  Prison.  I  explained  to  him  that 
in  one  case  the  accused  man  had  never 
before  been  guilty  of  any  serious  crime  ; 
that  his  employers  and  others  had  con- 
vinced me  that  he  had  been  industrious 
and  honest  for  many  years,  and  his 
crime  appeared  to  be  one  of  impulse 
largely,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the  smallest 
possible  punishment  would  be  sufficient 
to  convince  him  that  a  life  of  crime  was 
much  harder  and  less  profitable  than  a 
life  of  honest  work.  The  other  crim- 
inal was  one  who  had  at  other  times 
been  convicted  of  crime,  whose  com- 
panions were  notoriously  bad,  and  on 
whom  reforming  influences  had  here- 
tofore had  no  effect.  His  punishment 
must  be  severe  in  order  to  teach  him  to 
fear  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  to  refrain 
from  further  violations  of  it.  The 
young  gentleman  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  explanation,  and  saw  the  jus- 
tice of  the  discrimination  used. 

While  the  judges,  like  other  men,  do 
make  mistakes,  my  acquaintance  with 
those  who  have  presided  in  criminal 
courts  has  convinced  me  that  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  earnest  and  conscientious  in 
their  endeavors  to  fix  a  punishment 
which  is  most  just  in  the  particular  case 
under  consideration.  Many  sentences 
imposed  upon  criminals  have  followed 
restless  nights  in  which  the  judge  was 
considering  the  different  arguments  for 
and  against  leniency,  and  frequently  he 
has  consulted  with  other  experienced 
officials  to  the  end  that  no  unfairness 
toward  the  community  or  the  criminal 
should  result. 

There  are  some  particulars  in  which 
I  have  wished  that  the  Legislature  might 
amend  the  laws  under  which  criminals 
are  punished  in  New  York  State.  The 
Legislature,  in  many  cases,  has  fixed  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  punishment 
for  a  particular  crime  ;  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  I  have  thought  that  the 
minimum  might  well  be  reduced,  and  a 
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larger  discretion  given  to  the  judge. 
If  a  man  steals  $24  in  money  he  can- 
not be  more  severely  punished  than  by 
a  3^ear's  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  ;  but 
if  he  steals  %2Q>  in  money,  while  the 
circumstances  may  not  be  more  aggra- 
vated than  in  the  other  case,  he  cannot 
receive  less  than  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. There  is,  of  course,  little  or 
no  moral  difference  between  stealing  a 
sum  over  |25,  or  under  that  amount, 
and  while  a  distinction  founded  on  the 
amount  stolen  may  in  some  cases  be 
fair,  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  mini- 
mum punishment  for  the  greater  crime 
and  the  maximum  for  the  lesser  one 
should  more  nearly  approach.  There 
are  frequently  circumstances  in  which 
a  crime  comes  within  the  technical 
definition  of  a  robbery  or  burglary  of 
the  first  degree,  and  yet  there  are  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  case  which 
would  make  a  punishment  less  than  the 
minimum  now  provided  equitable.  This 
is  especially  true  of  first  offenders.  I 
have  frequently  recommended  that  the 
minimum  punishment  for  many  offences 
be  reduced. 

A  strange  omission,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  is  that  the  law  provides, 
in  New  York  City  at  least.,  no  method  by 
which  young  women  accused  of  a  first 
crime  can  be  sent  to  a  reforming  insti- 
tution instead  of  to  the  Penitentiary. 
As  to  men,  the  law  allows  a  convicted 
person  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty  to  be  sent  either  to  a  Reforma- 
tory, State  Prison,  or  in  some  cases  to 
the  Penitentiary,  so  that  the  punish- 
ment may  be  more  or  less  severe,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  offen- 
der. Only  one  place  of  restraint  is  now 
provided  for  women,  and  whether  the 
proven  charge  is  that  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  or  the  larceny  of  a  small 
amount,  the  woman  must  be  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary.  It  is  often  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled 
to  send  a  young  woman,  who  may  have 
been  brought  up  honestly  and  in  a  vir- 
tuous home,  and  who  has  only  been 
led  astray  by  a  sudden  impulse  to  com- 
mit some  act  of  dishonesty,  to  a  prison, 
where  she  must  have  as  associates  the 
vilest  and  the  most  hardened  of  her  sex. 
I  have  approved  of,  and  aided  in,  every 
movement    toward    establishing    a   re- 


formatory for  women,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  useful  institution  the  Elmira 
Reformatory  for  young  men,  but  thus 
far  without  success.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  State  may  soon  be  relieved  from 
the  shame  of  this  omission  in  its  crimi- 
nal statutes. 

The  law  might  also  well  be  changed 
in  the  interest  of  first  offenders.  The 
Courts  have  sometimes  exercised  the 
inherent  privilege  of  postponing  sen- 
tence and  discharging  the  offender  when 
it  is  evident  that  the  boy  or  young  man 
accused  of  his  first  offence  may  be  saved 
from  a  criminal  career  by  the  care  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  It  might  be  well, 
however,  if  a  sj^stem  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  I  am  informed  has  been 
recently  adopted  in  France,  were  incor- 
porated in  our  statutes,  so  that  a  judge 
might,  in  the  case  of  a  first  offender,  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  of  a  minor  degree, 
release  him  without  sentence,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  if  he  again,  within  five 
years  of  his  first  conviction,  were  guilty 
of  a  criminal  act,  he  should  be  punished 
for  his  first  offence  ;  but  if  for  five  years 
he  lived  an  honest  and  industrious  life, 
the  State  should  pardon  the  first  viola- 
tion of  its  criminal  laws,  and  he  should 
be  relieved  from  further  responsibility 
therefor.  In  the  case  of  offenders  con- 
victed for  a  second  or  third  time,  the  pun- 
ishment should  be  rendered  severe,  and 
the  judges  might  well  be  allowed  the 
discretion  which  now  rests  with  the 
prosecuting  attorney  and  the  jury,  of 
inflicting  a  double  punishment  upon 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  repeated 
violations  of  the  criminal  law. 

Chief  Inspector  Byrnes,  to  whose  skill 
and  intelligence  the  city  of  New  York 
owes  much  of  its  safety  from  the  dep- 
redations of  professional  thieves,  in  an 
article  in  the  North  American  Review, 
attributes  much  of  the  crime  in  the  city 
to  the  influences  surrounding  the  cheap 
lodging-houses,  where  many  crimes  of  a 
serious  nature  are  planned.  The  earlier 
steps  in  crime,  however,  are,  in  my  ex- 
perience, largely  due  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  population  in  narrow  and 
unhealthful  quarters.  Boys  are  almost 
compelled  to  seek  the  streets  as  a  place 
of  recreation  after  their  daily  work,  and 
gather  upon  the  nearest  street-corners, 
and,  influenced  by  older  and  more  hard- 
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ened  companions,  they  readily  form 
themselves  into  associations  or  "  gangs," 
which  sometimes  degenerate  into  con- 
spiracies for  committing  crime.  They 
have  only  uncomfortable  or  squalid 
homes,  sometimes  occupied  by  drunken 
parents,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
they  should  seek  elsewhere  means  of 
diversion,  and  should  be  unconsciously 
led  into  committing  the  smaller  offences 
with  which  a  criminal  life  usually  begins. 
Any  change  in  the  housing  of  the  poorer 
classes  by  which  homes  can  be  made  more 
attractive  and  healthful  would  certainly 
have  an  influence  in  lessening  crime. 

A  great  influence  toward  lessening 
the  number  of  professional  criminals  is 
found  in  the  reforming  institutions  for 
young  men.  The  Elmira  Reformatory, 
to  which  male  criminals  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  years  may  be 
sent,  has  done  an  especially  useful  work 
in  this  direction.  The  statistics  show 
that  of  those  who  are  committed  to  this 
institution  a  large  proportion  do  not 
return  to  criminal  careers.  They  are 
taught  a  trade,  if  they  do  not  already 
know  one,  and  the  habits  of  industry 
and  study  which  they  there  acquire 
often  influence  their  future  lives.  The 
judges  are  always  ready,  in  proper 
cases,  to  send  young  men  who  have  not 
previously  been  guilty  of  a  serious  of- 
fence to  this  institution.  The  law  was 
at  one  time  so  worded  that  if  a  young 
man  had  been  convicted  of  a  misde- 
meanor merely,  he  could  not,  on  any 
subsequent  conviction  of  a  felony,  be 
sent  to  the  Reformator3^  I,  however, 
urged,  and  the  Legislature  has  enacted, 
a  change,  by  which  a  young  man  may 
have  the  benefit  of  this  institution  if  he 
has  not  previously  been  convicted  of  a 
felony.  Under  the  rule  which  excluded 
those  who  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  misdemeanors,  a  boy  who  had  been 
arrested  for  a  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  by  playing  ball  in  the  streets,  or 
for  some  similar  act,  could  not  be  sent, 
on  his  conviction  of  a  felonj',  to  the  Re- 
formatory, but  must  instead  be  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary  or  the  State  Prison. 
The  law,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  much 
more  useful,  and  gives  a  wider  discre- 
tion to  the  Judge  in  reference  to  the 
commitment  of  young  men  to  this  ex- 
cellent institution. 


A  very  large  proportion  of  the  crimi- 
nal offences  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Courts  consists  of  those  committed  by 
boys,  or  young  men  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  In  many  cases  the 
crimes  are  the  result  of  the  influence  of 
elder  criminals,  or  are  committed  with- 
out a  realization  of  the  great  wrong- 
fulness of  the  act.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  criminal  instinct  is  strong  in 
even  immature  youths.  A  boy  of  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  who  was  brought  be- 
fore me  a  few  years  ago,  was  convicted 
of  a  high  degree  of  robbery,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  in  other  cases  he  had  been 
guilty  of  similar  offences,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  extreme  youth  had  escaped 
punishment.  He  took  part  with  older 
men  in  assaulting  citizens  on  the  street 
and  taking  property  from  their  persons. 
The  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
to  which  institution  I  committed  the 
boy,  refused  to  receive  him,  because  of 
his  previous  crimes  and  the  bad  influ- 
ence which  he  exerted  upon  other  in- 
mates. I  was  unwilling  to  send  him 
either  to  the  Penitentiary  or  the  State 
Prison  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  be- 
cause I  felt  certain  that  association  with 
older  criminals  would  only  render  him 
more  hardened  in  his  vicious  career. 
He  was  detained  in  the  city  prison  for 
many  months  and  finally  discharged. 
Other  instances  of  the  early  depravity  of 
members  of  the  criminal  class  have  come 
to  my  attention. 

The  fact  that  so  many  crimes  are 
committed  by  persons  of  immature 
years,  however  sad  it  may  be,  proves 
that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  jDenal- 
ties  of  the  criminal  law  are  effective  in 
preventing  crime.  Young  men  who 
have  had  their  first  experience  in  a 
reforming  or  penal  institution  either 
learn  caution,  and  do  not  again  expose 
themselves  to  conviction  of  serious  of- 
fences, or  become  convinced  that  honest 
employment  at  some  laborious  occupa- 
tion is,  after  all,  more  profitable  than 
the  criminal  career,  with  its  liability 
of  detection  and  severe  punishment. 
Some,  of  course,  of  the  young  offenders 
continue  their  lives  of  crime  and  become 
professional  criminals.  The  number  of 
professional  cnminals  is,  however,  small- 
er than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  and  in 
New  York  City,  at  least,  the  poHce,  and 
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especially  the  detective  force,  are  able  to 
preserve  the  community  from  most  of 
their  attempted  depredations.  Men  who 
belong  to  the  professional  criminal  class 
are  closely  watched  ;  every  action  is 
noted  and  reported  at  head-quarters  ; 
they  are  prohibited  from  approaching 
the  banking  district ;  when  any  suspi- 
cious movements  on  their  part  are  no- 
ticed a  closer  watch  is  maintained,  and 
most  of  them  are  soon  driven  from  the 
city  and  compelled  to  seek  abodes  in 
other  lands  or  other  portions  of  this 
country.  While  the  present  system  of 
punishment  may  have  occasional  defects 
it  has  certainly  resulted  in  minimizing 
the  evils  to  w^hich  society  is  exposed 
from  the  criminal  offences  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York  is 
the  point  of  attraction  to  criminals  from 
other  lands,  and  has,  as  all  great  cities 
have,  a  fascination  for  those  who  lead 
irregular  lives,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
believe,  from  my  experience,  that  serious 
crimes  have  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  population.  The  immi- 
grants who  seek  our  shores  are,  as  a  rule, 
industiious  and  worthy  ;  but  among 
them  are  many  who  come  from  coun- 
tries where  the  laws  are  lax  and  where 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  resort  to  violence.  These  usual- 
ly remain  in  this  city  instead  of  seeking 
homes  in  other  parts  of  the  countiy. 

Another  constant  addition  to  the 
criminal  class  is  from  those  who  have 
been  attracted  from  other  places  by  the 
comparative  freedom  from  observation 
afforded  by  city  life,  and  who,  freed  from 
the  restraints  of  home,  easily  drift  into 
lawless  lives.  The  ranks  of  the  crimi- 
nals are  constantly  recruited  from  these 
quarters.  Yet  the  contest  which  society 
wages  against  criminals  has  not  been 
unsuccessful.  The  younger  members 
of  the  criminal  class  frequently  reform, 
or  find  resistance  to  organized  society 
so  hopeless  that  they  give  up  the  fight. 
Between  professional  criminals  and  the 
forces  of  law  and  order  the  contest  is 
never  ended  until  the  criminal  dies  or  is 
imprisoned  for  life  in  a  State  Prison. 
The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  officials 


representing  society  is  to  repress  the  evil 
instincts  of  those  who  are  found  in  the 
criminal  ranks,  or  to  nullify  their  most 
daring  efforts.  The  struggle  Avill  con- 
tinue as  long  as  society  exists,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  victories  will  ever 
be  more  constant  and  decided  on  the 
side  of  those  who  seek  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  community. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  of  late 
in  the  discussions  of  lawyers  as  to  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  jury  sys- 
tem. I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my 
belief  that  any  change,  at  least  affect- 
ing the  jury  system  in  criminal  cases, 
would  be  unwise.  I  have  found,  in  a 
long  experience,  that  in  a  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  decisions  of  juries  as  to 
the  facts  of  a  particular  case  have  been 
just  and  wise.  It  has  sometimes  sur- 
prised me  to  see  how  men  belonging 
to  the  business  community,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  intricacies  of  the  law 
have  made  sharp  distinctions  between 
different  grades  of  offences,  and  have 
brought  in  verdicts  which  conform  ex- 
actly to  the  legal  requirements  of  the 
cases.  It  has  sometimes  happened,  per- 
haps, that  jurors  have  been  influenced 
b}'-  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  to  ren- 
der a  verdict  which  does  not  comply 
exactly  with  the  legal  definition  of  the 
crime  proven,  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  substantial  justice  has  been 
done.  I  know  of  no  other  method  which 
approaches  in  fairness  toward  the  ac- 
cused, and  in  justice  to  the  community 
at  large,  the  decision  by  a  jury  of  the 
facts  in  a  criminal  case.  The  judges  cer- 
tainly do  not  seek  added  responsibility. 
It  would  be  unfair  and  burdensome  to 
them  to  require  that  they  should  pass 
not  only  upon  the  legal  questions  which 
arise  but  upon  the  facts.  The  twelve 
jurors  can  pay  their  sole  attention  to  the 
facts,  often  intricate  and  complicated, 
and  by  a  discussion  and  a  comparison 
of  views  can  justly  weigh  them.  The 
jury  system  as  it  now  exists  is  the  result 
of  centuries  of  experience,  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  always  be  maintained  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  safeguards  against 
error  or  injustice  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law. 


A   BALLADE   OF    DAWN. 

By  Hugh  McCulloch,  Jr, 

"Placida  notte,  e  verecondo  raggio 
Delia  cadente  luna." 

The  wan  east  quivers,  and  a  chilling  breeze 

Comes  trembling  o'er  the  eai*th  ;  the  silence  lies 
Oppressively  on  all  things,  and  the  trees 

Don  ever-changing  shapes  while  night-time  dies. 

From  off  the  river  feathery  mists  arise 
And  clothe  the  shivering  earth  in  garments  rare. 
Changed  things,  that  seem  like  uncouth  monsters,  glare 

Where  late  the  moonlight  cast  a  charmed  glow. 
The  stars  grow  faint,  and  fade  into  the  air, 

And  in  the  west  the  weary  moon  hangs  low. 

To-night  has  been  a  night  of  nights  ;  great  seas 

Of  tremulous  moonlight,  pouring  from  the  skies 
Enchanted  all  the  earth  and  made  sui*cease 

Of  restlessness,  and  stilled  each  vague  surmise. 

Its  beauty  charmed  away  earth's  laboring  sighs. 
And  brought  nej)enthe  for  its  sharp  desj^air. 
Strange  shadows  hurried  o'er  the  meadows,  where 

The  wavering  mist  now  billows  to  and  fro. 
Alas,  the  night  is  gone  that  Avas  so  fair, 

And  in  the  west  the  weary  moon  hangs  low. 

And  with  the  night  has  fled  the  golden  ease 
That  filled  my  heart  beneath  the  myriad  eyes 

Of  midnight.     Day  is  near,  and  beauty  flees 
Before  its  naked  squalor.     Now  the  cries 
Of  birds  are  heard,  who  know  that  in  some  wise 

Another  day  must  yield  the  wonted  share 

Of  hard-earned  food.     And  all  the  beasts  prepare 
To  fight  for  niggard  gifts  their  lives  bestow. 

Day's  murmurs  stir  them  in  their  nightly  lair. 
And  in  the  west  the  weary  moon  hangs  low. 

Yet  this  is  but  a  symbol ;  everywhere 

Could  man  find  peace,  if  his  weak  heart  would  dare 

To  search  ;  the  very  dawn  is  joyful,  though 
Its  breath  seems  chilled  with  day,  and  toil,  and  care, 

And  in  the  west  the  weary  moon  hangs  low. 


A  DAY  WITH   THE   DONKEY-BOYS. 

By  E,  H,  Blashfield  and  E,  IV,  Blashjield. 


EACH  one  of  our  days  in  Egypt  *  was 
a  delight  in  its  ever  fresh  recur- 
rence of  shining  sun  and  shining 
river  ;  and  not  least  pleasant  was  the 
January  morning  of  our  first  visit  to 
Medinet  Haboo.  While  breakfast  was 
eaten  in  the  cabin,  Alee  and  Mahaeel 
packed  the  luncheon,  and  above  stairs 
the  side-saddles  thumped  upon  the  deck 
as  Nafardy  carried  them  to  the  felucca. 
When  it  came  alongside  cushions  were 
thrown  in,  the  travellers  followed,  and 
six  blue-gowned  figures  burst  into  a 
chant  as  they  bent  to  the  oars,  and  the 
boat  shot  diagonally  southwest  against 
a  stiff  current. 

The  sun  was  hot,  but  the  dry  air  not 
unbracing,  the  water  glittered,  the  wide 
sleeves  of  the  sailors  fluttered  in  the 
wind,  the  hum  upon  the  Luxor  bank 
lessened,  the  tall  yards  of  the  dahabee- 
yehs  seemed  to  grow  shorter,  the  tem- 
ple as  it  receded  rose  higher,  taking  its 
true  place  in  the  landscape,  the  white 
houses,  the  boats  and  steamers  becom- 
ing so  many  dwarfs  in  presence  of  the 
columnar  giants  which  marched  in  yel- 

*See  "Afloat  on  the  Nile,"  by  the  same  authors,  in 
ScRiBNER's  Magazine  for  December,  1891. 


low  procession  against  the  sky,  till  palm- 
groves  replaced  houses  and  huts,  dot- 
ting the  east  bank  to  the  northward 
where  Karnak  raises  its  huge  pilon. 

The  Hathorites  leaned  back  against 
the  cushions  in  lazy  satisfaction  that 
for  this  one  morning  they  were  rid  of 
their  self-constituted  attendant,  Khalee- 
fa.  Each  day  after  breakfast  that  ven- 
erable donkey  broker  and  vender  of  an- 
tiquities upon  commission  had  lain  in 
wait  at  the  cabin  door  and  asked  of  the 
sailors  the  destination  of  the  Howagat. 
Karnak?  Oh,  then,  he  would  go  also, 
he  wished  to  see  a  man  there.  Medinet 
Haboo?  That  was  just  the  thing  for 
him,  he  was  absolute  ruler  at  Medinet 
— owned  a  house  there,  a  camel,  and  a 
slave  or  two,  and  was  almost  a  little 
scriptural  king.  Wherever  the  Hath- 
ors'  people  were  going,  there  his  busi- 
ness and  his  pleasure  called  him,  for 
had  he  not  followed  the  *'  big  Howaga  " 
for  several  winters,  and  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  him  to  be  neglected  ? 
The  Socratic  depression  of  his  nose  did 
not  repel,  tlie  Socratic  bulge  of  his  fore- 
head indicated  wise  benevolence,  and  at 
first  he  was  given  entire  credit.  But 
donkeys  of  his  provision  were  knife- 
backed  or  broken-winded,  and  were  left 
behind  by  their  fellows ;  operations  in 
antiquities — sold  by  him  at  alleged  bear 
market  rates — were  unsatisfactory  when 
compared  with  purchases  made  through 
others,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  that 
he  had  not  learned  the  day's  itinerary. 
Alas!  what  was  that,  squatting  upon 
the  very  bow  of  the  boat — unwished-for 
figure-head  to  the  felucca  ?  Self-gratu- 
lation  had  been  over  early,  there  he  was, 
looking  eagerly  at  the  western  bank, 
where  small  black  objects  began  to 
move  along  the  water's  edge  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  landing. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  im- 
portunity of  the  donkey-boy,  but  the 
half  has  not  been  told,  nor  ever  will  be, 
of  this  impish  bronze  centaur.  No  con- 
dition of  things  where  there  is  not  in- 
tent to  kill,  wound,  or  even  hurt  could 
be  so  hke  a  battle  as  a  meeting  between 
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Study  of   Drapery  or.   a   Windy   Day  at  Luxor, 

donkey-boys  and  tlieir  j^ossible 
prey.  The  mild-mannered  man 
who  in  Cairo  shakes  his  head  at 
the  use  of  the  cudgel,  before  his 
second  excursion  gets  him  a  stick, 
and  ere  he  leaves  Egypt  wishes 
he  were  a  very  Robin  Hood  in 
proficiency  at  quarter- staff.  "  The 
stick  fell  from  heaven,"  says  the 
Arab  proverb ;  if  so,  it  was  up- 
on a  community  of  quarrelsome 
donkey -boys,  just  as  Zeus  sent 
the  storks  to  the  frogs.  Each 
boy  means  to  get  yoa,  if  not  you, 
then  a  piece  of  you,  which  means 
your  box,  your  guide-book,  or  um- 
brella. 

A  half-dozen  good  donkeys  had 
been  ordered  for  the  six  members 
of  the  party.  Eighteen  or  so  of 
the  animals  were  galloped  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  many  of  them 


iirged  out  into  the  stream  until  their 
saddle  -  girths  were  wet.  The  imps, 
holding  up  their  gowns  in  their  teeth, 
showed  more  and  more  of  copper  body 
as  they  waded  about  the  boat  and 
thrust  in  dark  slender  paws,  seizing 
guide-books,  umbrellas,  and  baskets. 
Shallows  stopped  the  felucca,  which 
was  fairly  mobbed.  Mahmoud,  scoop- 
ing with  his  hands,  threw  as  much  of 
the  Nile  as  he  could  upon  the  invad- 
ers, and  Moorhany,  losing  his  temper, 
brought  down  his  oar  with  a  tremendous 
splash,  missing  the  boys  and  drench- 
ing the  ladies  with  water,  which,  how- 
ever, the  hot  sun  quickly  dried.  Mean- 
time the  figure-head  had  slipped  down 
from  the  felucca,  and  becoming  a  mer- 
man, Khaleefa,  with  an  accomplice, 
seized  the  legs  of  the  lightest  Howaga, 
lifted  him  from  the  gunwale,  opened  him 
like  a  compass  and  deposited  him  as- 
tride a  donkey,  which  driven  deep  into 
the  water,  had  been  predestined  to  him 
by  this  Arab  Ulysses. 
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But  the  Howaga,  who  had  been  served  thenaic    frieze.      With     every    donkey 

60  before,  rode  the  donkey  ashore  and  there  ran  a  bo}-,  and  Khaleefa,  upon  one 

exchanged  it  for  his  own,  to  Khaleefa's  of  the  rejected,  pounded  along  with  the 

disgust.     The  other  five  travellers  were  rest,  for  a  day  with  the  Howagat  was 
carried    throuofh    the    slial- 
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lows  by  the  sailors,  and  the 
battle  began.  While  Ne- 
fardy  buckled  on  the  side- 
saddles, the  Howagat  were 
bombarded  with  donkeys 
whose  masters,  intrenched 
behind  them,  shunted  them 
at  their  victims  who  were 
bumped  one  against  the 
other,  the  umbrellas  jerking 
and  swaying  in  the  ladies' 
hands.  Donkeys  trod  upon 
them,  they  charged  one  wing 
which  gave  way,  but  were 
immediately  enveloped  upon 
the  other  side  by  donkey 
light  cavalrymen,  the  latter 
skirmishing,  slapping  their 
high  red  saddles,  screaming, 
"You  take  it,  my  donkey, 
3'ou  donkey  sick,  werry  bad, 
sit  down  soon  ! "  The  tall 
sailors,  Abderrachman  and 
Urushwan,  fended  them  off 
with  poles,  and  the  canary- 
colored  gown  of  Mahaeel, 
the  Coptic  waiter,  streamed 
in  pursuit  of  the  lunch-bas- 
ket, which  a  guerilla  donkey- 
boy,  intent  on  porterage 
fees,  had  eloped  with  at  a 
canter.  Khaleefa's  benevo- 
lent forehead  bulged  as 
much  as  ever,  but  his  soul 
was  black,  all  his  beasts  had  been  re-  always  desirable  to  one  who  had  much 
fused.  At  last  the  saddles  being  fast  spare  time.  In  the  pouches  of  the  sail- 
and  all  the  party  mounted,  except  the  ors  there  was  tobacco  which  could  be 
sailors  who  would  walk  or  run  as  might  levied  upon,  there  would  be  the  leav- 
be,  the  party  were  off  with  a  jingle  and  ings  of  the  occidental  lunch — unclean 
a  shout  at  a  sort  of  scuttling  canter  ;  food,  reconcilable,  however,  to  a  philo- 
tlie  dozen  supernumerary  boys  who  had  sojohic  Moslem  who  consorted  much 
all  become  equestrian  since  their  wares  with  Franks  ;  then  there  were  hypothet- 
were  out  of  the  market,  circled  about  ical  empty  bottles  and  sardine  boxes, 
the  travellers  like  a  Greek  chorus,  pre-  crumbs  of  all  sorts  from  Dives'  table  ; 
dieting  coming  woe,  chanting  in  unison  so  Khaleefa  rode  and  Eayah  ran,  until 
dire  prognostications  that  the  beasts  the  plump  little  body  of  the  latter  tiring 
would  become  donkeys  couchant,  don-  the  brown  legs,  the  rider  took  before 
keys  scant,  that  they  were  sick  and  him  on  the  saddle  this  son  of  his  old 
worthless.     So  they  galloped  as  far  as    age. 

the  first  Arab  village,  sitting  their  ani-  After  crossing  a  long  stretch  of  sand 
mals  as  lightly  with  their  naked  brown  and  fording  a  shallow  arm  of  the  Nile, 
limbs  as  the  cavalrymen   of  the  Pana-    the  procession  climbed  the  high  bank, 
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rode  along  the  dike  and  struck  through  the  sailors  patronized  their  goolahs,  and 
the  wheat-fields.  The  western  shore  of  a  few  piastres  were  well  expended  on 
the  river  at  Thebes  is  a  little  pastoral    them  ;  for  bronze  Fatmeh,  black  Anuba, 

and  even  mocking  Ayesha, 
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were  decorative  accessories, 
pleasant  to  look  at,  and  there 
was  a  mine  of  wealth  in  their 
conversation. 

In  spite  of  their  battle  at 
the  water's  edge  the  Howa- 
gat  were  rather  fond  of  don- 
key-boys, and  moved  ordi- 
narily about  the  streets  of 
Luxor  with  a  retinue  of 
them  ;  but  on  this  day  the 
Luxor  contingent  was  ab- 
sent, it  did  not  go  to  the 
western  bank  with  small 
parties.  Such  visits  would 
have  entailed  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  westerners, 
and  beatings  at  their  hands 
when  the  chance  offered. 
Only  when  the  semi-weekly 
battalion  of  Cook's  tourists 
poured  over  the  river  to 
Medinet  or  the  tombs  of 
the  Kings,  needing  every 
donkey  in  the  district,  did 
the  Luxor  boys  go  ;  for  the 
westerners  were  bigger 
than  they,  and  had  not  been 
softened  into  effeminacy  by 
life  in  the  mud  metropolis 
world  of  flocks  and  herds,  of  sheep,  opposite  them.  Indeed,  to  the  moralis- 
goats,    baby   camels,    and   donkeys  too     tic  inhabitants  of  Karnak  who  put  their 
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young  to  be  loaded.  There  are  no  vil- 
lages like  Karnak  or  Luxor,  but  wind- 
swayed  seas  of  wheat  and  barley  break- 
ing against  the  magnificent  cliffs  which 
are  the  necropolis  of  ancient  Thebes  ; 
while  among  the  green  and  yellow  weaves 
of  grain  rise,  like  out -lying  reefs,  the 
ruins  of  the  Ramesseum  and  of  Koor- 
uch. 

And  now  there  came  to  meet  us  six 
little  Rebeccas,  their  long  veils  dragging 
in  the  dust  as  the  bearers  ran  forward, 


endeavor  into  agriculture  and  begging, 
to  the  Koorneh  men  who  devoted  theirs 
to  mummy  stealing,  and  the  manufact- 
ure of  excellent  imitation  scarabs,  Luxor 
is  corrupt  from  contact  with  the  Gia- 
our, its  standard  of  morality  low.  But 
Luxor  and  Karnak  alike  disapproved  of 
Fatmeh,  who  had  just  come  among  the 
water-carriers.  Also  they  admired  — 
disajoproved  because  at  the  preposterous 
age  of  nearly  thirteen  years  she  was 
still  unveiled  and  carried  a  water- jar  for 


their  heads  glistening  with  water-drops  foreigners  ;  admired  because  she  was  the 

splashed   from    their  jars  —  small    jars  beauty   of   the     district.      Said  Yussuf 

which  these  little   canephorse  carried  all  Mohammed,  embodying  the  morality  of 

day  long,  offering  them   from  time    to  his  native  village,  "if  a  Howaga  wants 

time  as  they  ran  beside  the  donkeys —  water  at  Karnak  a  boy  gives  it  him  ;  if 

fleet  and  tireless  through  the  sand  and  a  girl   brought  it,    her  parents   would 

over  the  rocks.     These  clay  bottles  were  stick   a   knife  in  her."     Yussuf 's  wife's 

full  of  unfiltered  water,  and  that  brought  mother,  like  Peter's,  lay  sick  of  a  fever, 

with  the  luncheon  was  preferable,  but  and  because  the  wife  visited  the  poor 
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old  woman  several  times,  lie  divorced 
her  ;  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  moral- 
ist and  disciplinarian.  Indeed  he  boast- 
ed of  it  as  he  led  the  lady's  donkey 
through  the  wheat,  and  vaunted  his  own 
abstemiousness,  saying  that  he  did  not 
even  drink  coffee  in  the  morning,  but 
took  ''  only  a  httle  bread  and  a  few  trees 


{i.e.,  dates)  for  breakfast."  On  being 
scolded  for  beating  his  donkey,  he  ar- 
gued wisely — "  I  tell  him  twice,  he  not 
do  it,  then  I  must  beat  him  ;  yes,  I  beat 
my  wife  too  when  she  give  me  some 
words — not  much,  only  two  or  three 
stick."  The  fact  that  in  America  a  wife- 
beater  might  be  imprisoned  and  a  di- 
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vorce  obtained  by  the  woman,  overcame 
him  utterly.  Somewhere  the  founda- 
tions of  society  had  evidently  been  un- 
dermined, who  knew  but  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  might  reach  Egypt. 
The  lady  pointing  out  Pharaoh  on  the 
pilon,  towering  gigantic  over  the  cap- 
tives he  strikes  down,  said  later,  "  That 
is  just  like  Egypt,  the  big  man  always 
beats  the  little  one."  "  Yes,"  he  an- 
swered, smiling  brightly,  '•'  Moslem  man 
very  brave  ;  he  beat  dog,  he  beat  wife, 
he  beat  child.  Englishman  onh'  beat  in 
bottles  !  "  {i.e.,  battles.) 

Meanwhile,    if   we  tired   of   Yussuf's 
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lofty   moralizing,  there  was  much   dra- 
matic interest  in  watchin^i:  Fatmeh  and 


her  admirers.     She  was  the  idol  of  the 
donkey-boys,   and   they   all,   even   little 
eight-year     old    Abdou,    hung    on    her 
words  and  followed  in  her  footsteps  ;  our 
progress  was  regulated  by  her    move- 
ments.    "AVhen  swift  Camilla   scoured 
the  plain,"  sticks  were  swung,  donkeys 
belabored,  and  regardless  of  their  own 
wishes  or  intentions,  travellers,  sailors, 
and  admirers    came  tearing,  plunging, 
and    hallooing    after    her ;    when    she 
stopped    to  buy   sugar-cane,  or  gossip 
with    the    herdsmen,    we  trailed    along 
at  a  snail's  pace,  deserted  by  our  respec- 
tive motive  powers.     Fatmeh  was  a  hoy- 
den, tall,  strong  as  a  boy,  and 
rather  pretty,  with  a  charm- 
ing, subtle,  Leonardesque 
smile,  and  though  somewhat 
spoiled    by   tourists,    seemed 
kind  and  generous,  dividing 
her  dates  and  sugar-cane  with 
all  the  others  and  giving  an 
extra  share  to  the  little  ones. 
Her  conquests  are  over  now, 
and  she  is  veiled,  muzzled,  and 
married  to  a  son  of  Abd-er- 
Easool ;  it  must  sometimes  be 
a  trifle  dreary  for  her  shut  up 
in  a  little  mud-house  after  her 
free  life  in  the  open  air,  but 
she  is  not  forgotten.     All  the 
water-carriers  have  inherited 
her  name,  and  each  one  men- 
daciously assures  you  that  she 
is  the  original  Fatmeh. 

But  while  we  were  watch- 
ing this  village  idyl,  two 
strange  figures,  which  from  a 
mile  away  had  looked  like 
twin  crags  rising  from  a  tran- 
quil sea  of  rippling  wheat, 
had  grown  in  stature  until 
they  towered  high  in  air,  and 
the  travellers  were  at  the  feet 
of  the  Colossi  of  the  plain  ; 
statues  of  Amenophis  in., 
kings  and  gods  at  once  ;  giant 
Dioscuri  in  the  Pantheon  of 
deities  who  appear  above  and 
beneath  the  ground  in  this 
vast  metropolis.  They  were 
warders  to  a  vanished  temple, 
and  their  faces,  which  from 
a  height  of  nearly  sixty  feet 
looked  across  the  plain  of  Thebes  toward 
a  great  city,  have  vanished  also  ;  the}'  are 
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worn  and  crum- 
bled, but  mighty 
still  in    their  old 
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age  ;  one  is  a  mon- 
olith, the  other, 
shattered  to  the 
waist  by  an  earth- 
quake, was  restored 
in  courses  of  stone 
by  Septimius  Sev- 
■erus.  The  latter 
and  northern  one 
of  the  two  will  al- 
ways remain  to  us, 
not  Amenophis,  but 
the  vocal  Memnon 
of  the  Greeks,  whose  cry  to  his 
mother  Aurora,  whether  caused  by 
priestcraft  or  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  upon  crevices  of  damp  rock,  de- 
lighted the  Koman  seekers  after  marvels. 
From  knees  to  feet  Memnon,  Avho  had 
been  an  autograph  album  to  ancient  vis- 
itors, was  covered  as  closely  as  a  printed 
page  with  handsome  Greek  lettering,  and 
it  was  curious  to  see  how  the  vandal  John 
Jones  of  to-day,  who  had  cut  his  name 
on  the  monuments,  became  tolerable  and 
even  fascinating  as  he  receded  into  an- 
tiquity. One  liked  to  see  where  Greek 
mercenaries  had  left  their  mark,  where 
Roman  legionaries  garrisoning  some  hot 
frontier  fortress  had  put  up  an  inscrip- 
tion, where  monks  had  cut  a  rude  cross, 
or  even  where  Bonaparte's  Frenchmen 
had  scrawled  their  names.  Looking  at 
the  finely  cut  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
Colossus,  and  the  archaistic  verses  com- 
posed by  the  best  society  of  the  antique 
world,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  their  authors 
at  work  here.  The  background  has 
changed  but  little  since  they  stood  in 
the  early  morning,  waiting  to  hear  Mem- 
non ;  the  dawn  turned  the  Libyan  range 
to  rosy  gold,  and  the  dew-wet  bean 
flowers  were  as  frequent  then  as  now  ; 
the  water  of  the  inundation  still  stood 
here  and  there  in  the  meadows  reflecting 
the  young  corn  in  its  glassy  pools  ;  the 
Nile  twisted  through  the  wheat-fields 
like  a  sacred  dragon  scaled  with  gold 
and  purple  ;  the  three  peaks  of  the 
Arabian  chain  rose  pyramid-like  at  the 
end  of  the  long,  fiat-topped  mountain 
wall  that  guards  the  eastern  plain  ;  but 
the  great  temple,  of  which  now  only  a 
few  scattered  blocks  and  prostrate  col- 
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umns  remain,  then  lay  behind  the  Co- 
lossi. Thebes  was  still  S2:)lendid  with 
her  temples  and  shrines  ;  Kariiak  tow- 
ered high  a})ove  the  palms  at  the  end  of 
her  wide,  siDliinx-bortlered  avenue  ;  to 
right  and  left  of  Memnon,  backed  against 
the  mountains,  or  rising  from  the  plain, 
were  the  temples  of  Eamessids,  and 
Thothmes,  and  Ptolemies,  still  gorgeous 
with  their  old  magnificence  in  spite  of 
Time  and  Cand)yses,  and  the  Eoman 
robbers.  Perhaps  Hadrian,  the  hand- 
some dilettante  trifier  with  the  arts,  was 
roused  from  his  sullen  melancholy  by 
all  this  beauty  ;  perhaps  he  was  still 
mourning  the  loss  of  his  favorite  An- 
tinous.  and  even  the  gods  voice  could 
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not  comfort  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
came  alone  to  hear  Memnon,  and  it  was 
not  until  some  clays  later  that  he  was 
followed  by  the  Empress  Sabina  and 
her  train. 

A  fine  spectacle  it  must  have  been  ! 
Augusta  in  a  rage  because  Memnon, 
who  like  most  singers  had  his  caprices, 
remained  obstinately  silent ;  the  house- 
philosopher  in  his  Stoic's  cloak,  carry- 
ing the  pet  lap-dog  ;  the  elegant  young 
chamberlains,  whom  early  rising  had 
made  a  trifle  cross  ;   the  pretty  painted 


court  -  ladies  shielding  their  delicately 
tinted  cheeks  from  the  sunlight  and 
yawning  behind  jewelled  fingers  ;  Julia 
Balbilla  writing  the  Doric  and  ^olian 
verses  which  in  that  age  of  archaistic 
bric-a-brac,  of  grammarians  and  acad- 
emies, were  much  admired  ;  then  there 
were  bearers  carrying  the  bronze  litters, 
half -naked,  clean-limbed  runners  shiver- 
ing a  little  in  the  cool  dawn  ;  pert  slave 
girls  laden  with  their  mistress's  scarfs 
and  parasols  ;  a  crowd  of  beggars  and 
water-carriers,  of  porters  and  charioteers 
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and  servants'  servants,  a  whole  retinue, 
of  which  we  and  our  little  train  seemed 
like  a  modern  parody. 

They  were  aristocratic  pilgrims  gen- 
erally who  visited  the  Colossus — culti- 
vated, travelled,  and  ffisthetically  devout; 
generals  of  the  Thebaid,  governors  of 
nomes,  poets  of  the  Museum,  priests  of 
Serapis,  prefects  of  the  legion  and  of 
the  camp,  domestic  patres  familiarum 
travelling,  like  Gemellus,  "with  his  dear 
wife  Rutiha  and  his  children,"  celebrities 
like  Strabo  and  Germanicus,  the  Em- 
perors Hadrian  and  Septimius  Severus, 
empresses,  noble  ladies,  and  such  smaller 
fry  as  Decurions  and  Centurions,  who, 
like  bluff  soldiers,  wrote  their  names  in 
Latin,  while  the  finer  folk  affected  Greek  ; 
for,  since  Juvenal's  time  the  Gra3culus 
had  become  a  Roman  institution. 

It  was  then  the  custom  for  pilgrims 
or  travellers,  when  visiting  a  shrine  or 
monument,  to  salute  the  local  genius  in 
the  name  of  their  friends  or  loved  ones 
at  home,  in  order  that  they  too  might 
share  in  the  blessings  of  the  holy  place. 
On  the  Colossus  are  many  examples  of 
these  proscynemata  or  reverential  saluta- 
tions offered  for  the  absent  in  this  sweet 
old  fashion,  and  after  having  duly  ad- 
mired the  erudite  Greek  verses  and  the 
titles  and  honors  of  the  dignitaries,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  records  of  less 
famous  folk  we  know  nothing  of,  save 
that  when  the  god  sang  they  "  thought 
of  those  who  loved  them  ;"  of  "Helio- 
dorus,  who  heard  Memnon  four  times, 
and  remembered  his  brothers  Teno  and 
Aianus  ; "  or  of  Caecilia  Trebulla,  who 
wrote,  "Hearing  the  sacred  voice  of 
Memnon,  I  thought  of  thee,  O,  my 
mother,  and  I  made  a  vow  that  thou 
mightst  hear  it  also."  Few  who  have 
read  his  words  will  forget  the  Greek 
who  crossed  the  shining  river  and 
these  Elysian  fields,  all  violet  starred 
and  scented  in  the  still  gray  morning, 
saw  the  dawn  kindle  into  flame  behind 
the  Arabian  crags,  heard  Memnon's  re- 
sonant cry  to  the  goddess,  and  carved 
upon  the  stone  "I,  Aponius,  heard  at 
the  first  hour,  I  wrote  the  prosc\^iema 
of  my  wife  Aphroditerion,  why  have  I 
not  her  with  me  while  thou  singest." 
Though  we,  who  crossed  the  same 
sacred  river  and  the  same  flowery 
meadows  in  the  dewy  morning,  found 
Vol.  XI.— 4 


Memnon  silent,  we  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing our  disappointment  in  archaic 
Greek  verse,  and  cutting  our  names  and 
dignities  upon  the  statue,  yet,  like  the 
old  Pagans  when  they  stood  before  the 
god,  we  remembered  "  those  who  love 
us." 

Then  our  little  procession  filed  aw\ay 
and  left  the  giants  sitting  as  they  have 
sat  since  all  of  history  that  we  know 
has  begun,  and  grown,  and  passed  ;  twin 
guardians  at  the  gates  of  human  records 
which  they  have  seen  roll  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  till  the  narrow  scroll 
broadened  into  the  sea  of  universal  his- 
tory. 

It  was  a  long  ride  still  from  the 
Colossi  to  Medinet  Haboo,  the  road 
running  along  the  dikes  which  become 
the  only  paths  during  the  inundation  ; 
on  either  side  the  wheat-  and  bean-fields 
seemed  greener  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  palms  rose  in  graceful  groups, 
while  before  and  behind  and  around 
towered  the  rock  mountains,  deepest 
yellow  against  a  cloudless  sky,  with  the 
river  in  their  midst,  a  thread  of  silver 
upon  a  sea  of  emerald  girdled  w^ith  a 
rampart  of  gold. 

The  people,  too,  in  spite  of  dirt  and 
poverty,  were  not  unworthy  of  this 
glowing  background ;  strength  they 
have  always,  and  the  dignity  of  carriage 
peculiar  to  the  older  races,  and  a  cer- 
tain indescribable  grace  bom  of  their 
life  in  the  open  air,  their  simple,  loosely 
girdled  garments,  and  their  well-trained, 
muscular  bodies.  Manv  of  the  youncr 
men  deserve  the  eulogies  of  the  Arab 
poets.  Copper-colored  lads,  chested 
like  Antinous,  naked  but  for  loin-cloth 
and  skull-caps,  passed  us,  carrying  just 
such  implements  as  Joseph's  overseers 
distributed  to  Pharaoh's  workmen ; 
women  rode  by  on  shaggy  buffaloes  ; 
little  nude  children  dragged  sugar-cane 
stalks  behind  them,  and,  like  Birnam 
wood  coming  to  Dunsinane,  the  camels 
laden  with  great  bundles  of  grayish- 
green  canes  stalked  through  the  rustling 
grain.  By  and  by  we  skirted  a  mud 
village,  where  a  big  dog  flew  at  us  with 
w4iat  might  be  called  fierce  caution, 
much  rush  and  barking,  but  careful 
avoidance  of  striking  distance,  and 
where,  under  the  rare  shade  of  a  syca- 
more, a  tiny   child   with  a   high  Ught 
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upon  its  shaven  head,  drove  round  and 
round  the  oxen  of  a  huge  creakmg  sa- 
keeyeh  or  water-wheel  which,  as  its  long 
row  of  mossy  pots  dipped  and  flashed 
in  the  sunshine,  droned  out  as  always 
that  legendary  bit  of  Egyptian  gossip, 
"  Iskender  ornein,"  Alexander  has  horns. 
The  story  is  that  the  barber  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  self-styled  son  of  Am- 
nion, whose  twisted  ram's  horns  are 
plain  enough  still  on  the  antique  coins 
the  peasants  find  and  sell,  in  cutting 
the  god-king's  hair,  discovers  this  se- 
cret. Not  daring  to  tell  it,  but  longing 
for  a  confidant,  he  whispered  it  to  the 
sakeeyeh,  but  the  water  -  wheel  was 
garrulous,  and  to  this  day  every  sakee- 
yeh in  Egypt  is  turned  scandal-monger, 
and  murmurs  drowsily  "  Alexander  has 
horns." 

Though  the  great  conqueror  has  been 
forgotten  except  by  the  water-wheel, 
Antinous  is  often  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
Nile  traveller,  for  he  not  only  gave  his 
name  to  ruined  Antinoopolis,  but  the 
memory  of  the  straight  brows,  the  long, 
heavy-lidded  eyes,  the  ripe  curved  lips, 
above  all  of  the  widely  arched  chest  of 
the  Roman  statues,  lives  in  every  Egyp- 
tian village  ;  the  marble  has  turned  to 
animated  bronze,  and  against  some  sun- 
lit wall  in  bazaar  or  market-place  one 
may  see  again  and  again,  silhouetted 
darkly,  the  very  profile  of  the  relief  in 
the  Villa  Albani.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he,  rather  than  the  Hermes  or  the  Apollo 
is  suggested,  and  only  means  that  mod- 
ern Egypt,  where  female  comeliness  is 
rare,  and  male  beauty  frequent,  is  more 
akin  by  blood  to  antique  Asia  Minor 
than  to  ancient  Greece,  and  that  the 
young  Bithynian  of  Hadrian's  court  was 
but  an  archetype  of  the  men  who  bend 
their  magnificent  torsos  at  the  shadoof, 
or  shine  like  polished  bronze  amid  the 
wheat.  But  if  these  nude  bronzes  re- 
call the  Vatican,  the  draped  figures  in 
their  trailing  brown  and  blue  and  rus- 
set woollens  seem  likewise  strangely 
famihar.  Under  the  trees,  and  by  some 
creaking  water-wheel,  men  and  wom- 
en sit  upon  the  river  bank  swathed  in 
their  long  robes.  As  you  look,  the 
lofty  palms  melt  together  into  the  dusky 
vaulting  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  sakee- 
yeh's  groan  swells  into  an  organ  tone, 
for  here  in  the  east,  and  here  only,  the 


people  of  Michael  Angelo  walk  about  the 
earth. 

The  head  drapery,  so  special  to  the 
great  Florentine's  women,  is  always 
present,  even  on  the  youngest  girls.  The 
Delphian  sibyl  sits  upon  the  shore  and 
stares  with  wide  startled  eyes  upon  the 
dahabeeyeh  ;  Lybica  turns  away  just  as 
in  the  fresco  Cumse  bends  her  head  upon 
her  hand ;  the  turbaned  prophets,  the 
nude  Titans,  are  all  there.  That  bible 
first  made  pictorially  hving  to  us  by  the 
great  fifteenth  century  masters,  moves 
and  lives  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Every  evening  at  sunset  Raphael's 
women  go  up  the  bank,  bearing  their 
water- jars  to  the  Incendio  del  Birgo,  or 
the  Arab  village,  as  one  pleases  ;  even 
the  least  observant  person  who  has 
passed  through  Italy  must  be  instant- 
ly reminded  of  the  Roman  school  of 
painting,  with  its  robustness,  its  state- 
liness,  and  its  draperies,  mufiiing,  or 
clinging,  or  wind-tossed.  A  woman  may 
be  plain,  even  ugly,  but  when  her  face 
is  shrouded  she  becomes  quite  beautiful 
from  the  graceful  lines  of  the  long  veil 
and  the  gown,  as  they  stream  in  the 
wind  or  cling  in  multiplied  folds  to  the 
lithe  body  that  bends  over  the  water- 
jar  ;  the  boy  who  runs  beside  your  don- 
key is  often  but  a  smug-faced  lad,  but 
his  muscular  torso  and  slender,  vigorous 
limbs  suggest  the  antique  athlete. 

Indeed,  the  whole  land  might  be  a 
studio  to  Leonardo,  elaborating  the 
folds  of  garments  with  his  careful  pen- 
cil ;  or  to  Benvenuto,  who  found  "pleas- 
ure inexpressible  in  drawing  the  small 
muscles  that  lie  along  the  ribs  ; "  to  the 
student  of  draperies,  and  the  lover  of 
the  nude.  Unfortunately,  though  the 
Egyptian  men  are  willing  enough  to  sit 
for  artists,  the  women  run  away  at  the 
mere  sight  of  a  sketch-book,  they  fear 
the  evil  eye,  they  fear  the  evil  tongues 
of  gossiping  neighbors,  they  fear  any- 
thing and  everything — above  all  having 
to  sit  still. 

"  Their  heads  are  little,"  say  the  men  ; 
no  wonder,  poor  things,  for  with  their 
water-jars  the  Moslem  women  bear  upon 
those  little  heads  a  heredity  of  thirteen 
hundred  years  of  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt. "  It  is  not  good  for  Arab  girl  to 
read  and  write,  for  then  she  will  write 
to  men,  and  she  will  not  want  to  carry 
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or 

Tanagra 


water  and  make  soup,"  says  Mahmoud, 
using  a  time-honored  argument  ;  and 
our  Captain  Tanyos  holds  up  his  hands 
when  told  that  in  America 
girls  sometimes  go  to  school 
longer  than  the  boys.  Even 
our  extraordinary  custom  of 
having  a  new  sultan  every 
four  years  is  less  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Oriental 
mind.  Most  fascinating  of 
all  are  the  children  who  nes- 
tle under  the  Madonna-like 
veils,  or  sit  astride  the  shoul- 
ders of  these  women ;  im- 
agine Barbedienne's  bronze 
Cupids  transformed  to  soft- 
est flesh,  all  melting  curves 
and  deep  dimples;  look 
through  smoked  glass  at  the 
round  -  cheeked,  grave  -  eyed 
cherubs  of  the  Renaissance  ; 
fancy  the  dusky  -  tinted 
Loves  with  their 
little  cloaks  and  printed 
hoods,  and  heavy  wreaths, 
dancing,  frolicking,  laugh- 
ing, and  you  may  have  some 
idea  of  the  baby  graces  of 
the  young  Egyptians,  graces 
that  even  ophthalmia, 
wretched  feeding,  and  neg- 
lect cannot  destroy. 

At  last  the  gates  of  Med- 
inet  Haboo  rose  before  us 
behind  sentry  -  mounds  of 
dark  red  rubbish,  which  were 
once  the  surrounding  wall 
of  the  temple,  the  perishable 
outer  garment  that  has  fall- 
en away  while  the  mighty  monuments 
within  seem  likely  to  double  their  pres- 
ent age ;  the  travellers  went  straight 
through  the  pilon  doors  and  into  a  fore 
court,  where  debris  lies  piled  up  in 
great  hummocks,  like  billows  of  a  rub- 
bish whirlpool.  It  ?'.s-  a  whirlpool,  for 
the  wind  has  circled  about  those  square 
courts  for  tens  of  centuries,  here  banking 
the  sand  high  against  capital  and  archi- 
trave, there  scooping  it  into  gulfs  ;  carved 
and  painted  goddesses  upon  the  walls 
emerged  waist-deep,  flies  of  soldiers 
were  buried  to  their  throats,  chariots 
appeared  to  struggle  through  it,  till  one 
had  a  confused  sense  that  here  might 
be  an  overwhelming  of  the  Egyptians  in 


the  Red  Sea  painted  in  this  temple  of 
Rameses  in.,  son  to  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus.   It  was  only  a  hasty  impression, 


Silhouettes  at  Sunset  along  the   River  Bank. 

however,  for  the  Ettle  Egyptian  task- 
masters, so  near  to  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, whooped  and  shouted,  the  donkeys 
tore  over  the  rubbish  heaps,  the  cloud  of 
dust  was  so  choking  that  our  whole  at- 
tention was  given  to  keeping  it  out  of 
eyes  and  mouth  ;  in  through  a  second 
door  we  went,  up  forty  -  flve  degrees, 
and  then  down  again,  and  we  were  in  the 
main  court  of  the  temple. 

It  is  one  of  the  noblest  courts  in 
Egj-pt,  not  particularly  large,  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  by  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  feet,  but  showing 
with  unusual  completeness  the  massive 
qualities  which  distinguish  Egyptian 
architectui*e  ;  on   two  sides  run  colon- 
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nades  of  columns  only  three  diameters 
in  height,  on  the  two  others  are  huge 
piers  showing  still  the  Osirid  figures, 
now  sadly  battered,  which  stood  against 
them.  White  is  the  prevailing  color  of 
it  all,  with  faint  traces  of  red  here  and 
there  ;  while  strong,  rich  blues  remain 
under  the  architraves  and  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  colonnades.  About  upon  the  walls 
are  gods  and  kings  and  priests,  the  vic- 
tories and  the  triumphs  of  Rameses  m., 
battles,  processions,  and  sacrifices,  and 
above  them,  in  the  temple  eaves,  the 
swallows  scold.  What  a  sight  it  must 
have  been  when  the  offerings  were  burnt, 
and  the  choral  hymn  went  up,  and  the 
glittering  procession  swept  down  the 
portico  past  the  Osirid  giants  that  then 
were  whole  and  gorgeous  with  color, 
each  one  a  statue  of  the  divinized  kiug. 
After  the  days  of  the  priests  of  Ammon 
came  the  Christian  monks,  building  a 
church  in  this  very  court,  breaking  away 
the  architraves  and  setting  up  columns 
which  would  seem  large  in  any  other 
place,  but  here  are  mere  pygmies  beside 
the  work  of  the  old  Egyptians.  The 
monks  made  a  nave  of  the  columns, 
pierced  square  holes  for  beams,  and 
carefully  plastered  mud  over  the  pict- 
ures of  the  Heathen,  exorcising  the  devil 
and  embalming  his  works  for  a  curious 
nineteenth  century ;  hammering  away 
too  under  the  African  sun  at  the  Colossi ; 
going  out  between  the  hymns  to  hack 
at  some  royal  visage  until,  v.ithin  the 
sacred  enclosure  at  least,  the  giants  were 
utterly  destroyed.  After  the  Christians 
came  desolation,  then  a  Coptic  village, 
and  again  the  desolation  which  is  now 
upon  the  place. 

In  this  temple  of  Rameses  III.,  built 
by  the  king  to  commemorate  his  Syri- 
an victories,  the  whole  triumph  of  an 
Egyptian  conqueror  is  set  forth.  It  is 
entered  through  a  fortress-gate  ;  on  the 
huge  pilons  the  royal  victor  grasps  the 
conquered  by  the  hair  ;  in  the  first  hall 
are  rows  of  captives  bound  or  suppliant, 
cornices  supported  on  the  heads  of  pris- 
oners, and  over  the  doorway,  filling  sev- 
enty lines  of  deeply-cut  hieroglyphics, 
is  the  record  of  the  king's  victories ; 
just  beyond  lies  the  second  court,  in 
which  the  traveller  makes  his  first  stop  ; 
for  Egyptians  are  conservative,  and  long 
ago   the   donkey-boys  found  that   this 


is  the  proper  place  for  the  Howaga  to 
dismount  ;  if  he  prefers  to  enter  the 
temple  quietly,  and  to  examine  it  con- 
secutively, he  will  have  to  combat  not 
only  the  deeply  -  rooted  prejudices  of 
his  donkey-boy,  for  they  may  be  over- 
come, but  those  of  his  donkey,  which 
are  ineradicable.  After  all  it  is  the 
finest  of  the  three  grand  courts,  and 
first  impressions  are  worth  much,  so  it 
is  wiser  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  and 
begin  the  study  of  the  temple  here. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  illustrations 
of  the  spirited  chronicle  carved  above 
the  entrance,  and  we  can  follow  the 
king  step  by  step  as  he  fights,  conquers, 
and  triumphs  ;  here  he  charges  in  his 
war-chariot  and  overwhelms  the  enemy 
with  his  arrows  ;  there  the  captive  chiefs 
of  the  Libyans  are  led  before  him,  offi- 
cers bring  heaps  of  hands  cut  from 
dead  adversaries,  while  the  king's  scribe 
counts  them.  Then  the  victor  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  arrives  at  Thebes, 
prisoners  are  bound  to  his  chariot- 
wheels,  princes  are  his  fan-bearers,  and 
the  gods  themselves  congratulate  him 
on  his  prowess  ;  all  the  charming  detail 
of  the  procession  in  Gautier's  "  Roman 
de  la  Momie  "  may  be  admired  in  the 
panels  that  follow,  celebrating  the  anni- 
versary of  Rameses's  coronation  ;  the 
long  lines  of  soldiers  and  priests,  the 
strange  musical  instruments,  the  images 
and  holy  arks,  the  sacred  hawk  and  bull, 
the  statues  of  deified  royal  ancestors, 
the  sacrifices  before  the  flower-laden  al- 
tars, all  the  minutiae  of  the  ceremonial 
still  exist  and  we  can  easily  picture  it, 
the  golden  statues,  and  the  helmets,  and 
the  white  linen  robes  shining  in  the 
sun,  as  the  procession  wound  over  the 
green  plain  and  halted  at  the  temple 
gate. 

Only  the  monarch  entered  the  court 
where  we  stand  to-day,  the  crowd  re- 
mained without,  a  few  privileged  nobles 
passed  into  the  first  court,  but  the 
priest-king  alone  penetrated  to  the 
sanctuary,  to  pour  the  libation  and  of- 
fer the  sacrifice  as  pope  and  emperor  at 
once,  he  bore  to  the  gods  the  vows  and 
prayers  of  his  people. 

At  present  the  sacred  place  is  filled 
with  donkeys  and  their  drivers,  antee- 
ka-sellers  carrying  fragments  of  mum- 
my, bits  of  gayly  painted  wooden  cases, 
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handfuls  of  blue  beads,  and  shining 
new  scarabs  fresh  from  the  manufactory 
at  Koorneh,  beggars  too,  three  blind 
men  and  their  baby  guides,  and  little 
naked  children  shivering  in  the  wind, 
who  have  left  their  cotton  gowns  out- 
side the  temple  to  excite  compassion, 
and  whose  pigeon  English,  learnt  at  the 
mission-schools,  is  a  source  of  income 
to  their  families,  and  of  delight  to  the 
tourist. 

Here  we  dismounted  and  dispersed, 
the  workers  to  sketch  and  compare 
texts  with  the  oidginal  hieroglyphics, 
the  idlers  to  explore  every  nook  and 
corner  of  this  most  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting of  Egyptian  ruins.  So  they 
waded  ankle-deep  through  the  dust, 
loose  stones,  and  potsherds,  to  the 
strange  outlying  building  which  has  so 
long  puzzled  the  archseologists,  and  has 
been  called  in  turn,  palace,  jDavilion, 
and   stronghold  ;   its   crenelated   w^alls. 


climbed  to  the  second  story  of  the 
tower,  where  the  king  still  i:)lays 
draughts  with  one  slender  maiden  and 
chucks  another  under  the  chin. 

"  It  is  the  sultan  in  his  harem,"  say 
the  donkey-boys. 

"  This  game  of  draughts  has  a  sym- 
bolical signification  ;  it  was  one  of  the 
pleasures  promised  to  the  virtuous  in 
the  future  Hfe,"  according  to  a  most  re- 
vered authority. 

"  In  the  lower  chamber  over  the  gate 
are  sculptures  in  low  relief  represent- 
ing the  king  in  the  women's  apaii;- 
ments,"  says  our  guide-book. 

Whether  these  slim,  bejewelled  girls 
are  goddesses,  symbols,  or  mere  mortal 
odalisques,  they  are,  what  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  on-looker,  decoratively 
charming,  and  are,  like  so  many  things 
in  Egypt,  nice  pegs  to  hang  theories  on. 
With  many  longing  looks  at  the  cham- 
bers high  out  of  reach  of  tourists,  un- 
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its  shield-shaped  battlements,  and  its 
narrow  gate  flanked  by  bastions,  all  in- 
cline one  to  believe  with  Professor  Mas- 
pero  that  it  was  a  fortress-gate,  a  mili- 
tary arch  of  triumph,  built  to  celebrate 
Rameses  in.'s  Syrian  campaigns. 

With  much  advice  and  assistance  we 


provided  with  scaling-ladders,  wherein 
the  EgA^^tian  caricaturist  dared  to  ridi- 
cule the  god-king,  and  which,  in  this 
temple  devoted  to  the  apotheosis  of  the 
royal  conqueror,  remind  one  of  the 
satirical  verses  sung  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers marching  in  the  triumph  of  a  vie- 
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torious  general,  the  little  party  scram-  easy  to  understand  what  a  safe  refuge 

bled    down    and   passed    through   the  the  early  Christians  found  here  behind 

great  courts,  again  stopping  in  the  third  the  crenelated  walls,  when  they  filled  the 

to  examine  the  stumps  of  columns,  and  temple  with  their  mud  huts  clustering 


the  dark  chambers  once  filled  with  the 
treasure  Rameses  dedicated  to  Ammon. 
Here  lay  gold  in  grains,  bars  of  silver, 
pyramids  of  emeralds  and  turquoises, 
heaps  of  seal-rings 
engraved  with  the 
king's  name,  and 
"  all  sorts  of  jewels 
in  chests  of  bright 
copj)er,"  justifj'ing 
the  king's  boast  to 
Ammon,  "Thou 
hast  secured  gold 
and  silver  like 
sands  on  the  sea- 
shore." 

"What  a  find  this 
precious  hoard 
would  have  been  for 
the  thieving  Theban 
brothers  of  the  old 
Greek     legend. 


about  the  church  in  their  midst.  From 
this  roof  they  doubtless  watched  the 
Arabs  coming  across  the  desert  before 
that  last  siege  when  they  were  driven 

out  and  fled  to  Es- 
neh. 

Meanwhile  Naf- 
ady  and  Mahaeel 
had  been  preparing 
lunch,  spreading 
the  cloth  in  the 
shade  of  the  col- 
umns, and  lighting 
a  fire  of  newspapers 
and  sticks  under  the 
slow  alcohol  lamp, 
to  hasten  the  coffee 
boiling  ;  Egyptians 
do  not  take  kindly 
to  modern  improve- 
ments, our  cook  for 
some  time  used  the 
which  the  king  Rhamsinitos  is  no  other    oven  to  heat  irons,  and  always  made  a 


m 


than  this  same  Rameses  III.  Unfortu- 
nately the  modern  treasure-seekers  who 
cleared  away  the  Coptic  village  that  cov- 
ered the  temple,  found  only  a  quantity 
of  little  blue  porcelain  Osirid  figures, 
probably  buried  when  the  foundations 
of  the  building  were  laid,  and  even  they, 
like  the  giants  of  the  piers,  were  broken. 
Later  excavations  byM.  Bouriant  in  the 
first    court,    have     uncovered    files    of 


charcoal  fire  in  it  under  his  bread. 

After  luncheon,  Fatmeh  was  sketched 
as  she  sat  leaning  against  an  Osirid 
pier  ;  just  above  her  head  Rameses  III. 
offered  pots  of  precious  unguent  to  Osi- 
ris ;  faint  traces  of  red  lingered  on  the 
king's  narrow  torse  and  straight  legs  ; 
the  pillar,  rich  asphalt  where  it  entered 
the  earth,  paled  and  whitened  as  it 
neared  the  roof  painted  brightest  blue 


cruelly  bound  prisoners  whose  lips  and  and  sprinkled  with  stars,  the  light  re- 
brows  are  contracted  by  pain,  and  a  fleeted  from  the  tawny  pilon  on  her 
cornice  supported  by  four  captives,  of    right,  and  the  sunny  pavement  at  her 


different  nationalities  (the  Egyptian  At- 
lantides),  in  which  the  types  are  much 
more  marked  than  in  any  other  sculpt- 
ures. 

From  the  flat  roof  of  the  temple, 
which  was  easily  reached  by  climbing 
one  of  the  mounds  of  debris  that  sur- 
round it,  was  a  wide  view,  not  only  of 


feet  turned  the  girl's  face  to  a  delicious 
golden  bronze.  Indeed,  with  her  dark 
dress  and  veil,  her  hair  curiously  braid- 
ed above  her  brow  in  classic  fashion,  and 
her  home-made  necklace  and  earrings  of 
turquoise  blue  beads,  she  suggested  one 
of  those  archaic  Greek  statuettes  which, 
bedecked  with  real  jewels,  stare  solemnly 


the  Nile  Valley,  but  of  the  temple  backed    out  of  their  enamel  eyes.     Unfortunate- 


against  the  mountain,  which  with  its 
steep  walls  and  flat  terraces  covered 
with  wind-blown  sand,  seemed  to  con- 
tinue the  lines  of  the  building  itself. 
As  one  leaned  over  the  broken  cyno- 
cephali,  ancient  guardians  of  the  door, 
once  covered  with  golden  plates  "which 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  Ammon,"  it  was 


ly,  she  was  far  from  being  as  immovable 
and  turned  her  head  incessantly,  first  to 
where  Mahaeel  with  many  chuckles  was 
examining  the  sculptures  of  the  northern 
wall,  the  heaps  of  cut  hands  appealing 
apparently  to  his  sense  of  humor  ;  then 
to  the  centre  of  the  court,  where  Yusuf 
the  disciplinarian  and  another  lad  were 
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fighting  ;  Yusuf,  before  we  could  inter- 
fere, pulling  off  several  yards  of  his  ad- 
versary's turban  hand  over  hand,  in  a 
most  diverting  manner.  When  order 
was  finally  restored  Fatmeh  was  no  qui- 
eter, for  the  donkey  -  boys,  finding  that 
she  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the  trav- 
ellers, began  to  discuss  her  matrimonial 
prospects ;  they  were  soon  absorbed  in 
calculations  as  to  how  much  she  cost,  for 
Egyptian  parents  receive  a  certain  sum 
of  money  for  their  daughters  from  the 
future  bridegrooms,  though  probably 
this  price  is  no  more  fixed  than  that  of 
any  other  article  in  this  land  of  bar- 
gaining. 

"  I  can  get  her  for  five  guineas,"  said 
one  young  man,  "because  I  am  her 
cousin,  and  of  course  she  is  cheaper  for 
one  of  the  family." 

"  They  ask  much  money  for  her  be- 
cause she  brings  home  a  great  deal ;  the 
travellers  give  her  many  piastres  for 
carrying  water,"  added  another,  in  ex- 
planation. 

"  They  want  seven  guineas  for  her, 
that  is  too  much,"  added  a  third  pru- 
dent youth.  He  then  informed  us  that 
Fatmeh's  parents  did  not  live  together, 
her  mother  had  been  divorced,  and  her 
father,  pocketing  all  his  daughter's  earn- 
ings, lived  in  elegant  leisure,  giving  wife 
and  child  an  allowance  of  two  dollars  a 
month.  Yusuf,  thinking  that  we  were 
unfamiliar  with  the  Moslem  system 
of  divorce,  which  allows  the  husband, 
like  the  customer  of  the  Paris  "  Bon 
Marche,"  to  change  articles  that  have 
ceased  to  please,  felt  called  upon  to 
explain  in  English,  "  My  wife  not  'bey 
me,  not  blease  me,  I  tell  it  emshee  (go 
away),  then  if  I  got  children  I  eat  (feed) 
those  children,  yes,  I  must  eat  um  some- 
times two,  three  years." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  these  dis- 
cussions crouched,  glaring  like  a  little 
panther  at  her  calculating  suitors  ;  even 
our  sailor's  gallant  remark  that  he  would 
give  twenty  or  even  fifty  guineas  for  her, 
failed  to  restore  her  equanimity  ;  later, 
however,  she  was  quite  consoled  by  be- 
ing allowed  to  admire  the  landscape 
through  an  astygniatic  Jorgnon  and  by 
the  gift  of  a  biscuit  tin.  This  was  in- 
deed a  treasure,  it  was  strong  box, 
tambourine,  and  mirror  at  once,  excited 
the  envy  of  all  the  others,  and  probably 


added  several  piastres  to  Fatmeh's  mar- 
ket value  ;  for  of  all  the  products  of 
western  civilization,  that  most  readily 
assimilated  by  the  Arab  is  the  tin  can. 
Beating  time  on  her  new  possession, 
Fatmeh  ran  after  us  Miriam-like,  while 
we  strolled  off  to  see  the  sculptured  sea- 
fight  which  the  king,  in  memory  of  the 
naval  victory  at  Migdol,  had  carved  on 
this  temple  of  triumphs.  It  interested 
us  all,  but  to  one  of  our  party  it  afforded 
real  mental  solace.  Nafady  was  our  fa- 
vorite sailor,  tireless,  prompt,  and  won- 
derfully helpful ;  he  did  so  much  general 
work  that  sometimes  it  seemed  as  though 
the  progress  of  the  dahabeeyeh  depend- 
ed on  his  individual  exertions  ;  so  we 
had  nicknamed  him  "the  Button,"  re- 
membering the  boy's  definition  of  re- 
sponsibility :  "  When  you've  only  one 
suspender  button  to  your  trousers  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  on  that 
button." 

The  day's  excursion  had  not  been  a 
happy  one  to  him,  for  Nafady  was  proud 
of  the  office  that  he  shared  with  only 
one  or  two  of  the  sailors,  that  of  special 
attendant  upon  the  ladies  on  all  expedi- 
tions ;  so  that  when  the  Cairene  Mahaeel 
stepped  forward  to  help  them  with  the 
superior  assurance  of  the  metropolis,  the 
Button,  who  was  a  villager,  felt  wronged 
and  humiliated.  All  day  long  he  glow- 
ered at  Mahaeel,  and  when  at  the  end  of 
the  excursion  the  latter,  to  save  his  ca- 
nary-colored gown  and  red  shoes,  instead 
of  wading  to  the  small  boat,  was  carried 
through  the  water  by  two  sailors,  his  legs 
sticking  out  straight  like  a  Howaga's, 
Nafady  turned  away  with  a  grunt  of  fierce 
contempt.  But  the  sea-fight  consoled 
him  :  a  born  sailor,  his  one  joy  in  temples 
was  the  discovery  upon  their  pictured 
walls  of  merakib  or  boats ;  there  are 
plenty  of  them,  from  the  barks  of  Ea 
and  Horus  to  the  roughly  scrawled  da- 
habceyehs,  the  work  of  contemporane- 
ous amateurs.  Like  Dickens's  "Cook's 
tourist,"  who  passed  all  his  time  among 
the  finest  Itahan  monuments  in  finger- 
ing and  spelling  out  inscriptions  vsiih. 
a  Platonic  interest  quite  unaffected  by 
his  innocence  of  Latin,  Nafady  stood 
unimpressed  in  the  giant  hall  at  Kar- 
nak  or  the  great  coui-t  at  Edfou,  until  a 
joyous  chuckle  told  us  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  ship.     Medinet  Haboo,  from 
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his  point  of  view,  had  been  but  a  dreary 
waste  of  sculptured  stone  until  he  saw 
the  rows  of  small  boats  filled  with  sail- 
ors and  fighting  men,  then  it  became  an 
object  of  interest  meriting  the  whole  at- 
tention of  Nafady's  mind,  and  not  one 
of  those  monuments  intrinsically  worth- 
less, but  to  be  tolerated  because  attrac- 
tive to  howagat  who  employed  boats  as 
a  preliminary  to  visiting  them. 

While  Nafady  looked  and  admired, 
the  "big  Howaga,"  accompanied  by  a 
pleasant-faced,  middle-aged  Arab,  had 
joined  us,  and  the  latter  was  introduced 
as  Abd-er-Rasool,  a  native  of  Koorneh, 
who,  with  his  brother  Mohammed,  dis- 
covered the  famous  pit  of  Dehr-el- 
Bahari  in  which  the  royal  mummies, 
now  in  the  Boulak  museum,  were  hid- 
den. For  many  years  they  kept  the 
precious  secret,  cautiously  selling  from 
time  to  time  the  smaller  objects  found 
in  the  cache,  but  the  blue  statuettes  and 
the  papyri  finally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the 
Egj^ptolo gists ;  testimony  from  various 
sources  convinced  Professor  Masj^ero 
that  these  Theban  brothers,  like  those  of 
the  old  Greek  legend,  were  plundering 
a  royal  treasury.  Abd-er-Rasool  was 
threatened,  imprisoned,  and  bastinadoed, 
but  he  kept  the  secret  well,  never  open- 
ing his  hps  except  to  protest  his  inno- 
cence ;  he  was  finally  released  after  ten 
weeks  confinement,  and  returned  tri- 
umphantly to  his  native  village.  A  day 
or  two  after  his  elder  brother,  Moham- 
med, frightened  at  the  severe  treatment 
Abd-er-Rasool  had  experienced,  and 
apprehensive  that  his  turn  might  come 
next,  quietly  went  to  the  authorities 
and  made  a  full  confession.  Thus,  this 
important  find  came  to  light  ;  the  hill 
foxes  of  Koorneh  had  unearthed  the 
dead  lions,  and  world-famous  kings  of 
Egypt  journeyed  down  to  Cairo  to  the 
museum  of  Boulak. 

We  were  amused  and  personally  inter- 
ested by  the  fact  that,  only  a  few  days 
before  the  arrest  of  Abd  -  er  -  Easool, 
Professor  Maspero  and  the  "  big  How- 
aga "  wandered  up  into  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  shaft,  collecting  pot- 
sherds scrawled  with  Greek  accounts ; 
so  to  this  day  the  Arabs  believe  that 
they  found  upon  the  sherds  indica- 
tions  which  led    to    the   discovery   of 


the  brothers'  secret.  Nevertheless,  this 
same  Abd-er-Rasool  was  still  very 
friendly  with  the  "big  Howaga,"  and 
had  toiled  over  the  long  hot  desert 
road  to  see  him  and  be  presented  to  his 
family.  "  The  Servant  of  the  Prophet " 
was  evidently  very  proud  of  his  connec- 
tion with  royalty,  and  offered  to  guide  us 
to  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  an  offer  that 
was  gladly  accepted ;  and  as  the  shadows 
grew  a  little  longer  our  cavalcade  filed 
out  of  the  stronghold  gate  between  the 
twin  sentinels,  the  cat-headed  goddesses 
who  guard  the  narrow  way.  The  road 
to  the  cache  ran  over  the  desert,  honey- 
combed with  graves  long  since  rifled  by 
the  peasants  in  their  search  for  antiqui- 
ties ;  on  our  left  was  the  great  rock  wall 
of  petrified  Nile  mud  millennials,  old, 
curiously  ribbed  and  crevassed,  here 
chalk  white,  there  clay  color,  again  pure 
brown  ochre,  while  the  topmost  crags 
shone  in  the  sun  like  giant  nuggets  of 
pure  yellow  gold. 

Beyond  the  little  temple  of  Dehr- 
el-Medinet,  the  mountains,  hollowed, 
buttressed,  and  pinnacled  by  primeval 
floods,  thrust  great  spurs  into  the  des- 
ert below,  forming  a  series  of  valleys. 
The  sand  swept  up  the  sides  of  the 
crags  like  a  great  sea,  foamed  over  the 
huge  rocks,  and  dashed  even  their 
crests  with  its  spray  ;  here,  in  one  of 
the  wildest  of  these  gorges,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  shaft  fanged  with  sharp 
stones,  Sesostris  and  his  brother  kings 
lay  hidden  for  thousands  of  years  ;  when 
and  why  they  were  carried  there  from 
their  tombs  is  still  a  mystery,  probably 
to  save  them  from  the  hands  of  robbers 
or  invaders. 

As  we  stood  about  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  Abd-er-Rasool,  his  bright  face  all 
frankness  and  sincerity,  told  us  how 
the  Mudeer  of  Ken  eh  threw  him  into 
prison,  and  had  him  cruelly  beaten 
again  and  again  without  being  able  to 
force  from  him  anything  but  the  re- 
peated assertion,  "I  am  a  poor  man," 
until  fortitude  and  a  persistent  denial 
obtained  his  release  ;  when  his  brother, 
though  unbeaten,  lost  heart  and  gave  up 
the  secret.  No  warrior  returning  from 
a  hard -fought  victory,  no  Egyptian 
peasant  limping  homeward  lame  from 
the  tax-collector's  bastinado,  with  his 
unpaid  money  hidden  under  his  tongue, 
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was  ever  prouder  of  his  constancy  than 
was  Ab(I-er-llaso()L  Just  before  we  left 
he  seized  old  Khaleefa,  who  was  fussing 
about,  and  shook  him  laughing  over  the 
pit.  "  Shall  I  drop  him  in  ?  "  said  this 
modern  follower  of  Joseph's  brethren. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  sailors,  "  he 
would  make  a  good  mummy ;  all  he 
needs  is  a  little  gilding  and  paint." 

Khaleefa,  quite  undisturbed,  let  his 
leathern  old  face,  which  seventy  vears  of 
Egyptian  siuishine  had  indeed  mummi- 
fied— no  parascliites  could  have  done  the 
Vol.  XI.— 5 


work  better  —  crack  into  a  thousand 
laughing  wrinkles,  and  we  slid  down  the 
cool  gray  sand-slope,  looking  back  now 
and  then  toward  the  mountain,  that 
glorious  sepulchre  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Then  we  rode  river  ward  out  of  the 
giant  shadow  of  the  crags  into  the  ra- 
diant valley  ;  the  sun  was  sinking  and 
the  great  artist  was  gilding  his  handi- 
work into  even  greater  splendor,  each 
blade  of  wheat  was  a  golden  spear,  the 
palm-trunks  were  pillars  of  rough  gold, 
and  the  herdsmen  going  home  to  their 
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evening  meal  moved  like  Byzantine 
saints  against  a  golden  background. 
Tlie  blue  smoke  curled  upward  from 
the  mud  villages,  like  the  sacred  sym- 
bol on  some  temple  architrave,  a  vult- 
ure rose  heavily  into  the  still  air,  in  the 
east  the  three  peaks  of  the  Arabian 
chain  flushed  orange  and  crimson  and 
purple,  fire  oj^als  set  in  the  ring  of  a 
horizon  of  light.  The  people  of  the 
Bible  were  all  around  us  glorified  by 
the  evening  sky  :  Jacob  tall  and  dark, 
his  deep  eyes  burning  under  the  linen 


headcloth,  drove  home  his  flocks  and 
herds  ;  Bebecca  passed  us  with  Isaac's 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver  glittering  on 
her  brown  arms ;  Esau  unyoked  the 
tired  oxen  of  the  water-wheel ;  Laban, 
white-bearded  and  solemn,  rode  by  ; 
Buth  smiled  at  us  from  where  she 
stood  waist-deep  in  the  wheat ;  and  just 
at  hand,  riding  on  an  ass,  a  young  child 
in  her  arms,  yonder  low-browed  girl 
seemed  the  Divine  Mother  herself,  for 
the  wiiole  plain  and  sky  were  a  halO' 
about  her. 
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ON  my  first  visit  to  Bokhara,  in 
1882,  the  country  had  been  shut 
up  for  centuries  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  no  Englishman  then  living  had 
been  in  the  Khanate.  So  rapid,  how- 
ever,  has  been  the  progress  of  events 


since  that  date,  that  when,  six  years 
later,  I  reapproached  the  country,  it 
was  by  railway  from  Merv. 

The  line  between  these  two  places, 
however,  in  one  respect,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world  ;  by  rea- 


The  Emir  of  Bokhara  and  his  Treasurer. 
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Costumes  of  Bokhara    Women — on    the    street  and   in 
the   house. 


son,  that  is,  of  tlie  horrible  des- 
ert over  which  it  passes.  This 
desert  is  not  merely  sandy,  but 
of  sand  entirely,  with  this  addi- 
tional drawback,  that  whereas 
the  sands  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  may  by  labor  be  half- 
fixed,  those  near  the  Oxus  are 
at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  that 
blows.  They  cover  the  face  of 
the  country  in  barkhans,  or 
sickle-shaped  hills,  varying  in 
height  up  to  100  feet.  The  pre- 
vailing wind  comes  from  the 
northeast,  on  w^hich  side  the 
barkhans  are  convex  and  grad- 
ual in  ascent,  while  the  other 
face  is  concave  and  steep.  When 
agitated  by  a  strong  wind  they 
present  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  with 
spray  being  scattered  from  ev- 
ery billow. 

I  first  examined  some  of  these 
barkhans  in  Khokand,  and  had 
not  forgotten  crossing  the  sandp 


of  Sundukli,  east  of  the 
Oxus,  in  1882,  when  it 
took  twenty  men,  twenty 
horses,  and  a  camel  to 
get  my  carriage  to  its 
destination.  I  was  curi- 
ous, therefore,  to  see  what 
measures  had  been  taken 
to  coj)e  with  a  like  ob- 
stacle on  the  railway. 

A  similar  defence,  it 
appeared,  had  been 
adopted  to  that  employed 
in  Russia  against  the 
snow — namely,  open  pal- 
isades, about  three  feet 
high,  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  rails  Avhence  come 
the  prevailing  winds,  but 
with  this  marked  differ- 
ence of  result,  that  where- 
as the  snow  thus  stopped 
in  its  drift  disappears 
with  the  warmth  of 
spring,  the  sand  remains, 
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The   Gur-Emir,    or   Mausoleum   of   Tamerlane   at   Samarkand. 


and  augments  the  possibilities  of  the 
line  being  covered.  In  certain  j^laces, 
plantations  of  bushes  suitable  to  the 
soil  have  been  placed  beside  the  way, 
but  until  these  grow  it  seems  inevita- 
ble that  from  time  to  time,  after  strong 
winds,  the  rails  will  need  to  be  cleared 
as  after  a  snow-storm. 

It  was  b}"  reason  of  this  uncertainty 
as  to  what  might  be  the  condition  of 
the  road  that  our  train,  though  arriving 
at  Merv  in  the  morning,  did  not  leave 
until  nearly  midnight,  so  as  to  traverse 
the  worst  part  of  the  sandy  desert  by 
day.  In  the  gray  dawn  of  very  early 
morning  we  reached  a  station  signiti- 
cantly  named  Pesky,  after  the  surround- 
ing sand. 

Here  we  bade  fareweU  to  the  few  to- 
kens remaining  of  the  Merv  oasis,  after 


which  sunrise  found  us  at  Repetek, 
where  was  a  refreshment  station,  with 
only  brackish  water  for  making  tea,  and 
then  we  plunged  in  among  the  sand  bar- 
khans,  where  nothing  was  visible  all 
round  but  sand  -  hills  ;  while  a  more 
desolate  outlook  than  we  had  from  the 
carriage  windows,  in  steaming  along, 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  I  congratu- 
lated myself,  however,  upon  getting  over 
the  ground  west  of  the  Oxus  with  infi- 
nitely less  discomfort  than  I  had  rid- 
den over  similar  country'  eastward,  with 
sand  blowing  in  my  face,  and  my  horse 
sinking  at  every  step  to  his  knees. 

Finally,  about  six  miles  west  of  the 
Amu  -  daria,  cultivation  reappeared, 
with  fortified  mud  -  houses  and  walls 
and  trees,  the  last  somewhat  larger 
than  those  of  Men-.     We  had  now  en- 
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tered  the  oasis  of  Charjui,  a  narrow 
strip  of  cultivated  land  belonging  to 
Bokhara  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion Amu  -  daria,  thus  completing  a 
journey  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  from  the  Caspian  in  sixty  hours  of 
actual  travel. 

The  local  railway  potentate  for  this 
part  of  the  line  was  Prince  Khilkoff, 
who  had  been  kind  enough  to  send  to 
the  station  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  be 
guest  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Tcharykow, 
the  "  Eussian  Political  Agent "  (or 
"  Resident,"  as  the  English  would  call 


be  one  of  the  most  polished  and  gen- 
tlemanly of  Russian  officers  I  have  ever 
met.  Though  unable  to  go  out,  he 
made  my  stay  thoroughly  enjoyable, 
and  knowing  well  my  writings  on  Bok- 
hara, he  was  able  to  confirm  or  other- 
wise what  had  been  written,  and  to  give 
information  upon  several  points  con- 
nected with  the  present  condition  of  the 
country. 

Since  my  previous  visit  the  Emir  Mu- 
zaffar-ed-din  had  died,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  Seid  Abdul 
Ahad,  of  whom  it  was  pleasant  to  hear 
that  he  had  introduced  certain  reforms 


Jews  of  Bokhara. 


him)  in  Bokhara,  but  who  for  the  mo-  and   improvements  ;    as,    for    instance, 

ment  was   laid  up  here  with  a  broken  that,  on  coming  to   the   throne,  he  had 

ankle.     The  Colonel  spoke  English  flu-  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  lib- 

ently,  having  received  a  part  of  his  early  erty  to  slaves. 

education  in  Edinburgh,  and  proved  to  Nominally,  the  slave-markets  of  Bok- 
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Cemetery,   and   Mode  of   Execution   in   Bokhara  and   Khiva. 


hara,  under  compulsion  from  the  Rus- 
sians, had  long  been  closed,  and  when  I 
was  at  Charjui  in  1882  I  did  not  sus- 
pect the  trade  to  be  going  on  ;  but  that 
Persian  girls  were  brought  by  the  Tui'- 
komans  and  sold  there  I  learned  after 
my  return  to  England,  from  Colonel 
Stewart,  who  had  left  eastern  Persia 
only  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  I 
thereupon,  with  his  consent,  published 
his  statement  by  way  of  confirmation  of 
M.  Stremoukhoff 's  letters  to  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Gazette,  stating  that  the  odious 
trade  was  not  completely  stamped  out 
in  Bokhara. 

It  was  a  wise  and  humane  policy, 
therefore,  of  the  Russians  to  "  advise  " 
(which  meant  to  command)  the  young 
Emir  not  mereW  to  prohibit  the  trade, 
but  to  set  at  liberty  those  already 
bound,  and  to  send  special  orders  to 
the  frontier  towns  that  if  any  slaves 
were  imported  there,  they  should  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty.  Thus,  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  disfavor  of  Russia's 
annexations,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 


that  she  has  by  this  last  measure  com- 
joleted  the  extirpation  of  slavery  from 
the  shores  of  the  Cas2:>ian  to  China. 

On  my  previous  visit  to  Bokhara  it 
was  the  fashion  for  the  Emir  to  send 
nightly,  for  the  amusement  of  his  guests, 
a  troupe  of  batehas,  or  dancing  boys, 
with  musicians  and  bufifoons.  The  men 
with  tambouiines  sat  near  a  charcoal 
fire  in  a  brazier,  over  which,  from  time 
to  time,  they  held  their  instruments, 
to  tighten  the  parchment.  The  liateJia.^^ 
were  dressed,  I  remember,  in  red  flow- 
ing robes  and  loose,  wide  trousers,  but 
were  unshod,  their  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity being  their  long  hair,  like  that  of 
girls.  Their  dances  were  intersj^ersed 
with  somersaults  and  other  antics,  while 
dunng  a  Persian  song  and  dance  whis- 
tles were  introduced,  the  l)atrha.<  snajv 
ping  their  fingers  in  time,  and  then 
striking  in  unison  their  wands. 

To  us  the  performance  S(H)n  became 
wearisome  ;  but  with  the  natives  bafchas 
represent  their  favorite  amusement,  of- 
ten witli  dcmoraliziniT  and  vicious  influ- 
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ences.  One  heard  and  read  of  the  late 
Emir,  when  young,  having  in  his  harem 
a  number  of  such  boys,  the  keeping  of 
whom  was  quite  common  throughout 
the  Khanate.  Colonel  Tcharykow  in- 
formed me,  however,  in  answer  to  my 
question  on  the  subject,  that  the  new 
Emir,  instead  of  providing  boys,  with 
their  tambourine  music,  for  the  public 
entertainment  of  guests,  as  did  his  fa- 
ther, had  forbidden  batchas  and  ordered 
them  to  enlist  in  the  army,  though  it 
might  be  that  they  were  in  some  cases 
tolerated  in  private. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  prostitution  in  Bokhara  ;  for 
whatever  may  be  done  secretly,  the 
Muhammadan  law  regarding  its  pro- 
hibition remains  in  force,  and  a  case 
having  at  the  time  of  my  visit  recently 
come  to  light  of  two  parents  selling 
their  daughter  for  an  immoral  purpose, 
the  father's  throat  was  cut  and  the 
mother  shot,  which  in  Bokhara  is  a 
common  method  of  capital  punishment 
for  offences  of  this  class. 

The  construction  of  the  railway,  I 
found,  speedily  made  its  influence  felt 
on  Bokhara  trade,  insomuch  that  articles 
of  export  doubled  in  price. 

The  residence,  too,  of  a  Russian  offi- 
cer in  the  capital  rendered  less  impos- 
sible than  before  the  compilation  of 
trade  statistics,  which  were  kindly  placed 
at  my  service,  with  the  warning  that,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such 
data,  the  figures  must  be  regarded  as 
only  approximate. 


Exports  from  Bokhara 

• 

Tons. 

19,446 
37 
34 

19,517 

Value  in 
Pounds. 

Bokharan  trade  with  Russia. 
Rokliaran  trade  with  Persia. 
Bokharan  trade  with  India, . 

1.250,000 

212.000 

42,000 

1,504,000 

Imports  to  Bokhara. 

Tons. 

Value  in 
Pounds. 

Bokliaran  trade  with  Russia. 
Bokharan  trade  with  Persia. 
Bokharan  trade  with  India. . 

10,182 

337 

1,607 

12,126 

1,060,000 

60,000 

547,500 

1,667,500 

The  amount  of  native  capital  in  circu- 
lation in  Bokhara  is  estimated  approx- 
imately at  £61G,000 ;  but  besides  na- 
tive merchants  there  are  Jews,  Russians, 
Hindoos,  and  Afghans,  the  Russians  pay- 
ing two  and  one-half  per  cent,  for  ex- 
port and  import  duties,  and  other  for- 
eigners double  that  amount.  It  would 
appear  that  Bokhara  has  foreign  com- 
mercial relations  with  Persia  through 
Merv  ;  with  Russia  through  Orenburg  ; 
and  with  Afghanistan  and  India  through 
Kilif  on  the  Oxus. 

The  products  given  me  in  1888  as  im- 
ported into  Bokhara  according  to  latest 
information  were : 

From  Russia — 


Iron  and  metal  goods 

Sugar  and  sweets 

Earthenware 

Black  leather 

Boxes  of  paper 

Drugs   

Manufactures  (camel  loads) 


Tons. 

3,809 
1,607 
418 
112 
225 
771 
22,000 


From  Persia — 


Manufactures  (camel  loads) ... 

Skins  (camel  loads) 

Hamadan  leather  (camel  loads) 

Green  tea 

Drugs , 


Tons. 


130 
100 
16 
154 
145 


From  India- 


Green  tea 

Indigo 

Drugs 

Muslin  (camel  loads) 

Chinkhob,  or  cloth  of  gold  (pieces).  .  .  . 
Ambasara  (shawls)  250  pieces  (or  yards) 


Tons. 


1,125 

289 

13 

1.400 
300 

1,555 


From  Khokand — 

Tons. 

Silk  and  stuffs  

White  felt 

Native  writing-paper 

96 
19 
11 

Vol.  XT.— 6 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  ex- 
ported from  Bokhara  were  : 


Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Dried  fruits 

Cotton  piece  goods 

Mata^  or  coarse  cotton  clotli  (yards) . . . 
Cotton  and  silk,  native  mixtures  (yards) 

Carpets 

Karakul  lambskins  (curly) 

White  sheepskins  (cured) 

Barana,  or  sheepskins 

Danadav,  or  gray  lambskins 

Fox  skins 

Kurdtza  (skins) 

Khalats,  or  robes 

Sheeps'  entrails  (pieces) 


Tons. 


14,463 

3,214 

161 

321 

321 

933,000 

18,660 

£4,500 

700.000 

800,000 

200,000 

20,000 

50,000 

500 

10,000 

800,000 


On  my  second  evening  at  the  Amu- 
daria  Colonel  Tcharykow  gave  a  dinner, 
and  invited  to  meet  me  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  and  Captain  Loewenhagen, 
the  commander  of  the  steamer  Czar, 
then  in  course  of  construction  on  the 
river,  as  also  an  English  engineer  named 
Boots.  It  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  we 
broke  up  at  a  sensible  hour,  the  signal 
for  departure  being  the  evening  muster 
of  the  soldiers,  who,  at  the  approaching 
shades  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of 
Muhammadan  surroundings,  softly  sang 
their  evening  hymn  and  the  national 
anthem,  before  retiring  to  rest,  in  view 
of  an  early  rise  for  drill. 

Next  morning  I  went,  by  invitation 
of  Captain  Loewenhagen,  to  see  the  Czar, 
then  lying  below  the  bridge  alongside 
of  the  barge,  or  hghter,  she  was  intend- 
ed to  tow. 

The  Czar  is  a  paddle  steamer,  150  feet 
long,  22  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  deep,  with 
plates  -f^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  draw- 
ing 2  feet  of  water  when  unladen,  and  6 
inches  more  when  carrying  167  tons. 
Her  engines  are  of  120  nominal  and  500 
indicated  horse-power,  steam  being  gen- 
erated by  naphtha.  Naphtha  costs  here 
two  shillings  a  hundredweight,  thanks 
to  carriage  by  the  railway,  which  has 
thus  solved  one  important  obstacle  to 
the  Kussians  in  navigating  the  Oxus, 
since  the  wood  of  the  saxaul,  the  only 
other  fuel  available,  is  not  to  be  had  in 
large  quantities,  is  very  bulky,  and  costs 
nearly  sixpence  per  hundredweight.    On 


examining  the  furnaces,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  fires  had  to  be  lit  with  saxaul, 
and  when  thus  started  the  naphtha  was 
supplied  in  the  form  of  spray  from  jets 
giving  out  upward  of  three  hundred- 
weight an  hour,  this  fuel  developing 
twice  the  heat  of  coal  and  giving  little 
smoke. 

This  steamer  was  intended  to  ply  on 
the  Oxus  between  Petro  Alexandrovsk 
and  Kerki.  To  the  former  place  I  had 
floated  in  a  barge  from  Charjui,  and  my 
journey  is  described  in  "  Eussian  Cen- 
tral Asia,"  but  Kerki  is  situated  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Charjui 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  mud- 
walled  fortress,  entered  by  a  square 
gateway  with  flanking  towers  of  brick 
on  either  hand,  stands  on  a  lofty  mound 
of  earth,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Asiatics  is 
considered  a  strong  position.  The  oc- 
cupation of  this  Bokhariot  stronghold, 
by  consent  of  the  Emir,  was  a  stroke 
of  policy  of  General  Rosenbach  at  the 
time  of  the  Panjdeh  affair,  and  the 
place  continues  to  be  the  farthest  ad- 
vanced military  post  of  the  Russians 
on  the  Oxus  southward ;  while,  forty 
miles  above  Kerki,  is  Bosagha,  near  the 
Afghan  frontier  and  inhabited  by  Ersari 
Turkomans.  Farther  still  up  the  stream 
by  forty  miles  is  the  historic  Kilif,  on 
the  road  to  India,  where  Timur  and  Na- 
dir Shah  crossed  with  their  armies,  and 
up  to  which  point  or  thereabouts  Brit- 
ish survey  and  intelligence  officers  ad- 
vanced at  the  time  of  the  delimitation 
of  the  Russo- Afghan  frontier. 

Colonel  Tcharykow  kindly  arranged 
that  I  should  drive,  on  the  morrow 
after  my  arrival,  to  the  town  of  Charjui, 
and  pay  a  compHmentary  call  on  the 
native  Bek  or  Governor.  I  was  well 
pleased  thus  to  revisit  a  place  that  had 
interested  me  exceedingly,  six  years  be- 
fore, as  a  frontier  outpost  whence  one 
looked  into  the  desert  toward  Merv  and 
longed  to  go  but  dared  not,  there  being 
then  no  security  for  a  foreigner's  life. 

In  passing  through  the  High  Street 
one  could  see  that  contact  with  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  vicinity  of  the  railway, 
were  producing  their  effects  on  the  na- 
tives, since  they  were  less  curious  and 
excited  at  sight  of  a  foreigner  ;  though 
among  themselves  they  were  keeping  up 
rigorously  their  old-fashioned  customs 
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at  the  citadel,  into  which  I  was  requested 
to  ride  on  horseback.  The  antiquated 
entrance,  with  chambers  above,  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  I  remember  of 
a  Central  Asian  portal,  and,  in  time  of 
siege,  would  present  excellent  facility  for 
"  speaking  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate  " 
(Psalm  cxxvii.  5.),  or  parleying  as  did 
Kab-shakeh  with  officers  on  the  wall 
(n.  Kings  xviii.  27). 

Outside  the  citadel,  instead  of  inside, 
as  one  would  expect,  was  arranged  un- 
der a  shed  a  very  small  park  of  old- 
fashioned  artillery,  which  I  suppose  the 
Charjui  natives  used  to  fancy  brought 
them  abreast  of  the  times.  So  vain,  in- 
deed, and  so  ignorant  were  they  on  my 
former  visit  that,  on  my  thinking  to  sur- 
prise the  young  bek  by  describing  our 
110-ton  guns  and  their  enormous  pro- 
jectiles, he  replied,  "Yes,  ours  are  like 
that  too." 

This  young  bek,  a  younger  brother  of 
the  present  Emir,  and  who  when  he  re- 
ceived me  had  got  himself  up  in  a  dandy 
turban  and  gorgeous  robes,  lost  his  post 
at  his  father's  death  ;  and  his  successor 
had  now  been  summoned  to  court  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Kush-beggi's  son,  whom 
I  had  seen  when  calling  on  his  father.  I 
mentally  dubbed  him  the  greatest  nin- 
compoop in  the  kingdom.  But  this  was 
not  at  all  the  estimate  put  upon  him  by 
his  peers,  for  the  new  Emir  had  taken 
him  to  his  cabinet  as  Divan-beggi,  or 
Minister  of  Finance.  Colonel  Tchary- 
kow  also  spoke  well  of  him,  saying  that 
he  had  been  a  favorite  with  the  people. 

No  small  indignation,  therefore,  had 
been  recently  aroused  when,  the  Divan- 
beggi  taking  a  warrant  for  the  sale  of 
the  goods  of  a  man  who  had  embezzled 
money,  the  culprit  shot  the  Divan-beggi 
with  two  bullets,  so  that  after  hngering 
twenty  hours  he  died,  expressing  a  wish, 
however,  that  his  murderer  might  not 
be  put  to  death.  But  the  Emir  con- 
demned the  culprit,  and  handed  him 
over  to  the  dead  man's  relatives  to  do 
with  him  as  they  pleased.  This  was, 
first,  to  break  his  bones  ;  next,  to  drag 
him  through  the  donkey  market  (some 
said  at  the  tail  of  an  ass)  ;  thirdly,  to 
behead  him  ;  and,  lastly,  to  cast  his  body 
outside  the  city  to  the  dogs. 

On  my  present  visit  to  Charjui  I  was 
received  in  the  usual  reception-room  by 


the  acting  bek  and  his  staff,  robed  in 
their  gaily  colored  khalal.^  and  white 
turbans,  and,  after  speaking  of  my  for- 
mer visit  and  partaking  of  light  refresh- 
ment and  sweetmeats,  I  returned  to- 
ward the  outer  gateway  between  lines 
of  soldiers  and  a  native  band. 

Being  anxious  to  revisit  the  prison, 
and  remembering  that  it  was  under  a 
chamber  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  I 
stopped  opposite  the  entrance  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  in.  My  gain- 
ing admission  six  years  previously  was 
a  great  triumph,  because  they  had  done 
their  best  to  keep  me  from  seeing  their 
prisons,  and  I  then  discovered  at  Charjui 
not  only  a  near  approach  to  the  "  black 
hole  of  Calcutta,"  but  men  wearing  iron 
collars,  through  the  ends  of  which  was 
passed  a  chain  to  secure  them  all  to- 
gether, as  well  as  a  long  beam  wherein 
the  prisoners'  feet  were  made  fast,  and 
which  was  placed  across  the  centre  of 
the  chamber. 

This  beam  I  could  not  help  thinking 
was  anciently  an  ordinary  piece  of  fur- 
niture in  prisons,  similar,  perhaps,  to 
that  in  which  the  Philippian  jailer 
thrust  the  feet  of  Paul  and  Silas  (Acts 
xvi.  24),  and  I  was  anxious  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  to  take  a  photograph  of 
it. 

But  the  hot  and  fusty  chamber,  with- 
out windows  or  ventilation,  and  measur- 
ing only  six  paces  by  four,  was  too  dark 
and  the  space  too  contracted  to  allow  of 
operating  satisfactorily  ;  so,  putting  a 
bold  face  on  the  matter,  I  asked  that 
the  prisoners  might  be  brought  out  into 
the  yard,  and  the  beam  too,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  for  the  police -mas- 
ter looked  afraid  to  refuse.  Then  I  sent 
to  the  bazaar  for  refreshments,  after 
eating  which  the  prisoners  were  posed 
and  photographed,  much  to  their  aston- 
ishment, but  on  terms  they  evidently 
liked. 

In  addition  to  the  chamber  already 
described,  I  found,  on  this  visit,  another 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  citadel  gate- 
way, circular  in  form  and  measuring  four 
paces  across.  In  the  former  place  were 
four  prisoners  chained  by  the  neck  to- 
gether ;  in  the  latter  were  eight  more, 
one  of  whom  had  been  confined  for  a 
year,  others  for  a  longer  period,  to- 
gether with  a  boy  of  thirteen  whose  tale 
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was  a  pitiful  one.  His  father  had  struck 
him,  it  appeared,  after  which  the  son, 
finding  his  parent  asleep,  retaliated  by 
deahng  him  a  blow  which  proved  fatal. 
The  young  parricide  had  already  been 
in  confinement  for  nearly  a  year,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  what  they  intended 
to  do  with  him. 

On  passing  the  gallows  they  told  me 
that  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Rus- 
sians they  used  to  hang  from  five  to  six 
hundred  Turkomans  a  year  ;  but  that 
state  of  things  had  now  passed  away. 

Among  sundry  photographs  kindly 
given  me  by  Colonel  Tcharykow  is  one 
of  the  gallows  at  Khiva,  not  as  when  I 
was  there,  in  front  of  the  Khan's  palace, 
but  in  a  cemetery,  with  a  felon  sup- 
posed to  be  suspended.  His  foot,  how- 
ever, is  suspiciously  near  a  mud  wall, 
on  which  it  looks  as  if  the  man  might 
be  posing  for  the  photographer,  but 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  the  picture  il- 
lustrates the  simple  character  of  the 
Turkistan  gallows,  consisting  simply  of 
two  posts  and  a  lintel. 

The  distance  from  Charjui  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Khanate  to  the 
capital,  by  rail,  is  only  seventy-three 
miles  ;  and  when  my  carriage  arrived 
wherein  to  drive  the  nine  miles  between 
the  station  and  the  town  of  Bokhara,  I 
recognized  it  as  the  caleche  in  which, 
six  years  previously,  I  was  drawn  by 
two  artillery-horses  from  Kitab  to  Kar- 
shi.  It  was  then  the  only  carriage  in 
the  kingdom,  and  was  a  present  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander  H.  to  the  Emir 
Muzaffar-ed-din.  I  recognized,  too,  one 
of  the  postilions,  but  not  the  line  of 
country  through  which  we  were  to  drive 
on  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  and 
which  presented  a  very  different  aspect 
from  the  parched  appearance  of  the 
Khanate  as  I  had  last  seen  it  in  au- 
tumn. 

On  arriving  before  the  grim  and  som- 
bre-looking walls  and  towers  of  Bokhara 
we  were  taken  to  what  was  formerly 
the  harem  or  women's  apartments  of 
the  house  assigned  to  me  in  1882,  which 
the  Emir  had  now  lent  for  the  Russian 
Residency,  pending  the  building  of  a 
suitable  dwelling  for  the  Political  Agent 
near  the  railway  station. 

The  rooms  I  occupied  before,  in  the 
principal  court,  were  now  inhabited  by 


Colonel  Tcharykow,  and,  in  the  same 
court,  were  the  Treasury,  guarded  by 
Cossacks,  and  the  apartments  of  Mr. 
Basil  Oskapovitch  Klemm,  Secretary- 
dragoman  to  the  Political  Agency  at  Bok- 
hara, and  his  family,  with  whom  were 
staying  Madame  Klemm's  mother  and 
sister,  Madame  Olga  and  Mademoiselle 
Aphekhtine,  on  a  visit  from  Moscow. 
There  was  lodging  also  on  the  prem- 
ises a  Russified  native  officer  and  inter- 
preter named  Mirbadaleff,  whose  brother 
had  met  me  at  Petro-Alexandrovsk.  To 
complete  the  list  of  visitors  must  be  ad- 
ded a  Spanish  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
of  whom  mention  had  been  made  by  the 
Governor  at  Baku  as  coming  after  me, 
who  passed  by  the  pseudonym  of  Juan 
de  Chelva,  from  Valencia,  but  who  were 
said  to  be  in  reality  the  brother  of  Don 
Carlos  of  Spain,  and  his  wife,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Montpensier. 

An  American  fellow-traveller,  once  in- 
viting me  to  come  and  stay  at  his  house, 
added,  "  We  will  take  you  in,  you  know, 
boots  and  all  ; "  and  in  this  fashion  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  Khanate,  from  the 
moment  of  crossing  the  frontier,  I  was 
regarded  as  the  Emir's  guest,  and  sup- 
plied with  lodging,  servants,  food,  and 
even  raiment,  and  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  myself  and  attendants. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  was  ob- 
served on  this  second  visit,  though  I 
could  not  at  first  make  out  whether  I 
was  guest  of  the  Emir  or  of  the  Russian 
Residency.  The  lunch  brought  daily  to 
my  room  was  of  native  preparation,  but 
in  the  evening  Madame  Klemm  enter- 
tained us  at  dinner  ;  and,  considering 
the  difficulty  of  getting  variety  of  food 
for  European  palates,  and  serving  it  in 
anything  like  Western  fashion  in  the 
midst  of  a  city  where  foreigners  were 
so  few,  it  was  not  an  undeserved  com- 
pliment the  duchess  paid  one  evening 
to  our  hostess  in  observing,  "  Comment 
on  mange  Men,  Madame,  chez  vous!" 

The  paucity  of  Europeans  in  the  town 
contributed  largely  toward  making  pris- 
oners of  the  ladies  of  the  Residency  ; 
for  at  first  their  appearance  in  the  ba- 
zaar, unveiled,  drew  together  a  crowd  to 
admire  or  to  stare  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  this  was  intensified  when  Mademoi- 
selle Aphekhtine  appeared  on  horseback 
with  a  lady's  saddle. 
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Accustomed,  like  all  Muhammadans,  to 
degrade  their  own  wives  into  drudges 
or  toys,  it  seemed  to  the  natives  a  bold 
thing  for  women  thus  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  these  sentiments  were  not 
those  of  the  vulgar  only  crept  out  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  railway  fete,  when 
the  Residency  was  decked  out  with  tlags 
and  carpets,  and  the  nobles  of  Bokhara 
were  invited  to  dine  with  Russian  offi- 
cers and  their  wives,  perceiving  which, 
one  of  the  Bokhariots  high  in  dignity 
remarked  that  he  thought  the  Russian 
ladies  were  not  kept  sufficiently  in  sub- 
jection ! 

On  the  birth  of  Madame  Klemm's  first 
baby  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  pass- 
ing of  compliments  and  presents,  and 
the  young  boy  was  forthwith  dubbed  a 
"  bek,"  in  honor  of  having  been  born  in 
"  Bokhara  the  Noble  ;  "  but  I  could  not 
gather  that,  even  with  the  best  of  Rus- 
sian desires  to  that  end,  there  could  be 
maintained  anything  like  family  inter- 
course or  familiarity  between  Muscov- 
ite and  Bokhariot  ladies,  so  great  was 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter,  and  so  little 
did  they  understand  each  other's  cus- 
toms ;  added  to  which  the  natives  were 
intensely  suspicious  that  beneath  every 
proffered  kindness  there  lay  concealed 
a  snare. 

To  me  these  indications  of  suspicion 
were  not  new,  for  so  rampant  were  they 
at  the  time  of  my  previous  visit  that  our 
deeds  and  words,  and  taking  of  notes 
especially,  were  reported  to  the  Emir  ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  joke,  some  of  my  re- 
tainers one  day  heard  tw^o  of  the  spies 
reading  over  what  they  intended  to  re- 
port. 

On  this  second  visit  I  was  less  tightly 
in  their  grasp,  but  I  recognized  one  of 
our  old  spies  among  three  native  offi- 
cials, who  remained  on  the  premises 
nominally,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
really,  to  look  after  the  Emir's  guests, 
but  also,  of  course,  to  espy. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the 
Kush-beggi,  or  Prime  Minister,  sent  a 
Karaul-beggi  to  show  me  the  bazaar, 
where  things  were  going  on  as  of  old. 
There  sat  the  mender  of  broken  china 
pursuing  his  calling  with  bow,  drill,  and 
spittle  ;  and  the  baker  flattening  out 
his  round  cake  of  dough,  placing  it  on 
a  pillow,  and  then  dabbing  it   against 


the  side  of  the  earthen  oven,  heated 
like  a  fiery  furnace,  to  be  roasted  in  a 
few  minutes  and  come  forth  as  daily 
bread,  eaten  new,  and  which  costs  only 
six  pul,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  halfpenny. 
For  those  who  longed  after  flesh,  six 
small  pieces  of  meat  were  being  fixed 
in  the  cookshops  on  a  skewer,  roasted 
over  the  tiniest  of  fires  in  a  brazier,  and 
sold  for  one  p III  ;  but  meat  is  not  with 
everybody  in  Bokhara  an  article  of  ev- 
eryday consumption. 

Another  feature  common  to  Bokhara 
with  other  towns  of  Russian  Tui^kistan, 
to  be  seen  generally  in  the  Potter's 
Street,  was  the  potter  at  work  with  his 
wheel,  fashioning  vases,  pots,  and  ewers, 
so  absolutely  alike,  for  rich  and  poor, 
as  to  suggest  that  the  least  variation, 
from  generation  to  generation,  would 
be  counted  as  heresy. 

From  the  bazaar  the  Karaul-beggi 
took  me  to  the  Kalan  Minaret,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Arabs  in  the 
ninth  century  ;  and  to  the  Great  Mosque 
adjoining,  out  of  which,  before,  I  had 
been  hurried,  in  fear  lest  I  should  be 
set  upon  as  an  unbeliever,  w^hereas  now 
I  was  allowed  to  examine  everything  at 
leisure,  and  even  to  photograph  the  Mih- 
rab,  or  sanctuary  toward  which  Muham- 
madans  pray,  and  the  Sakkakhana  or 
place  for  drinking- w^ater. 

Had  I  brought  a  camera  six  years 
before,  its  use  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  forbidden,  but  now  they  had  seen 
some  of  the  Russians  practising  their 
"black  art,"  which  had  to  some  extent 
softened  prejudice,  so  that  when  in  the 
mosque  one  of  the  natives  was  about  to 
object,  the  Karaul-beggi  overruled  that 
I  should  be  allowed  to  proceed.  On 
another  day,  however,  one  old  simple- 
ton, and  a  great  obstructionist  on  my 
first  visit,  after  seeing  me  take  a  photo- 
graph of  a  tomb  in  the  cemetery,  thought 
the  proceeding  so  mysterious  and  un- 
canny that  he  declared  next  day  it  had 
caused  him  a  sleepless  night. 

I  photographed  this  place  of  sepul- 
ture because  the  cemeteries  of  Bokhara 
and  Khiva  give  the  best  iDustration 
that  I  have  seen  how  those  possessed  of 
devils  (which  in  Bokhara  would  mean 
the  insane)  had  their  dwellings  in  the 
tombs  fMatthew  viii.  28).  These  tombs 
are  built  simply  of  clay,  the  ends  pre- 
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senting  the  form  of  a  triangle  with  the 
sides  bent  out.  Beneath  this  the  corpse 
is  laid,  often  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  divested  of  all  clothing,  except 
a  turban,  and  the  tomb  plastered  up. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the  heat  of 
summer  causes  the  clay  to  crack,  and 
the  ends  being  fallen,  disclose  dry  bones 
and  skulls  within,  but  form  a  place 
wherein  friendless  maniacs,  turned  loose 
to  provide  for  themselves  (as  I  heard 
they  sometimes  were  in  Bokhara),  might 
easily  take  refuge. 

I  had  heard,  on  my  previous  visit, 
of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  the 
insane  were  kept  and  treated,  being 
beaten  while  prayers  were  read  over 
from  the  Koran,  and  then  picketed, 
like  horses,  to  posts  in  the  yard  of  a 
mullah  called  the  Ishan  ;  but  I  did  not 
then  succeed  in  witnessing  it.  This 
house  of  the  Ishan,  therefore,  was  one  of 
the  places  I  asked  now  to  be  taken  to  see. 

It  was  an  ordinary  native  dwelling, 
presided  over  by  a  sort  of  mullah-doctor, 
who  was  treating  his  insane  patients  as 
"  possessed  of  the  devil,"  and  was  deal- 
ing largely  in  charms  for  all  comers, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  the  Koran, 
placed  in  receptacles,  to  be  worn  on 
the  afflicted  part  of  the  body.  He  sat 
in  his  room  near  a  window,  and  out- 
side was  a  little  crowd  of  ignorant 
women,  many  of  them  said  to  be  child- 
less, who  had  come  to  consult  this  man 
in  their  troubles,  and  pay  for  his  nos- 
trums. 

This  was  sad  enough,  but  the  sight 
of  the  maniacs  was  truly  pitiable  ;  in 
the  case  of  one  man  especially,  Akhmet 
Kul,  from  Karshi,  who  had  been  there 
six  months,  and  was  chained  by  the 
ankles,  but  who  kept  violently  jumping 
and  dancing  about.  Unlike  some  of 
the  others,  when  I  gave  him  money  or 
sweets  he  threw  them  into  the  air,  and 
appeared  decidedly  combative.  Near 
him,  chained  to  the  wall,  was  a  youth 
who  had  been  there  ten  days  only. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  him?"  I 
asked.  "  Oh  ! "  said  they,  "  he  has  a 
devil,"  whereupon  I  took  from  his  legs 
the  chains,  which  they  allowed  me  to 
purchase. 

Passing  through  a  doorway  I  found 
myself  in  a  stable  where  was  a  donkey, 
and,  as  little  cared  for,  seemingly,  two 


maniacs,  one  of  whom  was  jumping  and 
crying,  the  situation  looking  indescrib- 
ably miserable,  and  filthily  dirty.  Sit- 
ting outside  in  the  sun,  but  chained, 
was  an  Afghan,  and  another  man  of  un- 
known nationality,  who  was  evidently 
vain  of  his  appearance,  for,  before  a 
small  looking-glass,  he  was  continually 
combing  his  long  and  plentiful  hair  and 
beard.  There  were  others  on  a  loft 
who  had  been  there  three  months,  but 
some  only  fifteen  days,  but  in  all  cases 
their  stay  was  intended  to  be  temporary. 

Of  course  I  wanted  to  photograph 
this  sad  and  strange,  but  instructive, 
scene,  for  it  connected  itself  in  my  mind 
with  further  characteristics  of  those  we 
read  of  as  possessed  of  devils.  I  ac- 
cordingly began  to  put  up  my  appa- 
ratus, the  Ishan  not  expressing  any 
objection.  Some  of  his  subordinates, 
however,  did  not  like  it,  and,  too  tim- 
id to  stop  me,  and  thinking  perhaps 
to  escape  responsibility  themselves,  let 
loose  the  Karshi  maniac,  who  came 
dancing  before  the  camera,  crying  out, 
as  interpreted  to  me,  "  We  don't  want 
to  be  photographed,  we  don't  want  to 
be  photographed,"  whereupon  I  de- 
sisted, and,  by  permission,  returned  a 
few  days  afterward  to  accomplish  my 
purpose.  On  this  second  occasion  there 
were  ten  patients,  and  Akhmet  Kul,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  but  who  told  me  he 
was  three  years  old,  made  no  objection 
to  having  his  portrait  taken,  showing 
the  charm  he  wore  on  his  shoulder, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  they 
were  applying  for  his  recovery.  Whether 
he  had  been  beaten  I  have  no  record  ; 
some  were  so  treated,  and  some,  they 
said,  beat  themselves. 

On  turning  my  camera  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  little  crowd  of  women  seek- 
ing the  Ishan's  assistance,  all  of  whom 
were  dressed  for  promenade  and  thickly 
veiled,  looking  like  walking  bundles  of 
clothing  rather  than  human  beings,  they 
beat  a  speedy  retreat  ;  but  my  disap- 
pointment was  not  irreparable  since  I 
obtained  otherwise  photographs  of  na- 
tive women,  in  one  case  seemingly  at 
an  afternoon  tea-party,  and  smoking  the 
chilim  or  native  pipe.  Judging  from 
this  and  other  pictures,  the  Turkistan 
women  are  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the 
Jewesses  living  among  them. 
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I  paid  a  third  visit  to  the  Ishan's 
house  on  my  last  Sunday  in  Bokhara, 
thinking  to  give  the  poor  creatures  a 
dinner  oi  jMaa,  which  when  announced 
to  the  old  obstructionist,  he  said,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  the  needed  quantity  of  pilau 
could  not  be  had  in  the  bazaar  at  so 
short  a  notice.  "Very  well,"  I  said, 
"  then  we  will  give  them  bread  and 
sweets,  as  before  ; "  which  accordingly 
was  done,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  patients  ;  and  the  Ishan  gave  me,  I 
suppose  as  a  compliment,  one  of  his 
charms  or  slips  of  writing. 

On  another  day  in  Bokhara,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Emir's  officials,  I 
revisited  the  Jews'  synagogue,  anxious 
to  thoroughly  overhaul  a  number  of 
manuscripts  and  disused  rolls  of  the 
law  which,  six  years  before,  were  stowed 
away  in  dust  and  disorder  on  a  loft. 
But  the  spirit  of  church  restoration  had 
been  abroad  ;  the  loft  was  removed,  and 
the  old  rolls  were  now  orderly  arranged 
in  niches  in  the  walls  and  in  cupboards. 

On  asking  for  the  most  ancient,  a 
Torah,  or  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  was 
shown,  and  said  to  have  been  given  by 
Abdurrahman  Kalan,  the  Israelite  pat- 
ron or  founder  of  the  synagogue,  four 
or  five  hundred  years  ago.  Just  before 
my  previous  visit  a  woman  in  Bokhara 
had  parted  with  a  manuscript  I  met  at 
Moscow,  on  its  way  to  London,  and 
which,  when  sold  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, turned  out  to  be  of  importance 
both  to  textual  criticism  as  well  as  to 
illustration  of  the  art  of  Jewish  illumi- 
nation— to  be  pronounced,  in  fact,  the 
most  richly  illuminated  Hebrew  manu- 
script of  the  Old  Testament  extant. 

On  applying  a  few  tests  on  this  sec- 
ond visit  to  the  forai  of  certain  letters, 
I  could  not  make  out  that  this  oldest 
c*py  in  the  synagogue  would  be  re- 
garded by  an  expert  as  very  ancient,  or 
perhaps  remarkable,  though  the  want- 
ing was  larger  than  usual  and  carefully 
penned. 

On  the  next  morning  at  sunrise  I  was 
taken  again  to  the  synagogue  to  wit- 
ness a  circumcision.  Many  men  were 
assembled,  wearing  phylacteries  and 
prayer  -  shawls  or  scarfs,  called  locally 
sisid,  but  in  Hebrew  taWh,  some  of 
which  were  ornamented  with  strips  of 
silver  and  gold.     The  congregation  sat 


on  the  ground,  but  sprang  to  their  feet 
at  the  repetition  of  the  Kodesh,  or  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy  !  and  from  time  to  time  they 
turned  toward  Jerusalem. 

After  the  usual  daily  morning  prayers, 
which  last  for  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  two  chairs  were  brought  into 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  near  a 
stone  lectern,  said  to  be  four  hundred 
years  old  and  covered  with  cloths  of 
silk.  The  officiating  rabbi  or  priest  then 
took  in  his  hand  a  silver  rod,  called  the 
rod  of  Elijah,  and  the  child  was  brought 
in  by  the  father  amid  shouting  and  rec- 
itation of  prayers  by  the  congregation. 
A  prayer  was  said  by  the  rabbi,  after 
which  the  infant,  held  bv  two  a^^ed 
men,  was  circumcised  according  to  the 
law. 

In  Bokhara  the  Jews  still  labor  under 
many  restrictions.  They  may  not  wear 
a  garment  of  silk,  for  instance,  with  a 
belt  and  a  turban,  but  are  comj^elled  to 
wear  a  cotton  khalat  and  black  calico 
cap,  and  to  be  girded  only  with  a  piece 
of  string.  Again,  they  may  not  ride  a 
horse  in  the  city,  and  in  the  fields  are 
made  to  dismount  from  an  ass  before 
a  mounted  Muhammadan,  who,  if  he 
choose,  may  smite  a  Jew,  but  the  Jew 
must  not  retaliate. 

The  boys,  many  of  whom,  like  their 
mothers,  were  extremely  good-looking, 
at  first  were  terrified  at  me  if  only  I 
patted  them  on  the  head.  Meanwhile 
they  showed  themselves  well  disposed 
toward  me,  some  of  them  remembering 
my  former  visit,  especially  one  boy  to 
whom  I  had  given  a  Hebrew  New  Tes- 
tament. Moreover,  true  to  their  char- 
acter, the  Jews  were  not  above  turn- 
ing a  penny  where  possible.  The  rabbi 
sold  me  a  small  manuscript  roll  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  and  coins  and  precious 
stones  were  brought  for  my  selection, 
as  also  old  embroidery,  some  of  the  last 
of  which  I  was  tempted  to  purchase  and 
now  value  highly. 

I  had  thought  to  persist  in  asking  to 
be  taken  to  Baha-ud-diu,  the  tomb  of 
the  local  patron  Muhammadan  saint  out- 
side the  city.  My  guides  had  put  me 
off  from  seeing  it  six  years  before,  and 
seemed  to  place  obstacles  in  my  way 
now,  upon  hearing  which  a  Jew  advised 
me  to  desist,  saying  that  there  were 
at  the  shrine  several  fanatics,  and  that 
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thougli  the  Emir's  men  might  for  the 
moment  drive  them  into  holes  and 
corners  for  the  hour  of  my  visit,  yet 
that  they  were  hkely  enough  in  their 
bigotry  to  set  upon  me  as  an  *'  infidel." 
Accordingly,  to  this  disinterested  advice 
I  listened,  remembering  that  it  v^as  at 
Baha-ud-din  a  man  tried  to  kill  that 
admirable  writer  on  Eussian  Turkistan, 
the  late  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler. 

I  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  also 
the  Zindan,  or  city  prison  of  Bokhara, 
which  they  asked  me  not  to  photograph. 
It  was  a  wretched  place,  of  which  they 
might  well  be  ashamed,  consisting  of 
two  rooms,  not  too  large  for  four  per- 
sons, but  into  which  they  had  crammed 
forty-seven.  The  first  room  was  ten 
paces  long,  the  ceiling  almost  within 
reach,  and  containing  twenty-five  pris- 
oners, one  poor  fellow  crying  because 
sick,  and  apparently  broken-hearted. 
The  second  chamber  was  six  paces 
square,  without  boards  or  ceiling,  the 
domed  roof  opening  to  the  sky  and  con- 
taining twenty-two  prisoners,  of  whom 
six  were  Persians. 

There  was  no  furniture  in  the  rooms, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  piece  or  two  of  mat- 
ting on  the  bare  earth,  a  water-vessel, 
and  the  most  wretched  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. They  said  the  man  long- 
est there  had  been  imprisoned  eigh- 
teen months ;  and  it  is  proper  to 
remember  that  imprisonment,  as  such, 
for  a  term  of  years  for  instance,  is  not 
a  recognized  form  of  punishment  in 
Bokhara  ;  but  men  are  put  in  prison, 
rather,  until  their  cases  can  be  dealt 
with  and  disposed  of  in  a  summary 
fashion,  which  may  be  anything  be- 
tween a  thrashing  and  being  put  to 
death. 

Joseph,  my  servant,  had  brought  an 
armful  of  bread,  which  I  would  not  en- 
trust to  the  keepers,  but  distributed 
myself,  and  on  going  again  on  a  subse- 
quent day  for  a  similar  purpose  I  per- 
ceived in  the  centre  of  the  chamber 
open  to  the  sky,  a  hole  covered  over 
with  earth  and  sticks,  which  I  learned 
was  the  entrance  to  the  bottle-shaped 
dungeon  into  which  prisoners  could  be 
lowered  by  cords. 

Here  it  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  that 
the  English  Colonel  Stoddart  at  first 
was  placed  by  Nasr-Ullah,  the  present 


Emir's  grandfather,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  another  prison  within  the  pal- 
ace, where  he  and  Captain  Conolly  were 
said  to  have  been  persecuted  by  sheep- 
ticks  ;  but  however  that  may  be,  I  had 
heard  from  Colonel  Tcharykow  that,  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Residency,  it  was 
hinted  to  the  new  Emir  that  such  abom- 
inations could  not  be  allowed  in  a  city 
inhabited  by  a  representative  of  the 
Czar,  in  deference  to  which  desire  of  his 
friends,  the  Russians,  the  Emir  had  cov- 
ered up  the  underground  dungeon,  and 
released  or  otherwise  disposed  of  more 
than  a  hundred  prisoners  confined  there- 
in at  the  death  of  his  father. 

Another  place  I  thought  it  might  be 
a  charity  to  visit  was  the  lepers'  quarter, 
which  before,  at  Karshi,  they  refused  to 
allow  me  to  see  ;  nor  did  I  subsequent- 
ly get  more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of 
it,  and  that  by  stealth,  at  Bokhara.  I 
said,  therefore,  now,  that  I  wished  to 
give  a  dinner  to  the  lunatics,  the  pris- 
oners, and  the  lepers ;  and  we  rode  out 
to  a  village  where  were  reported  to  be 
two  hundred  persons,  or  houses  of  the 
infected.  They  were  not  congregated 
in  any  one  building,  so  that  all  we 
could  do  was  to  gather  a  few  together, 
ask  for  their  head  man,  and  give  him 
some  money  to  distribute.  I  heard  of 
no  hospital  of  any  kind  in  Bokhara, 
though  Dr.  Heyfelder,  on  the  railway 
staff  of  General  Annenkoff,  when  resi- 
dent in  the  city,  had  given  the  natives 
much  medical  assistance,  and  made 
many  friends  thereby. 

It  is  not  customary  in  Bokhara  that 
visitors  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
the  Emir  until  they  have  remained  in 
the  city  a  few  days,  at  least  three  it  was 
said  on  my  former  visit,  during  which 
time  they  would  not  let  me,  at  Shahr-i- 
Sabz,  go  off  the  premises.  On  the  pres- 
ent occasion  the  staying  within  was  not 
exacted,  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  my 
arrival  my  Spanish  fellow-guest  and  I 
were  to  be  presented  to  the  Emir,  who 
was  staying  in  his  summer  palace  at 
Shirbadan,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city. 

His  Highness  sent  repeated  invita- 
tions to  Mr.  Klemm,  desiring  that  he 
also  would  come.  Accordingly,  we 
drove  in  a  caleche  through  the  streets, 
preceded  by  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
outriders  and  servants,  and  after  them, 
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to  do  honor  to  the  occasion,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  lately  Bek  of  Charjui. 
Added  to  this  the  people  along  the 
route  were  "  en  fUe^^  keeping  the  Mu- 
hammadan  New  Year,  the  festivities  of 
which  had  been  postponed  on  account 
of  the  Emir's  absence  in  March.  As  we 
approached  Shirbadan  the  crowds  in- 
creased, for  they  were  expecting  to 
scramble  for  presents,  besides  which 
soldiers  were  drawn  up  to  salute. 

The  palace,  with  fairly  good  entrance, 
approached  by  four  steps  from  the 
court  and  covered  with  an  awning  sup- 
ported by  two  slender  wooden  columns, 
stands  in  a  garden  of  one  hundred  acres, 
and  the  reception-hall,  with  its  pool  of 
water  in  front,  is  ornamented  on  the 
exterior  with  arabesque  painting  in  no 
way  remarkable.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  ceiling  within,  which  had  been 
painted  only  a  year  before,  and  was,  I 
think,  the  prettiest  work  of  art  we  saw 
in  Bokhara.  The  room  had  glazed  win- 
dows, testifying  to  contact  with  Russia, 
as  did  also  the  three  chairs  placed  for 
the  visitors,  and  a  fourth  occupied  by 
the  Emir,  but  I  remember  no  other  fur- 
niture in  the  room,  which  was  richly  car- 
peted. 

I  had  been  requested  not  to  ask  per- 
mission to  take  His  Highness's  portrait, 
though  I  managed  otherwise  to  secure 
his  photograph  in  full  dress,  wearing 
a  richly  embroidered  velvet  khalat  and 
trousers,  with  a  sword  and  a  highly  or- 
namented turban,  and  attended  by  one 
of  his  ministers.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion he  was  less  gorgeously  dressed, 
and  displayed  the  insignia  of  four  or 
five  Russian  and  Bokhariot  orders. 

It  was  pleasant  for  us  that  Mr.  Klemm 
could  speak  to  the  Emir  directly  in  Per- 
sian and  thus  kindly  act  as  interpreter. 
After  sundry  remarks  of  a  formal  char- 
acter, and  passing  of  compliments,  we 
attempted  to  interest  him  with  the  re- 
cital of  some  of  our  travels.  But  geog- 
raphy, if  existent  at  all,  occupies  a  poor 
place  in  the  Muhammadan  curriculum, 
and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
subjects  of  conversation  of  mutual  inter- 
est. I  thought  the  present  Emir,  how- 
ever, more  intelligent  than  his  father, 
and  after  a  few  more  speeches  he  invit- 
ed us  to  walk  in  his  flower-garden,  and 
take  refreshment  in  afl  adjoining  room. 


This  tea-room,  as  it  was  called,  was 
said  to  be  fifty  years  old.  It  was  less 
brilliant  than  the  one  we  left,  and  here 
was  spread  for  us  the  usual  dostarkhan 
of  fruits  and  sweets  and  pilau,  of  which 
they  pressed  us  hard  to  eat  abundant- 
ly. Then  we  adjourned  to  the  gardens, 
in  no  way  beautiful  to  an  English  eye, 
after  which  we  returned. 

I  did  not  see  much,  this  time,  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  Bokhara.  The 
wholesale  merchants  carry  on  their  bus- 
iness in  caravansaries,  or  warehouses, 
built  in  form  of  a  hollow  square,  some 
of  which  we  visited,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Russian  caravansary',  which  had  three 
stories.  In  the  lowest  stand  the  horses 
and  carts  and  camels  and  their  attend- 
ants, while  higher,  on  a  platform  run- 
ning round  the  court,  and  in  alcoves  or 
chambers  giving  thereon,  are  stored 
bales  of  goods  and  charpoys,  or  corded 
bedsteads,  upon  which  to  recline ;  while 
on  the  top  story  are  dwelling-places  for 
the  Russian  merchants  or  their  agents, 
among  whom,  in  the  Nadejda  caravan- 
sary, I  found  a  man  of  British  descent, 
named  Jackson,  who  spoke  English  and 
appeared  very  much  of  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land. 

The  same  remark  was  true  of  all 
at  the  Residency,  but  it  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  important  an  influence 
was  there  established,  and  how  well  the 
Resident  and  his  Secretary  appeared 
suited  to  their  posts,  and  that  too  with- 
out a  very  large  outlay  to  the  Russian 
Government.  The  Colonel  struck  me 
as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  the  Sec- 
retary as  thoroughly  industrious  and 
better  acquainted  than  most  Russians 
I  met  with  Oriental  languages.  Hence 
the  people,  whether  Jews  or  natives, 
could  come  with  their  grievances,  which 
they  frequently  did,  hoping  that  the 
Russians  would  gain  them  redress. 
Slaves  sometimes  came  asking  to  be 
freed,  and  some  of  the  discontented  oc- 
casionally were  bold  enough  to  ask  that 
the  Czar  would  take  possession  of  the 
countiT. 

It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Resident, 
however,  to  interfere  more  than  is  neces- 
sary in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Khan- 
ate, except  when  they  related  to  Rus- 
sian subjects  ;  and  as  for  annexing  the 
Khanate,   *'why,"  as  one  asked  of  me, 
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"should  they  do  that?"  To  administer 
the  country  in  Muscovite  fashion  would 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  taxes 
would  pay  for,  and  if  the  Russians  want 
anything  done,  they  have  simply  to  nod 
to  the  Emir  and  he  does  it.  They  are 
much  too  wise,  therefore,  to  annex  Bok- 
hara, but  if  need  arises  it  can  of  course 
be  done  at  any  moment. 

During  our  stay  at  BokTiara  I  went 
sometimes  for  a  drive  with  Mr.  Mirba= 
daleff,  or  for  a  ride  with  him  and  Made- 
moiselle Aphekhtine,  which  gave  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  the  town  and  noticing 
the  curious  customs  of  its  narrow,  old- 
fashioned  streets.  The  Rhigistan  ap- 
peared in  no  way  altered  since  my  visit 
there  to  the  palace ;  and  the  steps  around 
the  pools,  such  as  that  of  the  Liabe  house 
with  its  suiTounding  tea-shops,  were 
covered  as  usual  with  loungers  discuss- 
ing the  news,  and  water-carriers  filling 
their  skin  bottles. 

Going  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  to  one 
of  the  bath-houses  it  was  found  similar 
to  those  of  Constantinople,  but  not  so 
clean.  I  visited  some  of  the  Medresses, 
or  Colleges,  of  which  that  of  the  Divan- 
beggi,  with  its  pool  in  front  and  shaded 
by  mulberry-trees  a  century  old,  is  one 
of  the  best.  A  smaller  one,  called  Chu- 
chugoim,  near  the  Residen-cy,  was  in- 
habited by  thirteen  students  only.  One 
had  been  there  three  years,  and  intended 
to  stay  much  longer,  but  was  so  poor  as 


to  be  thankful  for  alms,  which  my  ser- 
vant asked  on  his  behalf,  saying  that  the 
scholar  could  not  beg.  I  gave,  there- 
fore, like  a  good  Mussulman  for  the 
nonce,  and  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Koran,  which  prescribes  giv- 
ing not  only  "  to  him  who  asks "  but 
"  to  him  who  is  ashamed  to  ask  " — a 
very  good  maxim  for  countries  where 
primitive  manners  obtain  and  begging 
has  not  become  a  trade. 

One  cannot  say  much  for  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  "Bokhara  the  No- 
ble." In  its  palmy  days  the  Khanate 
had  a  second  capital  in  Samarkand, 
and  there  it  is  the  native  points  for 
specimens  of  what  were  once  the  build- 
ings of  his  country,  among  which  none 
is  more  interesting  than  the  Gur  Emir, 
or  Mausoleum  of  Tamerlane. 

I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  revisit 
this  interesting  relic,  and  found  it  en- 
closed by  a  low  wall  of  open  brick-work. 
The  structure  is  too  far  gone  for  an  at- 
tempt at  restoration  to  anything  like 
its  original  beauty  ;  but  it  was  satis- 
factory on  entering  to  find  the  interior 
cleaned,  its  marbles  polished,  and  the 
whole  kept  in  better  condition  than  on 
my  first  visit. 

Truly,  the  times  are  changed,  and  the 
savage  conqueror  who  vanquished  half 
of  Asia,  and  made  pyramids  of  the  skulls 
of  his  foes,  is  now  indebted  to  their  chil- 
dren for  the  garnishing  of  his  sepulchre  ! 


AT  NOON. 


By  G.  Santayana, 


What  god  will  choose  me  from  this  laboring  nation 
To  worship  him  afar,  with  inward  gladness, 
At  sunset  and  at  sunrise,  in  some  Persian 
Garden  of  roses, 


Or  under  the  full  moon,  in  rapturous  silence, 
Charmed  by  the  trickling  fountain,  and  the  moaning 
Of  the  death  hallowed  cypress  and  the  myrtle 
Hallowed  by  Venus? 


O  for  a  chamber  in  an  eastern  tower, 
Spacious  and  empty,  roofed  in  odorous  cedar, 
A  silken  soft  divan,  a  woven  carpet. 
Rich,  many-colored, 


A  jug  that,  poised  on  her  firm  head,  a  negress 
Fetched  from  the  well,  a  window  to  the  ocean, 
Lest  of  the  stormy  world  too  deep  seclusion 


Make  me  forgetful ! 


Thence  I  might  watch  the  vessel-bearing  waters 
Beat  the  slow  pulses  of  the  life  eternal, 
That  bring  of  nature's  universal  travail 
Infinite  echoes. 


And  there  at  even  I  might  stand  and  listen 
To  thrum  of  distant  lutes  and  dying  voices 
Chanting  the  ditty  an  Arabian  captive 


Sang  to  Darius. 


So  would  I  dream  a  while,  and  ease  a  little 
The  soul  long  stifled  and  the  straitened  spirit, 
Tasting  new  pleasures  in  a  far-off  country 
Sacred  to  beauty. 


From   "  Michael   Setting  the  Watch." 

[Paradise  Lost,  Book  TV.] 

(From  a  tracing  in  chalk  on  gauze,  made  by  AUston  from  a  composition  afterward  destroyed.) 


SOME  UNPUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WASH- 
INGTON  ALLSTON. 


Washington  Axlston  was  an  altogether 
unique  figure  among  the  earlier  Ameri- 
can painters,  not  only  by  the  character 
of  his  performance,  but  by  the  high  in- 
tellectual and  imaginative  quality  which 
he  brought  to  the  study  of  his  art.  A 
particularly  deep  and  strong  admira- 
tion of  him,  of  the  kind  which  is  com- 
monly found  to  have  its  root  in  a  vigor- 
ous and  vital  individuality,  has  long 
prevailed  among  those  of  an  earHer 
generation  who  knew  him  ;  and  to  any- 
one who  looks  into  even  the 'biograph- 
ical material  already  accessible  concern- 
ing him,  this  is  easily  explicable.  His 
will  be  found  to  be,  in  other  respects 
as  well  as  in  his  relations  to  his  art, 
a  most  interesting  personality,  in  a 
time  and  surroundings  in  which  these 
were  not  frequent.  Among  the  chapters 
in  recent  biography  which  will  remain 
long  in  their  readers'  memory,  are 
those  in  Mr.  Adams's  "  Life  of  Richard 
H.  Dana,  Jr.,"  which  describe  AUston's 
death,  and  incidentally  give  a  glimpse 
of  his  ideals,  methods,  and  but  par- 
tially fulfilled  accomplishment.  A  life 
of  him  by  his  nephew,  Jared  B.  Flagg, 
soon  to  be  published,  will  increase  the 
means  both  for  this  estimate  and  for 
the  definition  of  his  stature  and  place 
among  his  contemporaries. 


The  outer  facts  of  his  life,  in  so  far  as 
they  need  to  be  recalled  for  readers  un- 
familiar with  them,  are  these  :  He  was 
born  at  Waccamaw,  S.  C,  November  5, 
1779,  of  mixed  English  and  Huguenot 
descent ;  showed  an  early  liking  and  tal- 
ent for  painting  ;  and  when  sent  to  New- 
port to  prepare  for  Harvard  under  a 
tutor,  met  there  Malbone,  the  miniature 
painter  (whose  pupil  he  afterward  be- 
came), and  others  who  confirmed  his 
inclinations.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1800  ;  and  a  year  later, 
having  then  finally  determined  to  be  a 
painter,  he  went  to  England  with  Mal- 
bone, studied  as  a  pupil  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  (of  which  West,  who  be- 
friended him,  was  then  president),  and 
spent  the  next  seven  or  eight  years 
there  and  in  France  and  Italy,  studying 
and  painting.  He  returned  to  Boston 
in  1809,  married  a  sister  of  William  El- 
lery  Channing,  went  back  to  Europe 
for  another  eight  years'  stay,  and  in 
1818  (his  wife  having  died  several 
years  before  in  London)  returned  per- 
manently to  America.  Just  after  his 
departure  from  London  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
TiU  1830  he  hved  in  Boston  ;  in  that 
year  he  married  again  (a  sister  of  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  Sr.)  and  removed  to  Cam- 
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bridgeport.  During  all  these  years  his 
artistic  activity  was  continuous,  but 
varied  ;  greatest  in  London  and  in 
Rome,  less  productive  after  his  return 
to  Boston  ;  in  his  later  years,  in  Cam- 
bridgeport,  being  chiefly  restricted  to  a 
few  great  pictures,  notably  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast."  Leaving  this  picture  still  un- 
finished after  years  of  work  upon  it,  he 
died  suddenly  on  July  9,  1843. 

Among  his  friends,  with  many  of 
whom  his  correspondence  was  constant 
during  many  years,  were  S.  T.  Cole- 
ridge, Benjamin  West,  C.  R.  Leslie,  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, William  Collins,  Wordsworth, 
and  many  more  in  England  ;  and  among 
Americans,  Channing,  Dana,  Irving,  Gu- 
lian  C.  Verplanck,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Van- 
derlyn,  S.  F.  B,  Morse,  Greenough,  Sul- 
ly, Edward  Everett,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  retirement  of  his  last  years, 
many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
his  time. 

From  the  letters,  reminiscences,  and 
other  unpublished  papers  relating  to 
AUston,  and  to  be  included  in  his  biog- 
raphy, a  few  extracts  are  here  given. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  his  life, 
in  the  light  it  throws  upon  his  character, 
will  probably  always  be  that  after  his 
permanent  return  to  America,  when  his 
powers  were  to  a  great  degree  recog- 
nized, but  when  he  had  entered  on  a 
phase  very  different  from  his  prolific 
activity  in  London — concentrated  upon 
a  few  large  ideas  and  ambitions,  living 
retired,  contemplative,  and  absorbed 
with  a  few  of  the  works  w^hich  he  hoped 
would  be  his  masterpieces.  So  much 
has  been  written  of  him  in  this  later 
aspect,  that  one  is  likely  to  forget  how 
successful  had  been  his  part  in  a  very 
active  world,  and  how  well-known  and 
well-liked  a  figure  he  had  been  in  Lon- 
don. Among  the  letters  to  and  from 
him  many  glimpses  may  be  had  of  his 
years  there  ;  but  from  this  correspond- 
ence only  one  or  two  passages  are 
taken.  One,  from  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
Eraser,  a  young  artist  in  Charleston — 
written  in  a  thoroughly  boyish  spirit, 
and  with  opinions  which  he  no  doubt 
afterward  revised  on  some  of  the  mag- 
nates of  English  art — dates  from  his  ar- 
rival 


"  London,  August  25,  1801. 

"Were  it  in  my  power,  I  would  cer- 
tainly make  an  excuse  for  having  so  long 
delayed  writing  to  you  ;  but,  as  I  have 
none  to  make,  I  shall  throw  myself  on 
that  candor  which  my  short  acquain- 
tance with  you  has  encouraged  me  to 
expect.  You  have  no  doubt  anticipated 
much,  and  will,  I  apprehend,  be  not  a 
little  disappointed  at  the  account  of 
what  I  have  seen. 

"  I  landed  in  this  country  big  with 
anticipation  of  every  species  of  grand- 
eur. No  city,  thought  I  then,  to  be 
compared  with  London,  no  people  with 
its  inhabitants.  But  I  have  found  Lon- 
don but  a  city,  and  its  inhabitants  hke 
the  rest  of  the  world,  much  in  them  to 
admire,  more  to  despise,  and  still  more 
to  abhor. 

"  As  to  the  country,  it  is  beyond  my 
expectation,  beautiful  and  picturesque  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  the  peo^^le,  that 
of  health  and  contentment  ;  in  short, 
every  leaf  seemed  to  embody  a  senti- 
ment and  every  cottage  to  contain  a  Ve- 
nus. But  when  I  arrived  in  London, 
what  a  contrast !  Figure  to  yourself 
the  extremes  of  misery  and  splendor, 
and  you  will  have  a  better  idea  of  it 
than  I  can  give  you.  Scarcely  a  luxury 
but  you  may  command  here  ;  and  scarce- 
ly a  scene  of  wretchedness  but  you  may 
witness  at  the  corner  of  every  street. 
Lideed,  the  w^hole  city  appears  to  be 
composed  of  princes  and  beggars.  I 
had  no  idea  before  of  pride  unaccom- 
panied by  some  kind  of  merit.  But 
here  no  one  has  pride  without  fortune. 
Indeed,  the  most  respectable  among  the 
middle  ranks  aj^pear  to  have  no  conse- 
quence except  in  boasting  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  someone  in  rank  ;  and 
among  the  greater  part,  so  shameful  is 
their  venality,  they  will  condescend  to 
flatter   the   most   infamous   for   a  pen- 

"It  is  said  in  their  defence  that  every 
man  must  live,  and  in  so  populous  a 
country  one  must  not  be  scrupulous 
about  the  means.  But  I  can  conceive  of 
no  necessity  that  should  induce  a  man 
to  degrade  himself  before  those  with 
whom  he  cannot  but  feel  an  equality, 
and  whom  he  has  too  frequently  occa- 
sion to  despise.  But  it  is  time  to  con- 
clude with  this,  for  I  know  you  must  be 
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impatient  to  read  something  about  the 
arts. 

"You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  that 
among  the  many  painters  in  London  I 
should  rank  Mr.  West  as  first.  I  must 
own  I  myself  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  him  such.  I  left  America 
strongly  prejudiced  against  him  ;  and 
indeed  I  even  now  think  with  good  rea- 
son, for  those  pictures  from  which  I  had 
seen  prints  would  do  no  credit  to  a  very 
inferior  artist,  much  less  to  one  of  his 
reputation.  But  when  I  saw  his  gallery 
and  the  innumerable  excellences  which 
it  contained,  I  pronounced  him  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  I  have 
looked  upon  his  understanding  with  in- 
difference, and  his  imagination  with  con- 
tempt ;  but  I  have  now  reason  to  sup- 
pose them  both  vigorous  in  the  highest 
degree.  No  fancy  could  have  better 
conceived,  and  no  pencil  more  happily 
embodied,  the  visions  of  sublimity  than 
he  has  in  his  inimitable  picture  from 
Revelation.  Its  subject  is  the  opening 
of  the  seven  seals,  and  a  more  sublime 
and  awful  picture  I  never  beheld.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
terrible  than  death  on  the  white  horse, 
and  I  am  certain  no  painter  has  exceeded 
Mr.  West  in  the  fury,  horror,  and  de- 
spair which  he  has  represented  in  the 
surrounding  figures.  I  could  mention 
many  others  of  similar  merit,  but  were 
I  particular  on  each  I  should  not  only 
weary  you  but  write  myseK  asleep. 

"  Of  Fuseli  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  I 
have  seen  but  few  of  his  pictures,  there- 
fore cannot  so  well  judge  at  present. 
They  are,  however,  sufficient  to  entitle 
him  to  immortahty.  Indeed,  his  '  Ham- 
let '  alone,  were  it  not  for  the  picture  I 
have  just  mentioned,  would  undoubtedly 
place  him  in  the  first  seat  among  the 
English  artists.  Another  picture  also 
of  his  that  I  admire  much  represents 
'  Sin  Separating  Death  and  Satan.'  The 
attitude  of  Satan  is  beyond  improve- 
ment sublime,  and  the  others  are  such 
as  none  but  Fuseli  could  have  painted. 
In  short,  it  is  the  only  picture  I  ever 
saw  that  was  worthy  of  being  joined 
with  the  name  of  Milton. 

"  Opie  comes  next  in  rank  ;  as  a  bold 
and  determinate  delineator  of  character 
he  has  not  a  superior.  He  is  surpassed, 
however,  by  Northcote  in  effect.     But 


that  is  a  subordinate  excellence.  In- 
deed, were  it  not,  the  English  artists 
might  well  stand  in  competition  with 
many  of  the  ancient  masters.  You  have 
seen  a  print  from  Northcote's  '  Arthur.' 
The  original,  I  must  own,  is  a  beautiful 
thing.  But  Opie  has  painted  the  same 
subject,  and  I  assure  you  the  two  pict- 
ures will  not  bear  a  comparison.  You 
may  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  the 
head  of  Arthur  is  the  divinest  thing  I 
ever  beheld.  But  I  assure  you  it  is  no 
less.  His  Hubert  I  do  not  like,  it  is  not 
equal  to  Northcote's.  But  his  two  vil- 
lains are  such  as  the  devil  nourishes  in 
the  cradle.  They  have  murder  written 
on  every  feature  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Opie,  like  Salvator  Bosa, 
must  have  lived  among  banditti  to  have 
so  admirably  portrayed  them. 

"  Are  these  all  ?  you  will  ask.  All 
indeed,  I  assure  you,  that  are  worth 
mentioning.  I  had  forgot,  however,  the 
portrait  painters.  The  two  first  are 
Lawrence  and  Sir  William  Beechy,  but 
even  Lawrence  cannot  paint  so  well  as 
Stuart  ;  and  as  for  the  rest  they  are  the 
damnedest  stupid  wretches  that  ever 
disgraced  a  profession.  But  I  do  not 
include  the  miniature  painters  ;  that  is 
a  line  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with, 
therefore  I  am  not  able  to  judge.  As 
far,  however,  as  my  judgment  extends  I 
can  pronounce  Mr.  Malbone  not  inferior 
to  the  best  among  them.  He  showed  a 
likeness  he  painted  of  me  to  Mr.  West, 
who  complimented  him  very  highly.  '  I 
have  seldom  seen,'  said  he,  '  a  miniature 
that  pleased  me  more.'  I  would  men- 
tion also  some  compliments  which  he 
paid  me,  but  I  should  blush  to  repeat 
what  I  cannot  think  I  deserve. 

"  Your  friend  White  I  like  very  much. 
He  has  a  spice  of  literature  about  him 
which  makes  him  not  the  less  agreeable 
to  me,  who  am  about  {mirabile  dictu)  to 
pubHsh  a  book.  By  the  by,  how  long 
do  you  suppose  Trumbull  was  about  his 
'  Gibraltar  ? '  It  is  truly  a  charming 
picture  ;  but  he  was  a  whole  year  about 
it,  therefore  it  ought  to  have  been  bet- 
ter. I  have  no  idea  of  a  painter's  labor- 
ing up  to  fame.  When  he  ceases  to  ob- 
tain reputation  without  it,  he  becomes 
a  mechanic.  Trumbull  is  no  portrait 
painter.  By  this  picture  alone  he  has 
gained  credit.     But  it  is  indeed  credit 
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purcliased  at  a  most  exorbitant  inter- 
est. 

"I  have  lately  painted  several  pict- 
ures ;  but  am  now  about  one  that  will 
far  surpass  anything  I  have  done  be- 
fore. The  subject  is  from  the  passage 
of  Scripture,  '  And  Christ  looked  upon 
Peter.'  It  contains  twenty  figures,  which 
are  about  two  feet  in  height,  on  the 
whole  making  the  best  composition  I 
ever  attempted.  The  two  principal 
groups  are  Christ  between  two  sol- 
diers, who  are  about  to  bear  him  away, 
the  high  priests,  etc.,  and  Peter  sur- 
rounded by  his  accusers.  The  other 
groups  are  composed  of  spectators, 
variously  affected,  men,  women,  and 
children. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  apply  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Academy.  The  very  first 
figure  that  I  drew  from  plaster,  Mr. 
West  said,  would  admit  me.  It  was 
from  the  'Gladiator.'  He  was  aston- 
ished when  I  told  him  it  was  my  first, 
and  paid  a  compliment  (too  pretty  to  be 
repeated)  to  the  correctness  of  my  eye. 
He  also  observed  that  I  not  only  pre- 
served the  form,  but,  what  few  artists 
think  of,  the  expression  of  my  subject. 
You  see  by  this  account  that  I  am  not 
very  modest.  Indeed  I  despise  the  af- 
fectation of  it.  But  my  principal  mo- 
tive in  being  thus  particular  is  to  en- 
courage you,  by  proving  that  much 
greater  men  than  either  you  or  I  were 
once  no  better  than  ourselves.  And 
could  I  convince  you,  by  flattering  my- 
self, of  the  dignity  of  your  powers,  I 
would  boast  as  much  again.  Believe 
me,  sir,  it  is  no  proof  of  vanity  that  a 
man  should  suppose  himself  adequate 
to  more  than  he  has  already  performed. 
Confidence  is  the  soul  of  genius.  Great 
talents  to  a  timid  mind  are  of  as  little 
value  to  the  owner  as  gold  to  a  miser, 
who  is  afraid  to  use  it.  Great  men  rise 
but  by  their  own  exertions.  It  is  the 
fool's  and  the  child's  pusillanimity  alone 
that  are  boosted  up  to  fame.  How  are 
we  to  learn  our  own  powers  without  a 
trial  ?  Accident  will,  indeed,  sometimes 
discover  them  ;  but  are  we  all  to  wait 
for  accident?  No,  sir  ;  the  principle  of 
self-love  was  implanted  in  us  to  excite 
emulation,  and  he  violates  a  law  of  nat- 
ure who  yields  to  despair  without  a 
previous  trial   of  his  powers.     A  little 


seasonable  vanity  is  the  best  friend  we 
can  have. 

"  Not  that  silly  conceit  founded  on 
adventitious  advantages,  which  exalts 
us  but  in  our  own  imagination.  But  I 
mean  the  confidence  which  arises  from 
a  determination  to  excel,  and  is  nour- 
ished by  a  hope  of  future  greatness. 
The  great  Buffon  thought  there  were 
but  three  geniuses  in  the  world — two 
besides  himself.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? His  application  was  inde- 
fatigable. He  was  a  genius  and  ought 
to  surpass  other  men.  He  did  surpass 
them.  Caesar,  giving  an  account  of  his 
conquest,  said  '  Veni,  vidi,  vici.'  No 
man,  perhaps,  had  so  great  an  opinion 
of  his  own  strength,  and  no  man  was 
capable  of  more.  When  a  man  is  thus 
confident  he  is  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  difficulties.  But  his  exertions  rather 
strengthen  as  they  increase.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Alcibiades,  and  I  believe  a  very 
just  one,  that  'When  souls  of  a  certain 
order  did  not  perform  all  they  wished, 
it  was  because  they  had  not  courage  to 
attempt  all  they  could.' 

"  Why,  then,  my  friend,  should  you 
despair  ?  You  have  talents ;  cultivate 
them — and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
name  of  Fraser  may  one  day  be  as  cele- 
brated as  those  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  Resolve  to  shine,  and,  believe 
me,  the  little  crosses  of  to-day  will  van- 
ish before  the  more  substantial  joys  of 
to-morrow. 

"In  the  meantime  let  me  advise  you 
to  beware  of  love.  Love  and  painting 
are  two  opposite  elements  ;  you  cannot 
hve  in  both  at  the  same  time.  Be  wise 
in  time,  and  let  it  not  be  said,  when 
future  biographers  shaU  record  your 
life,  that  'Mr.  Eraser  promised  much, 
his  genius  gave  symptoms  of  expansion 
beyond  mortality,  but  love,  alas  !  un- 
timely love  had  set  a  seal  upon  his 
fame.  His  soul,  which  was  just  about 
to  grasp  a  world,  is  now  imprisoned 
within  the  bosom  of  a  girl.' 

" '  Where  now  are  those  mighty 
schemes  which  were  to  elevate  him  to 
the  summit  of  fame  ?  TVTiere  are  those 
characters  which  were  to  inscribe  the 
name  of  Eraser  on  the  front  of  time  ? 
Alas  !  a  woman's  tears  have  washed 
them  from  his  memory.  No  longer  is 
he  anxious  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
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crowd ;  no  longer  does  the  spirit  of 
Michael  Angelo  point  the  way  to 
heaven  ;  he  is  blessed  with  a  smile 
from  his  mistress,  his  ambition  is  con- 
tented ;  he  seeks  no  other  heaven  than 
the  bed  of  roses  on  her  bosom.' 

"  No,  Fraser,  let  this  not  be  said  of 
you.     Love  in  its  place  I  revere  ;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  times  to  be  indulged.     There 
are  many  beautiful  girls  in  Charleston, 
but  Raphael   and   Michael  Angelo  are 
still  more  beautiful  than  they. 
"  Believe  me,  with  sincerity, 
"Your  friend, 
"Washington  Allston." 

The  first  of  the  two  following  letters 
from  Coleridge,  written  on  a  journey  to 
Italy,  shows  how  early  one  of  Allston's 
strongest  friendships  had  grown  to  an 
intimacy.  The  second,  nine  years  later, 
was  written  just  after  Mrs.  Allston's 
death. 

"  My  Dear  Allston  :  No  want  of  af- 
fection has  occasioned  my  silence.  Day 
after  day  I  expected  Mr.  Wallis.  Ben- 
venati  received  me  with  almost  insulting 
coldness,  not  even  asking  me  to  sit 
down,  neither  could  I,  by  any  inquiry, 
find  that  he  ever  returned  my  call ;  and 
even  in  answer  to  a  very  polite  note  in- 
quiring for  letters,  sent  a  verbal  mes- 
sage that  there  was  one,  and  I  might 
call  for  it.  However,  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  days,  he  has  called  and 
made  his  amende  honorable  ;  he  says 
he  forgot  the  name  of  my  inn,  and 
called  at  two  or  three  in  vain.  Whoo  ! 
I  did  not  tell  him  that  within  five  days 
I  sent  him  a  note  in  which  the  inn 
was  mentioned,  and  that  he  sent  me  a 
message  in  consequence,  and  yet  never 
called  for  ten  days  afterward.  How- 
ever, yester  evening  the  truth  came  out. 
He  had  been  bored  by  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, and,  till  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Richardson,  looked  upon  me 
as  a  bore — which,  however,  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  got  rid  of  in  a  more 
gentlemanly  manner.  Nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  the  day  after  my 
arrival  to  have  sent  his  card  by  his  ser- 
vant. But  I  forgive  him  from  my  heart. 
It  should,  however,  be  a  lesson  to  Mr. 
Wallis,  to  w^hom,  and  for  whom,  he 
gives  letters  of  introduction. 


"I  have  been  dangerously  ill  for  the 
last  fortnight,  and  unwell  enough,  heav- 
en knows,  previously  ;  but  about  ten 
days  ago,  on  rising  from  my  bed,  I  had 
a  manifest  stroke  of  palsy  along  my 
right  side  and  right  arm  ;  my  head  felt 
like  another  man's  head,  so  dead  was  it, 
that  I  seemed  to  know  it  only  by  my 
left  hand  and  a  strange  sense  of  numb- 
ness. Every  attempt  to  move  was  ac- 
companied by  involuntary  and  terrific 
screams.  Enough  of  it,  continual  vexa- 
tions and  preyings  upon  the  spirit.  I 
gave  life  to  my  children,  and  they  have 
repeatedly  given  it  to  me,  for,  by  the 
Maker  of  all  things,  but  for  them  I 
would  try  my  chance.  But  they  pluck 
out  the  wing-feathers  from  the  mind. 
I  have  not  entirely  recovered  the  sense 
of  my  side  or  hand,  but  have  recovered 
the  use.  I  am  troubled  by  local  and 
partial  fevers.  This  day,  at  noon,  we 
set  off  from  Leghorn  ;  all  passage 
through  the  Italian  states  and  Germany 
is  little  other  than  impossible  for  an 
Englishman,  and  heaven  knows  whether 
Leghorn  may  not  be  blockaded.  How- 
ever, we  go  hither,  and  shall  go  to  Eng- 
land in  an  American  ship.     .     .     . 

"  My  dear  Allston,  somewhat  from 
increasing  age,  but  more  from  calamity 
and  intense,  painful  affections,  my  heart 
is  not  open  to  more  than  kind,  good 
wishes  in  general.  To  you,  and  you 
alone,  since  I  have  left  England,  I  have 
felt  drawn,  and  had  I  not  known  the 
Wordsworths,  should  have  esteemed  and 
loved  you  first  and  most ;  and  as  it  is, 
next  to  them  I  love  and  honor  you. 
Heaven  knows,  a  part  of  such  a  wreck 
as  my  head  and  heart  is  scarcely  worth 
your  acceptance. 

"S.  T.  Coleridge." 

"October  25,  1815. 
"  My  Dear  Allston  :  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  learnt  more  particulars 
from  you  respecting  yourself.  I  have, 
perhaps,  felt  too  great  an  awe  for  the 
sacredness  of  Grief.  But  those  of  our 
household  know  with  how  deep  and  re- 
current a  sympathy  I  have  followed  you : 
and  /  know  what  consolation  it  has  been 
to  m.e  that  you  have  in  every  sense  the 
consolation  and  the  undoubting  Hopes 
of  a  Christian.  Blessed  indeed  is  that 
Gift  from  above,  the  characteristic  oper- 
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ation  of  which  is  to  transmute  the  pro- 
foundest  sources  of  our  Sorrow  into  the 
most  inexhaustible  sources  of  our  Com- 
fort. The  very  Virtues  that  enforce  the 
Tear  of  earthly  regret,  fill  that  Tear  with 
a  Light  not  earthly.  There  is  a  caj)a- 
ciousness  in  every  living  Heart  which 
retains  an  aching  vacuum,  what  and 
howsoever  numerous  its  present  Freight 
of  worldly  Blessings  may  be  :  and  as 
God  only  can  fill  it,  so  must  it  needs  be 
a  sweet  and  gracious  Incarnation  of  the 
Heavenly  that  what  we  deeply  loved, 
but  with  fear  and  trembling,  we  must 
now  love  with  a  love  of  Faith  that  ex- 
cludeth  fear  !  love  it  in  God,  and  God 
in  it ! 

"  From  such  thoughts  none  but  an 
abrupt  Transition  is  possible.  I  pass, 
therefore,  at  once,  by  an  efibrt,  to  the 
sphere  in  which  you  are  appointed,  be- 
cause highly  gifted,  to  act  ;  and  in  this 
I  can  but  pour  forth  two  earnest  wishes. 
First,  that  equal  to  the  best  in  composi- 
tion, and  I  most  firmly  believe  superior 
in  the  charm  of  coloring,  you  would 
commend  your  genius  to  the  imiver- 
sally  intelligible  of  your  irayyXujcra-r/s 
r€xvr]<; — Expression  !  Second,  that  you 
never  for  any  length  of  time  absent 
yourself  from  Nature,  and  the  commun- 
ion with  Nature  :  for  to  you  alone  of  all 
contemporary  Artists  does  it  seem  to 
have  been  given  to  know  what  Nature 
is — not  the  dead  Shapes,  the  outward 
Letter,  but  the  Life  of  Nature  revealing 
itself  in  the  Phoenomenon,  or  rather 
attempting  to  reveal  itself.  Now,  the 
power  of  producing  the  true  Ideals  is  no 
other,  in  my  belief,  than  to  learn  the 
Will  from  the  Deed,  and  then  to  take 
the  Will  for  the  Deed.  The  great  Artist 
does  what  Nature  would  do,  if  only  the 
disturbing  Forces  were  abstracted. 

"  With  regard  to  my  MSS.,  I  had  no 
other  wish,  and  had  formed  no  higher 
expectation  than  this  :  that  a  Copyright, 
as  exclusive  as  the  American  Law  per- 
mits, should  be  vested  in  some  one 
Bookseller  who  should  have  the  Copy  in 
time  enough  to  get  it  printed  in  Amer- 
ica two  months  before  the  work  could 
arrive  from  England ;  that  is  to  say, 
have  it  published  in  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia at  the  same  time  of  its  first 
publication  in  England,  and  that  the 
Bookseller,  in  return  for  the  Copy  and 
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Copyright,  should  secure  to  me  some 
portion,  say  one-third,  of  his  net  profits. 
If  this  can  be  done,  I  shall  think  it 
worth  while  to  continue  the  transcrip- 
tion, though  the  ultimate  profits  should 
be  but  from  £20  to  £0  Os.  0^/.  One 
volume  of  900  pages  octavo  contains 
the  History  of  my  life  and  opinions  ; 
the  second,  my  Poems,  composed  since 
1795,  i.e.,  those  not  in  my  volume  of 
'  Poems  '  alread}^  printed. 

"  In  the  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Gen- 
eral Ross,'  if  I  ever  finish  it,  I  shall  ut- 
ter a  voice  of  lamentation  on  the  moral 
War  between  the  Child  and  the  Parent 
Country,  a  W^ar  laden  with  curses  for 
unborn  generations  in  both  Countries ! 
You  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that  I 
shall  not  make  myself  an  accomplice 
directl}^  or  indirectly,  by  flattery  or  by 
abuse,  in  what  I  regard  as  a  crime  of 
no  ordinary  guilt,  the  feeding  or  palli- 
ating the  vindictive  antipathy  of  the 
one  party,  or  the  senseless,  groundless, 
wicked  Contempt  and  Insolence  of  the 
other.  Even  now  it  would  not  be  too 
late,  if  the  Spirit  of  Philosophy  could 
be  called  down  on  Ministers  and  Gov- 
ernments. The  true  Policy  is  palpable 
and  simple.  A  child,  wearied  out  by 
undue  exercise  of  parental  authority, 
elopes,  marries  with  an  independent 
fortune,  and  sets  up  for  himself.  The 
matter  is  irrevocable  ;  a  reconciliation 
takes  place,  and  the  Parent  himself  is 
convinced  that  he  had  acted  tyranni- 
cally and  under  false  notions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  authority,  and  that  in  the 
same  proportion  his  child  had  acted 
justifiably.  What  then  would  a  good 
Parent  do  ?  Evidently,  treat  the  child 
with  the  kindness  of  a  Parent,  but  with 
additional  resj)ect  and  etiquette,  as  now 
a  Householder,  and  himself  the  Master 
of  a  Family  ;  and  this  he  will  show  in 
the  character  of  his  Messengers,  in  the 
style  of  his  letters,  etc.  But  if  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  of  family  love,  their 
two  Trades  or  Estates  played  into  each 
other's  hands,  so  that  they  could  not 
really  prosper  vdthout  increasing  their 
Dealings  with  each  other  (suppose  the 
Father  a  Shoemaker  -  finisher,  and  the 
Son  a  Tanner  -  currier),  then  common 
self-love  would  dictate  the  abandonment 
of  eveiy  act  and  impulse  of  Jealousy. 
Were  I  Dictator,  I  would  not  only  send 
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to  America  men  of  the  highest  Rank 
and  Talent,  with  more  than  usual  Splen- 
dor, as  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  etc.; 
but  would  throw  open  not  only  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  whole  Colonial 
Trade  to  the  Americans,  confident  that 
every  new  City  that  would  thence  arise 
in  the  United  States  would  add  a  new 
street  to  some  Town  in  G.  Britain. 
Alas!  that  the  Dictates  of  Wisdom 
should  be  but  Dreams  of  Benevolence, 
to  be  interpreted  by  contraries  !  The 
malignant  Witchcraft  of  evil  Passions 
reads  good  men's  Prayers  backward ! 
and  I  cannot  help  dreading  that  the  hot 
heads  of  both  Countries  will  go  on  to 
make  folly  beget  folly,  both  the  more 
wrong  in  proportion  as  each  is  right. 
How  little  then  ought  we  to  value 
Wealth  and  Power,  seeing  that  every 
nation  carries  its  only  formidable  ene- 
my in  its  Bosom  ;  and  the  vices  that 
make  its  enemies  elsewhere  are  but  the 
Systole  to  its  Diastole. 

"I  have  received  a  most  flattering 
letter  from  Lord  Byron.  Should  my 
Tragedy  be  accepted  (of  which  I  have 
little  doubt),  I  shall,  God  willing,  see 
you  about  Christmas.  Meantime  may 
God  bless  you.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
soon. 

"S.  T.  Coleridge. 

''  P.  S.— Friday  last  (20th)  my  forty- 
fourth  birthday  ;  and  in  all  but  the 
brain  I  am  an  old  man  !  Such  ravages 
do  anxiety  and  mismanagement  make." 

The  following  letters  from  AUston  to 
his  friend  and  former  pupil,  C.  K  Les- 
lie, were  written  in  the  year  following 
Allston's  return  to  America  : 

From  AUston  to  Leslie. 

"Boston,  November  15,  1819. 
"  Dear  Leslie  : 

"Your  letter  by  the  London  packet, 
together  with  the  prints,  has  been  re- 
ceived. Tell  Frank  Collins  I  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  him  for  hunting  up  the  ad- 
mirable print  of  Lieven's  'Lazarus,' 
which  I  value  more  than  I  should  twenty 
of  Lebrun's  battles,  fine  as  they  are. 
Pray  say  to  him  that  when  he  has  col- 
lected  for  me   to   the   amount   of   ten 


pounds,  I  wish  him  to  stop,  until  I  shall 
be  a  little  more  in  cash,  when  I  will 
write  to  request  him  to  proceed.  Thank 
him  also  for  the  present  of  his  brother's 
print  of  the  sea-coast ;  I  am  glad  to  have 
such  a  remembrance  of  the  picture,  and 
accept  yourself  my  thanks  for  the  print 
of  your  church.     I  like  it  exceedingly. 

"  The  critiques  on  your  '  Sir  Roger ' 
and  my  '  Jacob,'  from  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  were  republished  here  before 
I  got  the  3Iagazine  you  sent.  I  find,  as 
I  supposed,  they  were  written  by  Mr. 
Carey — indeed  I  thought  they  must  have 
been  by  him,  as  there  is  not  one  of  the 
London  picture  critics  who  could  have 
done  them  half  so  well.  Pray  present 
him  my  best  thanks  for  it.  He  has  de- 
scribed your  picture  so  well  that  I  could 
almost  copy  it  from  the  description.  I 
heartily  congratulate  you  on  its  success, 
and  hope  that  it  may  prove  a  trusty 
pioneer  for  you  to  fame  and  fortune. 
The  last,  however,  is  only  dreamt  of  by 
young  painters  ;  a  dream  which  becomes 
dimmer  and  dimmer  as  we  advance  in 
life.  But  no  matter,  the  art  itself  has  so 
much  intrinsic  pleasures  for  its  votaries 
that  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  to  that 
is  added  but  enough  of  the  Mammon 
to  make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet. 
Indeed  I  often  think,  with  Collins,  that 
if  a  painter  who  really  loved  his  art  had 
together  with  fame,  as  much  wealth  as 
he  wished,  he  would  be  too  happy  in 
this  world  ever  to  be  in  a  suitable  state 
of  mind  to  leave  it.  I  hope,  notwith- 
standing, that  Collins  is  getting  money 
so  as  to  lay  up  something  at  the  end 
of  each  year  ;  for  a  little  more  than 
we  have,  I  trust,  would  do  neither  of 
us  any  harm  ;  but  everything  is  for  the 
best  so  we  do  our  duty  to  Heaven. 
Tell  him  I  think  and  talk  a  great  deal 
about  him  (as  I  do  also  about  you),  talk 
to  those  whom  he  has  never  seen,  but 
who,  in  feeling  an  interest  in  all  I  love 
and  esteem,  require  not  the  aid  of  sight 
to  admit  him  and  you  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  friends. 

"How  mysterious,  when  we  ponder 
over  it,  is  this  communication  by  words, 
and  how  real  and  distinct  an  image  do 
they  create  in  our  minds  of  objects  far 
removed,  even  of  those  long  buried  in 
the  grave,  over  which  centuries  have 
passed.     Indeed,  so  familiar  is  the  image 
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of  Sir  Joshua  to  me,  his  manners,  hab- 
its, modes  of  thinking,  and  even  of 
speaking,  created  by  the  description  of 
him,  that  I  feel  almost  persuaded  at 
times  I  had  actually  been  acquainted 
with  him.  What  a  world  is  that  of 
thought !  And  what  a  world  does  he 
possess  whose  thoughts  are  only  of  the 
beautiful,  the  pure,  and  holy.  How 
fearful  then  is  his,  where  the  vindict- 
ive and  base  and  sensual  make  the 
sum.  'As  the  tree  falleth,  so  shall  it 
lie.'     .     .     . 

"I  write  without  order  whatever 
comes  uppermost,  and  consequently 
have  left  myself  too  little  room  to  tell 
you  all  I  wished.  I  have  painted  a  small 
picture  from  Spenser,  and  a  head  of 
Beatrice,  both  just  sold.  I  shall  soon 
proceed  with  the  *  Belshazzar,'  then  the 
hospital  picture,  and  no  more  small 
pictures.  Morse  has  spent  the  sum- 
mer here,  and  has  just  finished  a  large 
whole-length  portrait  of  a  beautiful  girl 
wandering  amid  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic 
abbey.  'Tis  well  drawn,  composed,  and 
colored,  and  would  make  a  figure  even 
at  Somerset  House.  I  always  thought 
he  had  a  great  deal  in  him,  if  he  would 
only  bring  it  out  by  appHcation,  which 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  he  at  length 
has  acquired.  Circumstances  made  him 
industrious,  and  being  continued,  his 
industry  has  grown  a  habit.  He  leaves 
town  this  week  for  Washington,  where 
he  is  to  paint  a  whole-length  of  the 
President  for  the  City  Hall,  Charles- 
ton. 

"I  have  written  to  Mr.  Howard,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  enclos- 
ing to  him  a  paper  he  sent  me  for  my 
signature,  and  have  requested  him  to 
deliver  my  diploma  to  you,  which  I  will 
thank  you  to  have  put  into  a  deal  box, 
and  to  deliver  to  Captain  Tracy,  to  bring 
out  to  me  when  he  returns.  Tell  me  all 
about  the  artists.  What  is  Welles  do- 
ing ?  Give  my  best  and  most  affec- 
tionate regards  to  Irving,  and  tell  him 
I  will  write  by  the  next  opportunity. 
His  '  Sketch-Book  '  is  greatly  admired 
here.  I  like  all  the  articles.  Above  all 
give  my  regards  to  Mr.  West,  to  whom 
I  have  written  a  note  enclosed  to  Mr. 
Howard. 

"  God  bless  you,  yours  ever, 

"Washington  Allston." 


From  Allston  to  Leslie. 

*' Boston,  May  20,  1821. 

"Deak  Leslie  :  So  many  things  must 
have  been  done  in  the  Art  since  you 
last  wrote,  that  I  begin  to  feel  not  a 
little  impatient  for  some  account  of 
them  ;  but  as  I  have  so  long  owed  you 
a  letter,  I  have  no  right  to  expect  one 
from  you  till  I  pay  my  debts  ;  so  I  must 
e'en,  lazy  as  I  am,  write  to  you. 

"  Of  you  and  Newton  I  occasionally 
hear  from  such  of  our  countrymen  as 
have  met  you  in  London  ;  but  they  sel- 
dom give  any  distinct  account  of  w^hat 
either  of  you  are  doing  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  newspapers  sometimes  speak, 
after  their  manner,  with  more  credit  of 
their  own  judgment  than  distinctness 
in  their  criticism.  The  last  account 
which  I  have  seen  of  you  in  the  latter 
was  of  your  '  G^^sying  Party,'  which 
was  almost  a  year  back.  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  Newton's  last  picture,  '  The 
Importunate  Author,'  from  Moliere,  was 
so  generally  admired.  I  can  have  little 
notion  of  the  picture,  it  being  a  branch 
of  art  he  has  engaged  in  since  I  left 
London.  But  from  the  variety  of  no- 
tices, and  all  favorable,  which  I  have 
seen  of  it,  I  conclude  it  must  have  been 
generally  liked  by  the  artists,  from 
whom  the  newspaj^er  critics,  especially 
when  they  agree  in  praising,  always 
take  their  tone.  By  the  by,  have  you 
seen  a  criticism  on  Haydon's  'Entrance 
of  our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,'  in  an 
article  on  the  '  State  of  the  Arts  in  Eng- 
land,' in  a  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bevieiv  ?  The  praise  it  gives,  I  think 
just,  but  cannot  say  the  same  of  all  the 
censui'e  ;  one  point,  however,  in  the  lat- 
ter seems  well  founded — the  want  of 
those  subtle  niceties  and  inflections  in 
the  outHnes  which  make  so  great  a  pa.Yt 
of  the  charm  in  some  of  the  old  masters  ; 
it  was  what  I  alwa3's  felt  the  want  of  in 
nearly  all  the  pictures  of  modern  date. 
With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  review, 
it  is  but  little  better  than  a  gross  hbel 
on  the  English  school.  The  specula- 
tions of  the  writer  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  who,  in  hunting  after  originality, 
runs  down  a  common  thought  till  it  falls 
to  pieces,  then  putting  it  again  together, 
and  by  stitching  on  the  head  where  the 
tail  was,  is  astonished  to  find  what  an 
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extraordinary  animal  lie  has  been  chas- 
ing. It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
writer  to  think  of  his  own  cleverness 
when  he  is  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  the  interest  of  the  cause  is  too 
apt  to  become  subordinate  to  the  eclat 
of  the  pleader's  wit. 

"But  it  is  time  that  I  say  something 
of  myself.  Various  circumstances  have 
prevented  me  from  recommencing  with 
*  Belshazzar '  till  last  September,  since 
which  I  have,  with  one  interruption, 
been  constantly  at  work  on  it.  On  see- 
ing it  at  a  greater  distance  in  my  pre- 
sent room,  I  found  I  had  got  my  point 
of  distance  too  near,  and  the  point  of 
sight  too  high.  It  was  a  sore  task  to 
change  the  perspective  in  so  large  a  pict- 
ure ;  but  I  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  and 
by  lowering  the  latter  and  increasing 
the  former  I  find  the  effect  increased  a 
hundredfold.  I  have  spared  no  labor 
to  get  everything  that  came  within  the 
laws  of  perspective  correct,  even  the 
very  banisters  in  the  gallery  are  put  in 
by  rule.  Now  it  is  over  I  do  not  regret 
the  toil,  for  it  has  given  me  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  perspective  than  I  ever 
had  before,  for  I  could  not  do  that  and 
many  other  things  in  the  picture,  which 
are  seen  from  below,  without  pretty 
hard  fagging  at  the  '  Jesuit.'  *  I  have, 
besides,  made  several  changes  in  the 
composition,  which  are  for  the  better, 
such  as  introducing  two  enormous 
flights  of  steps,  beyond  the  table,  lead- 
ing up  to  an  inner  apartment.  These 
steps  are  supposed  to  extend  wholly 
across  the  hall,  and  the  first  landing- 
place  is  crowded  with  figures,  which 
being  just  discoverable  in  the  dark, 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  the  imagina- 
tion. I  suppose  them  to  be  principally 
Jews,  exulting  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
idols  and  their  own  restoration,  as 
prophesied  by  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  and 
others,  which  I  think  their  action  suf- 
ficiently explains.  The  gallery,  too,  is 
also  crowded,  the  figures  there  fore- 
shorthened  as  they  would  appear  seen 
from  below. 

"I  have  written  to  CoUins  by  this 
opportunity,  and  given  him  a  list  of 
what  I  have  done  since  I  have  been 
here.  Among  the  pictures  mentioned 
I   consider    '  Jeremiah '    and    *  Miriam 

*  A  standard  work  on  perspective. 


the  Prophetess'  the  best  I  have  done 
here  :  the  last,  I  think,  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have  ever  painted,  in  the  back 
of  which  is  seen  the  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  on  it  the  wreck  of  Pharaoh's 
army.     .     .     . 

"I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you — no 
less  than  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. The  finishing  of  '  Belshazzar '  is 
all  I  wait  for  to  be  once  more  a  happy 
husband. 

"  Believe  me,  affectionately  your  friend, 

*'W.  Allston." 


In  1830,  when  AUston  was  already 
settled  in  Cambridgeport,  and  was  de- 
voting himself  almost  exclusively  to  his 
"Belshazzar,"  a  correspondence  with 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  took  place,  which 
sought  to  draw  his  art  into  public  ser- 
vice, and  called  out  some  characteristic 
letters. 

Verplanck,  who  was  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  public  life, 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. 

From  Verplanck  to  R.  H.  Dana. 

"Washington,  February  17,  1830. 
"  My  Deak  Sir  :  I  have  this  moment 
written  to  Allston  about  a  picture  for  our 
public  buildings  from  his  hand,  which, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get 
ordered  by  Congress  and  passed  in  our 
general  bill  for  the  buildings,  etc.,  with- 
out any  flourish,  or  limiting  him  to  any 
subject  of  the  day.  I  hope  he  will  an- 
swer me  without  delay,  and  I  must  rely 
upon  you  to  make  him  do  so. 

"  Before  I  leave  Congress  I  trust  to 
do  the  state  some  service  by  reducing 
the  magnificent  uselessness  of  our  hall, 
and  leaving  it  to  my  successors  in  a 
state  where  common -sense  can  be 
spoken  and  heard,  and  where  a  shrill 
voice  or  else  the  lungs  of  a  stentor  will 
not  be  the  chief  requisites  of  a  con- 
gressional orator.  In  other  words,  I  am 
very  busy  in  studying  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  acoustics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  hall,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  reform  would  do 
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more  for  the  legislature,  as  well  as  its 
taste  and  eloquence,  than  any  law  or 
constitutional  amendment.  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  fill  my  sheet  with  anything 
worth  reading,  and  having  begun  with 
the  benevolent  intention  of  making 
you  act  as  Allston's  flapper  according 
to  the  Laputan  usage,  must  end  by 
again  urging  upon  you  that  duty. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"G.  C.  Verplanck." 

From  Allston  to  Verplanck. 

" Cambiiidgepoiit,  Mass.,  March  1,  1830. 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  did  not  get  your 
letter  of  the  17th  ult.  until  the  night 
before  last  (Saturday),  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor, agreeably  to  your  wishes,  to 
answer  it  in  a  business-like  manner. 
Though  I  have,  I  fear,  but  little  of  that 
laconic  spirit,  so  essential  to  it,  which  I 
used  so  much  to  admire  in  our  excellent 
friend,  S.  Williams,  of  Finsbury  Square. 
Without  more  flourish,  then,  you  could 
not  desire  to  be  more  heartily  thanked 
than  I  thank  you  for  this  additional  in- 
stance of  the  friendship  with  which  you 
honor  me.  These  are  not  words  of 
courtesy,  but  of  grateful  truth,  and  yet 
I  fear  there  are  certain  formidable,  and 
to  my  present  apprehension,  insur- 
mountable, obstacles  to  my  profiting 
by  your  kindness.  The  subjects  from 
which  I  am  to  choose,  you  say,  are  lim- 
ited to  American  History.  The  most 
prominent  of  these,  indeed  the  only 
ones  that  occur  to  me,  are  in  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  achievements.  Herein 
lies  my  difficulty.  I  will  not  say  that  I 
doubt,  I  know  that  I  have  not  any  talent 
for  battle  pieces  ;  and,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  always  appeared  to  me,  from 
their  very  nature,  incapable  of  being 
justly  represented  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of 
the  ominous  prelude  of  silent  emotion, 
when  you  take  away  the  excessive  move- 
ment, the  dash  of  arms,  the  deadly  roll 
of  the  di-um,  the  blast  of  the  trumpet, 
forcing  almost  a  heart  into  a  coward, 
the  rush  of  cavalry,  the  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  still  more  fearful  din 
of  human  thunder,  giving  a  terrific  life 
to  the  whole  —  and  all  this  must  be 
taken  from  the  painter — what  is  there 
left   for  his  canvas  ?     It  seems  to  me 

(at  least  in  comparison  with  the  living 


whole)  caput  mortuum.  All  these  things, 
and  indeed  much  more,  can  be  made 
present  to  the  imagination  by  words. 
In  this  the  poet  and  historian  have  the 
advantage  of  the  painter.  I  know  not 
where,  even  among  the  great  names  of 
my  art,  to  look  for  anything  like  the 
living  mass  of  one  of  Cooper's  battles  ; 
there  are  besides  many  circumstances 
connected  with  these  subjects,  such  as 
monotony  of  color,  of  costume,  of  form, 
together  with  a  smallness  of  parts  (ever 
fatal  to  breadth  and  grandeur),  that 
make  them,  at  least  to  me,  wholly  un- 
translatable in  the  painter's  language. 
The  monotony  of  color  alone  would 
paralyze  my  hand.  Such  being  my 
opinion,  you  will  easily  believe  that  I 
could  have  no  hope  of  succeeding  in 
subjects  of  this  nature.  Indeed,  I  know 
from  past  experience  that  I  must  fail 
when  the  subject  is  not  of  myseK,  that 
is,  in  relation  to  the  powers  of  my  art, 
essentially  exciting.  In  a  joecuniary 
view,  it  has  been  perhaps  my  misfor- 
tune to  have  inherited  a  patrimony  ; 
since  it  has  lasted  only  just  long  enough 
to  allow  my  mind  to  take  its  o^vn  course, 
till  its  habits  of  thought  had  become 
rigid  and  too  fixed  to  be  changed  when 
change  was  desirable.  To  be  more  in- 
telligible, having  in  the  commencement 
of  my  art  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
my  subsequent  life,  only  the  pleasure  of 
its  pursuit  to  consult,  I  of  course  en- 
gaged in  nothing  which  had  not  that  for 
its  chief  end,  the  realizing  of  my  con- 
ceptions being  my  chief  reward  ;  for 
though  the  pecuniary  profit  was  always 
an  acceptable  contingency,  it  was  never 
at  that  time  an  exciting  cause  ;  so  far 
from  it,  that  I  have  in  some  instances 
undertaken  works  for  less  than  I  knew 
they  would  cost.  As  an  artist,  I  can- 
not, in  spite  of  many  troubles,  regret 
this  freedom  of  action,  since  I  feel  of 
such  that  I  owe  to  it  whatever  profes- 
sional skill  I  may  possess.  But  of  late 
years,  since  the  source  of  this  liberty 
has  been  dried  up,  and  the  cold  current 
of  necessity  has  sprung  up  in  its  stead, 
I  have  sometimes,  as  a  man,  almost  felt 
the  possession  to  have  been  a  misfort- 
une, for  necessity  I  find  has  no  inspira- 
tion ;  she  has  not  with  me  even  the  forc- 
ing power.  Willingly,  most  willingly, 
would  I  have  been  driven  by  her,  but  it 
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seems  that  at  my  age  it  cannot  be  ;  my 
imagination  has  become  too  fixed  in  its 
own  peculiar  orbit  to  be  moved  by  any- 
thing extrinsic.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  me  almost  morally  impossible 
to  compose,  much  less  to  finish,  a  pict- 
ure where  the  subject  does  not  afford 
pleasurable  excitement.  I  trust  you 
know  me  too  well  to  doubt  my  patriot- 
ism because  I  cannot  be  inspired  to 
paint  an  American  battle.  I  yield  in 
love  of  country  to  no  man  ;  no  one  has 
gloried  more  in  the  success  of  her  arms, 
or  more  sincerely  honored  the  gallant 
spirits  whose  victories  have  given  her  a 
name  among  nations.  But  they  need 
not  my  pencil  to  make  their  deeds 
known  to  posterity.  Could  I  embody 
them  as  they  deserve,  or  even  make 
others  feel  what  I  have  felt,  as  the  fame 
of  them  came  to  me  across  the  water, 
while  I  was  in  kind,  hospitable  old  Eng- 
land (for  such,  even  while  a  foe  to  my 
country,  she  ever  was  to  me)  ;  could  I 
send  that  hearty  breeze  from  our  gal- 
lant native  land  to  their  hearts,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  inspiration.  I 
would  invest  them  with  the  grandeur  of 
my  art,  or  touch  them  not.  But  the 
power  is  not  mine.  I  know  you  will 
not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  convic- 
tion, but  you  will  better  estimate  the 
strength  of  it  when  I  add,  that  at  no 
time  would  the  commission  you  propose 
be  more  acceptable  to  me  in  a  pecuniary 
view  than  at  present. 

"But  may  there  not  be  some  eligible 
subject  in  our  civil  history  ?  For  my- 
self I  can  think  of  none  that  would  make 
a  picture  ;  of  none,  at  least,  that  belongs 
to  high  art.  But  such  a  subject  might 
possibly  have  occurred  to  you.  If  so, 
and  I  find  it  one  from  which  I  can  make 
such  a  picture  as  you  would  have  me 
paint,  both  for  my  own  credit  and  that 
of  the  nation,  be  assured  I  will  most 
gladly  undertake  it.  I  am  persuaded, 
however,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
this,  that  no  consideration  of  interest 
should  induce  me  to  accept  any  commis- 
sion from  the  Government  that  will  not 
tax  my  powers  to  their  utmost.  My 
best  indeed  may  be  all  unworthy,  but 
less  than  that  my  country  shall  not  have. 
In  the  meantime,  that  is,  till  a  practica- 
ble subject  is  found,  I  must  beg  you 
to  suspend,  if  such  is  in  progress,  '  the 


order  for  a  picture.'  You  will  readily 
appreciate  the  motive  for  this  request  ; 
namely,  to  avoid  the  censure  which  the 
good-natured  world  are  ever  too  dis- 
posed to  bestow  on  all  those  who  seem 
wanting  to  their  own  interests.  I  know 
the  world  too  weU  not  to  foresee  that  it 
would  do  me  essential  injury  were  it 
known  that  I  declined  such  a  commis- 
sion. They  would  not  understand  the 
impracticability  I  have  stated,  were  they 
even  made  acquainted  with  it.  Neither 
would  they  beHeve  how  grievous  to  me 
was  the  necessity  of  declining  it. 

"There  is  another  class  of  subject, 
however,  in  which,  were  I  permitted  to 
choose  from  it,  I  should^  find  exciting 
matter  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
for  my  imperfect  skill — that  is,  from 
Scripture.  But  I  fear  this  is  a  forlorn 
hope.  Yet  why  should  it  be  ?  This  is  a 
Christian  land,  and  the  Scriptures  be- 
long to  no  country,  but  to  man.  The 
facts  they  record  come  home  to  all  men, 
to  the  high  and  the  low,  the  wise  and 
simple ;  but  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this 
topic  to  you.  Should  the  Government 
allow  me  to  select  a  subject  from  them, 
I  need  not  say  with  what  delight  I 
should  accept  the  commission.  With 
such  a  source  of  inspiration  and  the 
glory  of  painting  for  my  country,  if 
there  be  anything  in  me,  it  must  come 
out.  Would  it  might  be  so  !  But  let 
us  suppose  it — well,  supposing  such  a 
commission  given,  there's  a  subject  al- 
ready composed  in  j^etio,  which  I  have 
long  intended  to  paint  as  soon  as  I 
am  at  liberty  :  the  three  Marys  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Saviour,  the  angel  sitting 
on  a  stone  before  the  mouth  of  the  sepul- 
chre. I  consider  this  one  of  my  happi- 
est conceptions.  The  terrible  beauty  of 
the  angel,  his  preternatural  brightness, 
the  varied  emotions  of  wonder,  awe,  and 
bewilderment  of  the  three  women,  the 
streak  of  distant  daybreak  lighting  the 
City  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  the  deep -toned  spell  of  the  chiaro- 
oscuro,  mingling  as  it  were  the  night 
with  the  day,  I  see  now  before  me  ;  I 
wish  I  could  see  them  on  the  walls  at 
Washington. 

"  Now  as  to  the  price,  should  such  a 
dream,  I  will  not  call  it  hope,  be  real- 
ized, it  would  be  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  I  believe  was  the  price  given 
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to  Colonel  Trumbull  for  each  of  his 
pictures.  I  should  not  indeed  refuse 
ten  thousand,  should  Uncle  Sam  take 
the  generous  lit  upon  him  to  offer  it,  but 
eight  is  my  price  for  that  particular  com- 
position, which  would  consist  of  four 
figures,  seven  feet  high ;  the  picture  it- 
self (an  upright)  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
high  and  ten  or  twelve  wide.  Were 
I  to  undertake  a  larger  composition 
from  another  subject,  and  of  the  di- 
mensions of  Colonel  Trumbull's,  which  I 
think  are  eighteen  by  twelve,  the  price 
would  be  then  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 
I  fear  this  last  sum  would  frighten  some 
of  your  graye  members  ;  my  conscience 
would,  however,  be  quite  safe  in  making 
the  demand,  were  it  even  more.  And  I 
think  I  have  already  given  the  world 
sufficient  proof  that  I  am  not  mercen- 
ary. 

"Pray  do  not  let  any  part  of  this  letter 
get  into  print.  I  beg  you  will  not  think 
from  anything  I  have  said,  that  I  intend 
any  disrespect  to  the  painters  of  battles, 
or  that  I  would  under-rate  such  j)ictures. 
I  meant  only  to  express  my  own  pecul- 
iar notions  of  them,  as  picturable  sub- 
jects, quoad,  myself.  There  are  many  of 
deserved  reputation,  which  show  great 
skill  in  their  authors  ;  and  among  those 
of  modern  date,  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  mention,  as  holding  the  very  first 
rank,  Mr.  West's  '  WoK '  and  the  '  Death 
of  Warren  and  Montgomery,'  and  the 
*  Sortie  '  by  Colonel  Trumbull. 

"  Truly  you  might  say,  our  good 
friend's  laconic  mantle  has  not  fallen  on 
the  writer  of  this  epistle  ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  write  shorter  letters,  I  should  be 
a  better  correspondent,  but  I  have  not 
the  secret. 

"  Ever  most  truly  yours, 

"W.  Allston." 

From  Verplanch  to  Alhton. 

♦*  Washington,  March  9,  1830. 
"My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  only  con- 
vinces me  the  more  that  we  must,  if  we 
can,  have  one  specimen  of  '  high  art ' 
on  the  wall  of  the  Capitol.  By  Amer- 
ican history,  mere  revolutionary  history 
is  not  meant.  To  Scripture,  I  fear  we 
cannot  go  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  and  taste.  But  does  our  ante- 
revolutionary   history   present   no  sub- 


ject? The  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  a 
threadbare  subject  in  some  respects,  has 
never  been  viewed  with  a  poet's  and 
painter's  eye.  What  think  you  of  that, 
or  of  any  similar  subject  in  our  early 
history  ?  Your  townsman.  Dr.  Holmes, 
has  recently  published  a  very  useful, 
though  not  important,  book  of  '  Annals.' 
A  hasty  glance  over  the  first  volume  of 
this  would  perhaps  suggest  some  idea. 
If  not,  I  still  fall  back  upon  the  pilgrims. 
I  have  read  your  letter  to  Colonel  Dray- 
ton, who  fully  agrees  with  me  in  honor- 
ing your  feeling  upon  this  subject,  and 
still  wishes  to  call  upon  your  services  in 
embellishing  our  national  annals.  Emu- 
lating our  friend  Williams,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  the  wish  not  to  lose  the 
mail,  I  will  not  turn  over  the  leaf. 
"Yours  truly, 
"  G.  C.  Verplangk.'* 

From  Allston  to  Verplanck. 

**  Cambridgeport,  March  29,  1830. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  two  letters  of 
the  ninth  and  twelfth  have,  as  the  busi- 
ness phrase  is,  duly  come  to  hand  ;  as 
you  full  well  know  that  I  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  such  persevering  kindness,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of 
thanks,  but  proceed  to  answer  them  in 
as  business-like  a  way  as  I  can. 

"  To  the  first  subject  you  propose, 
'The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims'  (not 
unpicturesque),  I  have  a  personal  objec- 
tion. It  has  ah'eady  been  painted  by  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  Colonel  Sargent,  a 
high-minded,  honorable  man,  to  whom 
I  would  on  no  account  give  pain  ;  which 
I  could  not  avoid  doing  were  I  to  en- 
croach on  what,  at  the  expense  of  sev- 
eral years  labor,  he  has  a  fair  right  to 
consider  as  his  ground.  I  do  not  like 
rivalry  in  any  shape  ;  and  my  picture  on 
the  same  subject  would  seem  like  it. 
Indeed,  it  would  give  me  no  pleasure  to 
beat  anyone.  Nor  do  I  consider  this 
business  of  '  beating '  as  having  any 
natural  connection  with  excellence  of 
any  kind,  which  to  be  such  must  be  in- 
trinsic and  independent  of  comparison. 
Nature  never  made  two  minds  alike  ; 
and  if  the  artist,  whether  poet  or  paint- 
er, has  any  of  the  me)is  dimnior  with 
the  power  of  embodying  it,  his  produc- 
tion must  have  a  distinctive  excellence, 
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which  not  a  hundred  bad  or  good  ones 
by  another  can  either  increase  or  di- 
minish. I  know  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reviewing  age,  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  true,  nevertheless.  Moreover,  I 
doubt  if  competition  was  ever  yet  the 
cause  of  a  great  work.  It  is  the  love  of 
excellence  in  the  abstract,  and  for  itself, 
that  alone  can  produce  excellence.  And 
I  believe  that  Eaffaelle  loved  Michael  An- 
gelo  because  he  thought  him  his  supe- 
rior, for  that  excellence  which  he  could 
not  reach  himself.  There  may  indeed 
be  clever  imitations,  got  up  under  more 
ignoble  impulses,  a  kind  of  second-hand 
originality,  as  Edmund  Dana  calls  them, 
that  might  pass  for  it  ;  nay,  the  world 
is  full  of  them,  mocking  each  other,  and 
sometimes  mocking  at,  and  how  bitter- 
ly— But  here  I  am  wandering  off,  like 
Tangent  in  the  play,  I  hardly  know 
where.  After  this  excursion  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  my  objections  to  the 
other  subject,  the  '  Leave-taking  of 
Washington,'  lest  I  have  no  room  for 
one  of  my  own  choosing,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  approve,  namely : 
*  The  First  Interview  of  Columbus  with 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  at  court  after 
the  discovery  of  America,  accompanied 
by  natives,  and  so  forth,  exhibited  in 
evidence  of  his  success.  As  you  have 
read  Irving's  book  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  describe  the  scene.  Here  is  mag- 
nificence, emotion,  and  everything,  the 
very  triumph  of  '  matter  '  to  task  a  paint- 
er's powers.  The  announcement  and 
the  proof  of  the  birth  of  a  new  world. 
This  is  not  thought  of  now  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  long  cherished  it  as  one 
of  the  dreams  which  the  future,  if  the 
future  were  spared  me,  was  one  day  to 
embody.  But  to  business  ;  the  size  of 
a  picture  from  this  would  be  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  by  twelve,  perhaps 
twenty  by  fourteen  ;  and  the  price  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars.  As  to  its  class, 
I  know  not  what  subject  could  be  said 
more  emphatically  to  belong  to  Amer- 
ica, and  her  history,  than  the  triumph 
of  her  discoverer.  We,  who  now  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  his  discovery,  cannot 
place  him  too  high  in  that  history  which 
without  him  would  never  have  been. 
Besides,  the  beautiful  work  of  Irving 
has  placed  him  as  the  presiding  genius 
over  the  yet  fresh,  and  we  will  hope,  im- 


mortal, fountain  of  our  national  litera- 
ture ;  the  fame  of  which  Columbus  was 
so  long  defrauded  is  now  restored  to 
him,  and  it  will  endure,  at  least  with 
every  American  heart.  Pray  excuse  my 
heroics,  I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  them. 
May  I  venture  to  suggest  one  popular 
hint.  The  subject  is  from  an  American 
book,  and  a  book,  too,  that  any  country 
might  be  proud  of.  Now  I  am  going  to 
take  a  liberty,  for  which  I  feel  assured 
you  will  not  require  any  apology.  Could 
not  a  commission  also  be  given  to  my 
friend  Vanderlyn  ?  He  is  truly  a  man  of 
genius,  who  has  powers,  if  opportunity 
is  given  to  call  them  forth,  that  would 
do  honor  to  his  country.  His  'Ari- 
adne '  has  no  superior  in  modern  art  ; 
his  '  Marius '  also,  though  not  equal 
to  that,  is  still  a  noble  work.  Some 
persons  have  unjustly  censured  him  for 
not  having  painted  many  such  pictures. 
The  wonder  to  me  is  how,  circumstanced 
as  he  has  been  ever  since  I  have  known 
him,  he  could  have  attained  to  the 
knowledge  and  power  in  the  art  which 
those  works  show  him  to  possess.  For, 
I  say  it  not  in  friendship,  but  in  simple 
justice,  Vanderlyn  is  a  great  artist.  I 
have  known  him  for  many  years,  in 
France  and  Italy,  intimately,  and  I  never 
knew  the  time  when  he  had  not  literally 
to  struggle  with  poverty  ;  the  process  of 
procuring  his  daily  bread  stifling  pow- 
ers that,  if  allowed  freely  to  act,  would 
have  filled  Europe  with  his  name.  I 
fear  that  like  the  subject  of  my  last  let- 
ter, he  finds  no  inspiration  in  necessi- 
ty. Let  his  country  now  call  his  geni- 
us forth,  I  know  he  will  do  her  honor. 
With  this  opinion  of  him,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  my  own  commission  would  be 
doubly  welcome,  should  I  hear  at  the 
same  time  that  an  equal  commission 
was  also  given  to  Vanderlyn.  And  if 
Uncle  Sam's  generous  mood  would  in- 
cline him,  too,  to  commission  Morse  and 
Sully,  I  should  then  be  thereby  delight- 
ed. Morse  I  consider  as  a  child  of  my 
own,  and  you  know  what  I  think  of 
him.  The  quickening  atmosphere  which 
he  is  now  breathing  in  Europe,  will 
open  some  original  and  powerful  seeds 
which  I  long  ago  saw  in  him.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  he  has  not  that  in 
him  which  will  one  day  surprise.  And 
SuUy    has    historical    powers,     already 
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(Facsimile  of  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  by  Allston,  from  his  painting.) 


proved  in  his  'Crossing  the  Delaware,' 
of  no  common  order. 

"  I  am  much  gratified  to  learn  the  in- 
terest which  Colonel  Drayton  does  me 
the  honor  to  take  in  my  behalf.  I  knew 
him  some  years  since  in  London,  and  I 
have  met  few  persons  with  whom  I  have 
been  so  much  pleased  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance.  Pray  present  him  my  re- 
spects and  thanks.  Should  the  com- 
mission be  given  I  hope  they  will  not 
limit  me  as  to  time,  as  I  have  several  en- 
gagements that  must  previousl}^  be  ful- 
filled. My  interest  would,  of  course, 
preclude  any  unnecessary  delay. 
"  Faithfully  yours, 

"W.  Allston." 

Mr.  Verplanck's  bill  failed  to  pass  the 
house  "  owing  to  a  pressure  of  other 
business,"  and  the  whole  matter  lapsed 
for  several  years.  In  1836,  however, 
the  measure,  never  entirely  dropped, 
was  carried  through  ;  and  a  new  corre- 
spondence, this  time  with  Mr.  Jarvis,  of 
the  committee,  shows  that  in  the  inter- 
val he  had  incurred  an  obligation  to  fin- 
ish his  "  Belshazzar,"  which  weighed 
upon  him  to  an  almost  morbid  degree, 
and  was  now  the  leading  motive  of  his 
refusal  of  an  offer  which,  especiallv 
coupled  with  his  need  of  money,  must 
Vol.  XI.— S 


have  presented  great  temptations  to  his 
mind. 

Apart  from  AUston's  own  ambition  to 
finish  his  great  picture,  it  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  a  subscription  of  §1,000 
each  from  ten  gentlemen,  and  a  part  of 
the  money  had  been  already  advanced. 

"  CAMBRiD(;EroKT,  Juiie  24,  iy86. 
"  Dear  Jarvis  :  I  have  just  received 
your  letter  of  the  eighteenth  inst.,  in- 
forming me  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  by 
Congress  for  suj^plying  the  vacant  pan- 
els in  the  Rotunda  with  pictures  by 
American  artists.  For  your  friendly 
intention  in  my  behalf,  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept my  best  thanks  ;  but  I  regret  to 
say,  that  under  present  circumstances  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  profit  by  them. 
I  had  anticipated  this  contingency,  and 
had  long  since  deliberately  made  up  my 
mind  on  the  subject.  I  am  not  a  free 
man,  nor  shall  1  probably  become  one 
in  less  than  three  years  ;  for  after  the 
completion  of  '  Belshazzar  '  (which  I  ex- 
pect to  resume  in  a  few  weeks)  I  have 
several  other  pictures  engaged,  which  I 
am  bound  in  honor  to  finish  before  I 
undertake  any  new  work.  An  exjiected 
picture  at  an  uncertain  time  is  an  incu- 
bus to  my  imagination  ;  I  have  there- 
fore,  under   this   feeling,   declined  five 
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commissions  within  the  last  eighteen 
months.  Could  you  know  but  the 
twentieth  part  of  what  I  have  suffered 
from  the  (compelled)  delay  of  '  Belshaz- 
zar,'  you  w^ould  readily  believe  that  my 
peace  of  mind  requires  me  to  withstand 


to  do.  Even  some  who  professed  to  be 
friendly  could  not  forbear  a  hard  word. 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  there  was 
any  ill-nature  in  this  ;  but  words,  if  un- 
just, may  be  hard  without  ill-nature.  I 
never  quitted  '  Belshazzar '  at  any  time 


Figures  from   "Jacob's  Dream. 


the  present  temptation,  for  temptation 
it  certainly  is  ;  but  he  is  safe  who 
knows  when  he  is  tempted,  seeing  the 
end  in  the  beginning.  Were  I  free 
from  my  imperative  engagements,  noth- 
ing would  delight  me  more  than  to  fill 
one  of  the  panels  of  the  Rotunda.  It 
has  often  been  a  pleasant  dream  to  me  ; 
but  I  am  not  my  own  master  and  must 
dismiss  all  such  dreams. 

"I  would  not  recall,  much  less  repeat, 
the  man 3^  injurious  speeches  that  have 
been  made  about  me  for  not  finishing 
this  picture,  though  it  was  a  private 
affair,  with  which  the  public  had  nothing 


but  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  debts 
contracted  while  engaged  upon  it,  and 
which  I  could  discharge  only  by  paint- 
ing small  pictures  ;  many  of  which,  from 
being  forced  work,  cost  me  treble  the 
labor  and  time  they  otherwise  would 
have  done,  and  consequently  left  but 
a  pittance  of  profit — nay,  some  hardly 
enough  to  cover  their  expenses,  and  of 
course  without  the  means  of  returning 
to  the  larger  work.  You  know  that  I 
have  been  unremitting  in  niy  labors. 
For  years  the  Sabbath  was  the  only  time 
that  I  have  been  absent  (except  on  busi- 
ness)  from    my  painting  -  room,    and  I 
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never  sit    there  with   my  arms   folded. 
That  I  have  not  brought  more  to  pass 
was  because  I  was  like  a  bee  trying  to 
make  honey  in  a  coal-hole.     But,  thanks 
to    some  noble  -  hearted  friends,  those 
dark   days   are  now   past.     They   have 
taken  me  out  of  the  squirrel  cage ;  my 
foot  no  longer  falls  in  the  same  place, 
but  every  step  I  take  carries  me  onward. 
By  the  assistance  of  these  friends,  my 
mind  is  now  at  ease  ;  but  it  would  not 
long  continue  so    were  I  to  accept  the 
commission  which  your  friendship  has 
so  kindly  labored  to  procure  me.     If  in 
a   private   affair  the   public   would   re- 
proach me  for  not  performing  an  im2Dos- 
sibility,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  more  considerate  when  every  man  in 
the  country  might  claim  to  be  a  party. 
'  Will  he  never  finish  that  picture  for 
Government  ? '   might   be   asked    from 
Castine  to  St.  Louis.     No  money  would 
buy  off  the  fiends  that  such  would  con- 
jure up.     I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  am 
besides  too  infirm  of  body  to  bear 
these  things  as  some  might ;  they 
would  soon  wear  away  the  little 
flesh  I  have.     A  regard  for 
my   peace    therefore    will    ^_^.^ 
compel  me  to  decline  the 
Government     commission, 
should  it  be  offered  me. 

"  But  I  must  wind  up  this  long 
epistle  by  again  expressing  my  grateful 
thanks  for  your  kindness,  which  I  trust 
you  know  I  most  sincerely  feel,  though 
for  the  reasons  assigned  I  cannot  avail 
myself  of  it  as  you  had  hoped.  That  it 
might  not  be  thought  (from  ignorance  of 
my  motives)  that  I  had  carelessly  '  thrown 
fortune  from  me,'  I  wish  you  to  show  this 
letter  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Preston.  I 
have   written  freely  to    you    as  an  old 


"  Michael   Setting  the  Watch." 
(From  a  tracing  in  chalk.) 

friend,  what  I  could  not  have  written  to 
him,  and  it  will  save  me  the  awkwardness 
of  a  more  formal  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons for  declining  the  honor  which  the 
committee  would  confer  on  me.  Pray 
present  my  respects  to  Mr.  Preston. 

"  Give  my  best  regards  to  Green- 
ough  and  tell  him  that  I  shall  be  right 
glad  to  see  him. 

"  Your  old  and  faithful  friend, 

"W.  .Illston." 


Allston. 


DRAWN    BY    W.     L.     METCALF. 


'And  lo!  there  was  disclosed  but  a  trayful  of  papers."— Page  86. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    CABIN    OF    THE    "  FLYING    SCUD." 

The  sun  of  the  morrow  had  not  clear- 
ed the  morning  bank :  the  lake  of  the 
lagoon,  the  islets,  and  the  wall  of  break- 
ers now  beginning  to  subside,  still  lay 
clearly  pictured  in  the  flushed  obscurity 
of  early  day,  when  we  stepped  again 
upon  the  deck  of  the  Flying  Scud : 
Nares,  myself,  the  mate,  two  of  the 
hands,  and  one  dozen  bright,  virgin 
axes,  in  war  against  that  massive  struct- 
ure. I  think  we  all  drew  pleasurable 
breath  ;  so  profound  in  man  is  the  in- 
stinct of  destruction,  so  engaging  is  the 
interest  of  the  chase.  For  we  were  now 
about  to  taste,  in  a  supreme  degree, 
the  double  joys  of  demolishing  a  toy 
and  playing  "Hide  the  handkerchief  :  " 
sports  from  which  we  had  all  perhaps 
desisted  since  the  days  of  infancy. 
And  the  toy  we  were  to  burst  in  pieces 
was  a  deep-sea  ship  ;  and  the  hidden 
good  for  which  we  were  to  hunt  was  a 
prodigious  fortune. 

The  decks  were  washed  down,  the 
main  hatch  removed,  and  a  gun-tackle 
purchase  rigged,  before  the  boat  arrived 
with  breakfast.  I  had  grown  so  suspi- 
cious of  the  wreck,  that  it  was  a  positive 
relief  to  me  to  look  down  into  the  hold, 
and  see  it  full,  or  nearly  full,  of  unde- 
niable rice  packed  in  the  Chinese  fash- 
ion in  boluses  of  matting.  Breakfast 
over,  Johnson  and  the  hands  turned  to 
upon  the  cargo  ;  while  Nares  and  I, 
having  smashed  open  the  skylight  and 
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rigged  up  a  windsail  on  deck,  began  the 
work  of  rummaging  the  cabins. 

I  must  not  be  exj^ected  to  describe 
our  first  day's  work,  or  (for  that  matter) 
any  of  the  rest,  in  order  and  detail  as  it 
occurred.  Such  particularity  might  have 
been  possible  for  several  officers  and  a 
draft  of  men  from  a  ship  of  war,  accom^ 
panied  by  an  experienced  secretary  with 
a  knowledge  of  shorthand.  For  two 
plain  human  beings,  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  broad-axe  and  consumed 
with  an  impatient  greed  of  the  result, 
the  whole  business  melts,  in  the  retro- 
spect, into  a  nightmare  of  exertion,  heat, 
hurry,  and  bewilderment  ;  sweat  pour- 
ing from  the  face  like  rain,  the  scurry 
of  rats,  the  choking  exhalations  of  the 
bilge,  and  the  throbs  and  splinterings 
of  the  toiling  axes.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  giving  the  cream  of  our  discov- 
eries in  a  logical  rather  than  a  temporal 
order — the  two  indeed  practically  coin- 
cided— and  we  had  finished  our  explor- 
ation of  the  cabin,  before  we  could  be 
certain  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo. 

Nares  and  I  began  operations  by  toss- 
ing up  pell-mell  through  the  companion, 
and  piling  in  a  squalid  heap  about  the 
wheel,  all  clothes,  personal  effects,  the 
crockery,  the  carpet,  stale  victuals,  tins 
of  meat,  and  in  a  word,  all  movables 
from  the  main  cabin.  Thence,  we  trans- 
ferred our  attention  to  the  captain's 
quarters  on  the  starboard  side.  Using 
the  blankets  for  a  basket,  we  sent  up 
the  books,  insti-uments,  and  clothes  to 
swell  our  growing  midden  on  the  deck  ; 
and   then    Nares,   going  on  hands   and 
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knees,  began  to  forage  underneath  the 
bed.  Box  after  box  of  Manilla  cigars 
rewarded  his  search.  I  took  occasion 
to  smash  some  of  these  boxes  open,  and 
even  to  guillotine  the  bundles  of  cigars  ; 
but  quite  in  vain — no  secret  cache  of 
opium  encouraged  me  to  continue. 

"By  the  yellow  dog  that  bit  the 
dicky  !  "  exclaimed  Nares,  and  turning 
round  from  my  perquisitions,  I  found  he 
had  drawn  forth  a  heavy  iron  box,  se- 
cured to  the  bulkhead  by  chain  and 
padlock.  On  this  he  was  now  gazing, 
not  with  the  triumph  that  instantly  in- 
flamed my  own  bosom,  but  with  a  some- 
what foolish  appearance  of  surprise. 

"By  George,  we  have  it  now ! "  I 
cried,  and  would  have  shaken  hands 
with  my  companion  ;  but  he  did  not  see, 
or  would  not  accept,  the  salutation. 

"Let's  see  what's  in  it  first,"  he  re- 
marked, dryly.  And  he  adjusted  the 
box  upon  its  side,  and  with  some  blows 
of  an  axe  burst  the  lock  open.  I  threw 
myself  beside  him,  as  he  replaced  the 
box  on  its  bottom  and  removed  the  hd. 
I  cannot  tell  what  I  expected  ;  a  million's 
worth  of  diamonds  might  perhaps  have 
pleased  me  ;  my  cheeks  burned,  my 
heart  throbbed  to  bursting  ;  and  lo  ! 
there  was  disclosed  but  a  trayful  of  pa- 
pers, neatly  taped,  and  a  cheque-book 
of  the  customary  pattern.  I  made  a 
snatch  at  the  tray  to  see  what  was  be- 
neath ;  but  the  captain's  hand  fell  on 
mine,  heavy  and  hard. 

"Now,  boss  !  "  he  cried,  not  unkindly, 
"  is  this  to  be  run  shipshape  ?  or  is  it 
a  Dutch  grab-racket  ?  " 

And  he  proceeded  to  untie  and  run 
over  the  contents  of  the  papers,  with  a 
serious  face  and  what  seemed  an  osten- 
tation of  delay.  Me  and  my  impatience 
it  would  appear  he  had  forgotten  ;  for 
when  he  was  quite  done,  he  sat  awhile 
thinking,  whistled  a  bar  or  two,  refolded 
the  papers,  tied  them  up  again  ;  and 
then,  and  not  before,  deliberately  raised 
the  tray. 

I  saw  a  cigar-box,  tied  with  a  piece 
of  fishing-line,  and  four  fat  canvas-bags. 
Nares  whipped  out  his  knife,  cut  the 
line,  and  opened  the  box.  It  was  about 
half  full  of  sovereigns. 

"  And  the  bags  ?  "  I  whispered. 

The  captain  ripped  them  open  one  by 
one,   and  a  flood  of  mixed  silver  coin 


burst  forth  and  rattled  in  the  rusty 
bottom  of  the  box.  Without  a  word,  he 
set  to  work  to  count  the  gold. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"It's  the  ship's  money,"  he  returned, 
doggedly,  continuing  his  work. 

"  The  ship's  money  ?  "  I  repeated. 
"That's  the  money  Trent  tramped  and 
traded  with  ?  And  there's  his  cheque- 
book to  draw  upon  his  owners?  And 
he  has  left  it  ?  " 

"I  guess  he  has,"  said  Nares,  austere- 
ly, jotting  down  a  note  of  the  gold  ; 
and  I  was  abashed  into  silence  tiU  his 
task  should  be  completed. 

It  came,  I  think,  to  three  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  pounds  sterling ;  some 
nineteen  pounds  of  it  in  silver  :  all  of 
which  we  turned  again  into  the  chest. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Mr.  Dodd,"  he  replied,  "  you  see 
something  of  the  rumness  of  this  job, 
but  not  the  whole.  The  specie  bothers 
you,  but  what  gets  me  is  the  papers. 
Are  you  aware  that  the  master  of  a  ship 
has  charge  of  all  the  cash  in  hand,  pays 
the  men  advances,  receives  freight  and 
passage  -  money,  and  runs  up  bills  in 
every  port  ?  All  this  he  does  as  the 
owner's  confidential  agent,  and  his  in- 
tegrity is  proved  by  his  receipted  biUs. 
I  teU  you,  the  captain  of  a  ship  is  more 
likely  to  forget  his  pants  than  these  bills 
which  guarantee  his  character.  I've 
known  men  drown  to  save  them  :  bad 
men,  too  ;  but  this  is  the  shipmaster's 
honor.  And  here  this  Captain  Trent — 
not  hurried,  not  threatened  with  any- 
thing but  a  free  passage  in  a  British 
man-of-war — ^has  left  them  all  behind  !  I 
don't  want  to  express  myself  too  strong- 
ly, because  the  facts  appear  against  me, 
but  the  thing  is  impossible." 

Dinner  came  to  us  not  long  after,  and 
we  ate  it  on  deck,  in  a  grim  silence, 
each  privately  racking  his  brain  for 
some  solution  of  the  mysteries.  I  was 
indeed  so  swallowed  up  in  these  consid- 
erations, that  the  wreck,  the  lagoon,  the 
islets,  and  the  strident  sea-fowl,  the 
strong  sun  then  beating  on  my  head, 
and  even  the  gloomy  countenance  of 
the  captain  at  my  elbow,  all  vanished 
from  the  field  of  consciousness.  My 
mind  was  a  blackboard,  on  which  I 
scrawled   and  blotted  out  hypotheses  ; 
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comparing  each  with  the  pictorial  rec- 
ords in  my  memory :  ciphering  with 
pictures.  In  the  course  of  this  tense 
mental  exercise  I  recalled  and  studied 
the  faces  of  one  memorial  masterpiece, 
the  scene  of  the  saloon  ;  and  here  I 
found  myself,  on  a  sudden,  looking  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Kanaka. 

"  There's  one  thing  I  can  put  beyond 
doubt,  at  all  events,"  I  cried,  relinquish- 
ing my  dinner  and  getting  briskly  afoot. 
"  There  was  that  Kanaka  I  saw  in  the 
bar  with  Captain  Trent,  the  fellow  the 
newspapers  and  ship's  articles  made  out 
to  be  a  Chinaman.  I  mean  to  rout  his 
quarters  out  and  settle  that." 

"  All  right,"  said  Nares.  "  I'll  lazy  off 
a  bit  longer,  Mr.  Dodd  ;  I  feel  pretty 
rocky  and  mean." 

We  had  thoroughly  cleared  out  the 
three  after-compartments  of  the  ship  : 
all  the  stuff  from  the  main  cabin  and 
the  mate's  and  captain's  quarters  lay 
piled  about  the  wheel ;  but  in  the  for- 
ward state-room  with  the  two  bunks, 
where  Nares  had  said  the  mate  and 
cook  most  likely  berthed,  we  had  as 
yet  done  nothing.  Thither  I  went  ;  it 
was  very  bare  ;  a  few  photographs  were 
tacked  on  the  bulkhead,  one  of  them 
indecent  ;  a  single  chest  stood  open, 
and  like  all  we  had  yet  found,  it  had 
been  partly  rifled.  An  armful  of  two- 
shilling  novels  proved  to  me  beyond  a 
doubt  it  was  a  European's  :  no  China- 
man would  have  possessed  any,  and  the 
most  literate  Kanaka  conceivable  in  a 
ship's  galley  was  not  likely  to  have 
gone  beyond  one.  It  was  plain,  then, 
that  the  cook  had  not  berthed  aft,  and  I 
must  look  elsewhere. 

The  men  had  stamped  down  the  nests 
and  driven  the  birds  from  the  galley, 
so  that  I  could  now  enter  without  con- 
test. One  door  had  been  already 
blocked  with  rice  ;  the  place  was  in  part 
darkness,  full  of  a  foul  stale  smell  and 
a  cloud  of  nasty  flies  ;  it  had  been  left, 
besides,  in  some  disorder,  or  else  the 
birds,  during  their  time  of  tenancy,  had 
knocked  the  things  about  ;  and  the 
floor,  like  the  deck  before  we  washed  it, 
was  spread  with  pasty  filth.  Against 
the  wall,  in  the  far  corner,  I  found  a 
handsome  chest  of  camphor  wood  bound 
with  brass,  such  as  Chinamen  and  sailors 
love,  and  indeed  all   of  mankind  that 


pUes  in  the  Pacific.  From  its  outside 
view  I  could  thus  make  no  deduction  ; 
and  strange  to  say,  the  interior  was  con- 
cealed. All  the  other  chests,  as  I  have 
said  already,  we  had  found  gaping  open 
and  their  contents  scattered  abroad  ; 
the  same  remark  we  found  to  apply 
afterwards  in  the  quarters  of  the  sea- 
men ;  only  this  camphor-wood  chest,  a 
singular  exception,  was  both  closed  and 
locked. 

I  took  an  axe  to  it,  readily  forced  the 
paltry  Chinese  fastening,  and,  like  a 
custom-house  officer,  plunged  my  hands 
among  the  contents.  For  some  while  I 
groped  among  linen  and  cotton.  Then 
my  teeth  were  set  on  edge  with  silk,  of 
which  I  drew  forth  several  strips 
covered  with  mysterious  characters. 
And  these  settled  the  business,  for  I 
recognized  them  as  a  kind  of  bed-hang- 
ing popular  with  the  commoner  class 
of  the  Chinese.  Nor  were  farther  evi- 
dences wanting,  such  as  night-clothes 
of  an  extraordinary  design,  a  three- 
stringed  Chinese  fiddle,  a  silk  handker- 
chief full  of  roots  and  herbs,  and  a  neat 
apparatus  for  smoking  opium,  with  a 
liberal  provision  of  the  diTig.  Plainly, 
then,  the  cook  had  been  a  Chinaman  ; 
and  if  so,  who  was  Jos.  Amalu  ?  Or  had 
Jos.  stolen  the  chest  before  he  proceeded 
to  ship  under  a  false  name  and  domi- 
cile ?  It  was  possible,  as  anything  was 
possible  in  such  a  welter  ;  but  regarded 
as  a  solution,  it  only  led  and  left  me 
deeper  in  the  bog.  For  why  should  this 
chest  have  been  deserted  and  neglected, 
when  the  others  were  rummaged  or  re- 
moved ?  and  where  had  Jos.  come  by  that 
second  chest,  with  which  (according  to 
the  clerk  at  the  What  Cheer)  he  had 
started  for  Honolulu? 

''And  how  have  you  fared  ?  "  inquired 
the  captain,  whom  I  found  luxuriously 
reclining  in  our  mound  of  litter.  And 
the  accent  on  the  pronoun,  the  height- 
ened color  of  the  speaker's  face,  and 
the  contained  excitement  in  his  tones, 
advertised  me  at  once  that  I  had  not 
alone  to  make  discoveries. 

"  I  have  found  a  Chinaman's  chest  in 
the  galley,"  said  I,  "and  John  (if  there 
was  any  John)  was  not  so  much  as  at 
the  pains  to  take  his  opiimi." 

Nares  seemed  to  take  it  mighty 
quietly.     "That  so? "said  he.     "Now, 
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cast  your  eyes  on  that  and  own  you're 
beaten  !  "  And  with  a  formidable  clap 
of  his  open  hand,  he  flattened  out  be- 
fore me,  on  the  deck,  a  pair  of  news- 
papers. 

I  gazed  upon  them  dully,  being  in  no 
mood  for  fresh  discoveries. 

"  Look  at  them,  Mr.  Dodd,"  cried  the 
captain,  sharply.  "  Can't  you  look  at 
them  ? "  And  he  ran  a  dirty  thumb 
along  the  title.  '^  ^  Sydney  31or7iing 
Herald,  January  3d,'  can't  you  make  that 
out  ? "  he  cried,  with  rising  energy. 
"  And  don't  you  know,  sir,  that  not  four 
days  after  this  paper  appeared  in  New 
South  Pole,  this  ship  w^e're  standing  in 
heaved  her  blessed  anchors  out  of 
China  ?  How  did  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  get  to  Hong-Kong  in  four  days  ? 
Trent  made  no  land,  he  spoke  no  ship, 
till  he  got  here.  Then  he  either  got  it 
here  or  in  Hong  -  Kong.  I  give  you 
your  choice,  my  son  !  "  he  cried,  and  fell 
back  among  the  clothes  like  a  man  weary 
of  life. 

"  Where  did  vou  find  them  ?  "  I  asked. 
"In  that  black  bag?" 

"Guess  so,"  he  said.  "You  needn't 
fool  with  it.  There's  nothing  else  but  a 
lead-pencil  and  a  kind  of  worked-out 
knife." 

I  looked  in  the  bag,  however,  and  was 
well  rewarded. 

"  Every  man  to  his  trade,  captain," 
said  I.  "  You're  a  sailor,  and  you've 
given  me  plenty  of  points  !  but  I  am  an 
artist,  and  allow  me  to  inform  you  this 
is  quite  as  strange  as  all  the  rest.  The 
knife  is  a  palette  knife  ;  the  pencil,  a 
Winsor  &  Newton,  and  a  B  B  B  at 
that.  A  palette-knife  and  a  B  B  B  on  a 
tramp  brig  !  It's  against  th^  laws  of 
nature." 

"It  would  sicken  a  dog,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 
said  Nares. 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  "it's  been  used 
by  an  artist,  too  :  see  how  it's  sharpened 
— not  for  writing — no  man  could  write 
with  that.  An  artist,  and  straight  from 
Sydney  ?     How  can  he  come  in  ?  " 

"O,  that's  natural  enough,"  sneered 
Nares.  "  They  cabled  him  to  come  up 
and  illustrate  this  dime  novel." 

We  fell  awhile  silent. 

"  Captain,"  I  said  at  last,  "  there  is 
something  deuced  underhand  about 
this  brig.     You  tell  me  you've  been  to 


sea  a  good  part  of  your  life.  You  must 
have  seen  shady  things  done  on  ships, 
and  heard  of  more.  Well,  what  is 
this  ?  is  it  insurance  ?  is  it  piracy  ?  what 
is  it  about  ?  what  can  it  he  for  f  " 

"  Mr.  Dodd,"  returned  Nares,  "  you're 
right  about  me  having  been  to  sea  the 
bigger  part  of  my  life.  And  you're 
right  again,  when  you  think  I  know  a 
good  many  ways  in  which  a  dishonest 
captain  mayn't  be  on  the  square,  nor  do 
exactly  the  right  thing  by  his  owners, 
and  altogether  be  just  a  little  too  smart 
by  ninety  -  nine  and  three  -  quarters. 
There's  a  good  many  ways,  but  not  so 
many  as  you'd  think  ;  and  not  one  that 
has  any  mortal  thing  to  do  with  Trent. 
Trent  and  his  whole  racket  has  got  to 
do  with  nothing  —  that's  the  bed-rock 
fact  ;  there's  no  sense  to  it,  and  no  use 
in  it,  and  no  story  to  it :  it's  a  beastly 
dream.  And  don't  you  run  away  with 
that  notion  that  landsmen  take  about 
ships.  A  society  actress  don't  go 
around  more  publicly  than  what  a  ship 
does,  nor  is  more  interviewed,  nor  more 
humbugged,  nor  more  run  after  by  all 
sorts  of  little  fussin esses  in  brass  but- 
tons. And  more  than  an  actress,  a  ship 
has  a  deal  to  lose  ;  she's  capital,  and  the 
actress  only  character  —  if  she's  that. 
The  ports  of  the  world  are  thick  with 
people  ready  to  kick  a  captain  into  the 
penitentiary,  if  he's  not  as  bright  as  a 
dollar  and  as  honest  as  the  morning 
star ;  and  what  with  Lloyd  keeping 
watch  and  watch  in  ever}^  corner  of  the 
three  oceans,  and  the  insurance  leeches, 
and  the  consuls,  and  the  customs  bugs, 
and  the  medicos,  you  can  only  get  the 
idea  by  thinking  of  a  landsman  watched 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  detectives,  or 
a  stranger  in  a  village  Down  East." 

"  Well,  but  at  sea  ?  "  I  said. 

"You  tire  me,"  retorted  the  captain. 
"  What's  the  use — at  sea  ?  Everything's 
got  to  come  to  bearings  at  some  port, 
hasn't  it?  You  can't  stop  at  sea  for- 
ever, can  you  ? — No  ;  the  Flying  Scud 
is  rubbish  ;  if  it  meant  anything,  it 
would  have  to  mean  something  so  al- 
mighty intricate  that  James  G.  Blaine 
hasn't  got  the  brains  to  engineer  it  ; 
and  I  vote  for  more  axeing,  pioneering, 
and  opening  up  the  resources  of  this 
phenomenal  brig,  and  less  general  fuss," 
he  added,  arising.     "  The  dime-museum 
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symptoms  will  drop  in  of  themselves,  I 
guess,  to  keep  us  cheery." 

But  it  appeared  we  were  at  the  end 
of  discoveries  for  the  day  ;  and  we  left 
the  brig  about  sundown,  without  being 
further  puzzled  or  further  enlightened. 
The  best  of  the  cabin  spoils — books,  in- 
struments, papers,  silks,  and  curiosities 
— we  carried  along  with  us  in  a  blanket, 
however,  to  divert  the  evening  hours  ; 
and  when  supper  was  over,  and  the  table 
cleared,  and  Johnson  set  down  to  a 
dreary  game  of  cribbage  between  his 
right  hand  and  his  left,  the  captain  and 
I  turned  out  our  blanket  on  the  floor, 
and  sat  side  by  side  to  examine  and 
appraise  the  spoils. 

The  books  were  the  first  to  engage  our 
notice.  These  were  rather  numerous 
(as  Nares  contemptuously  put  it)  "for  a 
lime-juicer."  Scorn  of  the  British  mer- 
cantile marine  glows  in  the  breast  of 
every  Yankee  merchant  captain  ;  as  the 
scorn  is  not  reciprocated,  I  can  only  sup- 
pose it  justified  in  fact  ;  and  certainly 
the  old  country  mariner  appears  of  a  less 
studious  disposition.  The  more  credit 
to  the  officers  of  the  Flying  Scud,  who 
had  quite  a  library,  both  literary  and 
professional.  There  were  Findlay's  five 
directories  of  the  world — all  broken- 
backed,  as  is  usual  with  Findlay,  and  all 
marked  and  scribbled  over  with  cor- 
rections and  additions — several  books  of 
navigation,  a  signal  code,  and  an  ad- 
miralty book  of  a  sort  of  orange  hue, 
called  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Pacific 
Ocean,  Vol.  HI.,  which  appeared  from 
its  imprint  to  be  the  latest  authority, 
and  showed  marks  of  frequent  con- 
sultation in  the  passages  about  the 
French  Frigate  Shoals,  the  Harman, 
Cure,  Pearl,  and  Hermes  Beefs,  Lisian- 
sky  Island,  Ocean  Island,  and  the  place 
where  we  then  lay — Brooks  or  Midway. 
A  volume  of  Macaulay's  Essays  and  a 
shilling  Shakespeare  led  the  van  of  the 
belles  lettres ;  the  rest  were  novels ; 
several  Miss  Braddons — of  course, 
Aurora  Floyd,  which  has  penetrated  to 
every  isle  of  the  Pacific,  a  good  many 
cheap  detective  books,  Rob  Boy,  Auer- 
bach's  Auf  der  Hohe  in  the  German, 
and  a  prize  temperance  story,  pillaged 
(to  judge  by  the  stamp)  from  an  Anglo- 
Indian  circulating  library. 

*'  The    admiralty    man    gives   a   fine 


picture  of  our  island,"  remarked  Nares, 
who  had  turned  up  Midway  Island. 
"  He  draws  the  dreariness  rather  mild, 
but  you  can  make  out  he  knows  the 
place." 

"Captain,"  I  cried,  "you've  struck 
another  point  in  this  mad  business. 
See  here,"  I  went  on  eagerly,  drawing 
from  my  pocket  a  crumpled  fragment 
of  the  Daily  Occidental  which  I  had  in- 
herited from  Jim  :  "  '  misled  bv  Hoyt's 
Pacific  Directory  ?  '     Where's  Hoy t  ?  " 

"  Let's  look  into  that,"  said  Nares. 
"I  got  that  book  on  purpose  for  this 
cruise."  Therewith  he  fetched  it  from 
the  shelf  in  his  berth,  turned  to  Midway 
Island,  and  read  the  account  aloud.  It 
stated  with  precision  that  the  Pacific 
Mail  Company  were  about  to  form  a 
depot  there,  in  preference  to  Honolulu, 
and  that  they  had  already  a  station  on 
the  island. 

"  I  wonder  who  gives  these  Directory- 
men  their  information," Nares  reflected. 
"Nobody  can  blame  Trent  after  that.  I 
never  got  in  company  with  squarer  ly- 
ing ;  it  reminds  a  man  of  a  presidential 
campaign." 

"All  very  well,"  said  I.  "That's 
your  Hoyt,  and  a  fine,  tall  copy.  But 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  where  is  Trent's 
Hoyt  ?  " 

"  Took  it  with  him,"  chuckled  Nares. 
"He  had  left  everything  else,  bills  and 
money  and  all  the  rest ;  he  was  bound 
to  take  something,  or  it  would  have 
aroused  attention  on  the  Tempest : 
'  Happv  thought,'  says  he  ;  '  let's  take 
Hoyt.'" 

"And  has  it  not  occurred  to  you,"  I 
went  on,  "  that  all  the  Hoyts  in  creation 
couldn't  have  misled  Trent,  since  he  had 
in  his  hand  that  red  admiralty  book,  an 
official  publication,  later  in  date,  and 
particularly  full  on  Midway  Island?" 

"  That's  a  fact !  "  cried  Nares  ;  "  and  I 
bet  the  first  Hoyt  he  ever  saw  was  out  of 
the  mercantile  library  in  San  Francis- 
co. Looks  as  if  he'd  brought  her  here 
on  purpose,  don't  it  ?  But  then  that's 
inconsistent  with  the  steam-crusher  of 
the  sale.  That's  the  trouble  with  this 
racket ;  any  one  can  make  half  a  dozen 
theories  for  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent,  of 
it ;  but  when  they're  made,  there's  al- 
ways a  fathom  or  two  of  slack  hanging 
out  of  the  other  end." 
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I  believe  our  attention  fell  next  on 
the  papers,  of  which  we  had  altogether 
a  considerable  bulk.  I  had  hoped  to 
find  among  these  matter  for  a  full-length 
character  of  Captain  Trent  ;  but  here  I 
was  doomed,  on  the  whole,  to  disap- 
pointment. We  could  make  out  he  was 
an  orderly  man,  for  all  his  bills  were 
docketed  and  preserved.  That  he  was 
convivial,  and  inclined  to  be  frugal  even 
in  conviviality,  several  documents  pro- 
claimed. Such  letters  as  we  found  were, 
with  one  exception,  arid  notes  from 
tradesmen.  The  exception,  signed 
Hannah  Trent,  was  a  somewhat  fervid 
appeal  for  a  loan.  "  You  know  what 
misfortunes  I  have  had  to  bear,'*  wrote 
Hannah,  "  and  how  much  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  George.  The  landlady  ap- 
peared a  true  friend  when  I  first  came 
here,  and  I  thought  her  a  perfect  lady. 
But  she  has  come  out  since  then  in  her 
true  colors  ;  and  if  you  will  not  be  soft- 
ened by  this  last  appeal,  I  can't  think 
what  is  to  become  of  your  affection- 
ate— "  and  then  the  signature.  This 
document  was  without  place  or  date, 
and  a  voice  told  me  that  it  had  gone 
likewise  without  answer.  On  the  whole, 
there  were  few  letters  anywhere  in  the 
ship  ;  but  we  found  one  before  we  were 
finished,  in  a  seaman's  chest,  of  which  I 
must  transcribe  some  sentences.  It  was 
dated  from  some  place  on  the  Clyde. 
"My  dearist  son,"  it  ran,  "this  is  to  tell 
you  your  dearist  father  passed  away, 
Jan  twelft,  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 
He  had  your  photo  and  dear  David's 
lade  upon  his  bed,  made  me  sit  by  him. 
Let's  be  a'  thegither,  he  said,  and  gave 
you  all  his  blessing.  O  my  dear  laddie, 
why  were  nae  you  and  Davie  here  ?  He 
would  have  had  a  happier  passage.  He 
spoke  of  both  of  ye  all  night  most 
beautiful,  and  how  ye  used  to  stravaig 
on  the  Saturday  afternoons,  and  of  auld 
Kelvinside.  Sooth  the  tune  to  me,  he 
said,  though  it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  I 
had  to  sooth  him  Kelvin  Grove,  and  he 
looked  at  his  fiddle,  the  dear  man.  I 
cannae  bear  the  sight  of  it,  he'll  never 
play  it  mair.  O  my  lamb,  come 
home  to  me,  I'm  all  by  my  lane  now." 
The  rest  was  in  a  religious  vein  and 
quite  conventional.  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  more  put  out  than  Nares,  when 
I  handed  him  this  letter ;  he  had  read 


but  a  few  words,  before  he  cast  it  down ; 
it  was  perhaps  a  minute  ere  he  picked  it 
up  again,  and  the  performance  was  re- 
peated the  third  time  before  he  reached 
the  end. 

"  It's  touching,  isn't  it?  "  said  L 

For  all  answer,  Nares  exploded  in  a 
brutal  oath  ;  and  it  was  some  half  an 
hour  later  that  he  vouchsafed  an  expla- 
nation. "  I'll  tell  you  what  broke  me  up 
about  that  letter,"  said  he.  "My  old 
man  played  the  fiddle,  played  it  aU  out 
of  tune :  one  of  the  things  he  played  was 
Martyrdom,  I  remember  —  it  was  all 
martyrdom  to  me.  He  was  a  pig  of  a 
father,  and  I  was  a  pig  of  a  son  ;  but 
it  sort  of  came  over  me  I  would  like  to 
hear  that  fiddle  squeak  again.  Natural," 
he  added  ;  "  I  guess  we're  all  beasts." 

"  All  sons  are,  I  guess,"  said  I.  "  I 
have  the  same  trouble  on  my  conscience  : 
we  can  shake  hands  on  that."  Which 
(oddly  enough,  perhaps)  we  did. 

Amongst  the  papers  we  found  a  con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  photographs  ; 
for  the  most  part  either  of  very  debo- 
nair-looking young  ladies  or  old  women 
of  the  lodging-house  persuasion.  But 
one  among  them  was  the  means  of  our 
crowning  discovery. 

"  They're  not  pretty,  are  they,  Mr. 
Dodd?"  said  Nares,  as  he  passed  it 
over. 

"  Who  ?  "  I  asked,  mechanically  taking 
the  card  (it  was  a  quarter-plate)  in  hand, 
and  smothering  a  yawn  ;  for  the  hour 
was  late,  the  day  had  been  laborious,  and 
I  was  wearying  for  bed. 

"  Trent  and  Company,"  said  he. 
"  That's  a  historic  picture  of  the  gang." 

I  held  it  to  the  light,  my  curiosity  at 
a  low  ebb :  I  had  seen  Captain  Trent 
once,  and  had  no  delight  in  viewing  him 
again.  It  was  a  photograph  of  the  deck 
of  the  brig,  taken  from  forward ;  all  in 
apple-pie  order  ;  the  hands  gathered  in 
the  waist,  the  officers  on  the  poop.  At 
the  foot  of  the  card  was  written,  "Brig 
Flying  Scud,  Rangoon,"  and  a  date ; 
and  above  or  below  each  individual 
figure  the  name  had  been  carefully 
noted. 

As  I  continued  to  gaze,  a  shock  went 
through  me  ;  the  dimness  of  sleep  and 
fatigue  lifted  from  my  eyes,  as  fog 
lifts  in  the  channel  ;  and  I  beheld  with 
startled     clearness,    the    photographic 
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presentment  of  a  crowd  of  strangers. 
"  I.  Trent,  Master "  at  the  top  of  the 
card  directed  me  to  a  smallish,  weazened 
man,  with  bushy  eyebrows  and  full  white 
beard,  dressed  in  a  frock  coat  and  white 
trousers  ;  a  flower  stuck  in  his  button- 
hole, his  bearded  chin  set  forward,  his 
mouth  clenched  with  habitual  deter- 
mination. There  was  not  much  of  the 
sailor  in  his  looks,  but  plenty  of  the 
martinet :  a  dry,  precise  man,  who 
might  pass  for  a  preacher  in  some  rigid 
sect ;  and  whatever  he  was,  not  the 
Captain  Trent  of  San  Francisco.  The 
men,  too,  were  all  new  to  me  ;  the  cook, 
an  unmistakable  Chinaman,  in  his  char- 
acteristic dress,  standing  apart  on  the 
poop  steps.  But  perhaps  I  turned  on 
the  whole  with  the  greatest  curiosity  to 
the  figure  labelled  "E.  Goddedael,  1st 
off."  He  whom  I  had  never  seen,  he 
might  be  the  identical ;  he  might  be  the 
clue  and  spring  of  all  this  mystery  ;  and 
I  scanned  his  features  with  the  eye  of 
a  detective.  He  was  of  great  stature, 
seemingly  blond  as  a  viking,  his  hair 
clustering  round  his  head  in  frowsy 
curls,  and  two  enormous  whiskers,  like 
the  tusks  of  some  strange  animal,  jutting 
from  his  cheeks.  With  these  virile 
appendages  and  the  defiant  attitude  in 
which  he  stood,  the  expression  of  his 
face  only  imperfectly  harmonized.  It 
was  wild,  heroic,  and  womanish  looking  ; 
and  I  felt  I  was  prepared  to  hear  he  was 
a  sentimentalist,  and  to  see  him  weep. 

For  some  while  I  digested  my  discov- 
ery in  private,  reflecting  how  best,  and 
how  with  most  of  drama,  I  might  share 
it  with  the  captain.  Then  my  sketch- 
book came  in  my  head  ;  and  I  fished  it 
out  from  where  it  lay,  with  other  mis- 
cellaneous possessions,  at  the  foot  of  my 
bunk  and  turned  to  my  sketch  of  Cap- 
tain Trent  and  the  survivors  of  the  Brit- 
ish brig  Flying  Scud  in  the  San  Francis- 
co bar-room. 

"  Nares,"  said  I,  "  I've  told  you  how 
I  first  saw  Captain  Trent  in  that  saloon 
in  'Frisco  ?  how  he  came  with  his  men, 
one  of  them  a  Kanaka  vrith  a  canary- 
bird  in  a  cage?  and  how  I  saw  him 
afterwards  at  the  auction,  frightened  to 
death,  and  as  much  surprised  at  how  the 
figures  skipped  up  as  anybody  there? 
Well,"  said  I,  *'  there's  the  man  I  saw  " 
—  and  I  laid  the  sketch  before  him  — 


"  there's  Trent  of  'Frisco,  and  there  are 
his  three  hands.  Find  one  of  them  in 
the  photograph,  and  111  be  obliged." 

Nares  compared  the  two  in  silence. 
*'Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  "1  call  this 
rather  a  relief  :  seems  to  clear  the  hor- 
izon. We  might  have  guessed  at  some- 
thing of  the  kind  from  the  double  ration 
of  chests  that  figured." 

"  Does  it  explain  anything  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  would  explain  everything,"  Nares 
replied,  "  but  for  the  steam  -  crusher. 
It'll  all  taUy  as  neat  as  a  patent  puzzle, 
if  you  leave  out  the  way  these  people 
bid  the  wreck  up.  And  there  we  come 
to  a  stone  wall.  But  whatever  it  is, 
Mr.  Dodd,  it's  on  the  crook." 

"  And  looks  like  piracy,"  I  added. 

*'  Looks  like  blind  hookey  !  "  cried  the 
captain.  "  No,  don't  you  deceive  your- 
self ;  neither  your  head  nor  mine  is  big 
enough  to  put  a  name  on  this  business." 


CHAPTEK    XV. 

THE    CARGO    OF    THE    "FLYING    SCUD." 

In  my  early  days  I  was  a  man,  the 
most  wedded  to  his  idols  of  my  gener- 
ation. I  was  a  dweller  under  roofs  : 
the  gull  of  that  which  we  call  civiliza- 
tion ;  a  superstitious  votary  of  the  plas- 
tic arts  :  a  cit ;  and  a  prop  of  restaurants. 
I  had  a  comrade  in  those  days,  some- 
what of  an  outsider,  though  he  moved 
in  the  company  of  artists,  and  a  man  fa- 
mous in  our  small  world  for  gallantr}^ 
knee  breeches,  and  dry  and  pregnant 
sayings.  He,  looking  on  the  long  meals 
and  waxing  bellies  of  the  French,  whom 
I  confess  I  somewhat  imitated,  branded 
me  as  "  a  cultivator  of  restaurant  fat." 
And  I  believe  he  had  his  finger  on  the 
dangerous  spot ;  I  believe,  if  things 
had  gone  smooth  with  me,  I  should  be 
now  swollen  like  a  prize-ox  in  body,  and 
fallen  in  mind  to  a  thing  perhaps  as  low 
as  many  t}3)es  of  bourgeois — the  implicit 
or  exclusive  artist.  That  was  a  home 
word  of  Pinkerton's,  deserving  to  be 
writ  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  portico  of 
every  school  of  art  :  "  What  I  can't  see 
is  why  you  should  want  to  do  nothing 
else."  The  dull  man  is  made,  not  by 
the  nature,  but  by  the  degree  of  his  im- 
mersion in  a  single  business.     And  all 
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the  more  if  that  be  sedentary,  unevent- 
ful, and  ingloriously  safe.  More  than 
one-half  of  him  will  then  remain  unex- 
ercised and  undeveloped  ;  the  rest  will 
be  distended  and  deformed  by  over-nu- 
trition, over-cerebration,  and  the  heat 
of  rooms.  And  I  have  often  marvelled 
at  the  impudence  of  gentlemen,  who 
describe  and  pass  judgments  on  the  life 
of  man,  in  almost  perfect  ignorance  of 
all  its  necessary  elements  and  natural 
careers.  Those  who  dwell  in  clubs  and 
studios  may  paint  excellent  pictures  or 
write  enchanting  novels.  There  is  one 
thing  that  they  should  not  do :  they 
should  pass  no  judgment  on  man's  des- 
tiny, for  it  is  a  thing  with  which  they 
are  unacquainted.  Their  ow^n  life  is  an 
excrescence  of  the  moment,  doomed,  in 
the  vicissitude  of  history,  to  pass  and 
disappear :  the  eternal  Hf  e  of  man,  spent 
under  sim  and  rain  and  in  rude  physical 
effort,  lies  ujDon  one  side,  scarce  changed 
since  the  beginning. 

I  would  I  could  have  carried  along 
with  me  to  Midway  Island  all  the  writ- 
ers and  the  prating  artists  of  my  time. 
Day  after  day  of  hope  deferred,  of  heat, 
of  unremitting  toil  ;  night  after  night 
of  aching  limbs,  bruised  hands,  and  a 
mind  obscured  with  the  grateful  vacan- 
cy of  physical  fatigue  :  the  scene,  the 
nature  of  my  employment  ;  the  rugged 
speech  and  faces  of  my  fellow  -  toilers, 
the  glare  of  the  day  on  deck,  the  stink- 
ing twilight  in  the  bilge,  the  shrill  myr- 
iads of  the  ocean-fowl  :  above  all,  the 
sense  of  our  immitigable  isolation  from 
the  world  and  from  the  current  epoch  ; 
— keeping  another  time,  some  eras  old  ; 
the  new  day  heralded  by  no  daily  paper, 
only  by  the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  state, 
the  churches,  the  peopled  empires,  war, 
and  the  rumors  of  war,  and  the  voices 
of  the  arts,  all  gone  silent  as  in  the 
days  ere  they  were  yet  invented.  Such 
were  the  conditions  of  my  new  expe- 
rience in  life,  of  which  (if  I  had  been 
able)  I  would  have  had  all  my  confreres 
and  contemporaries  to  partake  :  forget- 
ting, for  that  while,  the  orthodoxies  of 
the  moment,  and  devoted  to  a  single 
and  material  purpose  under  the  eye  of 
heaven. 

Of  the  nature  of  our  task,  I  must  con- 
tinue to  give  some  summary  idea.  The 
forecastle    was    lumbered    with    ship's 


chandlery,  the  hold  nigh  full  of  rice,  the 
lazarette  crowded  with  the  teas  and  silks. 
These  must  all  be  dug  out ;  and  that 
made  but  a  fraction  of  our  task.  The 
hold  was  ceiled  throughout ;  a  part, 
where  perhaps  some  delicate  cargo  w^as 
once  stored,  had  been  lined,  in  addition, 
with  inch  boards  ;  and  between  every 
beam  there  was  a  movable  panel  into 
the  bilge.  Any  of  these,  the  bulkheads 
of  the  cabins,  the  very  timbers  of  the 
hull  itself,  might  be  the  place  of  hiding. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  demoKsh, 
as  we  proceeded,  a  great  part  of  the 
ship's  inner  skin  and  fittings,  and  to 
auscultate  what  remained,  like  a  doctor 
sounding  for  a  lung  disease.  Upon  the 
return,  from  any  beam  or  bulkhead,  of 
a  flat  or  doubtful  sound,  we  must  up 
axe  and  hew  into  the  timber  :  a  violent 
and — from  the  amount  of  dry  rot  in  the 
wreck — a  mortifying  exercise.  Every 
night  saw  a  deeper  inroad  into  the 
bones  of  the  Flying  Scud, — more  beams 
tapped  and  hewn  in  splinters,  more 
planking  peeled  away  and  tossed  aside, 
— and  every  night  saw  us  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  end  and  object  of  our  arduous 
devastation.  In  this  perpetual  disap- 
pointment, my  courage  did  not  fail  me, 
but  my  spirits  dwindled ;  and  Nares 
himseK  grew  silent  and  morose.  At 
night,  when  supper  was  done,  w^e  passed 
an  hour  in  the  cabin,  mostly  without 
speech :  I,  sometimes  dozing  over  a 
book  ;  Nares,  sullenly  but  busily  drill- 
ing sea-shells  with  the  instrument  called 
a  Yankee  Fiddle.  A  stranger  might 
have  supposed  we  were  estranged ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  this  silent  comrade- 
ship of  labor,  our  intimacy  grew. 

I  had  been  struck,  at  the  first  begin- 
ning of  our  enterprise  upon  the  wreck, 
to  find  the  men  so  ready  at  the  captain's 
lightest  word.  I  dare  not  say  they 
liked,  but  I  can  never  deny  that  they 
admired  him  thoroughly.  A  mild  word 
from  his  mouth  was  more  valued  than 
flattery  and  half  a  dollar  from  myself ; 
if  he  relaxed  at  all  from  his  habitual 
attitude  of  censure,  smiling  alacrity  sur- 
rounded him  ;  and  I  was  led  to  think 
his  theory  of  captainship,  even  if  pushed 
to  excess,  reposed  upon  some  ground  of 
reason.  But  even  terror  and  admira- 
tion of  the  captain  failed  us  before  the 
end.     The  men  wearied  of  the  hopeless, 
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unremunerative  quest,  and  the  long 
strain  of  labor.  They  began  to  shirk 
and  grumble.  Retribution  fell  on  them 
at  once,  and  retribution  multiplied  the 
grumblings.  With  every  day  it  took 
harder  driving  to  keep  them  to  the  daily 
drudge  ;  and  w^e,  in  our  narrow  bounda- 
ries, vrere  kept  conscious  every  moment 
of  the  ill-will  of  our  assistants. 

In  spite  of  the  best  care,  the  object  of 
our  search  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  on  board  ;  and  there  had  leaked  out 
besides  some  knowledge  of  those  incon- 
sistencies that  had  so  greatly  amazed 
the  captain  and  myself.  I  could  over- 
hear the  men  debate  the  character  of 
Captain  Trent,  and  set  forth  competing 
theories  of  where  the  opium  was  stowed  ; 
and  as  they  seemed  to  have  been  eaves- 
dropping on  ourselves,  I  thought  little 
shame  to  prick  up  my  ears  when  I  had 
the  return  chance  of  spying  upon  them, 
in  this  way.  I  could  diagnose  their 
temper  and  judge  how  far  they  were 
informed  upon  the  mystery  of  the  Fly- 
ing Scud.  It  was  after  having  thus  over- 
heard some  almost  mutinous  speeches, 
that  a  fortunate  idea  crossed  my  mind. 
At  night,  I  matured  it  in  my  bed,  and  the 
first  thing  the  next  morning,  broached 
it  to  the  captain. 

"  Suppose  I  spirit  up  the  hands  a  bit," 
I  asked,  "  by  the  offer  Of  a  reward?  " 

"If  you  think  you're  getting  your 
month's  wages  out  of  them  the  way  it  is, 
I  don't,"  was  his  reply.  "  However, 
ihej  are  all  the  men  you've  got,  and 
you're  the  supercargo." 

This,  from  a  person  of  the  captain's 
character,  might  be  regarded  as  complete 
adhesion  ;  and  the  crew  were  accordingly 
called  aft.  Never  had  the  captain  worn 
a  front  more  menacing.  It  was  sup- 
posed by  all  that  some  misdeed  had  been 
discovered,  and  some  surprising  punish- 
ment was  to  be  announced. 

"  See  here,  you  !  "  he  threw  at  them 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  walked  the  deck, 
*'  Mr.  Dodd,  here,  is  going  to  offer  a 
reward  to  the  first  man  who  strikes  the 
opium  in  that  wreck.  There's  two  ways 
of  making  a  donkey  go  ;  both  good,  I 
guess  :  the  one's  kicks  and  the  other's 
carrots.  Mr.  Dodd's  going  to  try  the 
carrots.  Well,  my  sons," — and  here  he 
faced  the  men  for  the  first  time  with  his 
hands  behind  him — "if  that  opium's  not 


found  in  five  days,  you  can  come  to  me 
for  the  kicks." 

He  nodded  to  the  present  narrator, 
who  took  up  the  tale.  "  Here  is  what  I 
propose,  men,"  said  I ;  "  I  put  up  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  If  any  man 
can  lay  hands  on  the  stuff  right  away, 
and  off  his  own  club,  he  shall  have  the 
hundred  and  fifty  down.  If  any  one  can 
put  us  on  the  scent  of  where  to  look,  he 
shall  have  a  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  the  balance  shall  be  for  the  lucky 
one  who  actually  picks  it  up.  We'll  call 
it  the  Pinkerton  Stakes,  captain,"  I 
added,  with  a  smile. 

"  CaU  it  the  Grand  Combination 
Sweep,  then,"  cries  he.  "  For  I  go  you 
better.  Look  here,  men,  I  make  up 
this  jack-pot  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  American  gold  coin." 

"  Thank  you,  Captain  Nares,"  said  I ; 
"  that  was  handsomely  done." 

"  It  was  kindly  meant,"  he  retiu'ned. 

The  offer  was  not  made  in  vain  ;  the 
hands  had  scarce  yet  realized  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  reward,  they  had  scarce 
begun  to  buzz  aloud  in  the  extremity 
of  hope  and  wonder,  ere  the  Chinese 
cook  stepped  forward  with  gracious 
gestures  and  explanatory  smiles. 

"  Captain,"  he  began,  "I  serv-um  two 
year  Melican  navy  ;  serva-um  six  year 
mail-boat  steward.     Sav-v-y  plenty." 

"Oho!"  cried  Nares,  "you  sav-v-y 
plenty,  do  you?  (Beggar's  seen  this 
trick  in  the  mail-boats,  I  guess.)  Well, 
why  j'ou  no  sav-v-y  a  little  sooner,  son- 
ny?" 

"  I  think  bimeby  make-um  reward," 
replied  the  cook,  with  smiling  dignity. 

"  Well,  you  can't  say  fairer  than  that," 
the  captain  admitted,  "  and  now  the  re- 
ward's offered,  you'll  talk  ?  Speak  uj), 
then.  Suppose  you  speak  true,  you  get 
reward.     See  ?  " 

"I  tliink  long  time,"  replied  the 
Chinaman.  "  See  plenty  litty  mat  lice  ; 
too-much}'  plenty  litty  mat  lice  ;  sixty 
ton,  litty  mat  lice.  I  think  all-e  time  : 
perhaps  plenty  opium  plenty  litty  mat 
lice  ?  " 

"Well,  Mr.  Dodd,  how  does  that 
strike  you  ? "  asked  the  captain.  He 
may  be  right,  he  may  be  wrong.  He's 
likely  to  be  right :  for  if  he  isn't,  where 
can  the  stuff  be?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he's  wrong,  we  destroy  a  hundred  and 
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fifty  tons  of  good  rice  for  nothing.  It's 
a  point  to  be  considered." 

"I  don't  hesitate,"  said  I.  "Let's 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing.  The 
rice  is  nothing  ;  the  rice  will  neither 
make  nor  break  us." 

"That's  how  I  expected  you  to  see 
it,"  returned  Nares. 

And  we  called  the  boat  away  and  set 
forth  on  our  new  quest. 

The  hold  was  now  almost  entirely 
emptied  ;  the  mats  (of  which  there  went 
forty  to  the  short  ton)  had  been  stacked 
on  deck,  and  now  crowded  the  ship's 
waist  and  forecastle.  It  was  our  task  to 
disembowel  and  explore  six  thousand 
individual  mats,  and  incidentally  to  de- 
stroy a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  valua- 
ble food.  Nor  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  day's  business  less  strange  than 
its  essential  nature.  Each  man  of  us, 
armed  with  a  great  knife,  attacked  the 
pile  from  his  own  quarter,  slashed  into 
the  nearest  mat,  burrowed  in  it  with 
his  hands,  and  shed  forth  the  rice  upon 
the  deck,  where  it  heaped  up,  over- 
flowed, and  was  trodden  down,  poured 
at  last  into  the  scuppers,  and  occasion- 
ally spouted  from  the  vents.  About  the 
wreck,  thus  transformed  into  an  over- 
flowing granary,  the  sea-fowl  swarmed 
in  myriads  and  with  surprising  insol- 
ence. The  sight  of  so  much  food  con- 
founded them  ;  they  deafened  us  with 
their  shrill  tongues,  swooped  in  our 
midst,  dashed  in  our  faces,  and  snatched 
the  grain  from  between  our  fingers. 
The  men — their  hands  bleeding  from 
these  assaults — turned  savagely  on  the 
offensive,  drove  their  knives  into  the 
birds,  drew  them  out  crimsoned,  and 
turned  again  to  dig  among  the  rice,  un- 
mindful of  the  gawking  creatures  that 
struggled  and  died  among  their  feet. 
We  made  a  singular  picture  :  the  hover- 
ing and  diving  birds  ;  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  discoloring  the  rice  with  blood  ; 
the  scuppers  vomiting  breadstuff;  the 
men,  frenzied  by  the  gold  hunt,  toiling, 
slaying,  and  shouting  aloud  :  over  all, 
the  lofty  intricacy  of  rigging  and  the 
radiant  heaven  of  the  Pacific.  Every 
man  there  toiled  in  the  immediate  hope 
of  fifty  dollars  ;  and  I,  of  fifty  thousand. 
Small  wonder  if  we  waded  callously  in 
blood  and  food. 

It  was  perhaps  about  ten  in  the  fore- 


noon when  the  scene  was  interrupted. 
Nares,  who  had  just  ripped  open  a  fresh 
mat,  drew  forth,  and  slung  at  his  feet 
among  the  rice,  a  papered  tin  box. 

"  How's  that  ?  "  he  shouted. 

A  cry  broke  from  all  hands  :  the  next 
moment,  forgetting  their  own  disap- 
pointment, in  that  contagious  sentiment 
of  success,  they  gave  three  cheers  that 
scared  the  sea-birds  ;  and  the  next,  they 
had  crowded  round  the  captain,  and 
were  jostling  together  and  groping  with 
emulous  hands  in  the  new-opened  mat. 
Box  after  box  rewarded  them,  six  in  all ; 
wrapped,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  paper 
envelope,  and  the  paper  printed  on,  in 
Chinese  characters. 

Nares  turned  to  me  and  shook  my 
hand.  "  I  began  to  think  we  should 
never  see  this  day,"  said  he.  "I  con- 
gratulate you,  Mr.  Dodd,  on  having 
pulled  it  through." 

The  captain's  tones  affected  me  pro- 
foundly ;  and  when  Johnson  and  the 
men  pressed  round  me  in  turn  with  con- 
gratulations, the  tears  came  in  my  eyes. 

"  These  are  five-tael  boxes,  more  than 
two  pounds,"  said  Nares,  weighing  one 
in  his  hand.  "  Say  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  to  the  mat.  Lay  into  it, 
boys  1  We'll  make  Mr.  Dodd  a  million- 
naire  before  dark." 

It  was  strange  to  see  with  what  a  fury 
we  feU  to.  The  men  had  now  nothing 
to  expect ;  the  mere  idea  of  great  sums 
inspired  them  with  disinterested  ardor. 
Mats  were  slashed  and  disembowelled, 
the  rice  flowed  to  our  knees  in  the  ship's 
waist,  the  sweat  ran  in  our  eyes  and 
blinded  us,  our  arms  ached  to  agony  ; 
and  yet  our  fire  abated  not.  Dinner 
came  ;  we  were  too  weary  to  eat,  too 
hoarse  for  conversation  ;  and  yet  din- 
ner was  scarce  done,  before  we  were 
afoot  again  and  delving  in  the  rice.  Be- 
fore nightfall  not  a  mat  was  unexplored, 
and  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  as  • 
tonishing  result. 

For  of  all  the  inexplicable  things  in 
the  story  of  the  Flying  Scud,  here  was 
the  most  inexplicable.  Out  of  the  six 
thousand  mats,  only  twenty  were  found 
to  have  been  sugared  ;  in  each  we  found 
the  same  amount,  about  twelve  pounds 
of  drug  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  By  the  last 
San   Francisco    quotation,  opium    was 
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selling  for  a  fraction  over  twenty  dollars 
a  pound  ;  but  it  had  been  known  not 
long  before  to  bring  as  much  as  forty 
in  Honolulu,  where  it  was  contraband. 

Taking,  then,  this  high  Honolulu  fig- 
ure, the  value  of  the  opium  on  board  the 
Flying  Scud  fell  considerably  short  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  while  at  the  San 
Francisco  rate,  it  lacked  a  trifle  of  five 
thousand.  And  fifty  thousand  was  the 
price  that  Jim  and  I  had  paid  for  it. 
And  Bellairs  had  been  eager  to  go 
higher!  There  is  no  language  to  ex- 
press the  stupor  with  which  I  contem- 
plated this  result. 

It  may  be  argued  we  were  not  yet 
sure  ;  there  might  be  yet  another  cache, 
and  you  may  be  certain  in  that  hour  of 
my  distress  the  argument  was  not  for- 
gotten. There  was  never  a  ship  more 
ardently  perquested  ;  no  stone  was  left 
unturned,  and  no  expedient  untried ; 
day  after  day  of  growing  despair,  we 
punched  and  dug  in  the  brig's  vitals, 
exciting  the  men  with  promises  and 
presents  ;  evening  after  evening  Nares 
and  I  sat  face  to  face  in  the  narrow 
cabin,  racking  our  minds  for  some 
neglected  possibility  of  search.  I  could 
stake  my  salvation  on  the  certainty  of 
the  result :  in  all  that  ship  there  was 
nothing  left  of  value  but  the  timber  and 
the  copper  nails.  So  that  our  case  was 
lamentably  plain  ;  we  had  paid  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  borne  the  charges  of 
the  schooner,  and  paid  fancy  interest  on 
money  ;  and  if  things  went  well  with  us, 
we  might  realize  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
first  outlay.  We  were  not  merely  bank- 
rupt, we  were  comic  bankrupts  :  a  fair 
butt  for  jeering  in  the  streets.  I  hope 
I  bore  the  blow  with  a  good  counte- 
nance ;  indeed,  my  mind  had  long  been 
quite  made  up,  and  since  the  day  we 
found  the  opium  I  had  known  the  result. 
But  the  thought  of  Jim  and  Mamie 
ached  in  me  like  a  physical  pain,  and  I 
shrank  from  speech  and  companionship. 

I  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the 
captain  proposed  that  we  should  land 
upon  the  island.  I  saw  he  liad  some- 
thing to  say,  and  only  feared  it  might 
be  consolation  ;  for  I  could  just  bear  my 
grief,  not  bungling  sympathy  ;  and  yet  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal. 

We  walked  awhile  along  the  beach  in 


silence.  The  sun  overhead  reverberated 
rays  of  heat ;  the  staring  sand,  the  glar- 
ing lagoon,  tortured  our  eyes ;  and  the 
birds  and  the  boom  of  the  far-away 
breakers  made  a  savage  symphony. 

"  I  don't  require  to  tell  you  the  game's 
up  ?  "  Nares  asked. 

*'  No,"  said  I. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  getting  to  sea  to- 
morrow," he  pursued. 

"The  best  thing  you  can  do,"  said  I. 

"  Shall  we  say  Honolulu  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  O  yes ;  let's  stick  to  the  programme," 
I  cried.     "  Honolulu  be  it ! " 

There  was  another  silence,  and  then 
Nares  cleared  his  throat. 

"  We've  been  pretty  good  friends,  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he  resumed. 
"  We've  been  going  through  the  kind  of 
thing  that  tires  a  man.  We've  had  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  we've  been  badly 
backed,  and  now  we're  badly  beaten. 
And  we've  fetched  through  without  a 
word  of  disagreement.  I  don't  say  this 
to  praise  myself  :  it's  my  trade  ;  it's 
what  I'm  paid  for,  and  trained  for,  and 
brought  up  to.  But  it  was  another 
thing  for  you  ;  it  was  all  new  to  you  ; 
and  it  did  me  good  to  see  you  stand 
right  up  to  it  and  swing  right  into 
it,  day  in,  day  out.  And  then  see 
how  you've  taken  this  disappointment, 
when  everybody  knows  you  must  have 
been  taughtened  up  to  shying-jDoint !  I 
wish  you'd  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Dodd, 
that  you've  stood  out  mighty  manly  and 
handsomely  in  all  this  business,  and 
made  every  one  like  you  and  admire 
you.  And  I  wish  you'd  let  me  tell  you, 
besides,  that  I've  taken  this  wreck  busi- 
ness as  much  to  heart  as  you  have ; 
something  kind  of  rises  in  my  throat 
when  I  think  we're  beaten  ;  and  if  I 
thought  waiting  would  do  it,  I  would 
stick  on  this  reef  until  we  starved." 

I  tried  in  vain  to  thank  him  for  these 
generous  words,  but  he  was  beforehand 
with  me  in  a  moment. 

"  I  didn't  bring  you  ashore  to  sound 
my  praises,"  he  interrupted.  *'  We 
understand  one  another  now,  that's  all  : 
and  I  guess  you  can  trust  me.  What  \ 
wished  to  speak  about  is  more  impor- 
tant, and  it's  got  to  be  faced.  WTiat  are 
we  to  do  about  the  Flying  Scud  and  the 
dime  novel  ?  " 
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"I  really  have  thought  nothing  about 
that,"  I  replied.  "But  I  expect  I  mean 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  and  if  the 
bogus  Captain  Trent  is  to  be  found  on 
the  earth's  surface,  I  guess  I  mean  to 
find  him." 

*'  All  you've  got  to  do  is  talk,"  said 
Nares  ;  "  you  can  make  the  biggest 
kind  of  boom  ;  it  isn't  often  the  report- 
ers have  a  chance  at  such  a  yarn  as  this  ; 
and  I  can  tell  you  how  it  will  go.  It 
will  go  by  telegraph,  Mr.  Dodd  ;  it'll 
be  telegraphed  by  the  column,  and  head- 
lined, and  frothed  up,  and  denied  by 
authority ;  and  it'll  hit  bogus  Captain 
Trent  in  a  Mexican  bar-room,  and  knock 
over  bogus  Goddedael  in  a  slum  some- 
where up  the  Baltic,  and  bowl  down 
Black  and  Jones  in  sailors'  music  halls 
round  Greenock.  O,  there's  no  doubt 
you  can  have  a  regular  domestic  Judg- 
ment Day.  The  only  point  is  whether 
you  deliberately  want  to." 

"  WeU,"  said  I,  "I  deliberately  don't 
■want  one  thing  :  I  deliberately  don't 
want  to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  my- 
self and  Pinkerton  :  so  moral — smug- 
gling opium  ;  such  damned  fools — pay- 
ing fifty  thousand  for  a  '  dead  horse  ! '  " 

*'  No  doubt  it  might  damage  you  in  a 
business  sense,"  the  captain  agreed. 
*'  And  I'm  pleased  you  take  that  view  ; 
for  I've  turned  kind  of  soft  upon  the 
job.  There's  been  some  crookedness 
about,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but.  Law  bless 
you  !  if  we  dropped  upon  the  troupe, 
all  the  premier  artists  would  slip  right 
out  with  the  boodle  in  their  grip-sacks, 
and  you'd  only  collar  a  lot  of  old  mut- 
ton-headed shell-bucks  that  didn't  know 
the  back  of  the  business  from  the  front. 
I  don't  take  much  stock  in  Mercantile 
Jack,  you  know  that ;  but,  poor  devil, 
he's  got  to  go  where  he's  told  ;  and  if 
you  make  trouble,  ten  to  one  it'll  make 
you  sick  to  see  the  innocents  who  have 
to  stand  the  racket.  It  would  be  differ- 
ent if  we  understood  the  operation  ;  but 
we  don't,  you  see  :  there's  a  lot  of  queer 
comers  in  life  ;  and  my  vote  is  to  let 
the  blame'  thing  lie." 

"  You  speak  as  if  we  had  that  in  our 
power,"  I  objected. 

"  And  so  we  have,"  said  he. 

"  What  about  the  men  ? "  I  asked. 
"  They  know  too  much  by  half  ;  and  you 
can't  keep  them  from  talking." 


"  Can't  I  ?  "  returned  Nares.  "I  bet 
a  boarding-master  can  !  They  can  be 
all  half-seas  over,  when  they  get  ashore, 
blind  ^runk  by  dark,  and  cruising  out 
of  the  Golden  Gate  in  different  deep- 
sea  ships  by  the  next  morning.  Can't 
keep  them  from  talking,  can't  I  ?  Well, 
I  can  make  'em  talk  separate,  least- 
ways. If  a  whole  crew  came  talking, 
parties  would  hsten  ;  but  if  it's  only 
one  lone  old  shell-back,  it's  the  usual 
yarn.  And  at  least,  they  needn't  talk 
before  six  months,  or — if  we  have  luck, 
and  there's  a  whaler  handy — three  years. 
And  by  that  time,  Mr.  Dodd,  it's  ancient 
history." 

"  That's  what  they  call  Shanghaiing, 
isn't  it?"  I  asked.  "I  thought  it  be- 
longed to  the  dime  novel." 

"  Oh,  dime  novels  are  right  enough," 
returned  the  captain.  "  Nothing  wrong 
with  the  dime  novel,  only  that  things 
happen  thicker  than  they  do  in  life,  and 
the  practical  seamanship  is  off-color." 

"So  we  can  keep  the  business  to  our- 
selves," I  mused. 

"  There's  one  other  person  that  might 
blab,"  said  the  captain.  "  Though  I 
don't  believe  she  has  anything  left  to 
tell." 

"  And  who  is  she  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  The  old  girl  there,"  he  answered, 
pointing  to  the  wreck.  "  I  know  there's 
nothing  in  her  ;  but  somehow  I'm  afraid 
of  some  one  else — it's  the  last  thing 
you'd  expect,  so  it's  just  the  first  that'll 
happen — some  one  dropping  into  this 
God  -  forgotten  island  where  nobody 
drops  in,  waltzing  into  that  wreck  that 
we've  growm  old  with  searching,  stoop- 
ing straight  down,  and  picking  right 
up  the  very  thing  that  tells  the  story. 
What's  that  to  me  ?  you  may  ask,  and 
why  am  I  gone  Soft  Tommy  on  this  Mu- 
seum of  Crooks?  They've  smashed  up 
you  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  ;  they've  turned 
my  hair  gray  with  conundrums  ;  they've 
been  up  to  larks,  no  doubt ;  and  that's 
all  I  know  of  them — you  say.  Well,  and 
that's  just  where  it  is.  I  don't  know 
enough  ;  I  don't  know  what's  uppermost ; 
it's  just  such  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  event- 
ualities as  I  don't  care  to  go  stirring  up  ; 
and  I  ask  you  to  let  me  deal  with  the 
old  girl  after  a  patent  of  my  own." 

"  Certainly — what  you  please,"  said  I, 
scarce  with  attention,  for  a  new  thought 
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now  occupied  my  brain.  "  Captain,"  I 
broke  out,  "  you  are  wrong  ;  we  cannot 
hush  this  up.  There  is  one  thing  you 
have  forgotten." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  bogus  Captain  Trent,  a  bogus 
Goddedael,  a  whole  bogus  crew,  have  all 
started  home,"  said  I,  "  If  we  are  right, 
not  one  of  them  will  reach  his  journey's 
end.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  such 
a  circumstance  as  that  can  pass  without 
remark  ?  " 

"  Sailors,"  said  the  captain,  "  only 
sailors  !  If  they  were  all  bound  for  one 
place,  in  a  body,  I  don't  say  so  ;  but 
they're  all  going  separate — to  Hull,  to 
Sweden,  to  the  Clyde,  to  the  Thames. 
Well,  at  each  place,  what  is  it  ?  Nothing 
new.  Only  one  sailor  man  missing  :  got 
drunk,  or  got  drowned,  or  got  left ;  the 
proper  sailor's  end." 

Something  bitter  in  the  thought  and 
in  the  speaker's  tones  struck  me  hard. 
*'  Here  is  one  that  has  got  left !  "  I  cried, 
getting  sharply  to  my  feet ;  for  we  had 
been  some  time  seated.  "  I  wish  it  were 
the  other.  I  don't — don't  relish  going 
home  to  Jim  with  this  !  " 

"  See  here,"  said  Nares,  with  ready 
tact,  "  I  must  be  getting  aboard.  John- 
son's in  the  brig  annexing  chandlery  and 
canvas,  and  there's  some  things  in  the 
Norah  that  want  fixing  against  we  go  to 
sea.  Would  you  like  to  be  left  here  in 
the  chicken-ranch  ?  I'll  send  for  you  to 
supper." 

I  embraced  the  proposal  with  delight. 
Solitude,  in  my  frame  of  mind,  was  not 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  risk  of  sun- 
stroke or  sand-blindness  ;  and  soon  I 
was  alone  on  the  ill-omened  islet.  I 
should  find  it  hard  to  tell  of  what  I 
thought — of  Jim,  of  Mamie,  of  our  lost 
fortune,  of  my  lost  hopes,  of  the  doom 


before  me :  to  turn  to  at  some  mechan- 
ical occupation  in  some  subaltern  rank, 
and  to  toil  there,  unremarked  and  una- 
mused,  until  the  hour  of  the  last  de- 
liverance. I  was,  at  least,  so  sunk  in 
sadness,  that  I  scarce  remarked  where  I 
was  going  ;  and  chance  (or  some  finer 
sense  that  lives  in  us,  and  only  guides 
us  when  the  mind  is  in  abeyance)  con- 
ducted my  steps  into  a  quarter  of  the 
island  where  the  birds  were  few.  By 
some  devious  route,  which  I  was  unable 
to  retrace  for  my  return,  I  was  thus  able 
to  mount,  without  interruption,  to  the 
highest  point  of  land.  And  here  I  was 
recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  last  dis- 
covery. 

The  spot  on  which  I  stood  was  level, 
and  commanded  a  wide  view  of  the  la- 
goon, the  bounding  reef,  the  round 
horizon.  Nearer  hand  I  saw  the  sister 
islet,  the  wreck,  the  Norah  Creina,  and 
the  Norah's  boat  already  moving  shore- 
ward. For  the  sun  was  now  low,  flam- 
ing on  the  sea's  verge  ;  and  the  galley 
chimney  smoked  on  board  the  schooner. 

It  thus  befell  that  though  my  dis- 
covery was  both  affecting  and  suggestive, 
I  had  no  leisure  to  examine  further. 
What  I  saw  was  the  blackened  embers  of 
fire — of  wreck.  By  all  the  si^ns,  it  must 
have  blazed  to  a  great  height  and  burned 
for  days  ;  from  the  scantling  of  a  spar 
that  lay  upon  the  margin  only  half  con- 
sumed, it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
more  than  one  ;  and  I  received  at  once 
the  image  of  a  forlorn  troop  of  castaways, 
houseless  in  that  lost  corner  of  the  earth, 
and  feeding  there  their  fire  of  signal. 
The  next  moment  a  hail  reached  me 
from  the  boat ;  and  bursting  through 
the  bushes  and  the  rising  sea-fowl,  I  said 
farewell  (I  trust  forever)  to  that  desert 
isle. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  H,  E.  Krehbiel 


Foe  a  month  last  summer  Bayreuth, 
in  Bavaria,  was  overrun  by  tourists. 
By  simply  going  to  the  Wagner  Thea- 
tre a  traveller  from  the  United  States 
was  as  sure  to  meet  a  score  of  acquaint- 
ances from  home  any  day  as  he  was,  a 
few  weeks  later,  at  the  Louvre,  when 
the  current  of  return  travel  whirled  in 
the  annual  Parisian  eddy.  Between  the 
acts  the  victims  of  the  opera  habit  were 
kept  as  busy  greeting  friends  in  that 
far-away  Franconian  town  as  if  the  New 
York  or  London  season  were  at  its 
height  and  they  seated  in  box  or  stall  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  or  Co- 
vent  Garden.  The  French  contingent 
seemed  to  '  come  remittently,  attracted 
by  "  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  rather  than  by 
"  Parsifal ;  "  but  to  the  members  of  the 
General  Richard  Wagner  Verein,  who 
had  delayed  the  purchase  of  tickets  un- 
til it  was  too  late,  the  American  con- 
tingent was  a  plague  of  locusts.  Bay- 
reuth was  not  privileged  this  year  to 
sun  itself  in  the  presence  of  German 
King  or  Kaiser,  but  there  were  princes 
and  dukes  in  plenty,  and  every  railway 
train  that  crawled  grunting  down  the 
two  sides  of  the  triangle  from  Schnabel- 
waid  and  Weiden  carried  enough  Amer- 
ican monarchs  to  be  considered  thrice 
royal.  At  the  Fantasie,  one  day,  I 
looked  up  from  my  wine  to  see  two  ex- 
cabinet  ministers  of  the  United  States 
shaking  hands,  and  when  I  went  to 
Angermann's  for  my  beer  in  the  even- 
ing, I  found  a  place  at  a  table  around 
which  a  publisher,  novelist,  poet,  paint- 
er, and  critic  had  gathered.  They  had 
forgotten  their  natural  antagonisms  and 
were  discussing  the  ethical  problem  set 
by  "  Parsifal "  as  earnestly  as  if  it  had  a 
more  vitil  bearino-  on  American  literature 


and  art  than  either  McKinley  or  Copy- 
right Bill.  An  itinerant  essayist  and 
peripatetic  humorist,  of  whom  I  had 
caught  furtive  glimpses,  were  not  in  the 
party.  The  former  had  probably  not 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  caused  by 
his  carrying  home  the  keys  with  which 
he  had  been  invested  by  his  lodgings 
keeper  on  his  arrival.  Those  keys  were 
too  large  for  his  pockets  ;  so  he  carried 
them  in  his  hands  and  exhibited  them 
proudly  as  antiquities  dating  back  to  the 
period  of  Bayreuth's  splendor  under  the 
old  Margraves.  "  This,  to  the  door  of 
my  lodgings  ;  this  to  the  gates  of  the 
town  !  "  As  for  the  humorist,  he  was 
"  doing  "  Bayreuth  with  enough  impedi- 
menta in  gowns  to  keep  him  supernat- 
urally  solemn,  and  at  a  pace  which  did 
not  allow  his  feet  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground. 

The  visitors  who  came  and  went  dur- 
ing the  month  numbered,  let  me  say, 
about  25,000,  of  whom  24,500  had  tickets 
for  the  festival  plays  in  their  pockets, 
bought  in  advance  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  for  each  representation.  The 
ticketless  five  hundred  "  chanced  it," 
either  buying  the  precious  pasteboards 
from  speculative  headwaiters  at  prices 
ranging  from  seven  dollars  and  a  half  to 
twenty  dollars,  or  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  booked  for  the  gallery 
above  the  lamps,  for  which  privilege 
the  management,  most  uncompromis- 
ingly democratic  in  this  particular, 
exacted  five  dollars  a  seat.  The  sum 
which  these  patient  pilgrims  paid  into 
the  exchequer  of  the  Richard  Wagner 
Theatre  is  reported  at  between  $165,- 
000  and  |200,000. 

"  Tannhauser  "  was  this  year  added 
to   the  Bayreuth  list,  being  associated 
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with  "Parsifal"  and  "Tristan  tmd 
Isolde."  The  old  opera  was  decked  out 
with  brave  clothes,  at  a  cost,  it  is  said 
(the  statement  is  calculated  to  stretch 
even  a  Wagnerite's  credulity),  of  $125,- 
000.  Felix  Mottl  and  his  forces  did 
some  extraordinary  things  with  its  mu- 
sic— things  that  were  more  extraordi- 
nary than  excellent,  indeed  —  and  Ma- 
dame Wagner  disclosed  some  of  her 
ideas  touching  the  famihar  work.  For 
the  chief  impersonator  of  the  sainted 
Elizabeth  of  the  play,  she  brought  for- 
ward a  young  woman  who  was  certified 
to  the  public  as  just  the  age  which  one 
should  be  who  would  represent  the  hero- 
ine. Just  how  old  the  representative  of 
Ehzabeth  was,  I  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  learn.  It  was  obvious  enough  that 
she  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and  we 
have  Madame  Wagner's  word  for  it  that 
she  was  gifted  with  the  lack  of  years  and 
experience  which  Elizabeth  had  when 
she  became  infatuated  with  the  renegade 
lover  of  Dame  Venus.  The  care  be- 
stowed in  searching  out  Friiulein  Wi- 
borg's  physical  qualifications  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  one  forget  Wagner's  hunt 
for  "  Rheingold  "  giants  sixteen  years 
ago.  Unhappily,  Madame  Wagner  for- 
got consistency  when  she  cast  the  other 
tragedy.  Kurwenal's  chief  representa- 
tive had  avoirdupois  for  two  squires, 
and  the  actor  who  essayed  the  part  of 
Tristan  lacked  at  least  six  inches  of  the 
stature  essential  to  belief  in  the  story 
that  he  could  worst  a  score  of  King 
Mark's  knights  and  contumeliously 
apply  his  sword  "  flatlings,"  as  Sir  Tho- 
mas Malory  says,  to  that  monarch's 
person. 

But  in  spite  of  the  things  which  to  the 
common  eye  seemed  to  make  for  the 
greatest  success  ever  achieved  at  Bay- 
reuth,  the  Inner  Brotherhood  at  Anger- 
mann's,  and  the  Mahatmas  from  Leip- 
sic  and  elsewhere,  shook  their  heads 
mournfully  and  said  that  for  Bayreuth, 
Kagnarok  was  not  far  away.  Since 
then  they  have  printed  their  plaints. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

As  a  rule,  the  writers  for  the  press 
who  attend  the  festivals  at  Bayreuth  are 
admirers  of  the  dramas  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner and  upholders  of  his  artistic  prin- 
ciples.    If  it  were  not  for  this  fact,  the 


significance  of  which  is  obvious  in  view 
of  the  disaffection  aroused  by  the  last 
festival,  the  world  would  not  hear  as 
much  as  it  does  about  the  latter-day 
representations  in  the  out-of-the-way 
town.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  spectacle 
presented  by  the  first  festival  was  so 
unique  and  extraordinary  in  the  history 
of  music  and  the  drama,  that  it  was  only 
the  performance  of  an  obvious  and  im- 
perative joumaUstic  duty  to  care  for  the 
curiosity  and  interest  which  had  been 
excited  throughout  the  cultui-ed  world. 
In  1882  the  desire  to  report  upon  the 
last  drama  created  by  the  poet-compos- 
er, was  an  equally  potent  incentive  to 
the  journalistic  fraternity.  With  the 
reports  upon  "  The  Nibelung's  King  " 
and  "Parsifal,"  however,  the  demands 
of  necessity  were  satisfied,  and  since 
then  only  love  for  the  works  of  Wagner, 
or  a  desire  to  study  phases  of  artistic 
development  which  the  festivals  dis- 
close, has  sent  the  professional  reviewer 
for  the  press  to  Bayreuth.  If  then  a 
grave  doubt  touching  the  present  value 
of  the  festival  enterprise  has  entered 
the  minds  of  the  German  critics,  it  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
such  a  phenomenon.  Such  doubts  have 
been  expressed.  To  the  casual  observer 
they  seem  to  stand  in  a  paradoxical  re- 
lationship with  their  alleged  causes. 
Elements  which,  at  first  blush,  would 
seem  to  make  for  good,  are  looked 
upon  as  in  the  highest  degree  disturb- 
ing. Such  elements  are  the  financial 
success  of  the  festivals  ;  the  ever-grow- 
ing popular  interest  in  them,  especially 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  ;  the  influence  of 
Wagner's  principles  of  construction  on 
contemporaneous  composition,  even  in 
France  and  Italy.  Practically,  anti- 
Wagnerism  is  only  a  phrase  ;  it  stands 
for  nothing.  There  is  no  longer  an 
effective  opposition  to  Wagner.  Its  last 
bulwark,  the  chauvinism  of  the  Paris- 
ians, has  gone  down  before  "Lohengrin." 
Criticism  of  his  principles  and  methods 
continues  to  be  written  ;  but  the  sanest 
and  best  of  it  fails  to  arrest  the  current 
of  Wagner's  popularity,  or  check  his 
influence  among  music  students.  In 
this  we  have  but  a  repetition  of  the 
spectacle,  which  is  as  old  as  the  world, 
of  the  impotence  of  obsti*uctive   argu- 
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ment,  of  all  criticism,  indeed,  in  tlie 
presence  of  a  vital  art-work.  Wagner's 
influence  for  good  in  the  encouragement 
of  sincerity  of  purpose  and  truthfulness 
of  representation  is  universally  con- 
ceded ;  his  influence  in  emancipating 
the  lyric  drama  from  silly  conventions, 
which  long  stood  in  the  way  of  natural- 
ness and  truth,  may  be  seen  in  the  com- 
positions which  come  from  Vienna, 
Paris,  Milan,  London,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. Think  of  "  Cavalleria  Kusticana" 
in  Italy,  twenty  years  ago !  The  one 
unsolved  question  in  the  case  goes  to 
the  value  of  Wagner  as  a  model  of  style. 
Here  there  is  room  for  controversy,  and 
one  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  his  example  has  been,  not  only 
to  stifle  spontaneity  and  put  reflection 
in  its  place,  but  even  to  put  a  clog  upon 
all  creative  activity  in  the  field  of  the 
lyric  drama,  without  being  a  traitor  to 
the  Wagnerian  cause.  The  bow  of 
Ulysses  is  not  to  be  bent  by  every  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Penelope.  It  is  some- 
times hard  to  find  the  boundary  line 
between  spontaneous  invention  and  the 
fruit  of  reflection  m  Wagner's  works  ; 
they  often  overlap  each  other.  In 
"  Tristan  und  Isolde  "  the  music  sounds 
most  spontaneous  when  he  is  hewing 
most  closely  to  the  line  of  his  construc- 
tive theories.  Besides,  all  creative  geni- 
uses are  not  good  models.  Bismarck's 
diplomatic  methods,  Carlyle's  diction, 
cannot  be  imitated  successfully  by  men 
of  less  original  strength.  But  peers 
ought  not  and  will  not  be  imitators. 
Wagner's  only  worthy  successor  must 
be  one  as  original  as  he  ;  for  him  the 
world  must  wait. 

The  feeling  of  unrest,  among  some 
of  the  most  aggressive  friends  of  Wag- 
ner's art,  which  has  been  visible  of  late 
was  not  born  in  Bayreuth,  last  summer. 
It  is  much  older.  Nor  has  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  disaffection  found  vent  in 
open  utterance  and  conduct.  Many 
eminent  men  who  were  identified  close- 
ly with  the  Bayreuth  enterprise  while 
Wagner  was  hving,  are  inactive  in  the 
premises  now.  In  one  instance,  doubly 
noteworthy  because  of  the  reputation  of 
the  man  and  the  violence  of  both  mani- 
festations, a  most  energetic  champion 
was  transformed  into  a  recklessly  vi- 
rulent  opponent.     In    1876,  Frederich 


Nietzsche,  formerly  Professor  of  Classi- 
cal Philology  at  the  University  of  Basel, 
considered  Wagner  not  merely  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  art,  but  of  art  itself  and 
its  true  relation  to  human  society.  He 
was  a  philosopher,  historian,  sesthetician, 
critic,  master  of  language,  "  mythologist 
and  mytho-poet."  It  seemed  at  least  a 
debatable  point  in  the  mind  of  the  en- 
thusiastic professor,  whether  a  visit  to 
Bayreuth  was  not  enough  in  itself  to 
furnish  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question  whether  life  was  at  all  worth 
living.  In  1888,  the  same  man  doubted 
whether  Wagner  was  either  dramatist 
or  musician.  He  did  not  know  whether 
or  not  the  god  of  his  previous  idolatry 
was  entitled  to  be  called  a  German,  or 
even  a  man  (Mensch).  He  was  sure 
however,  that  he  was  "  a  modern  Cag- 
liostro  "  who  had  "  made  music  ill,"  a 
"  master  of  hypnotic  tricks."  His  mu- 
sic was  "  endlessness  without  melody," 
the  "  gymnastics  of  ugliness  on  the 
tight-roj^e  of  unharmony,"  his  characters 
a  "  gallery  of  invalids."  Bayreuth  was 
"  grand  opera,  and  not  even  good  grand 
opera."  In  this  instance,  a  discrediting 
personal  equation  was  too  obvious  to 
require  demonstration,  but  the  violence 
with  which  Professor  Nietzsche  pro- 
claimed his  apostasy  remained  inexplic- 
able, until  the  news  of  his  mental  de- 
rangement followed  hard  on  the  heels 
of  his  book,  "  Der  Fall  Wagner."  To 
complete  the  spectacle,  a  critic  who  had 
been  relegated  by  the  Wagnerites  to 
the  ranks  of  their  enemies,  now  came 
forward  as  the  champion  of  Wagner 
against  Nietzsche.  It  was  an  easy  task 
for  Eduard  Kulke  to  show  that  the 
book  of  1888  was  as  illogical  as  the 
book  of  1876. 

Some  other  noteworthy  instances  have 
been  in  a  different  case.  Five  years  ago 
Moritz  Wirth,  an  enthusiastic  adherent 
of  the  Wagnerian  cause,  said  that  Bay- 
reuth was  doomed.  To  save  what  he 
conceived  it  to  represent,  he  urged  the 
establishment  of  five  theatres,  in  as 
many  European  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  model  representations  of  Wag- 
ner's dramas.  Herr  Wirth  was  again 
at  Bayreuth  last  summer,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Richard  Wag- 
ner Verein,  he  was  the  most  uncompro- 
mising of  the  critics  of  the  festival  man- 
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agement.  He  is  probably  engaged  now 
in  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlet 
which  at  the  meeting  he  threatened  to 
publish,  the  character  of  which  may  be 
guessed  from  the  title  :  "  The  Circus  at 
Bayreuth."  In  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Dr.  Paul  Marsop,  another  eminent  dis- 
ciple of  Wagner,  it  is  argued  that  the 
Bayreuth  festivals  are  worthless  and 
needless.  In  the  true  spirit  of  pes- 
simism, Dr.  Marsop  urges  that  noth- 
ing be  done  to  prevent  them  from  has- 
tening on  to  that  Nirvana  which,  in  the 
philosophy  held  by  Wagner,  is  the  true 
goal  of  all  things. 

These  three  men  illustrate  three  of  the 
view-points  of  Bayreuth  criticism,  the 
personal  and  physical,  the  artistic,  and 
the  philosophical.  The  most  thorough- 
ly consistent,  perhaps,  is  the  last.  The 
popularity  of  Wagner's  works  means 
nothing  to  Dr.  Marsop,  for  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  is  paralleled  by  the 
popularity  of  "  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen."  In  this  reflection  Wagner 
anticipated  him,  using  the  same  illus- 
tration. Had  he  lived  to  see  the  rise 
of  Mascagni,  he  would  have  had  even 
a  more  striking  instance  to  advance. 
Marsop  is  simply  a  Tolstoi  in  music — 
there  is  nothing  to  do  except  to  wait  for 
the  end  of  all  things.  Here,  too,  he  is 
a  true  disciple  of  his  master  in  his  lat- 
ter days,  who  writing  to  Friedrich  Schon 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  used  this 
extraordinary  language  :  "I  no  longer 
believe  in  music,  and  when  I  meet  it  I 
turn  away  as  a  matter  of  principle.  If 
the  prediction  of  our  friend,  Count  Go- 
bineau,  should  be  fulfilled,  Europe  be 
overrun  in  ten  years  by  Asiatic  hordes, 
and  all  our  civilization  and  culture  be 
destroyed,  I  would  not  twitch  an  eye  ; 
for  then  I  might  believe  that,  before 
anything  else,  our  present  music-mak- 
ing would  go  by  the  board." 

Herr  Wirth's  pugnacity  is  due  to  the 
strained  relations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Wagner,  the  man,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Bichard  Wagner  societies,  es- 
pecially that  at  Leipsic,  of  which  Herr 
Wirth  is  an  influential  member.  Ma- 
dame Wagner  and  Councillor  Gross  have 
assumed  the  artistic  and  business  man- 
agement of  the  festivals,  and  carry  them 
on  as  a  private  enterprise.  The  theatre, 
built  by  the  gifts  of  King  Ludwig  IE. 
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of  Bavaria  and  the  contributions  of  the 
old  Society  of  Patrons,  they  say,  is  the 
personal  property  of  Wagner's  heirs  ; 
whatever  interest  the  Society  may  once 
have  had,  was  extinguished  by  its  fail- 
ure to  rescue  Wagner  from  the  finan- 
cial dilemma  in  which  the  festival  of  1876 
left  him.  The  present  General  Kichard 
Wagner  Verein,  which  is  the  successor 
of  the  Society  of  Patrons,  organized  on 
a  plan  proposed  by  Wagner  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  the  theatre  and  pro- 
ducing "  The  Nibelung's  Ring,"  has 
been  informed  by  Madame  Wagner  that 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  festivals, 
which  belong  now  to  the  public  ;  it  lives 
to  disseminate  the  ideas  embodied  in 
the  writings  of  Wagner.  The  Society 
has  a  different  view  of  its  mission,  de- 
rived from  Article  I.  of  its  constitution, 
and  the  fact  that  it  sends  thirty-five  per 
centum  of  all  money  collected  by  it  to 
Bayreuth,  to  be  applied  to  the  pa^Tnent 
of  the  expenses  of  impecunious  mu- 
sicians who  wish  to  attend  the  festivals. 
For  its  own  tickets  the  Society  in  effect 
pays  three  times  as  much  as  the  tourist, 
who  "does "  the  festival  in  the  same 
spirit  as  he  "  does  "  a  bull-fight  in  Spain. 
A  decadence  in  the  festival  may  be 
charged,  and  its  nature  inquired  into, 
without  going  so  far  as  to  charge  that 
the  mission  of  Bayreuth  has  been  sunk 
in  the  desire  to  transform  it  into  a 
money-making  institution  for  the  fam- 
ily of  Wagner.  The  festivals  have  in- 
deed changed  in  purpose  since  1876, 
but  the  change  was  suggested  by  Wag- 
ner. They  have  degenerated  artistically, 
but  this  decadence,  inevitable  as  soon 
as  the  death  of  Wagner  removed  him 
from  the  artistic  management,  has  been 
hastened  by  the  assumption  of  supreme 
authority  on  the  part  of  his  widow. 
The  bond  between  Wagner  and  the 
Society  which  for  a  decade  helped  him 
to  execute  his  vast  scheme,  was  a  senti- 
mental one.  So  far  as  that  bond  seemed 
to  imply  a  privileged  relationship  of  the 
Society  toward  his  institution,  Wagner 
severed  it  when  he  began  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  second  festival.  \\Tiether 
by  his  own  fiat  he  could  relieve  him- 
self of  the  great  obligation  under  which 
he  rested,  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
He  exacted,  not  only  devotion  to  his 
principles,  but  also  affection  for  his  per- 
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son,  from  those  whom  lie  called  his 
friends,  and  he  received  both  in  gener- 
ous measure.  He  is  stiU  receiving  both 
devotion  and  affection,  though  some  of 
those  friends  think  that  ingratitude,  as 
well  as  incompetency,  is  undermining 
the  fabric  which  they  helped  him  to 
build.  All  this  has  less  bearing  on  the 
artistic  question  involved  than  the  fact 
that,  with  the  accomplishment  in  1876 
of  the  purpose  which  had  animated  him 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Wagner 
entered  upon  a  course  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  seeing  a  loss 
in  consistency  of  conduct,  as  well  as 
ideality  of  purpose.  The  story  of  that 
change  seems  to  point  the  old  moral, 
that  suffering  is  essential  to  true  artis- 
tic production.  Even  Wagner  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  worldly  pros- 
perity is  subversive  of  ideality  in  art. 

The  festival  project  is  contemporan- 
eous in  origin  with  "  The  Nibelung's 
Ring."  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  little 
older,  for  when  he  first  conceived  a  per- 
formance of  his  work  under  artistic  con- 
ditions like  those  which  prevailed  at 
Bayreuth  in  1876,  Wagner  had  only  a 
single  drama,  "  Siegfried's  Death,"  in 
mind.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  friend 
Uhhg,  in  September,  1850,  he  sets  down 
the  completion  of  that  work  and  its 
performance  as  the  conscious  mission 
of  his  life.  He  wanted  ten  thousand 
thalers.  With  this  sum  he  would  build 
a  rough  theatre  at  Zurich  (where  he  was 
then  living  in  exile),  furnish  it  with  the 
necessary  scenery  and  machines,  organ- 
ize a  chorus  of  amateurs,  invite  orches- 
tral musicians,  select  his  singers,  and 
invite  the  world  to  a  dramatic  festival. 
All  who  would  show  enough  interest  to 
come  to  Zurich  should  be  admitted 
without  money  or  price,  but  a  special 
invitation  was  to  issue  to  the  young 
people  of  Zurich,  the  university,  and  the 
choral  unions.  After  three  perform- 
ances of  "  Siegfried's  Death  "  had  been 
given  in  one  week,  the  theatre  was  to 
be  torn  down,  and  the  score  of  the 
drama  burnt.  "  To  those  who  had  been 
pleased  with  the  thing  I  should  then 
say  :  '  Now  do  likevdse.'  But  if  they 
wanted  something  new  from  me,  I 
should  say  :  '  You  get  the  money.' "  For 
the  next  few  years  his  mind  is  full  of 
the  plan.     His  single  drama  grows  into 


a  tetralogy,  and  with  it  the  scope  of  his 
festival.  To  attain  his  end  of  creating 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  ideal  work 
and  giving  it  an  ideal  representation,  he 
longs  to  sever  all  connection  with  the 
contemporary  stage.  To  "  do  things 
by  halves  "  becomes  "  a  martyrdom  ; " 
with  his  new  conception,  he  withdraws 
"  entirely  from  all  connection  with  our 
theatre  and  public  of  to-day,"  breaks 
"  decisively  and  forever  with  the  formal 
present."  His  earlier  works  were  now 
intolerable  to  his  thoughts.  He  asked 
nothing  from  them,  save  that  they 
should  bring  him  money ;  the  desire 
of  managers  to  produce  them  was  to 
him  "  disgusting  ; "  his  consent  to  yield 
them  up  to  commonplace  performance 
for  gain  he  called  his  "prostitution." 

That  was  Wagner's  ideal  in  the  day 
of  his  adversity,  nor  did  it  change  after 
the  favor  of  King  Ludwig  told  him  to 
hope  for  its  realization.  Artistic  neces- 
sity was  still  to  determine  everything. 
The  theatres  of  Germany  had  degener- 
ated under  foreign  influences  till  they 
could  not  do  justice  to  a  work  of  strong 
native  originality.  The  corrupted  taste 
of  the  ignorant  public  was  tending  to 
the  demoralization  of  the  theatres.  A 
festival  performance  of  "The  Nibel- 
ung's Ring  "  was  therefore  a  necessity. 
Such  a  consummation,  however,  was 
possible  only  with  the  help  of  the  friends 
who  loved  him.  He  called  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  Society  of  Patrons,  and 
it  came  into  being.  The  theatre  was 
built,  the  first  festival  given.  It  left 
him  in  debt,  and  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  that  the  Imperial 
Government  would  establish  the  thea- 
tre firmly  by  granting  it  a  subvention  as 
a  national  institution.  He  abandoned 
his  plan  to  repeat  the  festival  and  sur- 
rendered the  tetralogy  to  the  theatres 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  do  justice 
to  it.  In  a  review  of  the  festival  he  laid 
stress  upon  the  failure  of  his  plan  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  tickets  "  just  as  they 
are  at  any  opera-house,"  or  to  give  him 
a  public  different  from  the  ordinary 
"opera  public"  with  the  usual  admixt- 
ure of  the  critics,  who  to  him  were  an 
abomination.  Yet  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  visitors  of  1876  were  the 
friends  who  had  strained  ever}''  nerve  to 
enable  Wagner  to  perform  his  miracle. 
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In  1880  Wagner  has  other  notions  in 
his  head.  His  tetralogy  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  theatres,  but  he  has  a  theatre 
of  his  own  and  the  prestige  of  having 
accomplished  all  that  he  had  dreamed 
of  twenty-five  years  before  and  more. 
He  now  conceives  the  plan  of  a  series  of 
festivals  at  which  all  of  his  works  are  to 
be  performed,  and  as  a  first  step  he  for- 
gets his  antipathy  to  the  general  public. 
Upon  the  success  of  the  performances, 
to  be  confined  for  the  present  to  "  Parsi- 
fal," the  procurement  of  the  means  for 
producing  gradually  all  his  works  is  to 
be  left  dependent,  and  a  faithful  compa- 
ny of  patrons  is  to  assume  the  duty  of 
preserving  the  correct  spirit  of  the  per- 
formances for  the  friends  of  his  art,  even 
after  his  death.  He  confessed  his  obli- 
gation to  the  Society  of  Patrons  for 
having  founded  his  enterprise,  which  he 
felt  he  could  now  continue  by  appealing 
in  the  ordinary  manner  to  the  public. 
Two  reasons  led  him  to  take  this  step 
with  "Parsifal  :"  the  reservation  of  the 
work  for  Bayreuth  would  guarantee  its 
profitableness.  That  was  an  external 
reason  ;  but  there  was  also  an  internal 
one  :  "  Parsifal "  was  a  work  of  such 
unique  character  that  the  festivals  would 
have  an  educational  value  :  by  partici- 
pating in  them,  young  singers  would 
learn  the  elements  of  the  new  style  of  lyr- 
ico-dramatic  representation,  and  would 
escape  the  danger  which  lay  in  their 
precipitation  into  a  field  already  spoiled 
by  bad  habits  —  the  field,  for  instance, 
occupied  by  his  older  operas,  whose  man- 
ner of  representation  was  subject  to  the 
ordinary  operatic  regime.  For  himself 
he  was  unwilling  to  attempt  the  task  of 
preparing  model  performances  of  his 
older  works  ;  experience  had  taught  him 
that  the  exertion  would  be  useless.  To 
the  Society  of  Patrons  he  suggested  a 
reorganization  which  would  limit  its 
direct  connection  with  the  festival  to  the 
provision  of  means  to  save  the  poorer 
portion  of  the  public  from  exclusion  by 
the  rich,  a  contingency  which  he  foresaw 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
ordinary  showman's  methods  against 
which  he  had  railed  after  the  festival  of 
1876.  The  organized  patrons  of  his  art- 
work were  now  to  become  organized 
patrons  of  the  public — a  Charity  Soci- 
ety. 


In  one  respect  Madame  Wagner  has 
been  harslily  accused.  I  am  unable  to 
see  that  she  has  done  aught  with  the 
mission  of  Bayreuth  than  administer 
the  trust  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  hus- 
band. How  she  has  administered  it  is 
another  question.  After  the  manifesta- 
tions of  last  summer  I  can  see  only  a 
speedy  collapse  of  the  proud  edifice  ; 
but  the  seeds  of  destruction  are  not  all 
of  her  sowing  ;  Wagner  scattered  them 
broadcast  when  he  set  a  new  purpose 

for   the   festivals   and  died.     All 

would  be  different  were  he  still  alive. 
His  participation  would  insure  a  stand- 
ard of  representation  so  high  that  com- 
petition with  the  operatic  establishments 
of  the  world,  in  the  performance  of 
works  open  to  them  all,  would  benefit 
rather  than  injure  the  festivals.  His 
death  threw  the  directors  and  perform- 
ers on  tradition  as  the  conservator  of 
his  artistic  intentions.  Tradition  is  a 
weak  reed  in  the  best  of  cases,  and  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  become  treacherous 
when  a  person  of  strong  individuality, 
like  Madame  Wagner,  constitutes  her- 
self its  sole  repository  and  oracle.  An 
early  effect  was  seen  in  the  estrangement 
of  Hans  Richter,  Wagner's  ablest  and 
most  zealous  coadjutor  in  the  early 
festivals,  because  of  disagreements 
with  the  widow  concerning  tempi.  An- 
other eff'ect  was  seen  last  summer  in 
the  representations  of  "  Tannhauser." 
This  opera  was  always  the  most  be- 
loved of  Wagner's  older  brain -children. 
Doubtless  much  of  the  favoritism  with 
which  he  regarded  it  was  due  to  the 
abuse  which  it  received  in  the  Ger- 
man opera-houses.  In  its  performance 
he  exacted  so  much  that,  as  late  as  1870, 
he  said  that  he  knew  of  no  capable  rep- 
resentative of  the  titular  role.  The 
performance  at  Bayreuth  last  summer 
was  a  delight  to  the  eye.  There  were 
pretty  pictures  in  plenty.  But  if  pretty 
pictures  make  "  Tannhauser,"  Wagner's 
despair  at  ever  seeing  a  correct  perform- 
ance was  hj'pocritical,  and  his  criti- 
cisms of  the  Parisian  performance  of 
1861  dishonest.  There  are  settings  of 
"  Tannhauser  "  in  Dresden  and  Vienna 
to-day  which  compare  favorably  with 
the  new  ones  at  Bayreuth.  In  produc- 
ing the  opera  last  summer,  Madame 
Wagner  essayed  a  task  from  which  her 
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husband  shnink  in  1882.  She  measured  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  Wagner 
her  talent  with  his  genius,  and  the  re-  in  "  Parsifal,"  which,  in  her  conception, 
suit  cannot  be  summed  up  more  truth-  seemed  to  mean  the  pursuit  of  every  con- 
fully  or  sententiously  than  in  the  words  sonant  to  the  death.  Faithful  friends  of 
which  came,  three  years  ago,  from  the  Wagner  were  amazed  and  aggrieved, 
embittered  and  deranged  mind  of  Fried-  Musicians  who  had  come  to  learn  were 
rich  Nietzsche  :  "  Tannhauser  "  was  disgusted  by  these  things,  while  the  care- 
grand  opera,  and  not  even  good  grand  less  tourists  from  afar  were  set  to  won- 
"  opera."  Not  one  of  the  spiritual  wants  dering  what  they  had  come  out  for  to 
which  Wagner  deplored,  even  in  the  see.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
representations  superintended  by  him-  the  festivals,  Wagner's  friends  had  to 
seK,  was  supplied.  A  crude  and  wofully  hear  comparisons  between  Bayreuth  an(3 
materialistic  interpretation  was  given  to  the  contemned  court  and  municipal 
the  suggestions  contained  in  his  bro-  theatres  of  Germany.  Such  comparisons 
chure  "  On  the  Representation  of  Tann-  are  a  deathblow  to  the  interest  repre- 
hauser."  The  tempi  were  dragged  till  sented  by  the  tourists.  It  is  said  that 
one's  patience  was  tried  to  the  extreme  the  managers  of  the  German  opera- 
verge  of  endurance  ;  the  players  on  wind  houses  have  threatened  to  withhold 
instruments  in  the  orchestra  vied  with  from  their  singers  the  privilege  of  sing- 
the  singers  on  the  stage  in  tearing  the  ing  at  Bayreuth.  Such  a  step  would  be 
musical  phrases  to  tatters,  in  the  belief  foolish,  because  useless.  Bayreuth  will 
that  thereby  they  were  heeding  Wag-  no  longer  be  a  rival  to  their  establish- 
ner's  advice  to  phrase  vocally.  In  a  com-  ments  the  moment  it  becomes  one. 
position  written  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Which  is  another  paradox  like  the  proof 
old-fashioned  lyric  vein,  Madame  Wag-  of  Bayreuth's  decadence  in  the  signs  of 
ner  compelled  her  fledglings  to  declaim  her  prosperity. 


ARMISTICE. 
By  Ellen  Burroughs. 

The  water  sings  along  our  keel, 

The  wind  falls  to  a  whispering  breath ; 

I  look  into  your  eyes  and  feel 
No  fear  of  life  or  death  ; 

So  near  is  love,  so  far  away 
The  losing  strife  of  yesterday. 

We  watch  the  swallows  skim  and  dip  ; 

Some  magic  bids  the  world  be  still ; 
Life  stands  with  finger  upon  lip  ; 

Love  hath  his  gentle  will  ; 
Though  hearts  have  bled,  and  tears  have  burned, 

The  river  floweth  unconcerned. 

We  pray  the  fickle  flag  of  truce 

Still  float  deceitfully  and  fair  ; 
Our  eyes  must  love  its  sweet  abuse  ; 

This  hour  we  will  not  care, 
Though  just  beyond  to-morrow's  gate, 

Arrayed  and  strong,  the  battle  wait. 
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By  Graham  R.    Tomson. 

Far  down  in  the  deep,  black  water 

A  golden  lanthorn  swings, 
Whose  lustre  widens  and  trembles 

As  tremble  the  water  rings. 

Above,  on  the  purple  twilight 
The  moon  in  her  glory  shows, 

But  still  with  a  meUower  splendor 
The  lamp  in  the  water  glows. 

Like  a  love-lamj)  set  in  a  window 
On  a  starless  summer  night, 

Steadfast  it  gleams  and  beckons, 
A  jewel  of  amber  light. 

Steadfast  it  points  and  beckons. 
And  ever  the  self-same  way, 

For  it  hangs  at  the  gate  of  a  palace 
That  knows  not  the  light  of  day. 

The  great  elms'  leafy  branches 
Stretch  over  the  water's  brink, 

Where  deep  in  their  sheltering  hollows 
The  shadows  in  shadows  sink. 

But  the  gold  lamp  in  the  water 
It  glimmers  and  beckons  bright, 

Like  a  love-lamp  set  in  a  window 
On  a  murky  summer  night. 

For  him  who  would  rise  and  follow 
Full  smooth  is  the  path,  and  straight, 

The  way  through  the  glistening  water 
That  leads  to  the  palace  gate. 

And  he  who  shall  cross  the  threshold 
No  more  shall  he  strive  nor  weep, 

Being  come  to  the  Tower  of  Silence, 
In  the  Valley  of  Endless  Sleep. 


AMERICAN  [JlLLUSTRATIOl^  OF  TO-DAY 


By  William  A.  Cojfin, 
FIKST  PAPEE. 


to  the   world 
literature  and 
used   as   subjects 
earliest  illustrations 


LLUSTEATIONS  may 
be  divided  into  two 
groups  :  first,  those 
which  depict  manners 
and  customs  and  the 
life  of  men  and  beasts  ; 
second,  those  in  which 
men's  thoughts  and 
creations  already  given 
in  another  form,  as  in 
tradition,  are  taken  and 
by  the  artist.  The 
are  as  old  as  w^rit- 


ing,  and  are  indeed  symbolic  writings 
recording  the  social,  rehgious,  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  people.  The  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician  figures  carved  on  blocks 
of  stone,  the  pictures  on  Greek  vases, 
and  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii  are 
illustrations.  All  these  belong  in  the 
first  group. 

What  w^e  mean  W'hen  we  sj^eak  of  il- 
lustrations to-day  are  included  in  the 
second  group,  and,  unlike  the  earlier 
wox'ks  w^hich  exist  only  in  a  single  ex- 
ample, the  artists'  designs  are  multi- 
plied a  thousand -fold  by  the  various 
processes  of  reproduction.  Du  Halde 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
Chinese  printed  pictures  from  plates  or 
blocks  as  early  as  1120  b.c.  In  the  West 
we  find  the  Italians  printing  from  blocks 
in  1285,  the  Germans  making  prints  of 
saints  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  Finiguerra  using  copper 
plates  in  Florence  in  1461.  The  paint- 
er Botticelli  gave  his  attention  to  cop- 
per-plate engraving,  and  others  followed 


his  example.  Since  the  days  of  Albert 
Diirer  and  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
painters  have  been  drawing  for  repro- 
duction, until  at  the  present  time  half 
of  all  those  who  use  the  brush  have 
worked  more  or  less  in  the  field  of  il- 
lustration, as  we  use  the  term,  and  some 
have  made  in  it  reputations  that  out- 
shine those  gained  in  painting  pictures. 
We  have  many  worthy  artists  who  do 
nothing  but  illustrations,  and  who  rarely 
paint  a  picture  or  draw  in  color.  In 
the  United  States  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
3'ears.  Some  of  the  best  of  our  paint- 
ers have  devoted  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  illustration,  and  the  work  done 
b}^  the  "illustrators" — the  artists  who 
work  almost  exclusively  in  black  and 
white  for  the  magazines  and  illustrated 
journals — has  steadily  improved  in  qual- 
ity. To-day  illustration  is  the  regular 
profession  of  a  host  of  men  and  women, 
the  gag7ie-2)ain  of  a  number  of  painters, 
who  find  in  it  a  source  of  income  that 
permits  them  to  paint  pictures  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  tastes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  popularity  with 
the  public  ;  and  the  serious  occupation 
of  others  who  find  in  some  work  of  poe- 
try or  fiction  subjects  with  which  their 
temperament  is  in  sympathy,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  make  drawings  that  are  in 
no  sense  to  be  confounded  with  what  is 
known  as  "  hack  work,"  even  when  it  is 
of  such  excellence  that  it  seems  unjust 
to  apply  to  it  a  name  that  suggests  in 
itself  a  lack  of  true  artistic  interest. 


"  Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew." 

.(From  a  drawing  by  Will  II.  Low,  to  illustrate  Kcats's  "  Lamia."    By  permission  of  the  artist  and  the  J.  B. 

Lippiucott  Co.) 
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In  considering  the  subject  of  illustra- 
tion we  mast  say  a  word  at  the  outset 
about  the  dictum  of  certain  critics,  who 
maintain  that  illustration,  as  such,  is  un- 
necessary, and  that  it  is  bad  art.  "  If 
an  idea  or  a  scene  is  portrayed  in  words," 
they  contend,  "  what  reason  is  there  for 
another  man  to  attempt  to  do  it  over 
again  in  another  form  ?  If  in  a  poem, 
a  j)lay,  or  a  storj^,  a  thing  is  well  done, 
the  illustration  will  be  inferior,  or  in  a 
few  cases,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better  as  a 
work  of  art  than  the  text  which  furnished 
the  subject.  In  the  first  case  the  de- 
signer's work  is  superfluous,  in  the  sec- 
ond the  picture  will  live,  and  the  orig- 
inal in  its  literary  form  will  be  forgotten, 
for  the  world  will  not  want  both.  If 
this  is  not  plain,  reverse  the  proposition 
and  fancy  a  man  writing  a  poem  about 
a  picture.  What  can  he  tell  that  is  not 
already  told  on  the  canvas,  and  how  can 
he  express  in  words  what  the  artist  has 
only  been  able  to  convey  to  the  senses 
by  means  of  form  and  color  ?  "  This  is 
a  specious  argument,  but  it  is  not  a 
sound  one.  While  it  may  be  true  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  current  illustration 
is  inferior,  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  propagation  of  a  love  of  art  among 
people  who  would  not  without  it  see  any 
whatever  worthy  of  the  name.  Wood- 
cuts and  photo-gravures  from  the  de- 
signs of  competent  artists,  in  the  illus- 
trated papers  and  magazines,  are  far 
better  food  for  the  people  in  homes  dis- 
tant from  the  art-centres,  than  the  cheap 
chromos  and  cheaper  steel  engravings 
that  used  to  be  about  all  there  was  in 
such  houses  in  the  way  of  pictures  of 
any  description.  The  relative  merit  of 
the  illustration  and  its  subject  in  litera- 
ture are  not  in  question.  In  our  own 
country,  at  least,  it  is  indisputable  that 
more  has  been  done  through  the  medi- 
um of  illustrated  literature  to  make  the 
masses  of  the  people  realize  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  art,  and  that  it  is 
worth  caring  about,  than  in  any  other 
way.  As  to  the  best  work  in  the  field 
of  illustration,  when  the  artist  has  found 
in  literature  something  that  appeals  to 
him  as  a  subject  he  would  like  to  treat 
in  pictorial  form,  we  are  not  forced  to 
decide  which  is  in  our  opinion  the  bet- 
ter, the  author's  word  picture  or  the  ar- 
tist's interpretation  of  it.     No  better  ex- 


ample of  this  can  be  found  than  Mr. 
Abbey's  delightful  drawings  illustrating 
Herrick's  poems.  We  shall  not  forget 
the  sweet  lines  of  Herrick  because  we 
have  seen  the  charming  pictures  the  ar- 
tist has  made  to  go  with  them,  and  if 
we  remember  best  the  poems,  we  shall 
not  for  that  reason  be  blind  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  drawings.  We  shall  have  two 
things  that  please  us  where  we  had  but 
one  before.  Further  than  this,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  world's  art  is  illustra- 
tion. Pictures  depicting  religious  and 
historicak  subjects,  even  the  frescoes  of 
the  Vatican,  are  in  one  sense  illustrations. 
All  the  works  of  art  in  the  great  galler- 
ies, in  which  the  subjects  are  drawn  from 
mythology  and  legend,  are  illustrations 
in  the  same  way.  The  only  essential 
point  of  difference  from  what  we  call  il- 
lustrations in  our  time,  is  that  they  were 
not  made  to  accompany  a  text.  Half 
the  subjects  that  artists  have  treated, 
from  the  old  masters  down,  have  been 
drawn  from  literature  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  it  is  only  in  portraits,  genre, 
and  still  life,  and  in  our  modern  schools 
of  landscape  painting  and  i:)lein  air 
treatment  of  figures,  that  the  subjects 
have  been  found  in  nature. 

In  the  United  States  the  most  serious 
work  in  illustration  has  been  done  by 
men  already  well  known  as  painters  of 
the  figure.  The  two  volumes  of  Keats's 
poems,  "Lamia"  and  "Odes  and  Son- 
nets," with  drawings  by  Will  H.  Low  ; 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  "  The  Blessed 
Damozel,"  illustrated  by  Kenyon  Cox ; 
and  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam," 
with  decorative  designs  by  Elihu  Ved- 
der,  have  contributed  as  much  as  their 
work  in  painting  to  the  reputations  of 
the  artists.  Mr.  Low  had  already  done 
a  considerable  amount  of  magazine  and 
book  illustration  when  he  began,  in  1885, 
the  series  of  drawings  for  "  Lamia,"  and 
enjoyed  among  his  fellow- artists  a  repu- 
tation as  a  good  draughtsman  and  a 
painter  of  refined  sensibility.  The  illus- 
tration of  "Lamia"  was  a  project  that 
he  conceived  himself  and  proposed  to 
his  publishers.  The  idea  being  well  re- 
ceived by  them  and  the  commission 
given,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with 
enthusiasm,  and  for  a  year  and  more 
made  it  his  chief,  almost  his  sole,  artis- 
tic occupation.     The  drawings,  taken  to- 


A  Dedication. 

(Prom  a  drawing  by  Will  H.  Low  in  KeatB's  "  Odes  and  Sonnets."    By  permission  of  the  artist  and  the  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co.) 
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gether,  form  a  harmonious  series  that,  so 
far  as  illustrating  the  poem  go,  is  very 
satisfactor3\  The  choice  of  subjects  for 
the  illustrations  has  been  made  by  the 
artist  with  excellent  judgment,  and  in 
his  treatment  of  them  he  gives  evidence 
of  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
poet's  thought.  There  are  thirty-eight 
drawings  in  the  book,  including  titles 
and  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  the  design 
for  the  cover  is  a  charming  piece  of 
decorative  work.  The  drawings  are  of 
unequal  merit,  but  most  of  them  deserve 
praise  for  beauty  of  conception  and 
cleverness  in  the  execution.  It  is  only 
in  a  few  cases  that  the  reproach  of  con- 
ventionality of  treatment  may  justly  be 
made.  Of  some  of  the  drawings  in- 
serted in  the  text,  it  may  be  said  that 
from  the  shape  of  the  designs  one 
would  expect  them  to  be  treated  decora- 
tively,  and  not  in  a  purely  pictorial  man- 
ner. The  picture  for  the  line,  "  And 
shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and 
still,"  for  examj^le,  is  a  narrow  band 
across  the  page  and  it  is  not  composed 
within  its  limits.  The  right  way  to  use 
such  spaces  is  shown  in  such  designs 
as  "  I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple 
flakes,"  which,  with  its  single  figure  of 
Hermes  descending  through  the  clouds, 
is  complete  in  itself  ;  or  in  "  What  wreath 
for  Lamia  ?  what  for  Lycius  ?  what  for 
the  sage,  old  Apollonius  ? "  where  it  is 
used  as  simple  decoration  without  en- 
closing outlines.  The  best  composition 
in  Mr.  Low's  "Lamia"  is  the  picture 
*'  Lito  the  green-recessed  woods  they 
flew."  The  two  figures  are  admirable 
in  line,  and  the  group  is  exceedingly 
well  arranged  and  good  in  movement. 
There  is  a  drawing  in  the  "  Odes  and 
Sonnets "  that  shows  Mr.  Low  at  his 
very  best.  It  is  the  one  that  accom- 
panies the  "  Ode  to  Psyche."  The  nude 
figure  of  Psyche  recumbent  on  the  grass 
by  the  brook- side,  is  a  marvel  of  delicacy 
and  grace,  beautiful  in  line  and  subtly 
modelled,  and  the  figure  of  Cupid  at  her 
side  is  made  subordinate,  without  losing 
importance  in  the  group,  with  fine  artis- 
tic feeling.  The  landscape  setting  is 
charmingly  composed,  the  masses  of 
light  and  dark  skilfully  distributed,  and 
the  ensemble  is  effective  without  being 
forced.  The  dedication  to  the  "  Odes 
and  Sonnets "  is  the   finest   decorative 


page  in  the  book,  and  one  of  the  best 
things  of  its  kind  in  modern  art,  shar- 
ing m  this  distinction  with  Mr.  Cox's 
dedication  in  "  The  Blessed  Damozel." 
Throughout  the  series  of  drawings  in 
this  book,  Mr.  Low  shows  that  he  has 
overcome  certain  faults  that  were  to  be 
noted  here  and  there  in  the  earlier  work, 
and  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  decora- 
tive spirit.  In  soundness  of  execution 
and  elegance  of  style,  these  drawings 
rank  easily  with  the  best  modern  work 
in  the  field  of  creative  illustration. 

Mr.  Low's  drawings  for  the  two  books 
were  made  in  body-color  and  in  mono- 
tint, of  course,  and  are  reproduced  by 
a  photographic  process.  Even  in  the 
very  best  of  these  processes  something 
is  lost  in  the  reproduction,  more  in 
some  drawings  than  in  others,  but  al- 
waA'S  something.  Taking  the  pictures, 
however,  as  they  stand  in  the  printed 
books,  the  artist's  chief  characteristics 
are  seen  to  be  refinement  and  elegance 
of  line  in  drawing  the  figure,  a  poetical 
feeling  for  landscape,  and  a  genuine 
talent  for  composition.  In  his  techni- 
cal expression  he  is  sometimes  too 
mindful  of  detail,  but  he  never  sins  in 
the  other  direction  by  carelessness  and 
affectation  of  breadth.  In  such  draw- 
ings as  the  Psyche,  in  the  "  Odes  and 
Sonnets,"  where  his  little  faults  do  not 
exist  and  his  great  merits  are  seen  in 
their  happiest  expression,  we  find  him 
to  be  an  artist  whose  intention  is  seri- 
ous and  intelligent,  and  vdiose  methods 
are  direct  and  unaffected.  Moreover, 
though  one  does  not  need  to  be  a 
scholar  to  be  a  good  painter,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  be  master  of  one's  subjects 
when  one  undertakes  such  a  work  as 
the  illustration  of  the  two  books  of 
Keats's  poems  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering. A  large  part  of  it  is  purely 
creative,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  say  that,  while  we  can  praise  Mr. 
Low's  work  from  the  artistic  stand- 
point, we  are  also  able  to  commend  his 
scholarship  whenever  it  comes  into 
question — and  that  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  consequence  where  the  illustra- 
tion is  of  poems  that  allude  to  classical 
lore  as  much  as  do  some  of  these  beau- 
tiful lines  of  John  Keats. 

"  The  Blessed  Damozel,"  by  Dante  Ga- 
briel Piossetti,  with  drawings  by  Kenyon 


"We  two  will    lie    i'   tne   snadow.  ' 

(From  a  drawing  by  Kcnyou  Cox,  to  illustrate  Roi*setti's  '-The  Blessed  Dainozel."    By  permissiou  of  the  artist 

and  Messrs.  Dodd.  Mead  *  Co.) 


"  Some  of  her   New  Friends." 

(From  a  drawing  by  Kenyon  Cox,  to  illustrate  Rossetti's  "  The  Blessed  Damozel."    By  permission  of  tlie  artist 

and  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
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Cox,  appeared  a  year  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Low's  series  of  drawiiios 
for  "  Lamia,"  and  though  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  make  comparisons  between 
the  two  books — for  comparisons  in  art 
do  not  prove  very  much — it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  Mr.  Cox  followed  Mr.  Low  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
his  subjects  offered  him  to  essay  the  se- 
rious treatment  of  the  nude  figure.  Not 
very  much  had  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction  in  illustrative  art,  in  the 
United  States,  up  to  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  designs  in  Mr. 
Vedder's  "  Kubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam," published  in  1884.  The  origi- 
nals of  Mr.  Cox's  drawings  were  paint- 
ed in  oil  in  monotint,  and  the  full  page 
illustrations  to  the  poem  number  thir- 
teen. There  are  seven  other  drawings 
that  may  be  classed  as  decorative,  and 
twenty-four  initial  letters  drawn  with 
the  pen.  In  some  of  the  work  in  this 
book  Mr.  Cox  has  attained  to  a  very 
high  level.  Three  of  the  drawings  in 
particular  are  worthy  of  unqualified 
praise  :  "  Some  of  her  new  friends," 
the  beautiful  group  of  three  young 
women  dancing  on  the  sw^ard  ;  "  The 
stars  sang  in  their  spheres,"  three  nude 
female  figures  admirable  in  line  and 
chaste  in  treatment  ;  and  "  With  Love," 
in  which  the  conception  is  bold  and  orig- 
inal and  very  ably  carried  out.  The  last- 
named  drawing  is  well  done,  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  good  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view,  but  also  in  the  sense 
that  such  a  conception  as  this  new  Eros, 
a  pagan  God  of  Love  blessing  a  mar- 
riage in  heaven,  must  needs  carry  in 
itself,  in  the  way  it  is  made  to  persuade 
us  of  the  fitness  of  its  presence,  the 
justification  on  the  part  of  the  artist 
for  its  introduction.  Considered  as  a 
picture  without  reference  to  the  text, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  such  justifi- 
cation ;  but  the  drawing  is  an  illustra- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered,  and  it  is 
in  just  such  a  question  as  this  that  the 
thought  of  the  artist  becomes  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  dealing  with  it.  In 
all  of  his  pictures  in  this  book,  Mr.  Cox 
has  had  to  do  witli  a  mise-en-sclne  that 
presented  many  difficulties  in  its  repre- 
sentation. He  has  frankly  made  his 
heaven  a  place  with  tangible  forms  in 
architecture    and   landscape.       He   has 


discarded  the  old  expedient  of  making 
clouds  serve  for  all  sorts  of  purposes, 
and  gives  us  walls  and  casements,  grass 
and  trees,  as  we  know  them  on  earth. 
He  has  frequent  occasion  to  introduce 
landscape,  and  he  has  adopted  a  sort  of 
purist  motive,  suggestive  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  and  which  harmonizes  ad- 
mirably with  his  figures,  which  are  not 
ether ealized,  but  solid  and  living,  de- 
pending on  natural  beauty  for  their 
charm,  and  never  falling  into  quaintness 
or  weirdness  through  fancied  idealiza- 
tion. His  use  of  landscape  in  these  pict- 
ures is  esj^ecially  good  in  the  drawing, 
"We  two  will  lie  i'  the  shadow^,"  where 
the  carefully  drawn  foliage  of  spreading 
branches  of  trees  and  the  flat  meadow 
with  a  little  stream  winding  through  it, 
form  a  delightful  setting  for  the  group 
of  two  figures  in  the  foreground.  One 
of  the  finest  of  all  the  designs  in  the 
book  is  the  dedication,  with  its  two 
figures  personifying  the  art  of  painting 
and  the  art  of  poetry.  The  figure  of 
Poetry,  in  classic  drapery,  wdth  uplifted 
head  and  a  lyre  in  her  hands,  is  possibly 
not  unlike  something  we  have  seen  be- 
fore, but  the  nude  figure  of  Painting,  a 
fine,  ample  type  of  w^oman  w  ith  a  wealth 
of  hair  and  something  typical  of  the 
splendid  art  of  the  Venetians  in  her 
face,  is  a  real  creation.  The  subject  of 
the  title  drawdng  is  a  half-length  figure 
of  an  angel  drawing  a  bow  across  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  It  is  pui-e  in  line 
and  beautiful  in  type.  The  lettering  in 
this  design  also  deserves  commendation, 
and  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  wher- 
ever Mr.  Cox,  in  the  decorative  part  of 
his  work,  has  had  occasion  to  use  letter- 
ing, he  has  adopted  the  elegant  forms  of 
the  Italians.  He  in  no  case  descends 
to  anything  resembling  the  fantastic 
characters  wdiich  too  many  of  our  de- 
sio-ners  seem  to  fancv  in  some  way 
especially  fitted  to  decorative  inscrip- 
tions. The  pen  drawings  for  initial 
letters  are  by  long  odds  the  best  things 
of  the  kind  that  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  an  American  artist.  There  is 
not  space  to  speak  of  them  separately, 
but  of  them  all  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
they  show  great  originality  of  concep- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
design  that  very  few  artists  possess,  and 
a  delicate  though  virile  sense  of  beauty 


The  Throne  of  Saturn. 

(From  a  dra^\ing  by  Elihu  Vedder,  to  illustrate  the  "Rubrdyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."    By  permission  of  the  artist 
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in   their   execution.     One  which  is  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  lines  : 

And  tlie  souls  mounting  up  to  God 
Went  by  her  like  tliin  liames, 

is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  anything 
in  all  modern  art. 

Mr.  Cox's  work  in  "The  Blessed 
Damozel "  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of 
form.  His  drawing  is  in  general  firm 
and  decisive,  and  founded  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  construction.  He 
has  a  rare  talent  for  composition,  and 
his  work  in  this  respect,  while  it  does 
not  violate  sensible  traditions  and  go  to 
extremes  in  the  search  for  novelty,  is 
never  such  as  to  deserve  the  reproach 
of  conventionality.  In  his  treatment 
of  the  undraped  figure,  these  drawings 
give  proof  of  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  nude,  entirely  free  from 
the  sort  of  vaporing  refinement  that  the 
ignorant  call  "  idealization,"  and  pos- 
sessing true  purity  in  vitality  and  nat- 
uralism. His  taste  is  sometimes  at  fault 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  layman, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  think  always  of 
the  subject  as  a  motive  primarily  in  the 
artist's  eyes  to  make  a  picture  of,  but 
to  think  of  the  subject  as  the  whole  of 
the  picture  and  disregard  the  technical 
achievement.  These  drawings,  as  well 
as  many  among  the  large  number  he  has 
contributed  to  the  monthly  magazines 
and  other  publications,  entitle  him  to 
rank  among  the  very  best  of  American 
artists  who  work  in  the  field  of  illustra- 
tion. He  has,  among  other  things, 
signed  some  pen  drawings  representing 
animal  groups  in  sculpture  by  Barye, 
that  for  cleverness  of  technique  and 
truthful  and  characteristic  rendering  of 
the  spirit  of  the  originals,  are  surpassed 
by  nothing  that  anybody  has  done. 

The  illustration  of  the  ' '  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayj^am "  by  Elihu  Vedder,  is 
conceived  in  quite  a  different  way  from 
that  in  which  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Cox 
proceeded  in  the  works  we  have  just 
been  considering.  The  essential  point 
of  difterence  is  that  the  illustrations, 
with  the  exception  of  two — ''  The 
Throne  of  Saturn,"  and  "  The  Record- 
ing Angel " — are  not  separate  pictures, 
but  designs  composed  in  connection 
with  portions  of  the  text,  enclosed  with 
an  outline,   the    composition  being  ar- 


ranged as  a  sort  of  decorative  border. 
In  almost  all  of  the  fifty-six  illustrated 
pages  in  Mr.  Tedder's  book  the  figure 
is  introduced,  and  the  drawings  are  in 
chalk,  reproduced  in  black  and   white 
and   gray,  with   excellent   effect.      The 
chief  interest  in  Mr.  Vedder's  work  lies, 
not  in  his  drawing  of  the  figure,  for  it 
is   not,  at  least   in   these    examples,  of 
more  than    respectable   quality,   nor  in 
the  composition  of  pictures,  nor  in  any 
particular  point  of  technical  skill,  but  in 
the    eminently  decorative    tendency  of 
his  illustrations.     Even  in  "  The  Throne 
of  Saturn,"  which  is  a  page  apart  from 
the  text,    the   figure    on    the    whirling 
globe   with  the  encircling  ring  around 
it,  is  not  the  prime  motive  of  the  com- 
position, but  only  a  part  of  it,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  drawing  is  derived  from 
the  fine  arrangement  of  the  great  curv- 
ing lines  of   the  s^^here  and  the  ring. 
In    "  The   Recording   Angel "   there    is 
more  interest  in  the  mysterious  face  of 
the    angel,   perhaps,   than   in    anything 
else,  but  it  is  not  left  to  tell  its  own 
story.     Hands  reaching  up  from  below 
to  the  desk  before  him,  and  a  grouj)  of 
wings  about  his  head  and  those  of  the 
two  angels  that  appear  on  either  side 
of  him,  are  introduced  in  a  decorative 
manner   that  does    not    comport   with 
purely  pictorial  treatment.      Mr.  Ved- 
der's fancy  finds   enjoyment  in   twist- 
ing draperies,  curling  clouds  of  vajijor, 
wreathes  of  vines,  and  curious  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  with  which 
he  surrounds  his  figures.     In  one  case  it 
is  a  grifiin-like  monster  with  a  woman's 
head,  "  The  Inevitable  Fate,"  lying  upon 
a  vast  pile  of  skulls  and  bones  ;  again,  it 
is  a  wine  cup,   "  The  Cup  of  Despair," 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of  fuming 
vapor  ;  and  again,  the  winged  figure  of  a 
youth,    "  Love  affrighted   at  the    sight 
of  Hell,"      standing  on  a  cloud,  and  a 
crowd  of  human  shapes  passing  below 
him,  with  serpents  twining  about  their 
necks.     Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  men  and 
angels,  things  earthly  and  things  celes- 
tial, are  brought  together  without   co- 
herence, apparenth',  but  yet  it  is  not  a 
jumble.      The  artist  uses  whatever  he 
finds  that  is  weird,  when  weirdness  is 
his  subject,  caring  little  for  probability, 
and  bent  only  on  strange  and   quaint 
effects.     There  is  a  very  pretty  figure 
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The  Present  and  the   Past. 


(From  a  drawing  by  Elihu  Vedder,  to  illustrate  the  "  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam."    By  permieeion  of  the  artist 
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of  a  boy  holding  a  conch-shell  to  his  from  his  work  in  the  "  Kubaiyut "  as  a 
ear  in  "  The  Present  and  the  Past,"  a  designer  of  book-covers  and  other  forms 
great  deal  of  character  and  expression  of  decoration,  that  are  marked  by  origi- 
in  some  of  the  heads  in  "  Death's  Pie-  nality  of  conception  and  execution.  As 
view,"  a  fine  group  of  two  figures  in  a  painter  he  is  noted  for  the  individual- 
"  The  Cup  of  Death,"  and  much  feeling  ity  with  which  he  invests  his  themes, 
and  harmony  of  line  in  some  of  the  and  to  this  quality  more  than  to  tech- 
other  drawings.  nical  excellence  he  owes  most  of  his 
Mr.  Vedder    is  widely  known,  apart  reputation. 
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JUNE,  1891. 

By  Barrett  Wendell. 

Old  Felix  Plat,  dean  of  the  church  at  Bourges, 

Lay  quiet.     Through  the  cool  cathedral  aisles 

Went  strains  of  holy  music.     All  the  throng 

Of  those  that  knew  him  in  his  gentle  life 

Knelt,  lifting  up  their  souls  in  prayer  to  God 

For  his,  gone  to  God's  presence. — Then  the  bells 

Clanging  harmonious  told  the  time  was  come 

To  bear  him  to  his  everlasting  rest. 

The  red-coat  beadles  with  their  ringing  staves 

Stalked  solemn  first  ;  then  red-robed,  chanting  boys  ; 

Then,  grave  and  reverend,  spectacled  and  laced, 

The  bishop  with  his  chapter  ;  following  on, 

The  faithful,  holy  clergy,  robed  in  black. 

Save  one  with  shaven  crown  and  sandalled  feet, 

Brown  robe  and  ropen  girdle,  down-cast  eye. 

And  visage  grim  with  fasting.     High  amid 

The  pious  throng,  a  bier  whereon  reposed, 

Beneath  the  broidered  glories  of  his  pall. 

The  good  old  man.     And  following  him  there  came 

Bare-headed  husbands  with  their  crapen  wives. 

Who  keep  alive  the  w^orthy  name  of  Plat 

In  sundry  cities  of  the  Nivernais ; 

Then  last  the  folk  that  loved  his  gentle  life. 

Some  weeping,  silent  some,  some  whispering. 

Down  the  cool  aisle  they  passed.     The  central  doors 

Groaned  on  their  lazy  hinges.     Glorious  light 

Of  summer  noon-day  streamed  beneath  the  Christ 

Who  sits  enthroned  above  the  headless  saints 

Twice  martyred  in  his  service.     So  the  dean 

Passed  from  the  chui'ch  he  gave  his  life  to  ;  turned 

In  solemn  pomp  the  comer  of  the  porch  ; 

And  down  the  hill-side,  where  gray  buttresses 

Half  block  the  way,  lacing  the  noon-tide  sun 

With  lines  of  stony  shadow,  passed  from  sight, 

Leaving  the  world  of  men. 
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In  the  olden  time 
"When  Felix  Plat  was  born,  Napoleon 
StiU  mimicked  Julius'  conquests,  and  the  gaze 
Of  calm  Augustus  Csesar.     Far  from  Bourges 
The  father,  once  some  petty  advocate, 
Followed  the  imperial  eagles,  hot  with  hope 
That  from  their  spoil  his  hand  might  gather  up 
A  baton  or  a  throne,  like  Bernadotte. 
The  mother,  prayerful,  trembling,  left  in  Bourges, 
Went  day  by  day  into  the  lofty  church, 
Five-aisled,  mysterious,  devastated,  stern. 
But  speaking  still,  she  knew  not  how  but  knew, 
Mute  messages  of  older,  purer  days, 
Lost  in  the  silence  of  the  centuries. 
When  men  had  been  content  to  live  and  die 
Loyal  to  God  and  to  the  fleur-de-lys. 
So,  heavy  with  the  child,  she  knelt  in  prayer 
She  dared  not  breathe  to  any  but  the  saints, 
That  peace  and  purity  might  come  again 
To  tired,  sinful  Europe.     And  her  child 
Was  born,  and  looked  at  her  with  wistful  eyes 
Blue  as  the  evening  heavens,  pillowed  there 
Beside  her  in  the  darkened  room.     Whereat 
She  smiled  a  message,  how  she  dreamt  her  boy 
Should  do  God  service,  not  the  Emperor. 
So  when  came  tidings  from  the  frozen  East 
That  she  was  widowed,  whilst  Napoleon 
Bode  home  from  flaming  Moscow,  'mid  the  plains 
Of  white,  unvanquished  Russia  swallowing  up 
His  dream  imperial,  she  saw  God  at  work  ; 
And,  though  she  loved  him  well  whose  time  was  come 
Still  far  from  throne  or  baton,  clasped  her  child, 
And  bore  him  to  the  church,  wherein  behind 
The  arches  of  the  altar,  in  the  aisle 
Where  glass  like  northern  sunsets  makes  the  light 
Throughout  the  ages  dimly  glorious. 
She  made  him  kneel,  teaching  his  baby  lips 
To  prattle  prayer  like  hers  for  peace  to  come. 


But  peace  came  not  to  France.     The  longed-for  king 
Dabbled  in  Horace  till  the  Hundred  Days 
Scared  him  from  classics  and  his  capital. 
Then  red-coat  island  folk,  at  Waterloo, 
Drove  stout  Napoleon,  island-born,  to  the  isle 
Whence  could  be  no  return  ;   and  Europe,  free 
From  one  invading  stranger,  dared  divide 
His  toppling  conquests.     God's  anointed  now 
Trod  in  their  fathers'  footsteps  ;  nothing  learned 
Nor  aught  forgotten,  led  the  way  again 
To  what  they  once  had  fled  from. 


All  the  while. 
In  quiet  Bourges,  the  mother  with  her  son 
Grew  with  the  years  together — aged  she. 
He  manful — and  together  in  the  church 
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Knelt  day  by  day,  in  prayer  for  peace  to  come. 
The  tall  gray  arches  'twixt  the  pillared  aisles, 
The  cool  gray  vaults,  the  glory  of  the  glass 
Wherefrom,  as  from  the  heavens,  stare  the  saints, 
He  grew  to  know  for  God's  mute  messengers 
Of  what  hath  been  on  earth  ;  prophetic,  too, 
Of  what  may  be,  would  man  but  lift  his  eyes 
Godward  again.     The  noisy  world  without 
Made  his  heart  faint.     For,  even  in  sleepy  Bourges, 
The  hoydens  of  the  chaffering  market-place, 
The  tramping  soldiery  with  their  rattling  drums, 
The  trotting  lawyers  with  their  serviettes. 
And  bustling  sin  and  passion  imaged  all 
The  devil's  work  on  earth.     Yet  when  he  passed 
Sad  to  the  five-arched  portal,  where  the  saints 
Gather  in  stony  myriads  at  the  feet 
Of  Christ  triumphant,  still  he  knew  the  faith 
That  what  hath  been  on  earth  shall  be  again. 
So  when  to  him,  grown  manful,  came  the  time 
To  choose  what  path  his  mortal  feet  should  tread, 
He  had  no  thought  of  choosing,  gave  himself 
To  Christ,  and  to  His  Church,  and  to  the  King 
Who,  chastened  for  his  sins,  should  come  at  last 
Unto  his  own  again. 

And  that  is  all 
His  story.     Deacon,  priest,  then  canon  there, 
His  gentle  years  passed  by.     He  did  the  works 
He  found  to  do  ;  preached,  prayed,  ministered 
Unto  God's  people,  poor  and  rich  alike, 
In  joy,  in  sorrow  ;  heard  the  whispered  sins 
Of  heavy  hearts,  spoke  them  consoling  words ; 
Gave  alms  and  counsel,  having  little  thought 
For  aught  but  God's  own  service.     Well  he  knew, 
Ever  more  surely,  France  must  bide  her  time, 
Paying  her  debt  of  sin,  ere  God  should  grant 
Peace  to  her  people,  with  the  fleur-de-lys. 
He  closed  his  mother's  eyes  amid  the  days 
When  pear-faced  Orleans,  by  the  people's  voice — 
Not  God's — made  king,  sat  smug  in  Paris  ;  saw 
Those  loyal  ones  who  for  a  little  cheered 
The  standard  of  the  Duchess,  bid  her  go 
Suckle  her  child  unroyal.     Sin  must  pay 
Its  debt  ere  peace  might  come.     He  lived  content. 
Following  the  sinless  one  as  best  he  might. 
Putting  his  trust  in  Heaven.     So  he  saw 
The  people's  king  fall  as  God's  chosen  kings 
Had  fallen  before  him  ;  saw  the  prating  men 
Of  Paris  strive  to  govern  ;  saw  the  Prince 
Who  aped  the  Emperor  as  the  Emperor  aped 
The  god-like  chiefs  of  Rome,  come  mow  them  down. 
Thinking  to  lure  the  tinsel  empire  back ; 
Saw  liim  too  vanish  ;  saw  the  stormy  cloud 
Of  war  come  cleanse  his  traces  from  the  land  ; 
Hoped  a  while  that  the  white-flagged  king 
Might  know  his  own  at  last ;  and,  very  old. 
Saw  senseless  sin  let  prancing  Boulanger 
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Turn  hope  to  shameful  sorrow ;  bowed  his  head, 
Content  that  God's  own  work  shall  bide  God's  time. 

They  made  him  dean  at  eighty.     Then  at  last 

He  did  his  sovereign  service.     Long  ago, 

A  man  of  Bourges,  Jacques  Coeur,  that  loved  the  king, 

Built  for  the  king  a  mighty  monument, 

Wherein,  if  so  it  pleased  him,  he  might  lie 

Besting  his  bones  in  peace.     And  though  the  king 

Came  never  thither,  but  in  St.  Denis 

Slept  with  his  fellows  till  the  reckoning  day 

When  royal  bones  pell-mell  were  flung  abroad 

To  rot  forgotten — still  the  monument 

Until  that  troublous  time,  there  in  the  church, 

Stood  royal ;  and  above  it  knelt  the  king, 

Fat,  blue-eyed,  happy,  robed  in  fleur-de-lys. 

Then,  when  the  royal  fathers  paid  the  debts 

Of  their  lewd  children,  impious  rabbles  came. 

Tore  down  the  pile,  and  thrust  the  blue-eyed  king 

Into  some  cellar,  where  he  lay  forgot. 

There  old  dean  Felix  found  him  ;  thence  he  bade 

Men  bear  the  image  to  the  church  again  ; 

Therein,  behind  the  altar,  bade  them  place 

The  royal  supphant,  where  the  painted  glass 

Sheds  all  its  glory  round  him.     When  the  king 

Came  to  his  own  again,  perchance  to  Bourges 

His  feet  might  stray.     There  in  the  solemn  church 

His  father's  form  should  greet  him,  kneeling  down 

In  prayer  for  France  ;  and  with  its  great  blue  eyes 

Look  deep  into  his  soul,  speaking  the  truth 

That  even  as  France  must  kneel  before  the  King, 

So  must  the  King,  if  he  would  hold  his  own, 

Kneel  before  God. 

And  now  at  last  was  come 
Good  old  dean  Felix'  time.     One  summer  day, 
He  breathed  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  ; 
Lay  for  a  while  in  state  ;  then  from  his  church 
Passed  gravely  forth  forever.     All  the  trace 
He  left  on  earth  of  all  the  peace  he  dreamed. 
And  prayed  and  yearned  for  through  these  troubled  years 
That  France  is  vexed  with,  kneels  in  carven  stone 
Behind  Bourges  altar.     But  his  life  hath  earned 
Such  peace  as  France  nor  earth  may  ever  know. 
And  so  he  sleeps,  leaving  his  earthly  watch 
To  fat  King  Louis,  on  his  cushioned  knees, 
Safe  in  the  cool  cathedral. 
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Father  mine  is  a  silver  birch-tree, 
Mother  mine  is  a  summer  cloud. 
Brother  mine  is  the  rye  so  golden, 
Sister  mine  is  the  sickle  moon. 
Spring  and  fall  and  summer  weather, 
I  am  lonely  as  the  heather : 
There  I  sing,  and  sing,  and  sing. 

— TOPELIUS 
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E  was  hunting 
through  the  Minne- 
sota hills  for  some 
members  of  the  8il- 
verstar  family,  lost 
for  years.  Not  that 
he  was  known  by  that 
luminous  name,  for 
deciding,  while  a  pen- 
niless emigrant,  not 
to  shine  with  a  tar- 
nish e  d  aristocratic 
himself  into  an- 
other Nelson — Axel  Nelson — greatly  to 
the  disgust  of  his  Silfverstjerna  kin  in 
Sweden. 

He  had  seen  but  little  of  his  country- 
men in  America,  having  been  too  busy 
to  disport  himself  on  questions  of  na- 
tionality. But  here,  among  the  Missis- 
sippi bluffs,  he  found  a  bit  of  peasant 
Sweden,  and  the  doctor  was  delighted. 
Little  did  the  settlers,  eying  the  man 
with  the  silk  umbrella,  suspect  the  kind- 
ly, almost  enthusiastic,  feelings  he  felt, 
at  every  long-drawn  greeting  in  the 
dear  old  tongue.  The  clean-scoured  log- 
houses,  the  women's  checked  head-cloths, 
the  hive-shaped  piles  of  winter  wood, 
the  bang  of  the  looms,  well-nigh  trans- 
ported him. 

At  one  place  where  the  rail  fences 
ran  far  up  the  hill  -  sides,  where  the 
stumps  were  grubbed  out,  where  the 
tinkle  of  bells  led  many  sheep,  he  in- 
troduced himself  as  a  hungry  Swede. 
The  effect  was  magical,  and  long  did  he 
remember  that  dinner.  How  he  feasted 
on  the  thin  bread  cakes  dried  on  a  pole 
among  the  rafters  ;  how  delicately  fla- 
vored was  that  indescribable  dish,  oi^t 
kaka — a  rennet  custard  served  with  cin- 
namon and  cream. 

At    some   such   hospitable   cabin   he 


would,  perhaps,  discover  his  relatives. 
So  he  fancied. 

But  a  mysterious  surprise  prevailed 
when  he  inquired  for  the  Swensons  — 
Johannes  Swenson.  Undoubtedly,  his 
host  reflected,  the  stranger  held  the 
mortgage. 

Doctor  Axel  marvelled,  as  he  took 
the  indicated  way,  that  so  dilapidated, 
washed-out,  cracked,  thistle-grown  road 
could  be  found  in  young  Minnesota. 
It  might  have  been  an  antediluvian 
trail,  growing  thistles  ever  since  those 
first  ones  in  Genesis.  He  seemed  enter- 
ing an  enchanted  region  of  weeds  and 
haze.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  Indian 
summer  days  that  sometimes  linger 
till  late  November,  when  all  the  Min- 
nesota hills  are  ethereally  blue  and 
divinely  mysterious. 

Up  another  "  coolie,"  and  he  gained  a 
view  of  the  great  river,  a  view  granted 
only  by  leafless  fall.  Through  the  bare 
swamp  forests  flashed  the  water,  like  a 
revelation.  In  among  the  vast  reaches 
of  yellow  marsh  grass  coursed  the 
devious  channels,  all  a  dazzUng  Minne- 
sota blue.  Forgotten,  vanished,  the 
dainty  differences  of  green  that  tinted 
the  August  river  ;  now  it  emblazons  the 
Indian  summer  islands  with  a  runic 
scroll  text  in  blue  and  gold. 

The  house  was  in  sight  ;  a  lamentable 
log-cabin  in  a  small  clearing  where  the 
primeval  stumps  were  thick.  The  sod 
roof  bore  weeds,  tall  and  many,  that 
waved  above  the  whitewashed  door.  A 
gay  pile  of  pumpkins  relieved  one  wall, 
and  a  dog  of  somewhat  paler  cast  at- 
tacked the  doctor's  heels. 

He  knocked.  Was  Silfverstjerna 
blood  here  ? 

No  response.  Pushing  open,  he  saw 
a  stack  of  di-y  beans  and  a  flail.     Then 
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from  a  dark  inner  room  hobbled  a  tiny, 
gray,  decrepit  woman  swathed  in  coarse 
rags  ;  on  her  face  fear,  in  her  hand  a 
tattered  catechism.  On  the  tip  of  her 
wrinkled  nose  rested  verdigris-rimmed 
spectacles,  and  stiff  short  hair  empha- 
sized her  uncanny  look. 

"  Who's  there  ?  "  she  whispered,  wav- 
ing the  book.  "Be  it  the  land  you're 
after  ?     Deliver  us  from  the  wicked." 

Her  dialect  betrayed  signs  of  good 
Swedish,  of  the  clear-cut  Stockholm 
accent,  but  the  doctor  quaked  as  he 
reflected  that  he  was  related  by  the 
female  line.  Bravely,  however,  he 
announced  himself  as  a  Silfverstjerna. 

"  Silfverstjerna  ?  "  she  screamed,  flying 
at  him.  The  Baron's  son,  my  cousin's 
son?" 

He  was  the  cousin's  grandson,  but  her 
emotion  was  nowise  abated. 

"  Axelina  !  Ax-el-in-a  !  "  she  called. 
**  Where's  the  young  'un?  I  might  fall 
down  this  hill  like  last  summer,  when  I 
rolled  into  the  slough.  Axelina.  It  was 
a  witch  shot,"  she  hoarsely  explained, 
clasping  the  tahsmanic  book  to  her  old 
superstitious  breast.     "  A  witch — shot." 

The  doctor  found  Axelina  under  a 
tree,  dark  and  unresponsive  as  the  hill 
behind  her.  Over  her  chemise  was  but- 
toned a  dark-blue  skirt,  and  the  tangle 
of  black  hair  fell  over  bare  shoulders. 
The  last  scarlet  sumach  leaf  was  no  red- 
der than  her  cheeks,  but  utter  lack  of 
animation  almost  cancelled  their  brill- 
iancy. Motionless  she  sat,  watching  a 
caterpillar  crawl  up  her  bare  arm. 

Virtually  she  was  a  pagan,  a  Minne- 
sota pagan,  a  little  distorted,  pervert- 
ed Lutheran,  confirmed  though  she  had 
been,  drilled  in  churchly  creed  and  code. 
Fireflies  were  her  kin,  water  nixies  she 
had  spoken  with.  At  this  moment  she 
was  waiting  to  see  the  worm  turn  in- 
to an  angel  and  carry  her  off  beyond  the 
purple  line  of  the  farthest  Minnesota 
hill,  by  the  last  silver  glimpse  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  give  her  clothes  and  folks 
like  other  girls. 

A  sullen  courtesy  and  a  silent  stare 
returned  the  stranger's  greeting  as  she 
finally  stirred  to  the  frantic  summons  to 
"  Go  an'  fetch  Johannes  from  the  fen- 
cin\" 

Her  uncle  this  was,  of  plebeian  ex- 
traction. 


As  she  ran  off  into  the  copse,  the  doc- 
tor followed  across  the  clearing,  where 
rye  had  grown  among  the  black  stumps. 
His  namesake  stopped  on  the  steep 
brink  of  the  creek,  and  he  wondered  if 
she  got  that  wonderful  color  from  the 
PoUsh  countess  who  married  into  their 
ancestral  family  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  or  from  this  glorious,  exhilarating 
Minnesota  air. 

She  stopped  and  gave  a  shrill  whistle. 
A  flap  and  rustle  in  the  water  below  re- 
sponded, and  straight  up  the  cliff  flew  a 
solitary  goose,  alighting  in  evident  de- 
light at  Axelina's  feet.  She  cast  on  the 
fine  interloper  a  silent,  triumphant  look 
gainsaying  abject  misery,  petted  her 
bird,  and  led  into. the  untouched  forest. 

In  a  bush-hidden  cave  off  the  precipi- 
tous ravine,  the  unkempt,  meagre  Jo- 
hannes was  making  whiskey.  (That  is, 
fencin'.) 

His  apparatus  was  ridiculously  small, 
but  his  enjoyment  of  inverse  propor- 
tions. These  pans,  screws,  pails,  and 
tin  cups,  were  all  he  cared  for  in  the 
entire  universe,  and  he  could  have 
thrown  Axelina  over  the  bluff  for  bring- 
ing this  man  here.  But  the  doctor, 
tingling  with  adventure,  greeted  him 
effusively,  said  he  had  come  hundreds  of 
miles  to  see  him,  and  was  his  cousin — 
(revelling  in  the  admission).  Johannes 
subsided  into  a  garrulous  boon-compan- 
ion, urging  the  doctor  to  remain  with 
them  indefinitely,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  an  extravagant  dose  of  Minnesota 
moonshine,  scorched  and  burnt  into  the 
flavor  of  all  the  spices  of  Cathay. 

Axelina  was  back  at  the  creek,  having 
decided  that  the  Indian  summer  water 
was  warm  enough  for  a  bath.  On  hot 
days,  how  they  luxuriated  in  the  water, 
girl  and  bird,  chasing  each  other  up  and 
down  stream.  The  goose  would  beat 
the  water  into  milky  effervescence  while 
AxeHna,  from  her  cracked,  rusty  cup, 
poured  the  silver  coolness  down  her 
arms.  In  pure  luxury  of  existence  she 
often  lay  asleep  under  the  black  haws, 
her  arm  thrown  over  the  bank,  where, 
through  her  fingers,  the  water  ravelled 
out  a  lullaby. 

Once  she  took  a  moonlight  bath  to 
see  the  trolls  and  elves  against  which 
her  grandmother  so  vehemently  prayed. 
And  she  was  satisfied  that  white  drape- 
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ries  trailed  through  the  dewy  bushes  ; 
that  the  star  down,  down  in  the  water 
sparkled  on  the  brow  of  a  spirit.  Hhe 
was  enraptured  to  have  seen  it. 

The  doctor  was  snowed  in  for  a 
month.  Minnesota  Novembers  cannot 
be  trusted,  and  for  decades  the  witching 
Indian  summer  had  not  loitered  so  long 
or  lovingly  among  these  hills. 

The  first  night  he  was  awakened  by 
fingers  feeling  over  his  face.  Starting 
up,  he  saw  the  witch-like  hag  holding  a 
candle  high  above  her  gray  head,  and 
heard  her  mutter  "  Baron  S.,  Baron 
S.'  ere  she  screamed  and  fled  at  his 
voice.  At  four  every  frozen  morning 
his  vacation  slumbers  were  attuned  to 
Johannes's  bean-flail.  Johannes,  in  fact, 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  disinclination 
to  work  at  any  other  hour. 

This  enforced  leisure  was  likely  to  be 
ruinous  to  a  man  of  his  moderate  means, 
but  the  hill  had  turned  white  and  slip- 
pery, awe-inspiring  to  contemplate.  He 
was  insulated  on  an  impassable  glacier, 
scarred  and  scarped  by  the  howling 
storms  and  cutting  sleet. 

Axelina  was  a  curious  study  ;  shy  and 
sullen.  It  was  remarkable  that  a  child 
could  be  so  apathetic  to  her  own  misery, 
so  unresponsive  to  kindness.  Yet  he 
felt  a  magnetism  in  the  girl :  he  called 
it  pity. 

But  when,  the  roads  being  opened  a 
few  days  before  Christmas,  he  prepared 
to  go,  she  revealed  herself  like  the  flash 
of  a  sword  from  the  sheath.  CHnging 
to  his  arm,  she  wildly  entreated  him  to 
stay  over  Christmas.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  him,  saying  he  should  stay.  He 
was  amazed,  confounded,  but  won  over, 
to  his  own  surj^rise. 

So  here  he  was,  astonishing  the  set- 
tlement store  by  his  purchases,  and  help- 
ing the  poor  child  cook  and  clean,  while 
Johannes  provided  a  festive  surplus  of 
beans.  The  girl,  in  truth,  had  a  knack, 
and  a  zealous  one,  for  scrubbing,  about 
the  only  thing  her  housekeeping  condi- 
tions left  scope  for.  She  scoured  the 
old  boards  out  around  the  door,  the 
benches,  the  table,  the  walls,  with  rush 
bundles  of  her  own  gathering,  and  it 
gave  a  sense  of  good  living  to  the  hovel. 
Had  it  not  been  for  her,  the  weeds 
would  undoubtedly  have  grown  as  tall 


on  the  hearth-stones  as  they  did  on  the 
roof. 

The  day  before  Christmas,  the  doctor 
heard  sobs  in  the  bean  shanty,  and  found 
Axelina  unflinchingly  plucking  her  dear 
beloved  goose,  which  she  herself  had 
killed.  Though  aghast  at  this  inferred 
compliment  to  his  presence,  he  did  not 
imagine  how  much  it  meant. 

"  O,  Axelina,  you  ought  not  to  have 
kiUed  it." 

Her  tears  streamed  on  the  downy 
breast  as  she  petted  it,  but  her  voice 
flashed  out : 

"I  wouldn't  leave  it  to  them.  You 
see,"  she  explained,  in  a  tone  that  carried 
conviction  to  the  listener,  "I'm  goin' 
home  with  you." 

He  had  planned  to  give  her  dresses 
and  shoes,  but  she  evidently  went  fur- 
ther. 

"Why,  child,  I  don't  see " 

She  was  unmoved  by  his  misgivings. 

"  I  kin  go,  an'  I  be  goin'.  Docs  you 
think  I  kin  live  here  a  bit  longer  ?  Will 
you  whip  me  if  I  goes  ?  You  doesn't 
need  to  take  me,  I'll  just  foller.  If  you 
does  whip  me,  I'll  foller  any  how." 

He  caught  his  breath.  Was  such  fire 
in  her  heart  ?  The  dark  eyes  glowed, 
carmine  spots  came  and  went  in  her 
cheeks,  but  the  curved  mouth  was  in- 
flexible. The  miserable  cabin  seemed 
indeed  too  poor  to  cage  her. 

Rolling  up  her  sleeve,  she  showed  a 
long  blue  mark,  sajdng,  scornfull}^ : 

"  Johannes  hit  me  there.  If  you  hit 
me  like  that,  I'll  foUer  anyhow." 

She  was  more  lovely  and  wonderful 
than  the  aurora  borealis  flashing  its 
crimson  banners  in  the  winter  nights. 

Tears  filled  his  heart  and  he  drew  the 
quivering  girl  to  his  side,  impulsively 
kissing  the  red,  red  mouth. 

"  Poor  little  Axelina,  I  will  take  care 
of  you." 

She  was  his  only  Christmas  present. 
The  angel  had  come. 

The  great  open  fire  gave  semblance  of 
cheer  to  Christmas  Eve  in  the  poor 
cabin,  really  very  clean  ;  and  there  was 
quite  a  supper,  including  the  regulation 
rice  mush  plus  cinnamon. 

The  doctor  heaved  birch-logs  into  the 
chimney  and  wondered  how  to  announce 
Axelina's     departure.      She    forestalled 
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him,  however,  by  simply  telling  them  she 
was  going  away.  Johannes  was  calm, 
stupefied  you  might  say,  having  waded 
the  drifts  to  his  cave,  and  imbibed  a 
sling  of  good  nature.  But  the  frantic 
grandmother  became  a  raving  incarna- 
tion of  wrath.  She  shrieked,  waved  her 
catechism,  and  cursed  the  child.  The 
indignant  doctor  stepped  sternly  for- 
ward, but  AxeHna  motioned  him  off. 
Fixing  her  luminous  eyes  on  the  old 
woman,  she  trilled  out  a  quick  strain 
like  the  call  of  a  wild  bird,  and  then,  af- 
ter a  brief  pause,  sang. 

The  doctor  stood  entranced  by  her 
voice.  It  held  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
Minnesota  Junes,  and  the  mournfulness 
of  the  whippoorwills.  It  rose  and  fell 
in  minors  of  an  old  folk  ballad,  and 
gushed  forth  in  the  tender,  passionate 
Swedish  words. 

The  expression  and  pathos  betrayed 
her  imagination.  And  indeed,  at  the 
moment,  the  song  was  her  real  life. 
While  she  exorcised  the  demented  wom- 
an, she  herself  grew  almost  uncon- 
scious of  her  surroundings  in  the  rapt- 
ure of  singing.  But  when  the  song  had 
quieted  the  poor  old  grandmother,  Ax- 
elina,  slender  child,  picked  her  up  and 
carried  her  to  bed  with  a  last  mournful 
refrain — in  the  hard,  ragged  bed,  the 
one-time  beauty  who  had  danced  with 
barons. 

They  were  the  offscouring  of  the 
settlement  ;  the  one  house  where  was 
no  thrift,  no  store  of  food,  no  wheel, 
no  loom.  Yet  both  Johannes  and  the 
old  woman  always  went  to  church  on 
Christmas  morning. 

The  doctor  could  not  sleep  that  night 
for  carollings  of  the  young  Christmas 
voice,  and  he  was  very  ready  for  Johan- 
nes's three  o'clock  summons.  Service 
began  at  five,  and  four  miles  to  go. 

Dust  was  blown  off  the  hymn-books. 
Johannes  wildly  tore  the  autumn  snarls 
out  of  his  hair  with  a  ferocious,  semi- 
toothless,  Swedish  brass  comb.  The 
old  woman,  wrapped  and  rolled  in  quilts, 
was  packed  into  a  blue  box-sled  which 
Dr.  Axel  gallantly  drew  down  the  steep, 
treacherous  ice-hill,  around  formidable 
frozen  curves,  and  through  the  dark, 
crackUng,  frozen  forest.  She,  meantime, 
muttered  and  mumbled  prayers  and  peti- 
tions against  every  evil  she  ever  feared. 


Over  the  long  line  of  snowy  Missis- 
sippi bluffs  glittered  a  play  of  northern 
lights,  yellow  and  pink.  Down  through 
the  settlement  lanterns  twinkled  and 
shone  on  every  hill-path,  near  and  far, 
converging  to  a  focus  at  the  little  log 
church. 

There  the  fur-coated  men  and  sheep- 
skin robed  women  found  a  red-hot  stove 
to  greet  them.  (For  they  did  not  im- 
port the  old  Swedish  regime  of  freezing 
to  death  in  church.) 

Afar  shone  the  little  temple,  for  it  was 
all  illuminated  by  qandles  in  the  win- 
dows, candles  on  the  pulpit,  candles  in 
the  seat  backs,  candles  in  a  festive,  friv- 
olous, straw-trimmed  chandeher  above 
the  altar.  A  black  tablet  announced  the 
hymns  in  polished  brass  numbers,  and 
hours  before  sunrise,  in  the  heart  of  the 
frozen  Minnesota  woods,  a  churchful  of 
people  rose  to  sing  No.  55  in  the  Lu- 
theran Psalter,  Bishop  Wallin's  immor- 
tal hymn  that  every  Christmas  morning 
ascends  in  praise  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  : 

Hail^  haily  tliou  beauteous  morning  liour^ 
Thai  hy  the  prophefs  holy  power ^ 
To  mortal  sight  was  given. 

The  doctor  recalled  it  from  childhood 
and  sang,  all  the  while  conscious  of  a 
soprano  over  on  the  women's  side  that 
led  the  congregation  like  the  motive  of 
a  Christmas  symphony — Axelina's  voice. 

She  wore  a  queer  little  muskrat  cap 
with  a  fur  tail  bobbing  down  her  neck, 
and,  with  hands  clasped  behind  her, 
sang  all  the  long  stanzas  by  heart. 

Instructed  in  the  catechism  and  in- 
scribed in  the  archives,  she,  neverthe- 
less, held  a  cordial  disrespect  for  church 
and  clergyman — to  be  deprecated,  but 
not  wondered  at.  The  season  of  con- 
firmation had  not  been  happy.  VaKrid, 
with  applause,  had  been  awarded  his 
place  to  lead  the  boys.  Axelina  stood 
unquestionably  first  of  all,  both  boys 
and  girls,  in  record.  But  there  were 
rich  farmers  to  consider,  the  pastor's 
daughter,  respectability.  So,  although 
gentle  Valfrid  said  he  would  not  be  con- 
firmed, his  proud  mother  and  the  diplo- 
lomatic  clergyman,  won,  and  beggar 
woman  Swenson's  grandchild  stood  last 
in  line  in  the  flower- decked  Pentecost 
church  ;   had  stood  at   the  altar  hard, 
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friendless,  despising  the  prayers  and  the 
questions  she  faultlessly  answered. 

Now  on  Christmas  morning,  through 
tune  and  interlude,  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  boy 
who  played  the  psalmodilcon — a  primi- 
tive, one-stringed  lute  deservedly  pop- 
ular in  its  day  and  played  on  accord- 
ing to  number  books.  (Alas,  that  the 
psalmodikon  is  heard  no  more,  even  in 
Minnesota !)  The  harper  was  a  fine- 
looking  boy,  and  the  doctor  recognized 
him  as  from  the  well-to-do  farm — Valf rid. 
It  was  the  joy  of  Valfrid's  prosaic  life 
to  play  in  church,  and  the  music  in  his 
heart  was  not  to  be  measured  by  earth- 
ly harmony  as  he  drew  the  solitary 
choral  notes  from  the  solitary  string. 
No.  55  had  required  much  practice,  but 
he  made  no  mistakes.  A  happy  flush 
enlivened  his  delicate  blonde  face  as  he 
eagerly  leaned  over  the  instrument,  and 
the  gold  of  his  wonderful  hair  gleamed 
in  the  light  of  the  altar  candles.  He 
was  a  god  compared  with  the  buxom, 
green-robed  angels  painted  above  the 
pulpit,  whose  prototype  was  found 
among  the  heavier  females  of  the  con- 
gregation. They,  meantime,  venerated 
the  production,  as  a  genuine  Horberg, 

Doctor  Axel  found  the  Scripture  les- 
sons in  Johannes's  cubical  hymn-book 
embossed  wdth  leathern  cherubim,  and 
the  solemn,  slow  responses  sent  him 
back  long  years.  But  the  sermon  was 
disturbed  by  the  warm  knowledge  that 
a  stout,  home-made  tallow  dip  in  an 
augur-hole  was  blazing  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  nape  of  his  neck.  Also  by 
the  busy  man  in  new,  unpliable,  sheet- 
iron  homespun  who  creakingly  clogged 
about  snuffing  the  candles,  and  whose 
natural  deliberation  of  motion  could 
only  be  accelerated  by  actual  contact 
with  burning  flame.  Indeed,  in  past 
years  hymn-books  had  taken  fire,  the  fur 
on  several  old  ladies'  hoods  been  seri- 
ously damaged,  and  it  was  miraculous 
that,  when  the  people  rose  to  sing,  there 
was  not  a  general  conflagration  of  coat- 
tails. 

Before  dawn  the  long  service  closed, 
and  Axelina  pressed  up  to  the  musician 
boy. 

"Valfrid,  I'm  goin'  away  to-morrow." 
"  With  him  ?     For  how  long  ?  " 
"Forever,"  she  asseverated  with  tears. 


She  had  not  thought  it  would  be  so  hard 
to  leave  him. 

"  No,  itbe-en't,"  he  stoutly  whispered, 
with  a  smile  hke  a  star.  "You  must 
come  back.  Lyckligjul,  'Lina."  (Merry 
Christmas.)  And  he  pressed  into  her 
slender  brown  hand  a  string  of  yellow 
glass  beads. 

That  night  Axelina  flew  up  affrighted, 
lest  precious  time  had  fled,  and  shook 
the  uncouth  Johannes  to  go  out  and 
consult  the  stars.  Shivering,  he  avowed 
that  they  indicated  near  morning.  Si- 
dereal time  was  not  to  be  disputed,  so  the 
oxen  started  in  the  cold,  scintillating 
moonlight.  Down  "coolies,"  ravines, 
and  frozen  creeks  ;  no  daylight.  Slow 
miles  squeaked  past  to  the  groan  of  the 
cart-wheels.  The  doctor  and  Axelina 
ran  furlongs  in  the  spectral  woods. 
Fifteen  miles  ;  they  reached  stage  sta- 
tion four  hours  too  early.  This  archaic 
punctuality  amused  the  doctor,  but  no 
freezing  owl  in  the  frozen  forest  was 
more  solemn  than  Axelina  as  the  signs 
of  her  zodiac  changed.  The  repressed 
joy  was  so  great  as  to  be  a  burden, 
and,  surcharged  with  the  unknown,  she 
walked  as  in  the  vision  of  a  di^eam. 

In  the  next  four  years  Axelina  gave  no 
little  trouble.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
only  with  Dr.  Axel  she  was  tractable  and 
somewhat  winning.  Her  sullen  moods, 
ignorance,  and  imperious  will  very  soon 
caused  an  estrangement  between  the 
doctor  and  Miss  Lee,  his  affianced  wife. 
She  wanted  no  such  relatives.  The  en- 
gagement was  broken. 

The  doctor  was  too  busy  to  brood 
morbidly.  He  hid  in  his  heart  an  im- 
age of  the  Laura  Lee  he  could  have  idol- 
ized, and  worked  on.  Competition,  dis- 
appointments tempering  each  success  ; 
ambition  kept  him  at  higli  pressure, 
kept  him  from  seeing  much  of  his  ward. 

Axelina  improved,  yet  she  was  seven- 
teen, the  brightest  girl  in  the  seminarj^ 
and  without  one  close  friend.  She  felt 
the  void.  She  saw  girls  kiss  their 
fathers,  and  suffered  agonies  of  longing 
for  such  an  opportunity.  She  looked 
at  her  guardian's  thoughtful  face  and 
wished  she  could  run  her  fingers  through 
his  dark  hair.  Dreaming  of  nights  that 
the  old  grandmother  held  her  in  her 
clutches,  she  often  went  to  Dr.  Axel's 
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door  and  sat  by  tlie  threshold  till  morn- 
ing. Every  day  she  gave  a  passionate 
little  caress  to  his  slippers,  and  vowed 
to  become  as  good  as  he  was. 

Every  year  a  few  letters  were  written 
from  Valfrid,  and  she  told  the  doctor  he 
was  soon  coming  for  her.  Her  simplic- 
ity provoked  only  a  smile.  But  one  day 
she  broke  in  on  him  at  his  desk.  Vehe- 
ment and  trembling,  she  sobbed, 

"Valfrid  is  sick,  Valfrid.  I  must  go 
at  once." 

"  Axelina,  child,  be  calm.  Let  me 
speak  to  you." 

"  Oh,  I  must  go.  When  does  the 
train  leave  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Axelina,"  he  said,  a  little  sternly,  for 
he  felt  need  of  fortifying  himself  against 
that  power  she  had  of  accomplishing  her 
desires,  "I  do  not  want  you  to  go.  I 
cannot  go  with  you,  and  what  could  we 
do  ?     Next  summer  we  will  go." 

She  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  clasp- 
ing his  knees. 

"  You  know,"  he  gently  went  on,  "you 
are  expected  to  sing  to-night.  The  little 
wild  bird  must  sing.  You  are  to  do  so 
well." 

The  caress  in  his  voice  appeased  her, 
and  she  forced  herself  to  be  quiet.  All 
afternoon  she  lay  on  her  bed,  with  hands 
tightly  clasped  over  her  breast  to  repress 
the  storm. 

That  evening  her  voice  was  truly 
beautiful,  and  Dr.  Axel  enjoyed  her  tri- 
umph. And  he  smiled  as  he  thought  of 
the  morning's  episode  and  of  her  pow- 
er to  control  that  temper.  He  doubt- 
ed not  it  was  the  happiest  hour  of  her 
Hfe. 

She  marry  Valfrid  ? 

He  had  a  vision  that,  could  knights 
and  ladies  from  the  baronial  hall  of  their 
ancestors  be  conjured  up,  they  would 
not  blush  to  own  this  little  Silfverstjer- 
na  singing  so  sweetly,  so  roundly  ap- 
plauded. 

Forced  to  reappear,  Axelina  stood  a 
moment  irresolute,  lovely  in  her  delicate 
pink  dress.  She  saw  only  her  guardian's 
fine  face.  A  chill  of  hopelessness  shook 
her,  of  misery,  of  the  anguish  of  a  warm, 
palj^itating  nature  to  have  no  answering 
heart  to  know  it.  She  felt  it  was  black 
ingratitude  not  to  feel  satisfied  when  he 
had  done  so  much  for  her.  In  this  su- 
preme  moment  of  her  years   of  awak- 


ening, the  faces  before  her  became  a 
blank  expanse  illuminated  by  Dr.  Axel's 
smile.  But  he  was  so  far  away,  always 
so  far.  All  this  in  a  few  seconds,  then, 
realizing  he  expected  her  to  sing,  she 
asserted  herself  as  Axelina  by  bursting 
into  a  little  Swedish  ballad  she  had  not 
thought  of  for  years.  He  alone  in  that 
audience  understood  the  words,  and  sat 
electrified  at  her  audacity  : 

"  To  Eastern  land  will  I  journey, 

Mj  love,  oh,  my  true  love  to  see  ; 

Over  valley  deep  and  mountain, 
All  under  the  green  linden-tree. 

Over  valley  deep  and  mountain, 
All  under  the  green  linden-tree." 

The  complex  emotions  of  her  heart 
swelled  naturally  into  the  sad,  subtile 
cadences,  and  the  fine  air  charmed  every 
ear.  The  delighted  listeners  took  it  as 
a  well-planned  surprise,  congratulating 
the  doctor.  "So  odd!"  "Quite  effec- 
tive ! " 


n. 


The  next  morning  Axelina  was  gone  ; 
without  a  word. 

Her  few  dollars  took  her  half-way  ; 
then  followed  a  week  of  walking,  beg- 
ging food,  starving.  She  loosed  a  boat 
and  rowed  against  the  Mississippi  cur- 
rent half  a  day  between  the  majestic 
hills  that  stretched  homeward. 

Was  it  home  ? 

Afraid  of  the  night  river,  she  landed 
at  a  dusky  highway,  sending  the  boat 
down  stream  with  faith  it  would  reach 
the  owner.  She  came  to  the  old  road 
one  mellow  April  twilight.  All  the 
valley  was  pervaded  by  the  faint  April 
perfumes  suggesting  flowers. 

Walking  on  slowly,  more  kindly 
thoughts  of  the  old  life  filled  her  mind 
than  ever  before.  The  poor,  weak  grand- 
mother slept  under  the  pasque  flowers, 
by  the  side  of  Axelina's  handsome,  dis- 
appointed mother.  Perhaps  Johannes 
was  better  ;  perhaps  he  had  awakened 
to  some  sense  of  manhood. 

A  gaunt  figure  reeled  toward  her  and 
she  tried  to  hide  among  the  trees,  but 
the  man  accosted  her  rudely. 

"  The  lady  would  gimme  someting  ? 
The  fine  lady — lady,"  he  mumbled,  with 
a  leer. 
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It  was  Johannes.  In  the  revulsion  of 
her  almost  fantastic  nature,  she  shook 
with  abhorrence.  Her  spirit  denied  all 
affinity,  even  sympathy.  He  was  never 
kind  to  anyone. 

"  Let  me  pass !  I  go  to  the  next 
house." 

"  Lady  not  can  the  way." 

She  sprang  to  the  open  road,  thinking 
he  meant  to  murder  her.  Waving  a  long 
switch,  she  pointed  over  the  well-known 
hiU. 

"  You  live  over  there,  and  if  you  don't 
let  me  pass  and  go  right  home,  I'U  whip 
you,  and  I'll  go  over  the  creek,  break 
your  whiskey  j  ug,  and  lock  the  cave.  Do 
you  hear,  Johannes  Swenson  ?  " 

Cowed  and  appalled  by  his  Nemesis, 
Johannes  took  hands  off  her,  slinking 
aside  utterly  confounded.  Involuntarily, 
he  touched  his  ragged  hat  to  her,  as  she 
quickly  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

Soon  she  reached  Valfrid's  home. 
Breathless  and  weak,  she  watched  the 
spring  fires  on  all  the  hills,  down  in  the 
Mississippi  marshes,  afar  on  the  other 
shore.  Like  evil  serpents  they  writhed 
up  the  dark,  dim  Wisconsin  hills,  as  she 
recalled  that  Valfrid's  folks  hated  her 
— the  beggar-girl.  After  contact  with 
the  depraved  Johannes,  she  experienced 
far  less  confidence  in  herself.  Indig- 
nities of  the  old  life  oppressed  her 
heart. 

One  window  was  light,  but  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave.  As  she  knocked,  the 
silver  April  moon,  evanescent  and  white 
as  the  first  April  blood-root  blossom, 
dropped  its  early  crescent  behind  the 
familiar  notch  in  a  big  black  hill. 

Valfrid's  mother  opened  to  her. 

"Maylsee  Valfrid?" 

"Valfrid?  Who  is  it?"  scrutinized 
the  tall  lady  in  long  cloak,  who  stood 
silent,  a  stranger,  till  Valfrid's  sister 
Annie  cried, 

"  Axelina  ! " 

"  O  Annie,  let  me  see  him,"  she  con- 
vulsively sobbed. 

The  weeping  mother  walked  the  floor 
in  loud  lamentation.  Then  they  told 
Axelina  that  Valfrid  was  dead. 

Dead  ?  In  all  her  impetuous  journey 
she  had  not  considered  this  possibil- 
ity. 

Across  the  yard  they  led  her  to  the 
new  house  where   he   lay  ;  his  mother 


did,  who  had  let  no  one  touch  her  dar- 
ling, her  one  son. 

The  delicate  boy-face  wore  a  smile, 
and  the  halo  of  yellow  hair  was  Hghted 
into  camaieu  golds  and  shades. 

This  was  her  true  friend,  who  helped 
her  when  others  scorned,  who  loved 
her.  His  plain,  sweet  life  was  ended ; 
this  lovely  form  was  ready  for  the  grew- 
some  crypt.  He  could  not  hear  her 
voice. 

The  frantic,  exhausted  girl  knelt  be- 
side him.  Rebellious  thoughts  surged 
unformulated  through  her  being,  terri- 
fying, agitating  in  their  variable  indis- 
tinctness. Why  could  not  her  eager, 
passionate  longing  keep  Death  back? 
Why  was  anything  stronger  than  her 
tempestuous,  sacrificing  heart? 

She  took  the  dainty  chiselled  face  in 
her  hands,  and  just  then  the  candle's 
light  flickered  on  the  dumb  psalm odikon 
leaning  against  his  dead  arm.  The  lute, 
the  hand,  but  no  music !  With  a  moan 
she  fell  to  the  floor. 

Nothing  more  she  knew  until,  after 
long  weeks,  she  saw  the  doctor  one  sum- 
mer day  by  her  bed.  On  the  quilt  lay 
the  queer  old  harp  which  she  had  held 
and  fingered  through  all  the  fever.  Its 
one  string  was  broken,  and  the  simple 
melody  of  her  child-life  was  also  silent. 
But  majestic  chords  of  harmony  were 
latent  in  her  chastened  heart. 

Long  days  she  lay  weak  and  silent, 
watching  Valfrid's  mother  and  Annie 
work.  All  the  kerchiefed  women  came 
one  day  to  make  cheese  for  the  minister. 
She  experienced  a  protest  against  life 
in  the  settlement,  though  never  till  now 
had  she  loved  these  people.  Valfrid's 
mother  had  bowed  her  haughty  spirit  in 
her  grief,  and  recognized  the  girl's  nat- 
ure as  akin  to  her  own. 

Axelina's  soul  breathed  peace.  With 
profound  thankfulness  she  waited  to  go 
out  into  the  world  ;  waited  for  strength 
to  tell  Dr.  Axel  how  glad  she  was  he  had 
enabled  her  to  do  so.  Just  what  she 
would  do,  she  knew  not. 

The  fever  had  been  horrible.  Many 
times  she  had  seen  Valfrid  die.  She 
too  had  died  and  been  with  him  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  In  uncei-tainty 
they  had  floated  through  a  universe  of 
vapor.     Again,  fire  serpents  had  coiled 
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about  him  in  slow,  torturing  toils.  Slie 
herself  had  burned,  burned,  burned. 
She  had  been  tormented  by  hideous 
visions  of  a  huge  burning  psalmodi- 
kon  in  which  Valfrid  was  laid  out  for 
burial. 

Awakening  to  reahty,  the  world 
seemed  a  river  of  peace.  The  memory 
of  the  hallowed,  quiet  death-chamber 
and  the  smiling  boy,  was  calm  and  beau- 
tiful, though  mournful  and  sad. 

One  July  afternoon  the  doctor  brought 
her  out  on  the  hill  in  the  edge  of  the 
wood. 

It  was  July,  luxurious  July,  when  Mis- 
sissippi breezes  hurry  up  from  the  river 
to  the  high  bluffs  ;  when  the  even 
lengths  of  Wisconsin  hills  shine  golden 
with  ripe  wheat.  July,  or  Carpasapa-wi, 
as  the  Dakotahs  said,  the  month  when 
the  choke  -  cherries  are  ripe.  And  over 
Axelina's  head  hung  profuse  racemes  of 
the  glistening,  black-red  fruit. 

She  was  pale  ;  no  bloom  but  on  the 
exquisite  mouth.  A  white  shawl  in  soft 
folds  about  her  throat,  made  the  doctor 
think  of  the  black  hair  about  her  bare 
shoulders.  She  was  very  quiet,  not  a  re- 
belhous  feehng  in  her.  The  long  jour- 
ney to  the  Gate  of  Mystery  had  stilled 
the  stormy  creature. 

He  closed  his  book,  seeing  the  word 
death  a  few  Unes  down,  and  stretched 
at  full  length  on  the  slope  below  her. 

This  was  his  second  vacation.  At 
thirty  -  five  he  felt  disappointed  that 
life  proved  so  reahstic,  so  destructive  of 
the  dreams  dreamed  by  the  boy  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  Baltic.  He  was  not  bitter, 
but  enthusiasm  had  faded  from  his 
soul  as  surely  though  as  slowly  as  the 
blue  from  a  harebell.  To-day,  however, 
he  felt  a  buoyancy  long  unknown.  This 
child,  this  dear  girl  would  Hve. 

"  Poor  Axelina,"  and  he  glanced  lov- 
ingly at  her.  She  smiled  in  perfect 
peace. 

Involuntarily,  almost,  he  put  his  hand 
over  her  foot— she  had  dainty  hands 
and  feet — thinking  reverently  of  the 
long   miles  she  had  walked  in  the  im- 


pulse  of  her  heart.     Just  so  she  had 
once  vowed  to  follow  him, 

*'  Ore?'  valley  deep  and  mountain  ; 
Alt  under  the  green  linden-tree.'*^ 

Life  was  not  all  material.  The  spirit 
world  touches  us  in  life  as  well  as 
death  ;  how,  otherwise,  could  he  now 
be  so  near  the  impulsive  faith  of  inex- 
perience ? 

"  Well,  Axelina  ;  are  you  ready  to  go 
home  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  simply  answered,  though 
this  was  the  first  word  as  to  her  future. 
She  suspected  no  change  as  she  looked 
afar  down  over  the  vast  river-marshes. 

But  there  was  longing  in  his  eyes  as 
he  questioningly  searched  her  passive 
face.  He  was  very  handsome,  with  the 
background  to  his  fine  looks  of  a  good, 
earnest  man. 

''  Come  to  me,  Axelina  ;  sing  me  Swed- 
ish ballads.  Can  you  love  me  well 
enough  to  be  my  wife  ?  " 

It  was  a  delirious  moment  to  her  ; 
words  as  startling  as  a  line  of  lightning. 
The  color  surged  to  her  face  and  throat, 
her  pulses  bounded  too  quickly.  Him 
she  had  adored  afar ;  reverenced  his 
acts  as  those  of  a  superior  being.  She 
knew  that  with  him  life  would  be  bright, 
be  pure  and  great.  Love  him  ?  Have 
the  right  to  ? 

Eagerly  she  leaned  forward,  looking 
into  his  waiting  face,  and  he  could 
hardly  endure  the  brightness  in  the 
great  black  eyes  as  she  uttered  her  first 
thought. 

"  Oh,  I  should  love  to  be  your  wife." 

We  know  not  whither  the  path  in 
our  garden  or  the  road  past  our  house 
doth  tend.  Again  they  went  the  thistle- 
grown -trail  from  the  Swedish  settle- 
ment, and  it  led  to  happiness,  such  hap- 
piness as  few  bridal  paths  do  find.  He 
never  felt  that  he  gave  as  much  as  he 
received  ;  and  in  the  successful  years 
she  no  oftener  followed  the  reason  of 
his  disciplined  mind  than  he  the  dic- 
tates of  her  loving  impulse. 
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One  of  the  ingenious  persons  who  make 
interesting  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers, 
put  into  a  Boston  paper,  the  other  day,  a 
tale  of  a  well-to-do  gentleman  who  had  a 
son.  For  whom,  when  he  came  of  age  and 
had  finished  with  the  customary  educa- 
tional preliminaries,  his  father  cast  about 
for  an  occupation  ;  and  himself  having  no 
business  except  to  nurse  his  income,  he 
wrote  to  twenty-four  friends  whose  indus- 
trial efforts  had  resulted  successfully,  ask- 
ing each  what  he  thought  was  a  good  busi- 
ness, or  profession,  for  a  youth  to  start 
in.  The  paragrapher's  story  is  that  each 
correspondent,  in  his  reply,  complained  of 
his  own  calling,  and  advised  the  inquirer 
to  try  something  else.  Whereat  the  father 
was  disconcerted,  and  at  last  account  the 
son  was  still  idle. 

The  story  is  reasonable  enough  to  be  true. 
It  seems  not  to  lie  in  the  average  man  who 
knows  what  success  in  his  particular  line  of 
activity  has  cost  him,  to  believe  easily  in 
another  person's  ability  to  pay  the  neces- 
.sary  price,  escape  fatal  misadventures,  and 
be  favored  by  the  indispensable  lucky 
chances.  Moreover,  the  thing  that  he  has 
done  looks  small  to  him  when  he  recalls  the 
continuousness  of  the  effort  that  accom- 
plished it.  When  he  makes  his  estimate 
of  results  he  usually  counts  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  is  apt  to  overlook  what  eveiy 
sincere  moralist  is  bound  to  regard  as  the 
most  important  result  of  all,  the  effect  of 
his  exertions  upon  himself.  The  effort 
which  has  made  him  *'  successful "  in  the 
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more  limited  sense,  has  developed  his 
strength  and  his  manhood.  That  was,  or 
should  have  been,  the  result  that  the 
inquiring  Boston  parent  sought  for  his 
son.  Recognizing  that  to  nurse  an  in- 
come is  an  old-gentlemanly  avocation,  and 
hardly  fit  to  bring  out  the  latent  qualities 
of  youth,  he  wanted,  doubtless,  to  put  his 
youngster  somewhere  where  burden  -  bear- 
ing would  make  him  sturdy  ;  but,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  he  wanted  the  sturdiness  to  be 
incident  to  the  acquisition  of  satisfactory 
pecuniary  gains. 

Generally  speaking,  our  American  con- 
ception of  profitable  work  is  still  something 
that  makes  direct  cash  returns.  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that  character  is  valuable, 
and  that  hard  work  is  almost  indispensable 
to  its  growth,  yet  our  impulse  is  to  meas- 
ure the  value  of  labor  in  coin.  Even  when 
we  don't  need,  or  really  care  about,  the 
money  our  work  might  bring,  we  are  apt 
to  persist,  from  mere  force  of  habit,  in 
measuring  it  primarily  by  this  standard, 
and  secondarily,  if  at  all,  by  its  results  in 
ourselves.  The  truth  is,  as  the  experience 
of  the  Boston  father  illustrates,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  calling  whose  mere  money 
returns  will  seem  to  its  successful  pro- 
fessors worth  the  pains  they  have  cost.  **  I 
have  had  to  work  at  this  job,"  each  of 
the  Boston  man's  correspondents  seems  to 
have  said  ;  *'  I  had  no  choice,  for  I  had  to 
make  a  living.  But  with  your  son  it  is 
different.  He  can  afford  to  choose  some- 
thing else." 
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Every  year  the   American   colleges   are 
turning  loose  increasing  numbers  of  youth 
with  the  elements  of   education  in   them, 
whose   circumstances   are   such   that   they 
may   choose   what    they   will    do   without 
much  regard  to  the  money  returns  of  their 
labor.     It  is  an  interesting  question  wheth- 
er the  prospective  results  of  their  labors 
on  themselves  are  to  influence  these  young 
men    in    an    increasing    degree    in    their 
choice,  or  whether  a  taste  for  luxury,  stim- 
ulated by  the  sight    of  the  extremely  rich 
(whom   we   have   always   and   increasingly 
with  us  in  these  days),  is  going  to  make 
vast   profits  seem   more  than  ever  labor's 
most  desirable  return.     Whatever  the  gen- 
eral tendency  is,  there  are  sure  to  be  some 
candidates   every   year  whose  incentive  to 
work  is  an  honorable  aversion  to  worthless- 
ness.     A  particular  field  in  which  all  good 
Americans  hope   to   see  such  young  men 
venture  is  politics,  and  especially  munici- 
pal politics.     If  the  American  young  man 
who  loves  his  work  for  his  work's  sake,  and 
need  not  get  his  bread  by  it,  should  elect 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  government  of  cities, 
the  result  might  be  comforting  to  that  re- 
spectable body  of  citizens  who  are  tired  of 
being  governed   by  men  who  are  in  that 
business  primarily  because  they  find  it  a 
source   of   income.     Of   course,    when   the 
man  who  loves  his  work  for  his  work's  sake 
comes  into  competition  in  municipal  poli- 
tics, as   elsewhere,  with  the   man   who   is 
working  for  his  dinner,  his  coat  must  come 
ofi",  metaphorically  speaking,  if  he  is  to  ac- 
complish anything.     That  is  the  beauty  of 
it.     It  would  be   hard  work,  harder  than 
yacht-racing    or    even    polo  :    less    vainly 
amusing,  and   less  cheaply  glorious ;    and 
fitter,  for  those  reasons,  to  satisfy  the  aspi- 
rations of  an  energetic  and  devoted  spirit. 


It  is  still,  one  dare  believe,  at  least  ar- 
guable whether  the  decline  of  interest  in 
poetry,  that  there  is  so  industrious  an  ac- 
counting for  of  late,  has  actually  befallen. 
In  volume  of  production,  whatever  the  last 
four  or  five  years  may  show,  the  last  twenty- 
five  surely  compare  not  unfavorably  with 
any  previous  twenty-five  in  the  history  of 
English  literature.  Whence  one  may  infer 
the  survival  of  a  fair   degree  of   interest 


among  the  producers  at  any  rate.  And  as 
for  the  consumers,  what  reason  is  there  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  students  of 
poetry  among  English  readers  was  ever 
larger  than  at  this  very  moment  ?  Never 
before  were  there  professors  and  courses 
of  poetry  in  all  the  higher  schools.  Never 
before  was  there  such  a  flow  from  the  press 
of  reissues  of  the  old  poetry,  and  of  issues 
and  reissues  of  new  and  old  comment  there- 
on. Mr.  Gosse,  indeed,  detects  in  this  par- 
ticular activity  of  the  press  a  premonition 
of  disaster  to  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
old  poets,  and  argues  that,  since  whatever 
is  made  a  task  grows  odious,  the  surest  way 
of  starting  a  poet  to  oblivion  is  to  en- 
wreathe  him  with  notes  and  coffin  him  in  a 
text-book.  But  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Gosse 
does  not  desire  to  be  taken  too  seriously 
in  this  argument ;  and  he,  no  doubt,  would 
be  the  first  to  allow  that,  for  the  present, 
at  least,  the  text-books  do  testify  to  the 
existence  somewhere  of  a  very  earnest  in- 
terest. 

Granting  the  decline,  however,  to  be  past 
further  question,  is  the  explanation  of  it 
that  finds  most  favor  quite  sufficient  ?  This 
explanation  imputes  it  primarily  to  the  com- 
mercial, money-making,  worldly  disposition 
of  the  age.  To  make  this  account  of  the 
matter  good,  an  age  pre-eminent  in  poetry 
should  show  weakness  in  the  commercial, 
money-making,  worldly  disposition.  With 
all  the  fluctuations  in  literary  judgments, 
we  now  constantly  concede  pre-eminence 
in  poetry  to  the  Elizabethan  age.  To 
Shakespeare,  no  doubt,  is  due  the  readi- 
ness of  the  acknowledgment ;  but  it  would 
still  be  merited  had  the  Elizabethan  age, 
remaining  in  all  else  the  same,  lacked 
Shakespeare.  For  while  Shakespeare  was 
as  distinctly  unapproachable  then  as  since, 
never  before  or  since  was  poetry  so  in  the 
very  air  of  the  time.  Everybody  wrote 
verses,  and  everybody  in  a  measure  wrote 
them  well.  A  charm  seemed  to  be  on  even 
the  poetaster,  so  that,  strive  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  do  his  worst.  A  line  or  two  of 
distinction  would  slip  into  his  inventions, 
as  if  in  very  despite.  Hence  Lowell, 
seeking  a  passage  to  fitly  characterize  the 
inspiring  speech  and  countenance  of  Emer- 
son, could  choose,  out  of  his  large  store 
of  remembered  verse,  two  stanzas  from 
one   of   the   obscurest  of  the  Elizabethan 
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poets,  and  from  a  poeiu  that  closes  in  this 
fashion  : 

And  here  my  pen  is  forst  to  shnnke, 
My  teares  discoUor  so  mine  inke. 

Nor  are  these  lines  below  the  general  level 
of  the  poem,  although  Lowell's  quotations 
do  not  exhaust  its  beauties. 

But  this  most  poetical  of  ages  was  far 
from  weak  in  the  commercial,  money-mak- 
ing, worldly  disposition.  Studied  in  such 
intimate  chronicles  as  Holinshed's,  it 
strikes  one  of  our  time  less  by  its  oddity 
than  by  its  likeness  in  this  and  in  many 
other  attributes.  The  merchants  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  rich  and  using  their  accumu- 
lations to  monopolize  the  land.  The  mar- 
kets are  subject  to  manipulations  ;  even  the 
wheat  *'  corner  "  has  got  evolved  ;  "  and 
thereby  we  may  see,"  sadly  reflects  the 
chronicler,  '*  how  each  of  us  endeavoreth 
to  fleece  and  eat  up  another."  Tradesmen 
are  grown  eager,  and  their  wares  debased. 
The  luxurious  prefer  foreign  products  to 
domestic.  French  cooks  have  stolen  into 
the  kitchen.  Fashions  in  dress,  through  the 
vanity  of  wealth  and  the  greed  of  tailors, 
change  like  the  inconstant  moon.  There  is, 
too,  corruption  in  politics,  the  courtiers 
being  "  many  of  them  the  worst  men  when 
they  come  abroad  that  any  man  shall  either 
hear  or  read  of."  And  they  who  make  re- 
port of  these  things  do  it  in  such  sorrow 
that,  had  they  been  of  our  day,  they  must 
have  been  rated  roundly  by  the  newspapers 
for  *'  calamity-howlers  "  and  **  pessimists." 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  too,  that  this 
the  golden  age  of  poetry  resembled  ours  in 
being  regarded  by  the  poets  themselves  as 
peculiarly  unfriendly  to  their  art.  In  its 
earlier  days,  and  at  the  opening  of  his 
career,  Spenser  complains  that  his 

poore  Mnse  hath  spent  her  spared  store, 
Yet  little  good  hath  got,  and  much  lesse  gajTie. 

This  might  be  regarded  as  only  an  outburst 
of  the  discouragement  that  always  attends 
the  beginner,  but  Spenser  repeats  and  en- 
larges his  lament  in  after  life.  A  little 
later  Sir  Philip  Sidney  finds  "  just  cause  to 
make  a  pittiful  defence  of  poore  poetry," 
since,  "  from  almost  the  highest  estimation 
of  learning,"  it  "is  fallen  to  be  the  laugh- 
ingstocke  of  children."     And  toward    the 


close  of  the  period  Ben  Jonson  rages  in 
life-long  warfare  against  the  depraved  taste 
of  the  time,  while  Chapman  in  one  passage 
regrets  that  the  "  barbarous  worldling,  grov- 
elling after  gain,"  uses  Poesy  with  "rude 
hate,"  and  in  another  flings  defiance  at  the 
**  wolf -faced  worldlings  "  who,  caring  for 
' '  nothing  but  honours,  riches,  and  magis- 
tracy," bray  and  bark  against  the  muse. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  for  one  should  say 
that  poetry's  present  want  of  estimation, 
besides  being  very  dimly  demonstrated,  is 
also  very  imperfectly  accounted  for. 


The  Israelites  who  are  being  robbed  and 
driven  across  the  border  in  Russia  have 
probably  as  rich  a  sacred  literature  of  de- 
nunciation and  vengeance  from  which  to 
derive  assurance  of  the  fate  of  their  op- 
pressors as  anywhere  exists.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  them  brooding  with  gloomy  satis- 
faction over  the  solemn  passages  in  which 
the  Hebrew  poets,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  pictured  the  wrath  that  should 
overtake  those  who  dealt  ill  with  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Lord.  "  His  own  iniquities 
shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall 
be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins,"  was 
one  of  the  ''Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  King  of  Israel,"  to  which  the 
starving  refugees  within  "  the  Pale  "  doubt- 
less still  attach  the  childlike  and  invinci- 
ble faith  of  their  strangely  simi)le,  and  still 
more  strangely  subtile,  race. 

In  the  case  of  Russia  the  wisdom,  if  not 
the  inspiration,  of  Solomon  has  been  justi- 
fied with  a  swiftness  that  may  well  seem 
to  the  believers  the  evidence  of  the  anger 
of  the  Lord.  For  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  famine  that  is  now  scourging  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  that  is  more  extended  and 
more  temble  than  any  known  in  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  civilized  world,  has  been 
greatly  aggravated,  and  may  be  said  to  be, 
in  considerable  measure,  actually  caused  by 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

Over  a  very  great  portion  of  the  gi*ain- 
producing  region  of  Russia  the  Jews,  and 
they  alone,  have  furnished  the  money  for 
seed,  for  the  culture,  for  the  gathering,  and 
the  moving  of  the  crops.  The  tillers  of  the 
soil  in  Russia,  from  the  largest  landed  pro- 
prietor to  the  peasants  of  the  smallest  com- 
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munity,  have  for  more  than  a  generation 
been  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  to  an  extent 
that  has  compelled  them  to  mortgage,  not 
merely  their  land,  but  the  products  of  their 
lands,  for  at  least  a  year  ahead.  And  it  is 
to  the  Jew  that  they  have  been  forced  to  ap- 
ply for  the  means  to  continue  their  occupa- 
tion. With  the  first  signs  (in  the  winter  of 
1890-91)  of  the  ajoproaching  general  attack 
upon  their  race,  the  Jewish  capitalists  began 
not  merely  to  limit  their  advances,  but  to 
take  steps  to  collect  their  dues,  and  to  put 
their  property  in  such  shape  that  it  could 
be  hidden  and  transported  when  the  hour  of 
flight  or  of  exile  approached. 

Thus  the  area  of  tillage  last  year  was  dis- 
tinctly diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
means  for  securing  seed  and  labor.  By 
spring-time  the  policy  of  plunder  and 
banishment  for  the  Jews  had  been  greatly 
developed,  and  its  enforcement  was  ren- 


dered infinitely  harsher  by  the  unbridled 
hatred  of  the  people  for  the  race  whom 
they  believed  their  oppressors,  and  knew 
to  be  their  creditors.  By  harvest-time  the 
infatuated  peasants  and  proprietors  had 
almost  wholly  driven  the  Jews  from  their 
homes,  and  with  them  the  means  to  harvest 
the  crops. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  require  a  revela- 
tion to  see  the  relation  of  cause  and  efibct 
here.  Political  economy  is  not  an  inspired 
science.  Its  teachers  rather  boast  that  it 
is  unmoral,  and  its  critics  denounce  it  as 
heartless.  But  in  Russia  its  laws  have 
worked  swiftly,  and  with  terrible  justness, 
a  result  that  was  as  certain,  literally,  as 
"the  seed-time  and  the  harvest."  That 
result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  by, 
men  not  blinded  by  hatred ;  but,  to  cite 
Solomon  again,  "where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish." 
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STATION    LIFE    IN   AUSTRALIA. 
By  Sidney  Dickinson. 


AUSTRALIA,  the  island  -  conti- 
nent, resembles,  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  it,  one  of  the 
atolls  that  lie  in  the  tropic  waters  about 
it,  being,  in  effect,  a  great  ring  of  fertile 
soil  surrounded  by  the  barrenness  of 
ocean,  and  enclosing,  in  its  turn,  a  deso- 
late sea  of  rock  and  sand.  Dwellers  up- 
on the  outer  and  inner  circumferences 
of  this  circle  look  upon  similar  horizons. 
One  is  formed  of  water,  the  other  of  land, 
but  both  are  equally  flat  and  unbroken, 
both  suggest  infinite  sj^aces,  and  both 
tire  the  eye  with  their  aspect  of  unre- 
lieved monotony.  In  this  inhospitable 
land  of  interior  Australia  all  the  kind- 
ly influences  of  nature  fail.  The  rain- 
clouels  shun  it  or  pass  over  it  without 


meeting  the  hills  that  should  arrest  their 
course  and  pour  them  down  in  showers 
upon  the  yearning  soil ;  rivers,  wander- 
ing inland  from  their  sources  near  the 
shore,  sink  into  it  without  causing  it  to 
smile  ;  its  secrets  are  locked  in  perpet- 
ual drought,  and  its  histories  are  writ- 
ten in  the  bones  of  men  and  beasts  that, 
striving  to  jDenetrate  its  mysteries,  only 
added  thereto  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
fate  that  overtook  them  in  its  wilds. 

Along  the  entire  coast-line  of  Austra- 
lia, and  extending  inland  variously  for 
a  distance  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles,  is  a  belt  of  rich,  arable  land, 
which,  although  not  unvisited  locally 
by  drought  in  certain  seasons,  rarely 
disappoints  the  growers  of   grain    and 
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fruit,  and  of  all  necessary  things  that 
spring  from  fertile  soil.  In  these  re- 
gions the  grass  grows  rankly  and  the 
wheat  waves  thickly  under  genial  skies  ; 
the  valleys  and  hill-sides  are  rich  in  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  and  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  a  jun- 
gle of  ''  scrub,"  out  of  which,  like  pillars 
in  a  cathedral,  the  boles  of  enormous  eu- 
calypts  project  themselves.  Here  dai- 
ries flourish,  and  apples,  oranges,  figs, 
and  all  other  cheerful  fruits  ripen  in 
the  semi -torrid  sun,  and  a  thousand 
spouting  presses  pour  forth  juices  which, 
by  their  superb  bouquet,  recall  to  trav- 
elled minds  the  floods  from  Burgundian 
wine-tubs,  and  choicest  samples  from 
the  tuns  of  Bordeaux.  No  country  ex- 
ists of  finer  possibilities  (nor,  when  its 
youth  is  considered,  of  more  encourag- 
ing achievement)  than  this  of  the  Au- 
stralian  littoral,   which  is  already  well 


cult  of  description,  and  less  well  defined. 
It  is  a  country  of  vast  spaces  and  expand- 
ing views,  now  extending  in  level  and 
unbroken  stretches  for  a  hundred  miles, 
and  again  presenting  enormous  belts  of 
stunted  timber,  streaked  by  infrequent 
and  capricious  streams ;  here  showing 
shallow  lakes  with  barren  shores,  and 
there  a  cone  w^hose  even  slope  confirms 
the  evidence  already  given  by  the  vol- 
canic nature  of  the  soil.  In  these  dis- 
tricts one  misses  both  the  richness  of 
the  coastal  farms  and  the  barrenness  of 
the  dead  interior,  yet  catches  sugges- 
tions of  each.  The  soil  is  not  adapted 
to  vegetables  and  grain,  yet  the  heavy 
growth  of  "bush,"  the  occasional  water- 
ways and  ponds,  and  the  occurrence  of 
nutritious  grasses  forbid  its  abandon- 
ment. Even  at  its  best,  however,  it  is 
not  the  place  where  an  experienced 
American  or  British  farmer  would  look 
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Driving  Xhe   "Culls"   to   Market. 


developed  from  Brisbane  round  to  Ade- 
laide, and  includes  in  its  capabilities  the 
growth  of  every  food  that  is  known  to 
man. 

Between  this  zone  of  Australia  Felix 
and  the  haggard  desert  within  lies  an- 
other region,  more  irregular,  more  diffi- 


for  profit,  and  only  after  the  autumn 
and  winter  rains  is  there  a  trace  of  green 
upon  it.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies  efforts  were  made  to  reclaim 
and  cultivate  it,  but  all  ended  in  failure. 
The  soil  was  obdurate,  the  droughts 
were  frequent  and  protracted,  and  often 
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Making  a  Dam. 


broke  up  in  destructive  floods  ;  agricul- 
ture fought  a  losing  fight  for  a  time  and 
then  succumbed,  and  millions  of  acres  in 
Australia's  middle  belt  would  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  desert  had  it  not  been 
that  Providence  saw  fit,  in  ages  agone,  to 
give  to  humanity  one  animal — the  sheep. 
In  every  i)hase  of  Australian  develop- 
ment one  observes  the  influence  of  the 
Scotch.  These  people,  the  best  of  all 
British  colonists,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  tovnis,  and 
conspicuously  in  Melbourne  and  Ade- 
laide control  affairs  and  give  the  preva- 
lent tone  to  society.  Obser\ing  the 
important  part  they  have  played  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  it  is  natural 
enough  to  find  them  credited  with  the 
inauguration  of  that  industry  which  has 
had  the  chief  influence  in  making  the 
Australians,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, the  richest  people  in  the  world.* 

*The  latest  available  statistics  (1S90)  show  that  the 
average  wealth  of  Victoria  is  £390  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, and  of  New  South  Wales  £360  per  head.  The 
United  States  is  second  only  to  Australia  in  average 
-wealth,  £240  per  head. 


The  history  of  Australian  wool-grow- 
ing began  in  1793,  when  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Arthur,  of  Sydney,  landed  at  that  port 
a  herd  of  eight  fine-woolled  shee})  from 
the  Caj)e  of  Good  Hope.  The  success 
which  crowned  his  venture,  in  the  shape 
of  a  rapid  imj)rovement  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  wool  that  these  sheep 
23roduced,  was  so  great  that  IMi-.  McAr- 
thur,  ten  years  later,  sailed  for  Europe 
to  secure  some  S2)ecimens  of  Spanish 
merinos,  for  which  he  believed  the  hot, 
dry  climate  of  pastoral  Australia  was 
particularly  adapted.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  knew  the  value  of  their  flocks, 
and  had  made  the  exportation  of  meri- 
nos a  capital  offence.  Therefore  the 
Australian  Jason,  disappointed  in  his 
quest  for  this  fleece,  which,  if  not  itself 
golden,  he  believed  would  put  much 
gold  into  his  pocket,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  his  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  xlustralia  reached  the  interested  ears 
of  the  farmer -king,  George  III.  As 
Mc  Arthur's  luck  would  have  it,  the  king, 
some  years  before,  had  been  presented 
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by  his  cousin  of  Spain  with  a  pair  of  the 
finest  of  these  merinos,  and  from  the 
increase  thereof  he  graciously  gave  to 
the  Austrahan  four  splendid  animals, 
with  which  he  set  sail  rejoicing.  These 
high  bred  sheep  landed  safely  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  fully  realized  all  the  expec- 
tations of  their  owner  ;  they  improved 
the  grade  of  wool,  and  so  increased  and 
multiplied  that,  at  the  end  of  1890,  their 
progeny  had  spread  all  over  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  and  num- 
bered 101,267,084  individuals,  repre- 
senting, with  the  land  upon  which  thev 
pastured,  at  least  £400,000,000.*  New- 
fangled notions  prevail  but  slowly  in 
Australia,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
1830  that  Mr.  Mc Arthur's  enterprise 
was  generally  imitated.  Then,  however, 
there  was  an  important  movement  into 
the  interior,  and  the  wilds  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria  w^ere  startled  by  the 
unaccustomed  sight  of  wagon  -  trains 
"  trekking  "  across  the  wastes  in  search 
of  a  new  Canaan  of  sheep  and  wool. 
The  early  "  squatter  "  came  with  a  con- 
quering air.  Before  him  lay  limitless 
regions,  absolutely  ownerless  save  of 
nomadic  tribes  of  blacks,  and  as  he  as- 
cended some  gentle  slope,  and  saw  the 
vast  expanse  of  plain  and  forest,  stream 
and  lake  that  stretched  around  him  on 
every  hand,  he  extended  his  arms  like 
the  discoverer  of  a  new  world  and 
cried  :  "All  that  I  see  is  mine."  This 
act  was  his  title-deed,  and  was  not  dis- 
puted until,  years  after,  the  state  inter- 
fered to  control,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, its  ravished  domain  ;  he  pitched  his 
tents,  like  Abraham,  amid  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  apportioning  territories  as 
large  as  many  European  principalities 
among  his  sons  and  daughters,  lived  in 
truly  patriarchal  fashion,  and  reaped 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  of  an  eye  for 
the  "  main  chance."  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  the  Scotch  were  con- 
spicuous in  this  hegira,  and  that  the  list 
of  squatters  throughout  Australia  to-day 
reads  like  the  bead  -  roll  of  a  Highland 
clan. 

A  remarkable  concurrence  of  fortu- 
nate events  assisted  the  early  squatters. 
The  Government  of  the  day  supplied 
them  with  all  the  convict  labor  they  de- 

*  The  average  annual  increase  of  sheep  in  the  last  ten 
years,  throughout  Australasia,  has  been  3,500,000. 


sired  in  the  guise  of  "  assigned  servants," 
and  for  twenty  years  they  saw  their 
flocks  increase,  and  clipped  and  sent 
away  their  wool,  with  very  little  expense 
to  themselves.  When,  about  the  year 
1850,  over-production  reduced  profits 
until  fat  sheep  were  sold  at  a  shilhng  a 
head,  and  the  business  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  failure,  the  discovery  of  gold 
drew  hundreds  of  thousands  to  Victo- 
ria and  New  South  Wales  to  devour  the 
surplus  and  restore  confidence.  When 
the  ensuing  increase  again  brought 
supply  and  demand  into  equilibrium, 
the  American  war  broke  out  and  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  wool,  and  later  still, 
when  the  competition  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  began  to  be  felt,  the  frozen- 
mutton  industry  arose,  and  again 
brought  sheep  quotations  to  the  com- 
paratively remunerative  figure  of  seven 
and  eight  shillings  per  head,  where  they 
still  remain.  It  is  impossible  to  secure 
information  as  to  the  total  wealth  that 
has  accrued  to  these  lucky  squatters 
through  such  exceptional  circumstances, 
yet  there  are  many  individuals  whose 
present  annual  income  is  from  £10,000 
to  £100,000,  and  one  pastoral  king,  who 
owns  some  thirty  "  stations"  in  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales,  re- 
cently informed  me  that  his  net  profit 
in  1890  was  £192,000. 

Many  of  the  Australian  stations  are 
of  magnificent  proportions.  "  Old  Jim- 
my Tyson,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
who  is  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest 
man  in  Australia,  and  worth  at  least 
£2,000,000,  pastures  70,000  head  of 
cattle  upon  a  single  one  of  his  prop- 
erties, and  owns  stations,  both  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  each  of 
which  is  larger  than  Bavaria.  Mr.  Ali- 
son, of  New  South  Wales,  in  his  two 
adjoining  stations  of  Mergular  and  Can- 
ontjar,  holds  an  area  greater  than  Bel- 
gium, and  in  the  same  colony  Mr.  Will- 
iam Halliday's  "  Brookong  "  station  (one 
of  the  finest  in  Australia)  comprises 
200,000  acres  and  carries  250,000  sheep. 
The  three  stations  in  the  Riverina 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  owned  by 
Mr.  Henry  Bicketson,  upon  which 
most  of  the  material  and  illustrations 
for  this  article  were  secured,  carry  over 
200,000  sheep,  but  are  small  compared 
with  som.e  of  his  other  properties,  one 
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station  in  Queensland  consisting  of  over 
753,000  acres,  or  1,177  square  miles. 
The  stations  of  Fairbairn  &  Sons,  in 
southern  Queensland,  and  of  Elder, 
Smith  &  Co.,  in  South  Australia,  carry 
over  half  a  million  sheep  each,  and 
assist  very  materially  in  swelling  the 
enormous  wool  clip  of  Australia.  Fig- 
ures like  the  above  might  be  quoted  in- 
definitely, but  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
at  present  the  pastoral  lands  of  Austra- 
lia include  an  area  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  of  all  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Penns3dvania,  Ohio,  the  two 
Yirginias,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  com- 
bined. 

The  acquisition,  practically  without 
cost,  of  enormous  station  properties  nat- 
urally attracted  the  attention  of  the  var- 
ious colonial  governments,  and  after  a 
spirited  fight  between  interests  already 
established  on  the  soil  and  those  that 
sought  to  assume  possession  of  it,  laws 
were  passed  restricting  the  holding  of 
each  individual,  and  throwing  open  a 
large  part  of  the  country  to  "  selec- 
tion." As  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
descriptive,  rather  than  statistical  or 
historical,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumer- 
ate the  provisions  of  the  various  laws 
that  were  passed  upon  this  subject.  It 
is   enough  to  say  that  they  were  very 


to  the  present  figure  of  320  acres,  the 
large  station-owners  managed  to  hold 
on  to  most  of  their  possessions  by  the 
use  of  "  dummies."  By  this  device  the 
squatter  liimself,  all  the  members  of  his 
family,  his  servants,  shepherds,  boun- 
dary-riders, station-hands,  and  rabbiters 
each  registered  a  section,  the  dummies 
duly  handing  their  "  selection  "  over  to 
the  original  holder  for  a  slight  consid- 
eration. Here  and  there  a  crafty  one, 
j)erceiving  the  strength  of  his  position, 
refused  to  surrender  his  "  selection,"  and 
set  up  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
employer's  acres,  where  he  remained,  as 
a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  the  latter,  until 
induced  to  move  by  a  substantial  bribe. 
To  the  present  day  many  directors  of 
such  a  coup  remain,  forming  the  class 
known  as  "  cockatoo  farmers,"  who  are 
regarded  by  the  squatters  as  an  intoler- 
able nuisance — a  distinction  which  they 
often  seek  to  perpetuate  by  exercising 
their  right  of  running  roads  to  their  do- 
mains through  the  surrounding  proper- 
ties, leaving  gates  open  between  vari- 
ous "  paddocks  "  and  thus  mixing  the 
sheep  ;  pasturing  their  own  small  flocks 
upon  the  "  runs  "  about  them,  and  by  a 
thousand  petty  annoyances  forcing  the 
sale  of  their  holdings  at  three  or  four 
times  their  real  value.     In  general  the 


Changing  Paddocks. 


frequently  evaded,  and   that,  although  laws  authorizing  "  selection  "  upon  sta- 

the  amount  of  land  which  any  one  indi-  tion  properties  were  quite  unjustifiable, 

vidual  was  allowed  to  retain  was  gradu-  They  were  passed  in  order  to.  promote 

ally  restricted,  and  at  last  brought  down  agricultural  enterprise,  but  most  of  the 
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land  they  threw  open  was  quite  unfit 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  result  has 
been  to  hamper  the  squatting  inter- 
est without  promoting  any  other. 
Even  in  the  best  pastoral  country 
little  else  than  wheat  can  be  grown, 
and  this  is  such  an  uncertain  crop 
that  farmers  are  generally  satisfied  if 
in  three  years  out  of  five  they  ob- 
tain a  remunerative  harvest.     A  time 

may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  the  "  paddocks,"  as  the  various  fields  are 
extend  the  agricultural  area  in  order  to  called  (some  of  these  "  x^addocks  "  con- 
accommodate  the  increasing  population,  tain  12,000  acres),  and  changing  the 
That  time,  however,  is  still  far  distant,  flocks  from  one  to  another  as  necessity 
nor  can  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  may  demand,  he  keeps  them  in  excellent 
now  given  up  to  sheep  ever  be  utilized     order  ;    and   althouofh   he   has   learned 


for   husbandry   Avithout  extensive   and 
costly  irrigation. 

Notliing  can  appear  more  unpromis- 
ing to  the  unpractised  eye,  either   for 


many  bitter  lessons  from  former  years 
of  drought,  he  generally  manages  to 
prosper  in  spite  of  ajoparently  hostile 
conditions.     He    has    been    tauefht    to 


agriculture  or  any  other  useful  purpose,  place  little  dependence  upon  the  yearly 
than  most  of  the  pastoral  land  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  consists  chiefly  of  endless 
plains  of  sunbaked  red  and  yellow  clay, 
sparsely  carpeted  with  short,  dry  grass, 
which  is  in  many  places  so  scant  that 
the  sheep  seemed  pastured  upon  ab- 
solutely bare  soil.  The  experienced 
squatter,  however,  has  discovered  that 
this  sterile  expanse  produces  a  grass 
which,  while  it  seems  to  wither,  retains 
decided  nutritive  qualities.  Although  it 
can  support  but  a  limited  number  of 
sheep  to  the  acre,  it  affords  these  few"  a 
rich  and  fattening  diet.*     By  w^atching 


*  The  jinizinfr  value  of  Australian  land  varies  creatly. 
Fair  pastoral  country  will  carry  one  sheep  to  the  acre, 
and  an  average  of  one  sheep  to' two,  or  even  three  acres 
is  not  to  be  despised.  Even  a  ratio  of  one  sheep  to  tive 
acres  is  not  unusual.    In  the  Colac  district  of  Victoria, 


rainfall,  and  stores  in  "  dams "  (as  he 
calls  his  reservoirs  scooped  out  in  the 
hard  soil)  the  abundance  of  one  season 
against  the  j^ossible  dearth  of  the  next. 
When  grass  is  plentiful  and  rank,  he 
garners  great  quantities  of  it  in  stacks 
or  ensilage  pits,  and  endures  a  siege  of 
two  or  three  years  of  famine  with  un- 
troubled mind.     Losses  he  has  in  these 

which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Colonies,  the  land  will 
carry  three  or  four  sheep  to  the  acre,  but  can  here  be 
worked  to  greater  profit  lor  aLrricultural  ])urposes. 

The  value  of  stations  is  irauired  by  the  number  of 
sheep  upon  them.  A  fair  averaire  is  about  £3  per  sheep, 
with  land,  buildings,  implements,  dams,  and  all  other 
fixtures  thrown  in."  The  best  properties  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  are  valued  at  from  £4  10.<.  to  £7.  and 
even  £10.  per  acre  for  the  land  alone,  and  in  case  of  sales 
on  this  basis  the  stock  are  either  sold  by  auction,  or 
taken  by  the  purchaser  of  the  land  at  a  valuation. 

The  average  income  of  station  properties  is  from  five 
per  cent,  to'  twelve  per  cent.,  according  to  season  and 
the  skill  of  the  manager. 
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seasons,  of  course  ;  but  tliey  are  sliglit 
compared  with  the  ruin  which  often 
threatened  him  in  former  times,  and  one 
good  year  at  present  more  than  atones 
for  two  bad  ones.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation, however,  when  the  seasons 
of  ripening  and  of  rain  follow  each  other 
in  due  order.  The  average  squatter  is 
not  an  emotional  person,  but  he  is  nev- 
ertheless accustomed  to  rejoice  loudly 
when  he  hears  the  tumultuous  down- 
rushing  of  the  autumn  rain  reverberat- 
ing upon  his  roof  of  corrugated  iron, 
promising  rich  pasturage  for  the  lamb- 
ing ewes  and  consequent  strength  to 
their  offspring.  It  is  astonishing  to 
look  forth  over  the  expanse  of  these 
erstwhile  barren  plains  and  see  how 
suddenly  they  revive  at  the  touch  of  the 
showers.  In  a  few  hours  the  brown 
wastes  of  burnt  earth  are  veiled  in  deli- 
cate green,  and  in  a  week  the  grass  is 
ankle-deep,  and  the  sheep,  like  the 
young  woman  observed  by  the  elder 
Weller  at  the  Ebenezer  Junction  tea- 
drinking,  seem  "  swellin'  wisibly  before 
our  wery  eyes,"     The   tenacity   of  the 


An  Orphan. 

soil,  which  militates  against  the  growth 
of  crops,  assists  the  grass  by  holding 
the  water  near  the  surface,  where  it  can 
be  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  roots  ;  and 


so  rankly  does  it  grow  that  the  ducks 
and  geese  leave  the  rivers,  and  the 
cranes  and  herons  the  fens,  to  feed  up- 
on its  juicy  substance  as  it  lies  half- 
sodden  in  shallow  pools. 

The  life  and  cultivation  of  the  sheep 
represent  the  mainspring  of  station  ex- 
perience ;  the  squatter's  year  begins 
and  ends  in  the  sign  of  the  Ram.  The 
twelvemonth  which  affords  elsewhere 
four  seasons,  brings  to  pastoral  Aus- 
tralia but  two — those  of  shearing  and 
lambing.  Both  are  periods  of  feverish 
activity  and  arduous  toil,  while  between 
them  life  is  easy  and  even  indolent. 
The  shearing  season,  although  lasting- 
only  two  or  three  months  in  any  one 
section,  comprises  in  its  complete  round 
nearly  nine  months  of  the  year.  It  is 
earliest  in  the  hot  districts  of  northern 
Queensland,  where  it  begins  in  Febru- 
ary— the  August  of  the  Souths  inverted 
year — and  slowly  spreads  down  over 
the  country,  carrying  with  it  the  enor- 
mous nomadic  bands  of  shearers,  through 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  where 
it  ends  during  October,  From  Victoria 
many  shearers  pass  over  to 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  the  climate  being 
cooler,  shearing  does  not 
end  until  midsummer.* 

The  shearer  is  a  distinct 
identity,  a  peculiar  element 
in  the  ranks  of  Australian 
labor.  He  holds  himself 
aloof  from  the  ordinary 
workers,  and  looks  upon  his 
employment  in  the  light  of 
a  profession.  He  is  usually 
well  to  do,  and  owns  his 
horse  and  equipment.  He  is 
often  a  small  "  selector,"  who 
takes  a  turn  at  shearing  to 
help  out  his  income  ;  or  the 
son  of  a  prosperous  farm- 
er.    He  is  also,  as  a    rule, 


*  The  wool  clip  in  Australasia  in  1890 
amouuted  to  1,(500,000  bales,  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  about  £25,000,000. 
About  seventy  per  cent,  of  wool  exported 
is  greasy,  and  thirty  per  cent,  scoured, 
and  last  year's  prices  were,  on  the  av- 
erage, 10)4  d'  and  18d.  respectively. 
These  prices  are  well  up  to  the  average 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  There  is  great  variation  in 
the  weights  of  fleeces  before  and  after  scouring.  There 
are  records  of  clips  weighing  thirty  pounds  each  before 
scouring,  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  weight  disap- 
peared when  the  wool  was  ready  for  manufacture ;  six- 
pound  fleeces  (scoured)  are,  however,  very  common. 
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frugal  and  temperate,  and  by  careful 
investment  of  liis  money  may  even  rise 
in  time  to  become  a  station-owner  him- 
self. Many  of  the  shearing  fraternity, 
however,  confess  to  a  taste  for  pleas- 
ure, and  when  the  season  is  over,  and 
they  have  received  their  checks  for 
£120  or  £150  (for  all  payments  for 
station  work  are  made  in  checks,  and 
not  in  cash),  they  settle  dow^n  at  some 
convenient  "  bush  pub."  until  they  have 
"  knocked  it  down  "  (to  use  their  own 
expressive  vernacular)  for  the  board 
and  lodging  and  poisonous  liquor  which 
the  establishment  provides.  When  their 
money  is  exhausted  they  are  turned 
out,  and  "  humping  bluey  "  (shoulder- 
ing their  blanket)  and  carrying  a  smoke- 
blackened  "billy,"  or  tin  pail  for  mak- 
ing tea,  they  sally  forth  into  the  hot 
summer  weather  and  make  their  way 
northward  again  to  await  the  open- 
ing of  another  shearing  season.*  In 
this  estate  they  swell  the  noble  army  of 

*  Sl>carers  make  use  of  an  ordiuary  jar<ron,  in  converse 
anionir  themselves,  of  which  the  stranger  can  make  lit- 
tle or  nothinsr.  The  foUowiugr  sentence  was  repeated  to 
the  writer  by  a  gentleman  who  overheard  it  in  a  conversa- 
tion between  two  shearers  in  the  "  back  blocks  "  of  ^ew 
South  Wales  :  "^  I  waltzed  down  to  the  shed,  took  down 
the  tongs  (shears),  pulled  out  a  blooming  papillon  (woolly 
sheep),  and  was  going  down  the  whipping  side  (right  side) 


"  swagmen  "  or  "sundowners,"  who  are 
chiefly  the  fearful  human  wrecks  which 
the  ebbing  tide  of  mining  enterj^rise 
has  left  stranded  in  Australia,  and  who 
have  earned  the  title  above  quoted  b}' 
their  habit  of  turning  up  at  sunset  at 
the  station  gates  to  den)  and  a  night's 
lodging.  Their  demand  is  seldom  re- 
fused ;  in  fact  every  well-equipped  sta- 
tion has  its  "  travellers'  hut "  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  these  gentry.  Nor  are 
rations  withheld.  They  are  all  provided 
with  the  regulation  pound  of  mutton, 
and  the  pint  of  flour  for  the  evening 
"  damper  " — an  unleavened  cake  l)aked 
upon  the  coals,  which  would  confuse 
the  digestive  powers  of  any  other 
stomach  than  that  of  the  ostrich  or  a 
swagman.  The  native  hospitality  of 
the  squatters  accounts  in  part  for  this 
treatment,  but  it  is  largely  abetted  by 
the  rejected  "  sundowner's "  habit  of 
killing  a  few  sheep  as  he  passes  through 
the    paddocks,    wringing    the  necks    of 

with  both  blades  hea%ily  loaded  (with  all  expedition) 
when  the  boss  came  up  and  shot  me  dead  (discharged 
me).  I  went  back  to  the  hut  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump,  collared  my  swag  (seized  my  blankets),  chucked  the 
hide  on  the  old  crocodile  (saddled  the  horse),  went  down 
river  like  a  frog  (with  lon^  jumps  at  full  speed),  and 
had  clipped  a  hundred  ana  forty  by  sundo\vn  the  next 
afternoon." 
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stray  geese,  or  "  accidentally  "  dropping 
a  lighted  match  under  some  hayrick 
or  woolshed.  Station-owners  stand  in 
wholesome  awe  of  these  vagrants,  of 
whom  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
station  to  quarter  and  feed  as  many  as 
three  or  four  thousand  in  a  year.  The 
unwritten  law  of  station  usage  forbids 
them  to  remain  for  more  than  one  night 
in  any  given  place  ;  having  enjoyed 
shelter  and  the  provisions  above  de- 
scribed, they  must  in  the  early  morning 
resume  their  journey. 

A  station  at  shearing  time  is  one  of 
the  busiest  places  in  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  multitudinous  exercises  which  the 
occasion  demands.  Some  are  driving 
in  the  flocks  from  paddocks  that  are 
often  forty  and  fifty  miles  away.  Others 
are  washing  the  sheep,  drafting  the  va- 
rious kinds  into  appropriate  pens,  dip- 
ping those  that  give  indications  of  dis- 
ease, and  tarring  the  cuts  made  by  the 
shears  ;  while  the  shouts  of  the  herders 
and  the  shrill  barking  of  the  sheep-dogs 
add  to  the  excitement.  In  the  long 
shearing-shed,  roofed  with  corrugated 
iron,  and  furnished  on  one  side  with 
pens  packed  with  sheep  awaiting  the 
rape  of  their  fleece,  a  score  or  two  of 
men,  bent  half  double,  and  each  with  a 
woolly  animal  between  his  knees,  rap- 
idly ply  the  gleaming  shears.  The 
warm  and  greasy  coat  falls  around  the 
shearer  in  unbroken  masses  ;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  sheep,  a  naked  and  gro- 
tesque parody  of  his  former  rounded 
self,  is  ejected  through  a  small  door  in 
the  side  of  the  shed,  and  another, 
dragged  forth  by  the  hind  leg  and  un- 
availingly  kicking  and  struggling  upon 
the  slippery  floor,  is  undergoing  the 
same  operation.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  most  experienced  shearers 
work  is  remarkable.  A  first-class  hand 
will  clip  from  120  to  140  sheep  in  a 
day,  and  earn  therefor  the  comfortable 
wage  of  15  to  18  shillings.  In  many 
sheds  the  click  of  the  shears  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  whirr  and  rattle  of 
the  shearing  machines,  w4iich,  although 
no  quicker  than  an  experienced  work- 
man, give  a  cleaner  cut,  and,  in  skilled 
hands,  do  not  wound  the  animals.  As 
fast  as  the  fleeces  fall  they  are  gathered 
up  by  boys  and  carried  to  the  sorters, 
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and  thence  to  the  presses,  where  they 
are  condensed  into  bales,  marked  with 
the  device  and  number  of  the  station, 
and  then  loaded  upon  drays  for  con- 
veyance to  the  nearest  railway  by 
straining  "  bullock  teams."  These  pict- 
uresque trains  of  six  or  seven  yoke  of 
oxen  are  not  owned  by  the  squatters  as 
a  rule,  but  by  professional  teamsters, 
who  follow  the  movements  of  the  shear- 
ers, and  truck  the  wool  from  the  sta- 
tions at  a  price  agreed  upon.  Arrived 
at  the  great  wool  stores  of  Melbourne 
or  Sydney,  Brisbane  or  Adelaide,  hy- 
drauhc  presses  squeeze  three  of  the 
bales  into  the  space  that  one  occupied 
before,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  their 
long  voyage  to  London  or  Antwerp. 

The  shearers  are  quartered  on  the 
station,  either  in  the  huts  which  sur- 
round the  homestead  buildings,  or  in 
tents  pitched  hard  by,  wherefrom  at 
night  are  heard  to  issue  gay  sounds  of 
reveliy,  accompanied  by  the  dulcet 
strains  of  an  accordion,  or  of  fiddle 
scraped  with  strenuous  bow.  The 
shearer's  life,  although  a  hard  one,  is 
free  and  healthy,  and  has  its  attractions. 

The  shearing  fraternity,  like  every 
other  body  of  laborers  in  Australia,  is 
highly  organized,  and  has  a  powerful 
"Union,"  with  connections  and  ramifi- 
cations all  over  the  Colonies.  So  im- 
portant has  this  body  become  of  late 
that  an  opposing  combination  has  been 
formed  by  the  squatters,  under  the 
name  of  the  Pastoralists'  Union,  to  re- 
sist their  exactions.  A  contest  impar- 
alleled  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  recently  been  going  on  between 
these  organizations  in  Queensland.  The 
bone  of  contention  has  been  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  freedom  of  contract,"  the 
pastoralists  insisting  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  hire  anyone  whom  they 
chose,  and  the  shearers  demanding  that, 
only  members  of  the  Shearers'  Union 
should  be  employed.  There  was  no 
issue  raised  as  to  wages  or  hours  of 
work,  both  sides  being  practically 
agreed  upon  these  points.  As  the- 
squatters  refused  to  relinquish  their- 
rights  in  engaging  whomsoever  they 
wished,  a  general  strike  was  ordered^ 
every  union  shearer  refused  work  just 
as  the  shearing  season  opened,  and 
camps  of  armed  Unionists  were  formed 
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upon  the  routes  between  the  stations 
and  the  railways,  in  order  to  intercept 
any  free  laborers  who  might  come  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  squatters. 
The  country  was  also  patrolled  by 
mounted  shearers  armed  with  rifles  and 
revolvers,  and  uttering  sanguinary 
threats  against  the  station-owners  and 
all  who  should  venture  to  assist  them. 
Many  woolsheds  and  fences  were  burned, 
and  only  the  timely  occurrence  of  rain 
prevented  the  use  of  the  ''fire-stick" 
upon  the  dry  grass  of  the  runs.  The 
squatters  sent  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney, 
and  brought  up  steamer  after  steamer 
loaded  with  "free"  labor,  and  called 
upon  the  Government  to  protect  them. 
The  Government  responded  by  sending 
to  the  scene  of  action  police,  mounted 
troops,  and  Gatling-guns,  and  marched 
the  laborers  through  howling  hordes 
of  Unionists  to  their  destination.  Many 
arrests  for  intimidation,  followed  by 
trials  and  imprisonment,  kept  the  strik- 
ers within  bounds,  and  after  three 
months  of  obstruction  on  one  side,  and 
dogged  persistency  on  the  other,  the 
shearing  was  completed.  The  expenses 
of  the  struggle  to  the  Government,  the 
squatters,  and  the  Shearers'  Union  were 
enormous,  aggregating,  it  is  estimated, 
something  over  $1,000,000.  The  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  that,  al- 
though defeated,  the  Unionists  show  ev- 
ery intention  to  renew  the  fight  at  the 
first  opportunity,  and,  by  striking  at 
the  leading  industry  of  the  Colonies, 
to  involve  an  enormous  class  of  land- 
owners and  agents,  shipping,  brokerage, 
and  commercial  firms  in  the  labor  war 
which  has  already  hindered  by  twenty 
years  Australia's  full  development. 

The  labor  of  shearing  is  lightened 
and  brightened  by  the  number  who  en- 
gage in  it.  The  toils  of  the  lambing 
season,  however,  fall  entirely  upon  the 
permanent  force  of  the  station,  which  is 
never  large,  and  in  an  unfavorable  year 
this  limited  contingent  has  abundant 
work  cut  out  for  it.  The  visitor  to  Aus- 
tralian stations  is,  in  fact,  apt  to  be 
surprised  at  the  small  number  of  men 
engaged  upon  them.  The  invention  of 
wire  fencing  permits  the  vast  runs  to  be 
cut  up  into  convenient  sections  at  small 
expense,  so  that  the  numerous  shep- 
herds   who    were  formerly  indispensa- 


ble are  now  no  longer  required.  Indeed, 
the  working  force  of  the  largest  modern 
station  may  be  limited  to  a  manager,  two 
boundary  -  riders,  and  three  or  four 
hands  for  general  work.  If  the  summer 
rains  have  been  copious,  and  a  rich  car- 
pet of  new  grass  invites  the  pregnant 
ewes,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of 
unfavorable  results.  But  if  the  blazing 
skies  of  January  and  February  have 
withheld  their  moisture,  and  March  has 
come  and  gone  without  its  expected 
showers,  there  is  trouble  ahead,  and 
much  vexation  of  spirit.  The  ewes, 
scantily  fed  upon  the  juiceless  grasses, 
grow  weak,  and  when  their  hour  of  trial 
comes  fall  in  thousands  and  die  of  starva- 
tion ;  while  their  offspring,  deprived  of 
sustenance,  sprinkle  the  plains  with  piti- 
ful fluffy  balls.  ^Vhen  these  conditions 
prevail  the  whole  station  must  be  con- 
stantly patrolled,  the  fallen  ewes  assisted 
to  rise  and  gently  led  to  the  water-holes, 
and  to  the  hay  which  is  carted  out  by 
tons  from  the  station-yard,  while  the 
motherless  lambs  are  taken  to  the  home- 
stead to  be  nourished  by  hand.  But  in 
spite  of  all  attention  hundreds  will  die 
and  all  the  flocks  be  much  weakened. 
In  former  years  a  severe  drought  in 
lambing-time  spelled  ruin,  and  as  many 
as  20,000  sheep  often  died  on  a  single 
run  ;  but  nowadays  the  squatters  are 
well  armed  against  it  and  regard  it  with 
little  apprehension.'^ 

One  frequent  accompaniment  of 
drought,  however,  the  squatter  still 
holds  in  mortal  terror,  and  that  is  fire. 
Every  dry  season  brings  its  story  of 
acres  blackened,  homesteads  ruined,  and 
sheep  destroyed,  and  no  amount  of  fore- 
sight avails  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  A 
fire  on  the  vast  Australian  ranges  is  as 
terrible  as  the  prairie  fires  of  the  Amer- 
ican Northwest,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  destructive.  Driven  by  the  fierce 
north  wind  that  often  bears  down  with 
hurricane  force  across  the  whole  coun- 
try, it  passes  on  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train,  leaping  the  rivers,  climb- 


*  About  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  on  a 
station  are  breeding-ewes,  from  which  an  annual  increase 
of  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  is  reckoned. 
It  is  considered  a  "  bad  year  "  when  a  fifty  per  cent,  in- 
crease is  secured.  About  one-fourth  of  the  flocks  are 
sold  annually,  in  the  shai)e  of  "culls"  for  the  butchers 
or  as  "store  sheep"  to  the  small  farmers,  who  fatten 
them  for  the  market.  Those  that  are  poorest  as  wool- 
growers  are  selected  for  such  disposition. 
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ing  the  mountains,  dissolving  the  for- 
ests, and  burning  to  a  cinder  all  the 
sheep  and  cattle  in  its  path.  To  guard 
as  far  as  possible  against  this  calamity 
most  stringent  laws  exist  concerning 
the  careless  or  criminal  use  of  fire.  Sta- 
tion hands  in  the  dry  season  watch  a 
lighted  match  as  anxiously  as  if  they 
stood  upon  a  powder  magazine,  and  on 
days  when  the  north  wind  is  abroad  will 
even  deny  themselves  their  cherished 
smoke,  lest  a  single  spark  falling  upon 
the  tinder-like  grass  should  involve  the 
whole  region  in  f3ame.  An  equal  dan- 
ger, in  stations  which  front  the  rivers, 
or  the  tortuous  creeks  that  empty  into 
them,  is  sometimes  found  in  fire's  op- 
posing element,  water.  Although  the 
local  skies  are  like  brass,  and  the  earth 
under  foot  like  ashes,  heavy  floods  may 
be  collecting  in  the  upper  stretches  of 
the  river.  The  sheep  have  perhaps  for 
days  and  weeks  been  cropping  the 
scanty  pasturage  that  the  drought  has 
spared  upon  the  edge  of  the  stream, 
which  now  consists  merely  of  a  suc- 
cession of  water -holes  between  long 
stretches  of  sun-cracked  mud.  Then,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  perhaps,  there 
comes  the  rush  of  clammy  wind  that 
forms  the  avant  courrier  of  the  storm, 
and  when  the  morning  dawns  the  river 
is  "  running  a  banker,"  the  plains,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  covered  with  a 
muddy  sea,  and  down  the  tawny  current 
the  drowned  sheep  roll  in  thousands, 
entangled  amid  the  wreck  of  fences  and 
uprooted  trunks  of  trees.  Against  such 
vicissitudes  must  the  squatter  strive  lest 
he  become  too  full  of  fatness  and  for- 
get the  weak  estate  of  mortals. 

The  manager  of  a  station  must  be  a 
man  who  has  had  experience  of  these 
things  and  overcome  them.  In  him  is 
vested  an  absolute  control  of  projDerties 
which  their  owner,  immersed  in  other 
pursuits  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  even 
England,  often  leaves  unreservedly  in 
his  hands  for  months  and  years  togeth- 
er.  His  work  is  nominally  light,  but 
his  responsibility  is  enormous.  He  must 
control  eveiy  enterprise  that  is  being 
carried  out  upon  the  often  vast  area 
under  his  supervision  ;  attend  to  the 
station's  equipment  and  accounts  ;  fore- 
cast, as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrence 
of  wet  or  dry  seasons,  and  be  prepared 


for  either  ;  see  that  the  sheep  are  suf- 
ficiently nourished  but  not  overfed,  and 
keep  himself  informed  as  to  the  exact 
condition  of  every  flock  upon  the  run. 
He  must  vigilantly  watch  for  the  appear- 
ance of  foot-rot  (scab  is  now  unknown 
in  Australia),  a  neglected  case  of  which 
may  result  in  contamination  that  will 
cost  his  principal  thousands  of  pounds  ; 
he  must  fix  the  date  of  shearing,  and 
make  full  preparations  for  the  lambing 
season  ;  select  the  sheep  for  the  market ; 
separate  grade  from  grade,  and  attend 
promptly  to  the  thousand  and  one  details 
which  changing  conditions  thrust  con- 
stantly upon  him. 

The  manager's  lieutenants  are  the 
"  boundary-riders,''  whose  duty  it  is  to 
patrol  the  estate  and  keep  him  in- 
formed upon  every  portion  of  it.  These 
are  young,  active  men,  to  whom  fifty 
miles  a  day  upon  horseback  is  mere 
pastime  ;  well  educated  often,  not  a  few 
of  them  younger  sons  of  patrician 
English  families,  all  habituated  to 
fatigue  and  hardship,  and  finding  in  the 
free,  wild  life  of  the  plains  a  fascination 
from  which  they  rarely  break  away. 
The  nature  of  their  duties  may  be  par- 
tially understood  from  the  following 
conversation.  We  had  sat  down  to  sup- 
per, the  artist  and  the  writer,  with  the 
station  manager  and  two  of  his  "  boun- 
dary-riders." One  was  old  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  other  was  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  his  duties  through  stern  experience. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to-day  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  manager,  addressing  the  latter. 

"  I  have  been  along  the  river  for  ten 
miles,  then  crossed  over  to  No.  4  pad- 
dock, came  down  by  the  woolshed,  and 
around  by  So-and-So's  selection  to  the 
house  again." 

"  Ah  !  that's  about  thirty  miles  ;  you 
took  your  time  about  it.  Did  j'ou  find 
much  water  in  the  Seven-mile  Bend  ?  " 

"Well,  there  was  a  decent  bit  of 
water  there." 

"  There  was,  was  there  ?  And  how 
high  was  it  ?  Did  it  touch  the  roots  of 
the  old  red  gum,  or  was  it  only  up  to 
the  burnt  stump  ?  " 

"I  didn't  notice  ;  it  seemed  a  good- 
ish  height." 

"  You  didn't  notice  ?  What  did  you 
go  there  for  if  not  to  notice  ?  " 

"I  went  there  because   I   saw  some 
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horses  there,  and  wanted  to  see  whose 
they  were." 

"  And  whose  were  they  ?  " 

"  They  were  ours." 

"AU  of  them?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so." 

"  So  you  don't  know  ?  Did  you  take 
any  particular  note  of  their  brands? 
How  were  they  marked  and  colored  ?  " 

"  Well,  all  the  brands  I  saw  were  our 
brands.  One  horse  was  white,  and  there 
were  two  black  ones,  one  of  them  a 
mare,  and  four  bays,  one  with  the  nigh 
hind  foot  white,  and  a  docked  tail." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  !  And  don't  you 
know  that  that  is  one  of  old  Mac-Tag- 
gart's  horses  ?  Been  on  the  station  three 
months,  and  only  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  horses  on  it,  and  you  don't  know 
their  marks  yet  ?  The  fence  is  down 
somewhere  ;  did  you  find  the  break  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  go  to  look  ;  the  fence  was 
half  a  mile  from  where  I  was." 

"You  go  and  look  to-morrow.  The 
idea  of  a  man  supposed  to  be  a  boun- 
dary -  rider  and  not  knowing  MacTag- 
gart's  horses  !  And  how  high  is  the 
grass  in  the  paddock  with  the  last 
batch  of  weaners  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it's  a  pretty  good  height." 

"  But  how  high — half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  ?  I  want  to  know  how  long  it's  go- 
ing to  last  them  this  dry  weather.  And 
did  you  see  any  new  rabbit  burrows 
anywhere  ?  " 

"I  don't  recollect  any." 

"  In  other  words,  you  didn't  trouble 
to  look.  You'U  have  to  keep  your  eyes 
open  better  than  that  if  you  expect  to 
do  anything  on  a  station  " — and  so  on 
for  half  an  hour,  with  questions  cover- 
ing every  paddock,  gate,  water-hole,  and 
a  dozen  other  details  of  locality,  which 
the  manager  had  as  clearly  before  him 
as  if  he  were  looking  upon  an  elaborate 
map  of  the  property.  The  boundary- 
rider's  course  of  education  is  arduous, 
but  when  it  is  completed  he  is  Hke  a 
carefuUy  indexed  book  of  ready  refer- 
ence, which  his  superior  can  open  on 
the  instant  at  any  desired  page. 

The  ordinary  station  hands  fill  the 
post  of  general  executive,  and  with  no 
distinctive  duties  outside  the  limits  of 
the  homestead  are  likely  to  be  called 
upon  at  any  time  for  all  sorts  of  ofSces. 
There  is  always  plenty  of  work  for  them, 


for,  as  most  stations  are  remote  from 
the  centres  of  population,  many  neces- 
sary manufactures  and  repairs  must  be 
done  on  the  premises.  Blacksmithing, 
fence-building,  the  erection  of  sheds 
and  outhouses,  the  digging  and  brick- 
ing up  of  cisterns,  and  the  practice  of  a 
dozen  other  trades  are  constantly  in 
operation.  Besides  these  employments 
there  is  branding  in  its  season,  the 
breaking  of  colts  to  saddle  and  harness, 
and,  in  many  localities,  such  commin- 
gling of  work  and  sport  as  is  found  in 
curtailing  the  superabundance  of  rab- 
bits and  kangaroos.  There  is  also  land 
to  be  cleared,  which  is  accomplished  by 
"  ring-barking "  the  trees,  and  leaving 
them  to  stand  until  the  slow  process  of 
decay  brings  them  to  the  earth,  where 
the}^  are  either  set  on  fire  or  allowed  to 
rot  into  the  soil  upon  which  they  fall. 
The  growths  of  eucalyptus,  iron-wood, 
wattle,  and  box,  by  their  absorption  of 
water  starve  out  the  grass,  and  their 
destruction  is  essential  to  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  soil.  There  are  few  more 
ghastly  sights  in  nature  than  an  Austra- 
lian ring-barked  forest,  whose  twisted 
limbs  of  pallid  white  suggest  the  spec- 
tres of  men  who  have  died  in  pain.  Be- 
sides the  working  force  of  stations  above 
enumerated  there  is  usually  a  China- 
man, who  assiduously  attends  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  which  are  as  es- 
sential here  as  on  board  ship  to  prevent 
outbreaks  of  scurvy — a  disease  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  early  days 
when  mutton  and  "damper"  constitut- 
ed almost  exclusively  the  station  bill 
of  fare.  There  is  also  a  "  black  fellow  " 
or  two  often  loafing  about  the  home- 
stead —  degraded,  shiftless  characters, 
the  unworthy  remnants  of  once  powerful 
and  dangerous  tribes.  Not  infrequently 
they  are  the  hereditary  rulers  of  the  dis- 
trict which  the  station  now  occupies — 
for  tribal  boundaries  were  well  defined 
and  carefully  regarded  by  the  natives — 
who  willingly  relinquished  a  birthright 
they  had  not  the  power  to  keep  for  a 
warm  lodging,  enough  clothing  for  de- 
cency, and  unlimited  tobacco.  "  Him 
budgery  (good)  man  ! "  he  will  often  ex- 
claim, with  royal  condescension,  when  he 
alludes  to  the  present  owner  of  his  acres  ; 
"him  alia  same  mate  b'longa  mine!" 
and  receive  his  tribute  of  "  'bacca  "  with 
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the  air  of  one  monarch  accepting  gifts 
from  a  less  powerful  cousin  in  the  purple. 

Participation  in  horse-breaking  is  of- 
ten permitted  to  the  visitor,  if  inclined 
for  such  entertainment.  A  heav}^  wagon 
is  drawn  out,  equipped  with  a  powerful 
brake,  and  the  half -trained  horses,  with 
much  kicking  and  squealing,  and  by 
dint  of  great  skill  and  agility,  are  at- 
tached to  the  machine.  The  manager 
perches  himself  upon  the  lofty  seat, 
reins  firmly  grasped  and  foot  on  brake, 
while  three  or  four  station-hands  hold 
the  vicious  animals.  The  other  partici- 
pants in  the  excursion  tumble  in  over 
the  tail-board  as  best  they  can  ;  the 
horses  are  released,  and  plunge,  and 
spring  sidewise,  and  try  to  climb  into 
the  vehicle.  The  lash  sings  in  the  air 
and  cuts  cruelly,  and  after  much  com- 
motion and  threatened  capsizing,  the 
team  springs  away  at  a  zigzag  gallop 
which  may  continue  for  a  mile.  The 
road  lies  through  narrow  gates,  amid 
wastes  of  ring-marked  timber,  down 
one  bank  of  a  creek  and  up  another, 
affording  an  exhilaration  which  even 
tobogganing  or  the  switch-back  rail- 
way cannot  furnish.  The  driving,  like 
the  riding,  on  Australian  stations  is  of 
a  dare-devil  sort,  and  an  experience  of 
either  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  station-owners,  who  have  had  the 
courage,  foresight,  and  endurance  to 
develop  the  enormous  domain  of  pas- 
toral Australia,  form  a  distinct  and 
characteristic  class  in  the  population  of 
the  Colonies.  They  are,  almost  without 
exception,  men  of  strong  physique  and 
enormous  vitality,  as  befits  pioneers  in 
a  land  which,  while  it  has  offered  en- 
couragement to  enterprise,  has  set  the 
price  of  success  very  high  in  drafts  on 
pluck  and  energy.  There  are  few  ro- 
mances more  absorbing  than  the  life- 
histories  of  Australian  squatters,  nor  do 
the  records  of  nations  show  greater 
mutations,  conflicts,  and  revolutions. 
Battles  with  hostile  tribes  of  cannibal 
blacks  ;  storm,  flood,  and  famine  ;  finan- 
cial stringency  and  bewildering  success 
in  swift  alternation — no  other  race  than 
that  which  sprang  from  the  loins  of 
England  could  have  endured  with  equal 
complacency  such  enormous  vicissitudes. 
This  generation  of  pioneers  is  passing 
away  in  ripeness  of  years  and  the  glow 


of  great  successes.  Large  families  con- 
tinue the  line,  but  they  are  not  like  their 
founders.  Their  life  has  been  easy  where 
that  of  their  progenitors  was  hard ; 
they  know  the  ways  of  cities,  and  have 
had  experience  of  travel  and  foreign  ed- 
ucation, and  in  expanding  their  horizon 
have  lost  that  singleness  of  aim  and  in- 
tensity of  purpose  which  make  the  now 
vanishing  squatter  class  such  an  inter- 
esting study.  The  increasing  luxury  of 
colonial  life,  and  the  inevitable  division 
of  the  enormous  estates  over  which  the 
early  settlers  ruled  like  shepherd  kings, 
will  ultimately  result  in  the  extinction 
of  a  class  which  may  fairly  be  termed 
the  mainspring  of  Australia's  wonderful 
development. 

The  homes  which  the  better  order  of 
squatters  have  founded  are  as  interest- 
ing as  themselves.  Their  houses  are 
invariably  well-built  and  commodious 
structures,  standing  amid  choice  gar- 
dens, which  are  like  oases  in  the  arid 
expanse  of  plain  that  surrounds  them  ; 
furnished  comfortably,  and  at  times  lux- 
uriously, containing  libraries,  and  often 
equipped  with  many  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments, upon  which  the  ladies  of  the 
station  perform  with  skill.  Some  of  these 
structures  are  built  of  stone,  drawn  by 
oxen  from  quarries  fifty,  and  even  a 
hundred,  miles  away,  and  represent  an 
enormous  outlay,  in  that  every  aid  to 
their  construction  has  been  furnished 
by  timber  merchants  and  ironmongers 
from  cities  which  might  seem  to  resi- 
dents in  more  settled  countries  almost 
to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Some  few  station-owners  even  possess 
picture-galleries  of  value,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  owned  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Arm}i:age,  of  "  Wooloomanata," 
between  Melbourne  and  Geelong,  which 
includes  representative  works  hy  Mun- 
kacsy.  Sir  Fi'ederick  Leighton,  Gerome, 
and  many  other  modern  artists  of  note 
in  all  the  leading  European  schools,  and 
cost  its  possessor  some  £25,000. 

Most  station  residences  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  home  and  a  caravansary 
combined.  The  quarters  of  the  family 
are  usually  supplemented  by  a  commo- 
dious structure  divided  into  rooms  for 
guests,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  appear- 
ing at  all  times  and  seasons,  either  with 
or  without    special  invitation.     If  you 
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are  known  to  the  proprietor  you  have 
but  to  express  a  desire  to  visit  him,  and 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  come,  and  to 
bring  your  friends  as  well ;  the  latch- 
string  is  always  out,  and  "  come  when 
you  wish,  do  what  you  like,  and  stay  as 
long  as  you  can  "  is  on  the  lip  and  in 
the  eye  of  your  host,  who  is  but  pleased 
when  he  knows  that  your  acceptance  of 
his  hospitahty  is  to  be  protracted.  The 
hospitality  of  English  country-houses — 
the  truest  and  finest  in  the  world — 
maintains  here.  Your  host,  his  family, 
and  all  that  is  his,  are  fully  placed  at 
your  service.  If  you  desire  to  ride  or 
drive,  there  are  horses,  saddles,  and 
*'  traps  "  in  the  stables,  and  the  servants 
accept  your  orders  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Are  you  fond  of  fishing,  you 
are  shown  a  room  stored  with  tackle. 
Should  you  desire  to  shoot,  here  is  a 
rack  filled  with  well-oiled  breach-load- 
ers, and  boxes  of  cartridges  by  the 
score.  You  go  and  come  as  you  like — 
you  do  not  even  need  to  make  yourself 
agreeable — your  host  entertains  you 
(not  you  him)  and  is  amply  repaid  if, 
on  your  departure,  he  receives  the  as- 
surance that  you  have  enjoyed  yourseK. 
Should  you  wear  out  your  welcome,  you 
never  learn  of  it,  and,  indeed,  your  en- 
tertainers are  glad  enough  to  see  faces 
from  the  outside  world. 

Earely  is  such  consideration  and  kind- 
liness abused,  although  in  my  experience 
of  station  life  I  have  heard  of  certain 
curious  incidents.  To  one  station,  some 
years  ago,  came  a  visitor  of  modest 
means  and  frugal  mind,  who,  on  trial, 
decided  that  he  could  hardly  find  a 
more  comfortable  situation.  His  orig- 
inal intention  of  staying  a  month  was 
reconsidered,  and  he  remained  two ; 
finally  six  months  passed,  and  he  was 
still  there.  He  enjoyed  himself  hugely 
with  horses,  dogs,  and  guns,  developed 
an  encouraging  appetite,  and  his  host 
did  not  complain.  He  smoked  the  to- 
bacco of  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
drank  his  whiskey,  but  still  his  welcome 
did  not  grow  cold.  After  about  nine 
months,  however,  the  host's  manner  be- 
came less  warm,  his  whilom,  cheerful 
conversation  flagged,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  he  spoke  no  more  to  his  guest. 
The  latter  was  not  sensitive,  however, 
and  lingered  on  for  the  space  of  a  sec- 


ond year  quite  unabashed,  even  though 
sitting  at  meat  three  times  a  day,  and 
smoking  a  solemn  pipe  in  the  evening, 
opposite  a  silent  and  glowering  host. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  finally 
departed  and  went  to  visit  somebody 
else,  without  ever  having  been  told  that 
he  had  stayed  long  enough,  and  would 
do  well  to  leave.  Such  is  Australian 
station  hospitality. 

The  life  enjoyed  by  dwellers  on  the 
stations  is  far  more  varied  and  interest- 
ing than  the  casual  observer  might  sup- 
pose. It  is  a  quiet  existence  in  general, 
no  doubt,  but  in  the  round  of  the  year 
furnishes  plenty  of  incident.  There  is 
always  bustle  and  excitement  during 
shearing-time,  when  the  horde  of  work- 
men is  about,  and  sheep  are  being 
"  rounded  up  "  on  the  runs,  driven  in, 
washed  and  shorn,  and  afterward 
"drafted"  and  marked  ready  for  return 
to  the  ranges.  Those  that  are  kept 
back  for  sale  are  sometimes  driven  a 
distance  of  a  thousand  miles  to  market, 
being  often  met  by  the  traveller  over 
the  plains  in  a  confused  and  bleating 
army,  marshalled  by  dogs,  and  followed 
on  horseback  by  bronzed  and  stalwart 
youths,  who  carry  on  their  saddle-bows 
the  simple  equipment  for  their  four  or 
five  months'  journey.  Before  return- 
ing to  their  paddocks  all  the  sheep  are 
counted,  being  for  this  purpose  passed 
from  pens  through  a  narrow  gate, 
whereat  stand  three  men  keeping  tally. 
One  has  a  stick  on  which  he  cuts  a 
notch  for  every  hundred  sheep  ;  the 
others  check  or  confirm  each  other  in 
the  enumeration.  Anyone  who  thinks 
this  operation  easy  can  convince  him- 
self of  the  contrary  by  trying  it.  The 
sheep,  urged  by  the  shepherds  and 
barking  dogs,  come  rushing  down  like  a 
frothy  Alpine  torrent,  as  nearly  solid  a 
mass  as  individual  bodies  can  appear. 
The  tyro  begins  confidently  —  "One, 
two,  five,  eleven,"  then  two  turn  about 
and  run  back,  and  three  others  jump 
over  them.  Where  now  be  his  calcula- 
tions ?  He  gets  confused  and  forgets 
his  last  number,  and  whether  twenty 
or  three  hundred  sheep  have  passed 
while  he  was  trying  to  collect  himself 
he  will  never  know.  Meantime  the  ex- 
perienced enumerators  have  been  quiet- 
ly and  steadily  at  work,  disdaining  to 
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call  out  anything  but  the  hundreds  for 
the  benefit  of  the  man  with  the  notched 
stick,  and  if,  in  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
sheep,  there  is  the  discrepancy  of  a  sin- 
gle animal  between  the  two  counters, 
one  or  other  stands  confessed  inept  in 
his  employment. 

Besides  the  pleasant  excitement  of 
work,  there  is  much  occasion  for  pure 
recreation.  There  are  neighbors  to  vis- 
it and  to  receive  in  turn — some  of  them 
as  near  as  forty  miles,  although  this  is 
considered  a  close  propinquity  indeed 
— with  whom  there  is  discussion  of  in- 
dividual experiences,  lawn -tennis  out  of 
doors,  music  and  billiards  within,  a 
jovial  dinner,  and  a  stirrup-cup  at  part- 
ing. There  are  races,  too,  at  the  near- 
est township,  where  station-owners  and 
boundary-riders  meet  within  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles,  and  ride  their 
horses  and  bet,  and  taste  the  sweets 
(dear  to  Australians,  as  to  all  other 
branches  of  the  British  race)  of  the 
grassy  hippodrome.  In  the  evening 
there  is  the  race-ball,  where  all  the  salta- 
tory capers  perpetuated  from  traditions 
of  English  dancing  rules  of  fifty  years 
ago  are  seen  combined  with  the  latest 
modes  from  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
It  is  a  point  of  honor  at  these  assem- 
blies to  dance  until  the  light  of  morning 
gives  pause  to  the  revelry,  whereupon 
there  is  riding  home  again  over  endless 
leagues  by  men  and  maidens,  whom  no 
exercise  seems  to  tire.  Then  there  are 
evening  parties  and  "  hops "  at  some 
central  station,  the  excitements  of  cat- 
tle-branding, cricket  matches  by  the 
men,  and,  in  many  localities,  water-fowl 
shooting  and  kangaroo  hunting  —  the 
pursuit  last  mentioned,  on  a  swift  horse, 
over  a  level  plain,  and  behind  a  good  pack 
of  kangaroo  dogs,  being  one  of  the  most 
exhilarating  experiences  known  to  man. 

From  time  to  time  the  stations  are 
honored  by  visits  from  the  rabbit  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  pest  of  long-eared  rodents  is  kept 
within  proper  limits.  'WTien  the  com- 
ing of  these  functionaries  is  expected 
there  is  great  activity  among  the  men 
and  dogs  of  the  station.  Every  home- 
stead has  its  pack  of  rabbit-dogs — grey- 
hounds, "  collies,"  fox-terriers,  curs^  and 
mongrels  of  all  degrees — whose  one  aim 
and  interest  in  life  is  to  kill  as  many 


rabbits  as  possible.  Spades,  pickaxes, 
ferrets,  and  materials  for  making  a 
smoke  in  the  burrows  are  brought  out 
to  dislodge  the  game ;  guns  are  in  every 
hand,  and  the  entire  force  of  the  station 
enters  upon  a  crusade  in  which  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  the  bunnies  are 
slain.  The  plague  of  rabbits  in  Austra- 
lia cannot  be  described  without  seeming 
exaggeration  to  those  who  have  not  had 
experience  of  it.  Originally  introduced 
in  a  colony  of  about  a  score  of  indi\-id- 
uals  by  a  squatter  near  Melbourne,  who 
thought  their  familiar  presence  on  his 
station  would  "  remind  him  of  home," 
they  have  kept  the  recollection  of  Eng- 
land so  fresh  in  the  minds  of  pastoral- 
ists  as  to  tempt  them  to  very  treasona- 
ble language  concerning  her  whenever 
rabbits  are  mentioned.  The  acclimat- 
ization of  these  animals  in  Victoria  il- 
lustrates the  mess  that  men  are  likely 
to  make  by  meddUng  with  the  laws  of 
Nature,  who,  as  results  show,  evidently 
had  very  good  reasons  for  not  includ- 
ing rabbits  in  the  list  of  native  Austra- 
lian fauna.  The  stej)  has  lost  the  man 
who  took  it  no  less  than  £50,000,  as  he 
himself  has  assured  me,  and  he  is  by 
no  means  the  greatest  sufferer.  I  have 
heard  of  stations  uj^on  which  the  ex- 
penditures in  rabbit  bounties  were 
£3,000  per  month  for  a  long  period, 
while  many  properties  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  altogether. 

The  figures  of  aggregate  Government 
expenditures  and  individual  losses  on 
account  of  these  apparently  insignifi- 
cant animals  might  well  stagger  belief 
if  they  did  not  appear  in  official  sta- 
tistics. Mr.  Black,  chief  inspector,  un- 
der the  "Vermin  Destruction  Act,"  in 
the  Victorian  Lands  Department,  has 
furnished  me,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  besides  the  letters  hereafter 
quoted,  the  following  astonishing  fig- 
ures from  his  records  : 

Expenditures  in  Connection  icith  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Babbits  in  Australia  for  Seven  Tears 
ending  December  31,  1890. 

Government  of  Victoria £190,000 

"            '*  New  South  Wales..  820.000 

"             '*  Soutli  Australia. .  .  .  250,000 
Amount  (approximately)  expended 
by  landowners,  and  loss  through 

the  destruction  of  crops  and  grass  2,700.000 


Total £3,960,000 
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To  these  figures  may  be  added  Gov- 
ernment expenditure  of  £150,000  in 
Queensland,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasma- 
nia in  the  five  years  ending  with  1888, 
and  personal  expenditures  and  losses  in 
these  colonies  of  at  least  £750,000  more 
during  the  same  period,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  average 
annual  cost  to  Australasia  of  the  rabbit 
plague  is  £700,000,  or  ^3,500,000. 

The  work  which  these  enormous  fig- 
ures represent  has  a  marked  effect  in 
reducing  the  number  of  rabbits  in  the 
better  districts,  although  there  is  httle 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  extermi- 
nation will  ever  be  more  than  partial. 
Most  of  the  larger  runs  show  very  few 
at  present,  and  rabbit  -  proof  fencing, 
which  has  been  set  around  thousands 
of  square  miles,  has  done  much  to 
check  further  inroads.  Until  this  in- 
vention began  to  be  utilized  it  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  as  many  as  100  rab- 
biters  employed  on  a  single  property, 
whose  working  average  was  from  300  to 
400  rabbits  per  day.  As  they  received 
five  shillings  a  hundred  from  the  sta- 
tion owner,  and  were  also  able  to  sell 
the  skins  at  eight  shillings  a  hundred, 
their  profession  was  most  lucrative. 
Sevent^'-five  dollars  a  week  was  not  an 
uncommon  wage,  and  many  an  unfor- 
tunate squatter  looked  with  envy  upon 
his  rabbiters,  who  were  heaping  up 
modest  fortunes,  while  he  himself  was 
slowly  being  eaten  out  of  house  and 
home. 

The  professional  rabbiter  is  not  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  is  covered 
with  the  fluffy  fur  of  his  quarry  until 
he  bears  much  of  the  appearance  of  a 
mouldy  cheese  ;  his  clothing  is  streaked 
with  blood  and  dirt,  and  from  his  hair 
and  beard,  and,  in  fact,  from  his  entire 
person,  exhales  a  strong  leporine  odor. 
Not  until  he  attains  this  consummation 
can  he  hope  for  the  highest  success  in 
his  profession,  for  the  game  on  w^hich 
he  wars  is  gifted  with  keen  sensibilities, 
and  will  avoid  the  trap  or  the  fatal 
phosphorized  grain  that  has  been 
placed  in  its  way  by  hands  ordinarily 
clean. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  amaz- 
ing, and  his  invasion  of  remote  districts 
swift  and  mysterious.  Careful  esti- 
mates show  that,  under  favorable  con- 


ditions, a  pair  of  Australian  rabbits  will 
produce  six  litters  a  year,  averaging  five 
individuals  each.  As  the  offspring  them- 
selves begin  breeding  at  the  age  of  six 
months,  it  is  shown  that,  at  this  rate, 
the  original  pair  might  be  responsi- 
ble in  five  years  for  a  progeny  of  over 
20,000,000!  That  the  original  score 
which  were  brought  to  the  country  have 
propagated  after  some  such  ratio,  no 
one  can  doubt  who  has  seen  the  enor- 
mous hordes  that  now  devastate  the 
land  in  certain  districts.  In  all  but  the 
remoter  sections,  however,  the  rabbits 
are  now  fairly  under  control  ;  one  rab- 
biter with  a  pack  of  dogs  supervises 
stations  where  100  were  employed  ten 
years  ago,  and  with  ordinary  vigilance 
the  squatters  have  little  to  fear.  Mill- 
ions of  the  animals  have  been  killed  by 
fencing  in  the  water-holes  and  dams 
during  a  dry  season,  whereby  they 
died  of  thirst,  and  lay  in  enormous 
piles  against  the  obstructions  they  had 
frantically  and  vainly  striven  to  climb, 
and  poisoned  grain  and  fruit  have 
kiUed  myriads  more.  A  fortune  of 
£25,000,  offered  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  still  awaits  the  man 
who  can  invent  some  means  of  general 
destruction,  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  has  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
various  Colonial  governments  some 
very  original  devices. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these 
is  proposed  by  an  inventive  citizen  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  following  letter 
(literally  transcribed)  : 

To  the  Government  of  Australia. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  read  in  a  News  Papers  that  you 
have  a  great  calamity  with  rabbits  in  your 
country,  I  hereby  allow  myself  to  give  you 
following  advice.  Fence  in  one  acre  of  Prairie 
land  with  a  tight  fence  containing  one  gate, 
built  up  in  the  centre  of  this  land  an  oven  like 
for  melting  iron,  with  a  Krater  on  the  top  ; 
built  around  the  oven  a  road  up  to  the  top 
build  a  good  fire  in  it  like  to  melt  iron ;  chase 
about  ten  thousand  rabbits  inside  of  the  fence, 
then  shut  the  gate,  drive  them  upon  the  road 
to  the  Krater,  they  very  likely  will  fall  in,  and 
so  they  will  be  not  only  killed  but  the  dead 
bodies  also  will  be  gone  forever.  If  you  build 
several  of  these  ovens  in  different  parts  of 
your  country  I  believe  that  you  soon  would 
get  rid  of  your  trouble  with  rabbits. 

This  advice  sounds  cruel,  but  after  all  it  may 
be  no  more  cruel  as  if  they  are  chasted  and. 
shot. 
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Another  suggestion  comes  from  India, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  says  : 

The  method  of  killing  rabbits  is  simple. 
Let  squads  of  four  or  six  men  go  out  at  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  dark  nights  where  the 
rabbits  are  supposed  to  be,  one  man  with  a 
dark  Police  lantern  and  another  with  a  bunch 
of  fifty  to  a  hundred  iron  rings  li  inches  di- 
ameter and  Jf  inch  thick  to  make  a  low  gingling 
sound  ;  all  tlie  rabbits  about  the  place,  on  see- 
ing the  light  and  liearing  the  sound  of  the 
rings  will  gaily  gather  together,  the  party  may 
then  slaughter  them  at  pleasure  by  using  long 
sticks,  or  if  man}'  escape  Air  guns  may  be  used, 
or  use  strong  poison  mixed  with  dough  or  any 
other  food  the  rabbits  prefer  made  into  small 
balls  and  thrown  among  the  rabbits  as  they 
assemble,  and  when  the  work  is  done  the  party 
may  pick  up  the  unused  poison  that  other  ani- 
mals may  not  be  poisoned. 

Otlier  communications  suggest,  re- 
spectively, inoculating  a  few  animals 
with  hydrophobia,  and  turning  them 
loose  to  bite  the  others  (by  which  plan 
Australia  would  soon  become  a  pleasant 
country  to  live  in,  with  rabid  rabbits  all 
over  it)  ;  spreading  highly  electrified 
wires  which  shall  kill  the  rabbits  when 
they  touch  them  ;  introducing  coyotes 
from  California  (not  likely  to  be  approv- 
ed by  sheep-owners)  and  "  bull-snakes  " 
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from  Iowa  (Australia  being  already 
overrun  with  serj^ents),  and  scores  of 
other  absurd  or  crack  -  brained  inven- 
tions which  could  have  been  devised 
only  after  extraordinary  misapj^rehen- 
sion  of  the  country  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  plague.  A  clergyman's  wife  in 
Scotland  recommends  a  preparation  of 
her  own  concoction,  because  "  the  rab- 
bits will  rather  die  than  eat  it,"  although 
how  this  meets  the  needs  of  the  case  she 
unfortunately  omits  to  mention. 

Another  great  pest  to  the  squatters  is 
developing  in  the  foxes,  two  of  which 
were  imported  from  Cumberland  some 
years  ago  by  a  wealthy  station-owner, 
who  thouo-ht  that  tliev  mio:ht  breed,  and 
give  himself  and  friends  an  occasional 
day  with  the  hounds.  His  modest  de- 
sires were  soon  met  in  the  development 
of  a  race  of  foxes  far  surpassing  the 
English  variety  in  strength  and  aggres- 
siveness, which  not  only  devour  many 
sheep,  but  out  of  pure  depravity  worry 
and  kill  ten  times  as  many  as  they  can 
eat.  When  to  these  plagues  is  added 
the  ruin  of  thousands  of  acres  from 
the  spread  of  the  thistle,  which  a  canny 
Scot   brought  from  the    Highlands    to 
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keep  alive  in  his  breast  the  memories 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce  ;  the  wellnigh 
resistless  inroads  of  furze,  and,  in  New 
Zealand,  the  blocking-up  of  rivers  by 
English  watercress,  which  in  its  new 
home  grows  a  dozen  feet  in  length,  and 


ground  was  covered  with  crawling  mill- 
ions, devouring  every  green  thing,  and 
giving  to  the  country  the  appearance 
of  being  carpeted  with  scales.  It  has 
been  discovered,  however,  that  before 
they  attain  their  winged  state  they  can 


has  to  be  dredged  out  to  keep  naviga- 
tion open,  it  may  be  understood  that 
Colonials  look  with  jaundiced  eye  upon 
suggestions  of  any  further  interference 
with  Australian  nature. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  foreign  impor- 
tations, the  country  itself  has  shown  in 
the  humble  locust  a  nuisance  quite  as 
potent  as  rabbit,  fox,  or  thistle.  This 
bane  of  all  men  who  pasture  sheep  on 
grass  has  not  been  much  in  evidence 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  the 
great  destruction  of  indigenous  birds  by 
the  gun  and  by  poisoned  grain  strewn 
for  rabbits  has  facilitated  its  increase. 
The  devastation  caused  by  these  insects 
last  year  was  enormous,  and  befell  a 
district  a  thousand  miles  long  and  two 
hundred  wide.  For  days  they  passed 
in  clouds  that  darkened  the  earth  with 
the  gloomy  hue  of  an  eclipse,  while  the 


easily  be  destroyed,  and  energetic  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  against  them  through- 
out all  the  inhabited  districts  of  Austra- 
lia whenever  they  make  another  appear- 
ance. 

It  might  be  thought  that  with  all  the 
elemental  and  living  enemies  against 
which  the  squatter  has  to  contend  his 
experience  was  a  hard  one  and  his  hope 
of  success  precarious ;  but  the  riches 
which  a  single  good  year  pours  into  his 
lap  atone  for  many  a  season  of  drought 
or  flood,  devastation  by  storms  or  insect 
pests,  bad  markets  or  general  commer- 
cial depression,  and  his  experience  may 
fairly  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
"  Kolf  Boldrewood,"  the  writer  who  of 
all  has  described  Australian  life  most 
truly,  as  "  that  freest  of  all  free  lives, 
that  pleasantest  of  all  pleasant  occupa- 
tions, the  calling  of  a  squatter." 
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By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboiirne. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  WHICH  I    TURN    SMUGGLER,  AND  THE    CAP- 
TAIN   CASUIST. 
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HE  last  night  at  Mid- 
way, I  had  little  sleej)  ; 
the  next  iiiorniug,  after 
the  sun  was  risen,  and 
the  clatter  of  departure 
had  begun  to  reign  on 
deck,  I  lay  a  long  while 
dozing  ;  and  when  at  last  I  stepped  from 
the  companion,  the  schooner  was  already 
leaping  through  the  pass  into  the  open 
sea.  Close  on  her  board,  the  huge  scroll 
of  a  breaker  unfurled  itself  along  the 
reef  with  a  prodigious  clamor  ;  and  be- 
hind I  saw  the  wreck  vomiting  into 
the  morning  air  a  coil  of  smoke.  The 
wreaths  already  blew  out  far  to  lee- 
ward ;  flames  already  glittered  in  the 
cabin  skylight  ;  and  the  sea-fowl  were 
scattered  in  sui'j^^rise  as  wide  as  the 
lagoon.  As  we  drew  further  oif,  the 
conflagration  of  the  Flying  Scud  flamed 
higher  ;  and  long  after  we  had  dropped 
all  signs  of  Midway  Island,  the  smoke 
still  hung  in  the  horizon  like  that  of  a 
distant  steamer.  With  the  fading  out 
of  that  last  vestige,  the  JVoraJi  Creina 
passed  again  into  the  empty  world  of 
cloud  and  w^ater  by  which  she  had  ap- 
proached ;  and  the  next  features  that 
appeared,  eleven  days  later,  to  break 
the  line  of  sky,  were  the  arid  mountains 
of  Oahu. 

It  has  often  since  been  a  comfortable 
thought  to  me  that  we  had  thus  de- 
stroyed  the   tell-tale   remnants  of   the 
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Flying  Scud  ;  and  often  a  strange  one 
that  my  last  sight  and  reminiscence  of 
that  fatal  ship  should  be  a  pillar  of  smoke 
on  the  horizon.  To  so  many  others  be- 
sides mj^self  the  same  appearance  had 
played  a  j^art  in  the  various  stages  of 
that  business  :  luring  some  to  what  they 
little  imagined,  filling  some  with  unim- 
aginable terrors.  But  ours  was  the  last 
smoke  raised  in  the  story  ;  and  wdth  its 
dying  away  the  secret  of  the  Hying 
Scud  became  a  j^rivate  property. 

It  was  by  the  first  light  of  dawn  that 
we  saw,  close  on  board,  the  metropoli- 
tan island  of  Hawaii.  We  held  along 
the  coast,  as  near  as  we  coidd  venture, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  and  under  an  lui- 
clouded  heaven  ;  beholding,  as  we  went, 
the  arid  mountain  sides  and  scrubby 
cocoa  -  palms  of  that  somewhat  melan- 
choly archipelago.  About  four  of  the 
afternoon  we  turned  Waimanolo  Point, 
the  westerly  headland  of  the  great  bight 
of  Honolulu  ;  showed  ourselves  for 
twenty  minutes  in  full  view ;  and  then 
fell  again  to  leeward,  and  put  in  the 
rest  of  daylight,  plying  under  shoi-tened 
sail  under  the  lee  of  Waimanolo. 

A  little  after  dark  we  beat  once  more 
about  the  point,  and  crept  cautiously 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  Locks, 
w'here  Jim  and  I  had  arranged  I  was 
to  meet  the  smugglers.  The  night 
was  happily  obscure,  the  water  smooth. 
We  showed,  according  to  instructions, 
no  light  on  deck  :  only  a  red  lantera 
dropped  from  eitlier  cathead  to  within 
a  couple  of  feet  of  the  water.  A  lookout 
was  stationed  on  the  bowsprit  end,  an- 
other in  the  crosstrees  ;  and  the  whole 
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ship's  company  crowded  forward,  scout- 
ing for  enemies  as  friends.  It  was  now 
the  crucial  moment  of  our  enterprise  ; 
we  were  now  risking  liberty  and  credit ; 
and  that  for  a  sum  so  small  to  a  man 
in  my  bankrupt  situation,  that  I  could 
have  laughed  aloud  in  bitterness.  But 
the  piece  had  been  arranged,  and  we 
must  play  it  to  the  finish. 

For  some  while,  we  saw  nothing  but 
the  dark  mountain  outline  of  the  island, 
the  torches  of  native  fishermen  glitter- 
ing here  and  there  along  the  foreshore, 
and  right  in  the  midst,  that  cluster  of 
brave  lights  with  which  the  town  of 
Honolulu  advertises  itself  to  the  sea- 
ward. Presently  a  ruddy  star  appeared 
inshore  of  us,  and  seemed  to  draw  near 
unsteadily.  This  was  the  anticipated 
signal  ;  and  we  made  haste  to  show  the 
countersign,  lowering  a  white  light  from 
the  quarter,  extinguishing  the  two 
others,  and  laying  the  schooner  incon- 
tinently to.  The  star  approached  slow- 
ly ;  the  sounds  of  oars  and  of  men's 
speech  came  to  us  across  the  water  ;  and 
then  a  voice  hailed  us. 

'^sthatMr.  Dodd?" 

"  Yes,"  I  returned.  "Is  Jim  Pinker- 
ton  there  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  voice.  "But 
there's  one  of  his  crowd  here  ;  name  of 
Speedy." 

"I'm  here,  Mr.  Dodd,"  added  Speedy 
himself.     "I  have  letters  for  you." 

"  All  right,"  I  replied.  "  Come  aboard, 
gentlemen,  and  let  me  see  my  mail." 

A  whaleboat  accordingly  ranged 
alongside,  and  three  men  boarded  us  : 
my  old  San  Francisco  friend,  the  stock- 
gambler  Speedy,  a  little  wizened  person 
of  the  name  of  Sharpe,  and  a  big,  fioiu'- 
ishing,  dissipated  -  looking  man  called 
Fowler.  The  two  last  (I  learned  after- 
ward) were  frequent  partners  ;  Sharpe 
supplied  the  capital,  and  Fowler,  who 
was  quite  a  character  in  the  islands  and 
occupied  a  considerable  station,  brought 
activity,  daring,  and  a  private  influence, 
highly  necessary  in  the  case.  Both 
seemed  to  approach  the  business  with  a 
keen  sense  of  romance  ;  and  I  believe 
this  was  the  chief  attraction,  at  least 
with  Fowler — for  whom  I  early  con- 
ceived a  sentiment  of  liking.  But  in 
that  first  moment  I  had  something  else 
to  think  of  than  to  judge  my  new  ac- 
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quaintances  ;  and  before  Speedy  had 
fished  out  the  letters,  the  full  extent  of 
our  misfortune  was  revealed. 

"  We've  rather  bad  news  for  you,  Mr. 
Dodd,"  said  Fowler.  "  Your  firm's  gone 
up." 

"  Ali^eady  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  it  was  thought  rather  a  won- 
der Pinkerton  held  on  as  long  as  he  did," 
was  the  reply.  "  The  wreck  deal  was 
too  big  for  your  credit ;  you  were  doing 
a  big  business,  no  doubt,  but  you  were 
doing  it  on  precious  little  capital ;  and 
when  the  strain  came,  you  were  bound 
to  go.  Pinkerton's  through  all  right : 
seven  cents  dividend  ;  some  remarks 
made,  but  nothing  to  hurt :  the  press 
let  you  down  easy — I  guess  Jim  had  re- 
lations there.  The  only  trouble  is,  that 
all  this  Flying  Scud  afiair  got  in  the 
papers  with  the  rest ;  everybody's  wide 
awake  in  Honolulu  ;  and  the  sooner  we 
get  the  stuff  in  and  the  dollars  out,  the 
better  for  all  concerned." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "you  must  ex- 
cuse me.  My  friend,  the  captain  here, 
will  drink  a  glass  of  champagne  with 
you  to  give  you  patience  ;  but  as  for 
myself,  I  am  unfit  even  for  ordinary 
conversation  till  I  have  read  these  let- 
ters." 

They  demurred  a  little  :  and  indeed 
the  danger  of  delay  seemed  obvious  ;  but 
the  sight  of  my  distress,  which  I  was  un- 
able entirely  to  control,  appealed  strongly 
to  their  good-nature  ;  and  I  was  suffered 
at  last  to  get  by  myself  on  deck,  where, 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern  smuggled 
under  shelter  of  the  low  rail,  I  read  the 
following  wretched  correspondence. 

"  My  dear  Loudon,"  ran  the  first, 
"  this  will  be  handed  you  by  your  friend 
Speedy  of  the  Catamount.  His  sterling 
character  and  loyal  devotion  to  yourself 
pointed  him  out  as  the  best  man  for  our 
purposes  in  Honolulu — the  parties  on 
the  spot  being  difficult  to  manipulate.  A 
man  called  Billy  Fowler  (you  must  have 
heard  of  Billy)  is  the  boss  ;  he  is  in 
politics  some,  and  squares  the  ofiicers. 
I  have  hard  times  before  me  in  the  city, 
but  I  feel  as  bright  as  a  dollar  and  as 
strong  as  John  L.  Sullivan.  What  with 
Mamie  here,  and  my  partner  speeding 
over  the  seas,  and  the  bonanza  in  the 
wreck,  I  feel  like  I  could  juggle  with  the 
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Pyramids  of  Egypt,  same  as  conjurors 
do  with  aluminium  balls.  My  earnest 
prayers  follow  you,  Loudon,  that  you 
may  feel  the  way  I  do— just  inspired! 
My  feet  don't  touch  the  ground  ;  I  kind 
of  swim.  Mamie  is  like  Moses  and  Aaron 
that  held  up  the  other  individual's  arms. 
She  carries  me  along  like  a  horse  and 
buggy.  I  am  beating  the  record. 
"Your  true  partner, 

"J.  PiNKERTON." 

Number     two    was     in    a    different 
style  : — 

''My  dearest  Loudon,  how  am  I  to 
prepare  you  for  this  dire  intelligence  ? 

0  dear  me,  it  will  strike  you  to  the 
earth.  The  Fiat  has  gone  forth  ;  our 
firm  went  bust  at  a  quarter  before  twelve. 
It  was  a  bill  of  Bradley's  (for  $200)  that 
brought  these  vast  operations  to  a  close, 
and  evolved  liabilities  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  O,  the 
shame  and  pity  of  it  !  and  you  but 
three  weeks  gone !  Loudon,  don't  blame 
your  partner :  if  human  hands  and 
brains  could  have  sufficed,  I  would 
have  held  the  thing  together.  But  it 
just  slowly  crumbled  ;  Bradley  was  the 
last  kick,  but  the  blamed  business  just 
melted.  I  give  the  liabihties  ;  it's  sup- 
posed they're  all  in  ;  for  the  cowards 
were  waiting,  and  the  claims  were  filed 
like  taking  tickets  to  hear  Patti,  I  don't 
quite  have  the  hang  of  the  assets  yet, 
our   interests  were    so    extended  ;    but 

1  am  at  it  day  and  night,  and  I  guess 
will  make  a  creditable  dividend.  If  the 
wreck  pans  out  only  half  the  way  it 
ought,  we'll  turn  the  laugh  stiU.  I  am 
as  full  of  grit  and  work  as  ever,  and  just 
tower  above  our  troubles.  Mamie  is  a 
host  in  herself.  Somehow  I  feel  like  it 
was  only  me  that  had  got  bust,  and  you 
and  she  soared  clear  of  it.  Hurry  up. 
That's  all  you  have  to  do. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  J.  PiNKERTON." 

The  third  was  yet  more  altered  : — 

"My  poor  Loudon,"  it  began,  "  I  la- 
bor far  into  the  night  getting  our  affairs 
in  order  ;  you  could  not  believe  their 
vastness  and  complexity.  Douglas  B. 
Longhurst  said  humorously  that  the  re- 


ceiver's work  would  be  cut  out  for  him. 
I  cannot  deny  that  some  of  them  have 
a  speculative  look.  God  forbid  a  sen- 
sitive, refined  spirit  like  yours  should 
ever  come  face  to  face  with  a  commis- 
sioner in  Bankruptcy  ;  these  men  get  all 
the  sweetness  knocked  right  out  of  them. 
But  I  could  bear  up  better  if  it  weren't 
for  press  comments.  Often  and  often, 
Loudon,  I  recall  to  mind  your  most 
legitimate  critiques  of  the  press  system. 
They  published  an  interview  with  me, 
not  the  least  like  what  I  said,  and  with 
jeering  comments  ;  it  would  make  your 
blood  boil,  it  was  literally  inhumane  ;  I 
wouldn't  have  written  it  about  a  yellow 
dog  that  was  in  trouble  like  what  I  am. 
Mamie  just  winced,  the  first  time  she 
has  turned  a  hair  right  through  the 
whole  catastrophe.  How  wonderfully 
true  was  what  you  said  long  ago  in 
Paris,  about  touching  on  people's  per- 
sonal appearance  !  The  fellow  said — " 
And  then  these  words  had  been 
scored  throvigh ;  and  my  distressed 
friend  turned  to  another  subject.  "I 
cannot  bear  to  dwell  upon  our  assets. 
They  simply  don't  show  up.  Even  TJiir- 
teen  Star,  as  sound  a  line  as  can  be  pro- 
duced upon  this  coast,  goes  begging. 
The  wreck  has  thrown  a  blight  on  all  we 
ever  touched.  And  where's  the  use? 
God  never  made  a  wreck  big  enough 
to  fill  our  deficit.  I  am  haunted  by 
the  thought  that  you  may  blame  me  ; 
I  know  how  I  despised  your  remon- 
strances. O,  Loudon,  don't  be  hard  on 
your  miserable  partner.  The  funny-dog 
business  is  what  kills.  I  fear  your 
stern  rectitude  of  mind  like  the  eye  of 
God.  I  cannot  think  but  what  some  of 
my  books  seem  mixed  up  ;  otherwise,  I 
don't  seem  to  see  my  way  as  plain  as  I 
could  wish  to.  Or  else  my  brain  is  gone 
soft.  Loudon,  if  there  should  be  any 
unpleasantness,  you  can  trust  me  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  keep  you  clear.  I've 
been  telling  them  already,  how  you  had 
no  business  grip  and  never  saw  the 
books.  O,  I  trust  I  have  done  right  in 
this  !  I  knew  it  was  a  liberty  ;  I  know 
you  may  justly  complain  ;  but  it  was 
some  things  that  were  said.  And  mind 
you,  all  legitimate  business  !  Not  even 
your  shrinking  sensitiveness  could  find 
fault  with  the  first  look  of  one  of  them, 
if  they  had  panned  out  right.     And  you 
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know,  the  Flying  Scud  was  the  biggest 
gamble  of  the  crowd,  and  that  was  your 
own  idea.  Mamie  says  she  never  could 
bear  to  look  you  in  the  face,  if  that  idea 
had  been  mine  ;  she  is  fio  conscientious ! 
"  Your  broken-hearted 

"Jim." 

The  last  began  without  formality  : — 

"  This  is  the  end  of  me  commercially. 
I  give  up  ;  my  nerve  is  gone.  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  be  glad  ;  for  we're 
through  the  court.  I  don't  know  as 
ever  I  knew  how,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't 
remember.  If  it  pans  out — the  wreck, 
I  mean — we'll  go  to  Europe,  and  live  on 
the  interest  of  our  money.  No  more 
w^ork  for  me.  I  shake  when  people 
speak  to  me.  I  have  gone  on,  hoping 
and  hoping,  and  w^orking  and  working, 
and  the  lead  has  pinched  right  out.  I 
want  to  lie  on  my  back  in  a  garden,  and 
read  Shakespeare  and  E.  P.  Roe.  Don't 
suppose  it's  cowardice,  Loudon.  I'm  a 
sick  man.  Rest  is  what  I  must  have. 
I've  worked  hard  all  my  life  ;  I  never 
spared  myself  ;  every  dollar  I  ever  made, 
I've  coined  my  brains  for  it.  I've  never 
done  a  mean  thing  ;  I've  lived  respect- 
able, and  given  to  the  poor.  Who  has 
a  better  right  to  a  holiday  than  I  have  ? 
And  I  mean  to  have  a  year  of  it  straight 
out ;  and  if  I  don't,  I  shall  lie  right 
down  here  in  my  tracks,  and  die  of 
worry  and  brain  trouble.  Don't  mis- 
take. That's  so.  If  there  are  any  pick- 
ings at  all,  trust  Speedy  ;  don't  let  the 
creditors  get  wind  of  what  there  is.  I 
helped  you  when  you  were  down  ;  help 
me  now.  Don't  deceive  vourself  ;  you've 
got  to  help  me  right  now,  or  never.  I 
am  clerking,  and  not  Jit  to  cypher. 
Mamie's  type-writing  at  the  Phoenix 
Guano  Exchange,  down  town.  The 
light  is  right  out  of  my  life.  I  know 
you'll  not  like  to  do  what  I  propose. 
Think  only  of  this  ;  that  it's  life  or  death 
for  "  Jim   Pinkeeton. 

"  P.S.  Our  figure  was  seven  per 
cent.  Oh,  w^hat  a  fall  was  there  !  Well, 
weU,  it's  past  mending  ;  I  don't  want  to 
whine.  But,  Loudon,  I  do  want  to  live. 
No  more  ambition  ;  all  I  ask  is  life.  I 
have  so  much  to  make  it  sweet  to  me ! 
I  am  clerking,  and  useless  at  that,  I  know. 


I  would  have  fired  such  a  clerk  inside 
of  forty  minutes,  in  my  time.  But  my 
time's  over.  I  can  only  cling  on  to  you. 
Don't  fail.  "  Jim  Pinkeeton." 

There  was  yet  one  more  postscript, 
yet  one  more  outburst  of  self-pity  and 
pathetic  adjuration  ;  and  a  doctor's 
opinion,  unpromising  enough,  was  be- 
sides enclosed.  I  pass  them  both  in  si- 
lence. I  think  shame  to  have  shown,  at 
so  great  length,  the  half-baked  virtues 
of  ni}'  friend  dissolving  in  the  crucible 
of  sickness  and  distress  ;  and  the  effect 
upon  my  spirits  can  be  judged  already. 
I  got  to  my  feet,  when  I  had  done,  drew 
a  deep  breath,  and  stared  hard  at  Hon- 
olulu. One  moment  the  world  seemed 
at  an  end  ;  the  next,  I  was  conscious  of 
a  rush  of  independent  energy.  On  Jim 
I  could  rely  no  longer  ;  I  must  now  take 
hold  myself.  I  must  decide  and  act  on 
my  own  better  thoughts. 

The  word  was  easy  to  say  ;  the  thing, 
at  the  first  blush,  was  undiscoverable. 
I  was  overwhelmed  with  miserable, 
womanish  pity  for  my  broken  friend  ; 
his  outcries  grieved  my  spirit  ;  I  saw 
him  then  and  now — then,  so  invincible  ; 
now,  brought  so  low — and  knew  neither 
how  to  refuse,  nor  how  to  consent  to 
his  proposal.  The  remembrance  of  my 
father,  who  had  fallen  in  the  same  field 
unstained,  the  image  of  his  monument 
incongruously  rising,  a  fear  of  the  law, 
a  chill  air  that  seemed  to  blow  upon  my 
fancy  from  the  doors  of  prisons,  and 
the  imaginary  clank  of  fetters,  recalled 
me  to  a  different  resolve.  And  then 
again,  the  wails  of  my  sick  partner  in- 
tervened. So  I  stood  hesitating,  and 
yet  with  a  strong  sense  of  capacity  be- 
hind :  sure,  if  I  could  but  choose  my 
path,  that  I  should  walk  in  it  with  reso- 
lution. 

Then  I  remembered  that  I  had  a 
friend  on  board,  and  stepped  to  the 
companion. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  only  a  few 
moments  more  :  but  these,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  must  make  more  tedious  still  by 
removing  youi'  companion.  It  is  indis- 
pensable that  I  should  have  a  word  or 
two  with  Captain  Nares." 

Both  the  smugglers  were  afoot  at 
once,  protesting.  The  business,  they 
declared,  must  be  despatched  at  once  ; 
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tihey  had  run  risk  enough,  with  a  con- 
science ;  and  they  must  either  finish 
now,  or  go, 

"  The  device  is  yours,  gentlemen," 
said  I,  "  and,  I  beheve,  the  eagerness. 
I  am  not  yet  sure  that  I  have  anything 
in  your  way  ;  even  if  I  have,  there  are  a 
hundred  things  to  be  considered ;  and  I 
assure  you  it  is  not  at  all  my  habit  to 
do  business  with  a  pistol  to  my  head." 

"  That  is  all  very  proper,  Mr.  Dodd  ; 
there  is  no  wish  to  coerce  you,  believe 
me,"  said  Fowler ;  "  only,  please  con- 
sider our  position.  It  is  really  danger- 
ous ;  we  were  not  the  only  people  to  see 
your  schooner  off  Waimanolo." 

"  Mr.  Fowler,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  not 
bom  yesterday.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
express  an  opinion,  in  which  I  may  be 
quite  wrong,  but  to  which  I  am  entirely 
wedded?  If  the  custom-house  officers 
had  been  coming,  they  would  have  been 
here  now.  In  other  words,  somebody 
is  working  the  oracle,  and  (for  a  good 
guess)  his  name  is  Fowler." 

Both  men  laughed  loud  and  long  ; 
and  being  supplied  with  another  bottle 
of  Longhurst's  champagne,  suffered  the 
captain  and  myself  to  leave  them  with- 
out further  word. 

I  gave  Nares  the  correspondence,  and 
he  skimmed  it  through. 

"  Now,  captain,"  said  I,  "I  want  a 
fresh  mind  on  this.  What  does  it 
mean  ?  " 

"  It's  large  enough  text,"  replied  the 
captain.  "  It  means  you're  to  stake 
your  pile  on  Speedy,  hand  him  over  all 
you  can,  and  hold  your  tongue.  I  al- 
most wish  you  hadn't  shovni  it  me,"  he 
added,  wearily.  "  What  with  the  specie 
from  the  wreck  and  the  opium  money, 
it  comes  to  a  biggish  deal." 

"That's  supposing  that  I  do  it?" 
said  I. 

'*  Exactly,"  said  he,  "  supposing  you 
do  it." 

"  And  there  are  pro's  and  con's  to 
that,"  I  observed. 

"There's  San  Quentin,  to  start  in 
with,"  said  the  captain  ;  "and  suppose 
you  clear  the  penitentiary,  there's  the 
nasty  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  figure's 
big  enough  to  make  bad  trouble,  but  it's 
not  big  enough  to  be  picturesque  ;  and 
I  should  guess  a  man  always  feels  kind 
of  small  who  has  sold  himself  under  six 


cyphers.  That  would  be  my  way,  at 
least  ;  there's  an  excitement  about  a 
million  that  might  carry  me  on  ;  but 
the  other  way,  I  should  feel  kind  of 
lonely  when  I  woke  in  bed.  Then  there's 
Speedy.     Do  you  know  him  well  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  said  I. 

"Well,  of  course  he  can  vamoose  with 
the  entire  speculation,  if  he  chooses," 
pursued  the  captain,  "  and  if  he  don't  I 
can't  see  but  what  you've  got  to  support 
and  bed  and  board  with  him  to  the  end 
of  time.  I  guess  it  would  weary  me. 
Then  there's  Mr.  Pinker  ton,  of  course. 
He's  been  a  good  friend  to  you,  hasn't 
he  ?  Stood  by  you,  and  all  that  ?  and 
pulled  you  through  for  all  he  was 
worth  ? '' 

"That  he  has,"  I  cried;  "I  could 
never  begin  telling  you  my  debt  to 
him  ! " 

"  Well,  and  that's  a  consideration," 
said  the  captain.  "  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, I  wouldn't  look  at  this  business  at 
the  money.  'Not  good  enough,' would 
be  my  word.  But  even  principle  goes 
under  when  it  comes  to  friends — the 
right  sort,  I  mean.  This  Pinkerton  is 
frightened,  and  he  seems  sick  ;  the 
medico  don't  seem  to  care  a  cent  about 
his  state  of  health  ;  and  you've  got  to 
figure  how  you  would  like  it,  if  he  came 
to  die.  Remember,  the  risk  of  this 
little  swindle  is  all  yours ;  it's  no  sort 
of  risk  to  Mr.  Pinkerton.  Well,  you've 
got  to  put  it  that  way  plainly,  and  see 
how  you  like  the  sound  of  it  :  my  friend 
Pinkerton  is  in  danger  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  I  am  in  danger  of  San 
Quentin  ;  which  risk  do  I  propose  to 
run  ?  " 

"  That's  an  ugly  way  to  put  it,"  I 
objected,  "and  perhaps  hardly  fair. 
There's  right  and  wrong  to  be  consid- 
ered." 

"Don't  know  the  parties,"  repHed 
Nares  ;  "and  I'm  coming  to  them,  any- 
way. For  it  strikes  me,  when  it  came 
to  smuggling  opium,  you  walked  right 
up?" 

"  So  I  did,"  I  said  ;  "  sick  I  am  to 
have  to  say  it !  " 

"  All  the  same,"  continued  Nares, 
"you  went  into  the  opium-smuggling 
with  your  head  down  ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  fussing  I've  listened  to,  that  you 
hadn't   more   of  it   to   smuggle.     Now, 
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maybe  your  partner's  not  quite  fixed 
the  same  as  you  are  ;  maybe  he  sees 
precious  little  difference  between  the 
one  thing  and  the  other." 

"  You  could  not  say  truer :  he  sees 
none,  I  do  believe,"  cried  I ;  "  and  though 
I  see  one,  I  could  never  tell  you  how." 

"  We  never  can,"  said  the  oracular 
Nares  ;  "  taste  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion. 
But  the  point  is,  how  will  your  friend 
take  it?  You  refuse  a  favor,  and  you 
take  the  high  horse  at  the  same  time  ; 
you  disappoint  him,  and  you  rap  him 
over  the  knuckles.  It  won't  do,  Mr. 
Dodd  ;  no  friendship  can  stand  that. 
You  must  be  as  good  as  your  friend,  or 
as  bad  as  your  friend,  or  start  on  a  fresh 
deal  without  him." 

"  I  don't  see  it !  "  said  I.  "  You  don't 
know  Jim  !  " 

"Well,  you  will  see,"  said  Nares. 
"  And  now,  here's  another  point.  This 
bit  of  money  looks  mighty  big  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton  ;  it  may  spell  life  or  health  to 
him  ;  but  among  all  your  creditors,  I 
don't  see  that  it  amounts  to  a  hill  of 
beans — I  don't  believe  it'll  pay  their 
car-fares  all  round.  And  don't  you 
think  you'll  ever  get  thanked.  You 
were  known  to  pay  a  long  price  for  the 
chance  of  rummaging  that  wreck  ;  you 
do  the  rummaging,  you  come  home,  and 
you  hand  over  ten  thousand — or  twenty, 
if  you  like — a  part  of  which  you'll  have 
to  own  up  you  made  by  smuggling  ; 
and,  mind  !  you'll  never  get  Billy  Fow- 
ler to  stick  his  name  to  a  receipt.  Now, 
just  glance  at  the  transaction  from  the 
outside,  and  see  what  a  clear  case  it 
makes.  Your  ten  thousand  is  a  sop  ; 
and  people  will  only  wonder  you  were 
so  damned  impudent  as  to  offer  such  a 
small  one  !  "Whichever  way  you  take 
it,  Mr.  Dodd,  the  bottom's  out  of  your 
character ;  so  there's  one  thing  less  to 
be  considered." 

"I  daresay  you'll  scarce  believe  me," 
said  I,  "  but  I  feel  that  a  positive  relief." 

"  You  must  be  made  some  way  differ- 
ent from  me,  then,"  returned  Nares. 
"And,  talking  about  me,  I  might  just 
mention  how  I  stand.  You'll  have  no 
trouble  from  me — you've  trouble  enough 
of  your  own  ;  and  I'm  friend  enough, 
when  a  friend's  in  need,  to  shut  my 
eyes  and  go  right  where  he  tells  me. 
All  the  same,  I'm  rather  queerly  fixed. 


My  ownersll  have  to  rank  with  the  rest 
on  their  charter-party.  Here  am  I,  their 
representative !  and  I  have  to  look  over 
the  ship's  side  while  the  bankrupt  walks 
his  assets  ashore  in  Mr.  Speedy's  hat- 
box.  It's  a  thing  I  wouldn't  do  for 
James  G.  Blaine  ;  but  I'll  do  it  for  you, 
Mr.  Dodd,  and  only  sorry  I  can't  do 
more." 

"  Thank  you,  captain  ;  my  mind  is 
made  up,"  said  I.  "I'll  go  straight, 
mat  ccelum  I  I  ne^ver  understood  that 
old  tag  before  to-night." 

"I  hope  it  isn't  my  business  that  de- 
cides you  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 

"  I'll  never  deny  it  was  an  element," 
said  I.  "I  hope,  I  hope  I'm  not  cow- 
ardly ;  I  hope  I  could  steal  for  Jim  my- 
self ;  but  when  it  comes  to  dragging  in 
you  and  Speedy,  and  this  one  and  the 
other,  why,  Jim  has  got  to  die,  and 
there's  an  end.  I'll  try  and  work  for 
him  when  I  get  to  Frisco,  I  suppose  ; 
and  I  suppose  I'll  fail,  and  look  on  at 
his  death,  and  kick  myself :  it  can't  be 
helped — I'U  fight  it  on  this  line." 

"I  don't  say  as  you're  wrong,"  replied 
Nares,  "  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  if 
you're  right.  It  suits  me  anyway.  And 
look  here — hadn't  you  better  just  show 
our  friends  over  the  side  ? "  he  added  ; 
"  no  good  of  being  at  the  risk  and 
worry  of  smuggling  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors." 

"  I  don't  think  of  the  creditors,"  said 
I.  "  But  I've  kept  this  pair  so  long — I 
haven't  got  the  brass  to  tire  them  now." 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  was  my  only 
reason  for  entering  upon  a  transaction 
which  was  now  outside  my  interest,  but 
which  (as  it  chanced)  repaid  me  fifty-fold 
in  entertainment.  Fowler  and  Sharpe 
were  both  preternaturally  sharp  ;  they 
did  me  the  honor  in  the  beginning  to 
attribute  to  myself  their  proper  vices  ; 
and  before  we  w^ere  done  had  grown  to 
regard  me  with  an  esteem  akin  to  wor- 
ship. This  proud  position  I  attained  by 
no  more  recondite  arts,  than  telling  the 
mere  truth  and  unaffectedly  displaying 
my  indifference  to  the  result.  I  have 
doubtless  stated  the  essentials  of  all 
good  diplomacy,  which  may  be  rather 
regarded,  therefore,  as  a  grace  of  state, 
than  the  effect  of  management.  For  to 
tell  the  truth  is  not  in  itself  diplomatic, 
and  to  have  no    care   for   the  result   a 
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thing  involuntary.  When  I  mentioned, 
for  instance,  that  I  had  but  two  hundred 
and  forty  pound  of  drug,  my  smugglers 
exchanged  meaning  glances,  as  who 
should  say,  "  Here  is  a  foeman  worthy 
of  our  steel!"  But  when  I  carelessly 
proposed  fifty-five  dollars  a  pound,  as 
an  amendment  to  their  offered  twenty, 
and  wound  up  with  the  remark  :  "  The 
whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  moonshine  to 
me,  gentlemen.  Take  it  or  want  it,  and 
fill  your  glasses  " — ^I  had  the  indescrib- 
able gratification  to  see  Sharpe  nudge 
Fowler  warningly,  and  Fowler  choke 
down  the  jovial  acceptance  that  stood 
ready  on  his  lips,  and  lamely  substitute 
a  "  no — no  more  wine,  please,  Mr. 
Dodd  !  "  Nor  was  this  all :  for  when 
the  affair  was  settled  at  fifty  dollars  a 
pound — a  shrewd  stroke  of  business  for 
my  creditors — and  our  friends  had  got 
on  board  their  whaleboat  and  shoved 
off,  it  appeared  they  were  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  conveyance  of 
sound  upon  still  water,  and  I  had  the 
joy  to  overhear  the  following  testimo- 
nial. 

"  Deep  man,  that  Dodd,"  said  Sharpe. 

And  the  bass-toned  Fowler  echoed, 
"  Damned  if  I  understand  his  game." 

At  which  point — the  captain  and  I 
turning  to  each  other  with  an  irrepres- 
sible crow  of  merriment  —  the  confi- 
dences in  the  boat  stopped  short. 

Thus  we  were  left  once  more  alone 
upon  the  Nora  Greina  ;  and  the  news  of 
the  night,  and  the  lamentations  of  Pin- 
kerton,  and  the  thought  of  my  own 
harsh  decision,  returned  and  besieged 
me  in  the  dark.  According  to  all  the 
rubbish  I  had  read,  I  should  have  been 
sustained  by  the  warm  consciousness  of 
virtue.  Alas,  I  had  but  the  one  feel- 
ing :  that  I  had  sacrificed  my  sick 
friend  to  the  fear  of  prison  -  cells  and 
stupid  starers.  And  no  moralist  has 
yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  number  cow- 
ardice amongst  the  things  that  are  their 
own  reward. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

LIGHT    FROM    THE    MAN    OF    WAR. 

In  the  early  sunlight  of  the  next  day, 
we  tossed  close  off  the  buoy  and  saw  the 
city  sparkle  in  its  groves  about  the  foot 


of  the  Punch-bowl,  and  the  masts 
clustering  thick  in  the  small  harbor.  A 
good  breeze,  which  had  risen  with  the 
sea,  carried  us  triumphantly  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  passage  ;  and  we 
had  soon  brought  up  not  far  from  the 
landing-stairs.  I  remember  to  have  re- 
marked an  ugly  horned  reptile  of  a 
modern  warship  in  the  usual  moorings 
across  the  port,  but  my  mind  was  so 
profoundly  plunged  in  melancholy  that 
I  paid  no  heed. 

Indeed,  I  had  little  time  at  my  dispo- 
sal. Messieurs  Sharpe  and  Fowler  had 
left  the  night  before  in  the  persuasion 
that  I  was  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
the  genial  belief  brought  them  aboard 
again  with  the  earliest  opportunity, 
proffering  help  to  one  who  had  proved 
how  little  he  required  it,  and  hospitality 
to  so  respectable  a  character.  I  had 
business  to  mind,  I  had  some  need  both 
of  assistance  and  diversion.  I  liked 
Fowler — I  don't  know  why;  and  in 
short,  I  let  them  do  with  me  as  they 
desired.  No  creditor  intervening,  I 
spent  the  first  half  of  the  day  inquiring 
into  the  conditions  of  the  tea  and  silk 
market  under  the  auspices  of  Sharpe  ; 
lunched  with  him  in  a  private  apartment 
at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel — for  Sharpe  was 
a  teetotaler  in  public ;  and  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Fowler.  This  gentleman  owned 
a  bungalow  on  the  Waikiki  beach  ;  and 
there  in  company  with  certain  young 
bloods  of  Honolulu,  I  was  entertained 
to  a  sea-bathe,  indiscriminate  cocktails, 
a  dinner,  a  hula-hula,  and  (to  round  off 
the  night),  poker  and  assorted  liquors. 
To  lose  money  in  the  small  hours  to  pale, 
intoxicated  youth,  has  always  appeared 
to  me  a  pleasure  overrated.  In  my  then 
frame  of  mind,  I  confess  I  found  it  even 
delightful ;  put  up  my  money  (or  rather 
my  creditors'),  and  put  down  Fowler's 
champagne  with  equal  avidity  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  awoke  the  next  morning  to  a 
mild  headache  and  the  rather  agreeable 
lees  of  the  last  night's  excitement.  The 
young  bloods,  many  of  whom  were  still 
far  from  sober,  had  taken  the  kitchen 
into  their  own  hands,  vice  the  Chinaman 
deposed  ;  and  since  each  was  engaged 
upon  a  dish  of  his  own,  and  none  had 
the  least  scruple  in  demolishing  his 
neighbor's  handiwork,  I  became  early 
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convinced  that  many  eggs  would  be 
broken  and  few  omelets  made.  Tbe  dis- 
covery of  a  jug  of  milk  and  a  crust  of 
bread  enabled  me  to  stay  my  appetite  ; 
and  since  it  was  Sunday,  when  no  busi- 
ness could  be  done,  and  the  festivities 
were  to  be  renewed  that  night  in  the 
abode  of  Fowler,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
slip  silently  away  and  enjoy  some  air 
and  solitude. 

I  turned  seaward  under  the  dead 
crater  known  as  Diamond  Head.  My 
way  was  for  some  time  under  the  shade 
of  certain  thickets  of  green,  thorny  trees, 
dotted  with  houses.  Here  I  enjoyed 
some  pictures  of  the  native  life  :  wide- 
eyed,  naked  children,  mingled  with 
pigs  ;  a  youth  asleep  under  a  tree  ;  an 
old  gentleman  spelling  through  glasses 
his  Hawaiian  Bible  ;  the  somewhat  em- 
barrassing spectacle  of  a  lady  at  her  bath 
in  a  spring  ;  and  the  glimpse  of  gaudy- 
colored  gowns  in  the  deep  shade  of  the 
houses.  Thence  I  found  a  road  along 
the  beach  itself,  wading  in  sand,  opposed 
and  buffeted  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Trade :  on  one  hand,  the  glittering  and 
sounding  surf,  and  the  bay  lively  with 
many  sails  ;  on  the  other,  precipitous, 
arid  gullies  and  sheer  cliffs,  mounting 
towards  the  crater  and  the  blue  sky. 
For  all  the  companionship  of  skimming 
vessels,  the  place  struck  me  with  a  sense 
of  solitude.  Then  came  in  my  head 
what  I  had  been  told  the  day  before  at 
dinner,  of  a  cavern  above,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  volcano,  a  place  only  to  be  visit- 
ed with  the  light  of  torches,  a  treas- 
ure-house of  the  bones  of  priests  and 
warriors,  and  clamorous  with  the  voice 
of  an  unseen  river  pouring  seaward 
through  the  crannies  of  the  mountain. 
At  the  thought,  it  was  revealed  to  me 
suddenly,  how  the  bungalows,  and  the 
Fowlers,  and  the  bright,  busy  town  and 
crowding  ships,  were  all  children  of 
yesterday  ;  and  for  centuries  before,  the 
obscure  life  of  the  natives,  w4th  its 
glories  and  ambitions,  its  joys  and 
crimes  and  agonies,  had  rolled  unseen, 
like  the  mountain  river,  in  that  sea-girt 
place.  Not  Chaldea  appeared  more  an- 
cient, nor  the  Pyramids  of  Eg^^^t  more 
abstiiise  ;  and  I  heard  time  measured 
by  *'  the  drums  and  tramplings  "  of  im- 
memorial conquests,  and  saw  myself  the 
creature    of  an  hour.     Over  tlie    bank- 


ruptcy of  Pinkerton  and  Dodd  of  Mon- 
tana Block,  S.  F.,  and  the  conscientious 
troubles  of  the  junior  partner,  the  spirit 
of  eternity  was  seen  to  smile. 

To  this  mood  of  pliilosophic  sadness, 
my  excesses  of  the  night  before  no 
doubt  contributed ;  for  more  things 
than  virtue  are  at  times  their  own  re- 
ward :  but  I  was  greatly  healed  at  least 
of  my  distresses.  And  while  I  was  yet 
enjoying  my  abstracted  humor,  a  turn 
of  the  beach  brought  me  in  view  of  the 
signal-station,  with  its  watch-house  and 
flag-staff,  perched  in  the  immediate 
margin  of  a  cliff.  The  house  was  new 
and  clean  and  bald,  and  stood  naked 
to  the  Trades.  The  wind  beat  about  it 
in  loud  squalls  ;  the  seaw^ard  windows 
rattled  without  mercy  ;  the  breach  of 
the  surf  below  contributed  its  increment 
of  noise  ;  and  the  fall  of  my  foot  in  the 
narrow  verandah  passed  unheard  by 
those  vdthin. 

They  were  two  on  whom  I  thus  en- 
tered unexpectedly  :  the  look-out  man, 
with  grizzled  beard,  keen  seaman's  eyes, 
and  that  brand  on  his  countenance  that 
comes  of  solitary  living  ;  and  a  visitor, 
an  oldish  oratorical  fellow,  in  the  smart 
tropical  array  of  the  British  man-o'- 
war's  man,  perched  on  a  table,  and 
smoking  a  cigar.  I  was  made  pleasantly 
welcome,  and  was  soon  listening  with 
amusement  to  the  sea-lawyer. 

"  No,  if  I  hadn't  have  been  born  an 
Englishman,"  was  one  of  his  sentiments, 
"  damn  me  !  I'd  rather  'a  been  born  a 
Frenchy  !  I'd  like  to  see  another  nation 
fit  to  black  their  boots."  Presently 
after,  he  developed  his  views  on  home 
politics  with  similar  tren chancy.  "  I'd 
rather  be  a  brute  beast  than  what  I'd  be 
a  liberal,"  he  said.  "  Carrying  banners 
and  that !  a  pig's  got  more  sense.  ^Vhy, 
look  at  our  chief  engineer — they  do  say 
he  carried  a  banner  with  his  own  'ands  : 
*  Hooroar  for  Gladstone  ! '  I  suppose, 
or  '  Down  with  the  Aristo-cracy ! ' 
What  'arm  does  the  aristocracy  do  ? 
Show  me  a  country  any  good  without 
one !  Not  the  States ;  why,  it's  the 
'ome  of  corruption  !  I  knew  a  man — he 
was  a  good  man,  'ome  born — who  was 
signal  quartermaster  in  the  Wyandotte. 
He  told  me  he  could  never  have  got 
there,  if  he  hadn't  have  'inin  with  the 
boys' — told   it  me  as  I'm  telling   you. 
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Now  we're  all  Britisli  subjects  liere — " 
he  was  going  on. 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  an  American,"  I 
said,  apologetically. 

He  seemed  the  least  bit  taken  aback, 
but  recovered  himself  ;  and  with  the 
ready  tact  of  his  betters,  paid  me  the 
usual  British  compHment  on  the  riposte. 
"  You  don't  say  so ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Well,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor, 
I'd  never  have  guessed  it.  Nobody  could 
tell  it  on  5'ou,"  said  he,  as  though  it 
were  some  form  of  liquor. 

I  thanked  him,  as  I  always  do,  at  this 
particular  stage,  with  his  compatriots  : 
not  so  much  perhaps  for  the  compliment 
to  myself  and  my  poor  country,  as  for 
the  revelation  (which  is  ever  fresh  to 
me)  of  Britannic  seK-sufficiency  and 
taste.  And  he  was  so  far  softened  by 
my  gratitude,  as  to  add  a  word  of  praise 
on  the  American  method  of  lacing  sails. 
"  You're  ahead  of  us  in  lacing  sails,"  he 
said.  "You  can  say  that  with  a  clear 
conscience." 

"Thank  you,"  I  replied.  "I  shall 
certainly  do  so." 

At  this  rate,  we  got  along  swim- 
mingly ;  and  when  I  rose  to  retrace  my 
steps  to  the  Fowlery,  he  at  once  started 
to  his  feet  and  offered  me  the  welcome 
solace  of  his  company  for  the  return.  I 
beUeve  I  discovered  much  alacrity  at  the 
idea  ;  for  the  creature  (who  seemed  to 
be  unique,  as  to  represent  a  type  like 
that  of  the  dodo)  entertained  me  hugely. 
But  when  he  had  produced  his  hat,  I 
found  I  was  in  the  way  of  more  than  en- 
tertainment ;  for  on  the  ribbon  I  could 
read  the  legend  :  "  H.  M.  S.  Tempest." 

"  I  say,"  I  began,  when  our  adieus 
were  paid,  and  we  were  scrambling 
down  the  path  from  the  look-out,  "  it 
was  your  ship  that  picked  up  the  men 
on  board  the  Flying  Scud,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  You  may  say  so,"  said  he.  "  And  a 
blessed  good  job  for  the  Flying  Scud's. 
It's  a  God-forsaken  spot,  that  Midway 
Island." 

"I've  just  come  from  there,"  said  I. 
"  It  was  I  who  bought  the  wreck." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried  the  sail- 
or :  "  gen'lem'n  in  the  white  schooner  ?  " 

"  The  same,"  said  I. 

My  friend  saluted,  as  though  we  were 
now,  for  the  first  time,  formally  intro- 
duced. 


"  Of  course,"  I  continued,  "  I  am 
rather  taken  up  with  the  whole  story  ; 
and  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
can  of  how  the  men  were  saved." 

"  It  was  like  this,"  said  he.  "  We  had 
orders  to  call  at  Midway  after  castaways, 
and  had  our  distance  pretty  nigh  run 
down  the  day  before.  We  steamed 
half-speed  all  night,  looking  to  make  it 
about  noon ;  for  old  Tootles — beg  your 
pardon,  sir — the  captain — was  precious 
scared  of  the  place  at  night.  "  Well, 
there's  nasty,  filthy  currents  round  that 
Midway  ;  you  know,  as  has  been  there  ; 
and  one  on  'em  must  have  set  us  down. 
Leastways,  about  six  bells,  when  we  had 
ought  to  been  miles  away,  some  one 
sees  a  sail,  and  lo  and  be'old,  there  was 
the  spars  of  a  full-rigged  brig !  We 
raised  her  pretty  fast,  and  the  island 
after  her ;  and  made  out  she  was  hard 
aground,  kanted  on  her  bilge,  and  had 
her  ens'n  flying,  union  down.  It  was 
breaking  'igh  on  the  reef,  and  we  laid 
well  out,  and  sent  a  couple  of  boats.  I 
didn't  go  in  neither ;  only  stood  and 
looked  on  ;  but  it  seems  they  was  all 
badly  scared  and  muddled,  and  didn't 
know  which  end  was  uppermost.  One 
on  'em  kep'  snivelling  and  wringing  of 
his  'ands  ;  he  come  on  board  all  of  a  sop 
like  a  monthly  nurse.  That  Trent,  he 
come  first,  with  his  'and  in  a  bloody  rag. 
I  was  near  'em .  as  I  am  to  you  ;  and  I 
could  make  out  he  was  all  to  bits — 
'card  his  breath  rattle  in  his  blooming 
lungs  as  he  come  down  the  ladder. 
Yes,  they  was  a  scared  lot,  small  blame 
to  'em,  /  say  !  The  next  after  Trent, 
come  him  as  was  mate." 

"  Goddedael ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  And  a  good  name  for  him,  too," 
chuckled  the  man-o'-war's  man,  who 
probably  confounded  the  word  with  a 
familiar  oath.  "  A  good  name,  too  ;  only 
it  weren't  his.  He  was  a  gen'lem'n  born, 
sir,  as  had  gone  maskewerading.  One 
of  our  officers  knowed  him  at  'ome, 
reckonises  him,  steps  up,  'olds  out  his 
'and  right  off,  and  says  he  :  '  'UUo, 
Norrie,  old  chappie ! '  he  says.  The 
other  was  coming  up,  as  bold  as  look  at 
it ;  didn't  seem  put  out — that's  where 
blood  tells,  sir  !  Well,  no  sooner  does 
he  'ear  his  born  name  given  him,  than 
he  turns  as  white  as  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, stares   at   Mr.    Sebright  like   he 
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was  looking  at  a  ghost,  and  then  (I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor)  turned  to,  and 
doubled  up  in  a  dead  faint.  'Take 
him  down  to  my  berth,'  says  Mr.  Se- 
bright. '  'Tis  poor  old  Norrie  Carthew,' 
he  says." 

"  And  what  —  what  sort  of  a  gentle- 
man was  this  Mr.  Carthew  ?  "  I  gasped. 

"The  ward- room  steward  told  me  he 
was  come  of  the  best  blood  in  England," 
was  my  friend's  reply :  "  Eton  and 
'Arrow  bred  ; — and  might  have  been  a 
bar'net ! " 

"  No,  but  to  look  at  ? "  I  corrected 
him. 

"The  same  as  you  or  me,"  was  the 
uncompromising  answer  :  "  not  much 
to  look  at.  I  didn't  know  he  was  a 
gen'lem'n  ;  but  then,  I  never  see  him 
cleaned  up." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  cried.  "  O,  yes, 
I  remember  :  he  was  sick  all  the  way  to 
Frisco,  was  he  not  ?  " 

"  Sick,  or  sorr}',  or  something,"  re- 
turned my  informant.  "  My  belief,  he 
didn't  hanker  after  showing  up.  He 
kep'  close  ;  the  ward-room  steward,  what 
took  his  meals  in,  told  me  he  ate  nex' 
to  nothing  ;  and  he  was  fetched  ashore 
at  Frisco  on  the  quiet.  Here  was  how 
it  was.  It  seems  his  brother  had  took 
and  died,  him  as  had  the  estate.  This 
one  had  gone  in  for  his  beer,  by  what  I 
could  make  out ;  the  old  folks  at  'ome 
had  turned  rusty  ;  no  one  knew  where 
he  had  gone  to.  Here  he  w^as,  slaving 
in  a  merchant  brig,  shipwrecked  on 
Midway,  and  packing  up  his  duds  for  a 
long  voyage  in  a  open  boat.  He  comes 
on  board  our  ship,  and  by  God,  here  he 
is  a  landed  proprietor,  and  may  be  in 
Parliament  to-morrow  !  It's  no  less  than 
natural  he  should  keep  dark :  so  would 
you  and  me,  in  the  same  box." 

"I  daresay,"  said  I.  "But  you  saw 
more  of  the  others  ?  " 

" To  be  sure,"  says  he  :  "no  'arm  in 
them  from  what  I  see.  There  was  one 
'Ardy  there  :  colonial  born  he  was,  and 
had  been  through  a  power  of  money. 
There  was  no  nonsense  about  'Ardy  ;  he 
had  been  up,  and  he  had  come  down, 
and  took  it  so.  His  'eart  was  in  the 
right  place  ;  and  he  was  well  informed, 
and  knew  French  and  Latin,  I  believe, 
like  a  native  !  I  liked  that  'Ardy  ;  he 
was  a  good-looking  boy,  too." 


"  Did  they  say  much  about  the 
wreck  ?  "  I  asked. 

"There wasn't  much  to  say,  I  reckon," 
repHed  the  man-o'- war's  man.  "  It  w^as 
all  in  the  papers.  'Ardy  used  to  yarn 
most  about  the  coins  he  had  gone 
through  ;  he  had  lived  with  book- 
makers, and  jockeys,  and  prigs,  and 
actors,  and  all  that ;  a  precious  low  lot ! " 
added  this  judicious  person.  "But  it's 
about  here  my  horse  is  moored,  and  by 
your  leave  I'll  be  getting  ahead." 

"  One  moment,"  said  I.  "  Is  Mr.  Se- 
bright on  board  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  he's  ashore  to-day,"  said 
the  sailor.  "  I  took  up  a  bag  for  him 
to  the  'otel." 

With  that  we  parted.  Presently  after 
my  friend  overtook  and  passed  me  on 
a  hired  steed  which  seemed  to  scorn 
its  cavalier  ;  and  I  was  left  in  the  dust 
of  his  passage,  a  prey  to  whirling 
thoughts.  For  I  now  stood,  or  seemed 
to  stand,  on  the  immediate  threshold  of 
these  mysteries.  I  knew  the  name  of 
the  man  Dickson — his  name  was  Car- 
thew ;  I  knew  where  the  money  came 
from  that  opposed  us  at  the  sale — it  was 
part  of  Carthew's  inheritance  ;  and  in 
my  gallery  of  illustrations  to  the  history 
of  the  wreck,  one  more  picture  hung  ; 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  the  series. 
It  showed  me  the  deck  of  a  war-ship  in 
that  distant  part  of  the  great  ocean,  the 
officers  and  seamen  looking  curiously 
on  ;  and  a  man  of  birth  and  education, 
who  had  been  sailing  under  an  alias  on 
a  trading  brig,  and  was  now  rescued 
from  desperate  peril,  felled  like  an  ox 
by  the  bare  sound  of  his  own  name.  I 
could  not  fail  to  be  reminded  of  my  own 
experience  at  the  Occidental  telephone. 
The  hero  of  three  styles,  Dickson,  Godd- 
edael,  or  Carthew,  must  be  the  owner  of 
a  lively — or  a  loaded — conscience,  and 
the  reflection  recalled  to  me  the  photo- 
graph found  on  board  the  Flying  Scud  ; 
just  such  a  man,  I  reasoned,  would  be 
capable  of  just  such  starts  and  crises  ; 
and  I  inclined  to  think  that  Goddedael 
(as  Carthew)  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
mystery. 

One  thing  was  plain  :  as  long  as  the 
Tempest  was  in  reach,  I  must  make  the 
acquaintance  of  both  Sebright  and  the 
doctor.  To  this  end,  I  excused  myself 
with  ]Mr.  Fowler,  returned  to  Honolulu, 
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and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day 
hanging  vainly  round  the  cool  verandahs 
of  the  hotel.  It  was  near  nine  o'clock 
at  night  before  I  was  rewarded. 

"That  is  the  gentleman  you  were 
asking  for,"  said  the  clerk. 

I  beheld  a  man  in  tweeds,  of  an  in- 
comparable languor  of  demeanor,  and 
carrying  a  cane  with  genteel  effect. 
From  the  name,  I  had  looked  to  find  a 
sort  of  Viking  and  young  ruler  of  the 
battle  and  the  tempest  ;  and  I  was  the 
more  disappointed,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed,  to  come  face  to  face  with  this 
impracticable  type. 

"I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing Lieutenant  Sebright,"  said  I, 
stepping  forward. 

"Aw,  yes,"  replied  the  hero;  "but, 
aw !  I  dawn't  knaw  you,  do  I  ?  "  (He 
spoke  for  all  the  world  like  Lord  Fop- 
pington  in  the  old  play — a  proof  of  the 
perennial  nature  of  man's  affectations. 
But  his  limping  dialect,  I  scorn  to  con- 
tinue to  reproduce.) 

"  It  was  with  the  intention  of  making 
myself  known,  that  I  have  taken  this 
step,"  said  I,  entirely  unabashed  (for  im- 
pudence begets  in  me  its  like — perhaps 
my  only  martial  attribute).  "  We  have 
a  common  subject  of  interest,  to  me 
very  lively  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  be  in  a 
position  to  be  of  some  service  to  a  friend 
of  yours — to  give  him,  at  least,  some 
very  welcome  information." 

The  last  clause  was  a  sop  to  my  con- 
science :  I  could  not  pretend,  even  to 
myself,  either  the  power  or  the  will  to 
serve  Mr.  Carthew ;  but  I  felt  sure 
he  would  like  to  hear  the  Flying  Scud 
was  burned. 

"  I  don't  know — I — I  don't  understand 
you,"  stammered  my  victim.  "  I  don't 
have  any  friends  in  Honolulu,  don't  you 
know?" 

"  The  friend  to  whom  I  refer  is  Eng- 
lish," I  rephed.  "  It  is  Mr.  Carthew, 
whom  you  picked  up  at  Midway.  My 
firm  has  bought  the  wreck  ;  I  am  just 
returned  from  breaking  her  up  ;  and — 
to  make  my  business  quite  clear  to  you 
— I  have  a  communication  it  is  neces- 
sary I  should  make  ;  and  have  to 
trouble  you  for  Mr.  Carthew's  address." 

It  will  be  seen  how  rapidly  I  had 
dropped  all  hope  of  interesting  the 
frigid   British   bear.     He,  on  his  side, 


was  plainly  on  thorns  at  my  insistance  ; 
I  judged  he  was  suffering  torments  of 
alarm  lest  I  should  prove  an  undesirable 
acquaintance  ;  diagnosed  him  for  a  shy, 
dull,  vain,  unamiable  animal,  without 
adequate  defence — a  sort  of  dishoused 
snail ;  and  concluded,  rightly  enough, 
that  he  would  consent  to  anything  to 
bring  our  interview  to  a  conclusion.  A 
moment  later,  he  had  fled,  leaving  with 
me  a  sheet  of  paper,  thus  inscribed  : — 

Nor r is  Cartheiv, 
Stallhridge-le-  Carthew, 

Dorset. 

I  might  have  cried  victory,  the  field 
of  battle  and  some  of  the  enemy's  bag- 
gage remaining  in  my  occupation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  moral  sufferings 
during  the  engagement  had  rivalled 
those  of  Mr.  Sebright ;  I  was  left  incap- 
able of  fresh  hostilities  ;  I  owned  that 
the  navy  of  old  England  was  (for  me) 
invincible  as  of  yore ;  and  giving  up  all 
thought  of  the  doctor,  inclined  to  salute 
her  veteran  flag,  in  the  future,  from  a 
prudent  distance.  Such  was  my  incli- 
nation, when  I  retired  to  rest ;  and 
my  first  experience  the  next  morning 
strengthened  it  to  certainty.  Fori  had 
the  pleasure  of  encountering  my  fair  an- 
tagonist on  his  way  on  board ;  and  he 
honored  me  with  a  recognition  so  dis- 
gustingly dry,  that  my  impatience  over- 
flowed, and  (recalling  the  tactics  of  Nel- 
son) I  neglected  to  perceive  or  to  return 
it. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment,  some  half- 
hour  later,  to  receive  a  note  of  invitation 
from  the  Tempest. 

"Dear  Sir,"  it  began,  "we  are  all 
naturally  very  much  interested  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Flying  Scud,  and  as  soon 
as  I  mentioned  that  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  your  acquaintance,  a  very 
general  wish  was  expressed  that  you 
would  come  and  dine  on  board.  It  will 
give  us  aU  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see 
you  to-night,  or  in  case  you  should  be 
otherwise  engaged,  to  luncheon  either 
to-morrow  or  to-day."  A  note  of  tlie 
hours  followed,  and  the  document  wOund 
up  vdth  the  name  of  "J.  Lascelles  Se- 
bright," under  an  undeniable  statement 
that  he  was  sincerely  mine. 

"No,  Mr.  Lascelies  Sebright,"   I  re- 
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fleeted,  "you  are  not,  but  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  (like  the  lady  in  the  song)  3'ou 
are  another's.  You  have  mentioned 
your  adventure,  my  friend,  you  have 
been  blown  up  ;  you  have  got  your  or- 
ders ;  this  note  has  been  dictated  ;  and 
I  am  asked  on  board  (in  spite  of  your 
melancholy  protests)  not  to  meet  the 
men,  and  not  to  talk  about  the  Flying 
Scud,  but  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of 
some  one  interested  in  Carthew :  the 
doctor,  for  a  wager.  And  for  a  second 
wager,  all  this  springs  from  your  facility 
in  giving  the  address."  I  lost  no  time 
in  answering  the  billet,  electing  for  the 
earliest  occasion ;  and  at  the  appointed 
hour,  a  somewhat  blackguard-looking 
boat's  crew  from  the  Norah  Creina  con- 
veyed me  under  the  guns  of  the  Tempest. 

The  ward-room  appeared  pleased  to 
see  me  ;  Sebright's  brother  officers,  in 
contrast  to  himself,  took  a  boyish  inter- 
est in  my  cruise  ;  and  much  was  talked 
of  the  Flying  Scud ;  of  how  she  had 
been  lost,  of  how  I  had  found  her,  and 
of  the  weather,  the  anchorage,  and  the 
currents  about  Midway  Island.  Carthew 
was  referred  to  more  than  once  without 
embarrassment  ;  the  parallel  case  of  a 
late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  mate 
on  board  a  Yankee  schooner,  was  ad- 
duced. If  they  told  me  little  of  the 
man,  it  was  because  they  had  not  much 
to  tell,  and  only  felt  an  interest  in  his 
recognition  and  pity  for  his  prolonged 
ill-health.  I  could  never  think  the  sub- 
ject was  avoided  ;  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  officers,  far  from  practising  conceal- 
ment, had  nothing  to  conceal. 

So  far,  then,  all  seemed  natural,  and 
yet  the  doctor  troubled  me.  This  was  a 
taU,  rugged,  plain  man,  on  the  w^rong 
side  of  lifty,  already  gray,  and  with  a 
restless  mouth  and  bushy  e^^ebrows  : 
he  spoke  seldom,  but  then  with  gaiety  ; 
and  his  great,  quaking,  silent  laughter 
was  infectious.  I  could  make  out  that 
he  was  at  once  the  quiz  of  the  ward-room 
and  perfectly  respected  ;  and  I  made 
sure  that  he  observed  me  covertly.  It  is 
certain  I  returned  the  compliment.  If 
Carthew  had  feigned  sickness — and  all 
seemed  to  point  in  that  direction — here 
was  the  man  w4io  knew  all — or  certainly 
kncAv  much.  His  strong,  sterling  face 
progressively  and  silently  persuaded  of 
his  full  knowledge.     That  was  not  the 


mouth,  these  were  not  the  eyes  of  one 
who  would  act  in  ignorance,  or  could 
be  led  at  random.  Nor  again  was  it 
the  face  of  a  man  squeamish  in  the  case 
of  malefactors  ;  there  was  even  a  touch 
of  Brutus  there,  and  something  of  the 
hanging  judge.  In  short,  he  seemed 
the  last  character  for  the  part  assigned 
him  in  my  theories  ;  and  wonder  and 
curiosity  contended  in  my  mind. 

Luncheon  was  OA^er,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  smoking-room  proj^osed, 
when  (upon  a  sudden  impulse)  I  turned 
my  ships,  and  pleading  indisposition, 
requested  to  consult  the  doctor. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
my  body.  Dr.  Urquart,"  said  I,  as  soon 
as  we  were  alone. 

He  hummed,  his  mouth  worked,  he  re- 
garded me  steadily  with  his  gray  eyes, 
but  resolutely  held  his  peace. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Fly- 
ing Scud  and  Mr.  Cai-thew,"  I  resumed. 
"  Come  :  you  must  have  expected  this. 
I  am  sure  you  know  all ;  you  are  shrewd, 
and  must  have  a  guess  that  I  know- 
much.  How  are  we  to  stand  to  one  an- 
other? and  how  am  I  to  stand  to  Mr. 
Carthew?" 

"  I  do  not  fully  understand  you,"  he 
repHed,  after  a  pause  ;  and  then,  after 
another:  "It  is  the  spirit  I  refer  to, 
Mr.  Dodd." 

"  The  spirit  of  my  inquiries  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  nodded. 

"I  think  we  are  at  cross-purposes." 
said  I.  "  The  spirit  is  precisely  what  I 
came  in  quest  of.  I  bought  the  Flying 
Scud  at  a  ruinous  figure,  mn  up  by  Mr. 
Carthew  by  an  agent  ;  and  I  am,  in  con- 
sequence, a  bankrupt.  But  if  I  have 
found  no  fortune  in  the  wreck,  I  have 
found  unmistakable  evidences  of  foul 
play.  Conceive  my  position  :  I  am 
ruined  through  this  man,  whom  I  never 
saw  ;  I  might  very  well  desire  revenge 
or  compensation  ;  and  I  think  you  will 
admit  I  have  the  means  to  extort  either." 

He  made  no  sign  in  answer  to  this 
challenge. 

"  Can  you  not  understand,  then,"  I 
resumed,  "  the  spirit  in  which  I  come 
to  one  who  is  surely  in  the  secret,  and 
ask  him,  honestly  and  plainly  :  How 
do  I  stand  to  Mr.  Carthew  ?  " 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  be  more  explicit," 
said  he. 
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"  You  do  not  help  me  much,"  I  re- 
torted. "  But  see  if  you  can  under- 
stand :  my  conscience  is  not  very  fine- 
spun ;  still,  I  have  one.  Now,  there  are 
degrees  of  foul  play,  to  some  of  which  I 
have  no  particular  objection.  I  am  sure 
with  Mr.  Carthew,  I  am  not  at  all  the 
person  to  forego  an  advantage  ;  and  I 
have  much  curiosity.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  have  no  taste  for  persecution  ; 
and  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  am  not 
the  man  to  make  bad  worse,  or  heap 
trouble  on  the  unfortunate." 

"  Yes  ;  I  think  I  understand,"  said  he. 
"  Suppose  I  pass  you  my  word  that, 
whatever  may  have  occurred,  there  were 
excuses — great  excuses — I  may  say,  very 
great?" 

''It  would  have  weight  with  me,  doc- 
tor," I  replied. 

*'  I  may  go  further,"  he  pursued. 
"  Suppose  I  had  been  there  or  you  had 
been  there  :  after  a  certain  event  had 
taken  place,  it's  a  grave  question  what 
we  might  have  done — it's  even  a  ques- 
tion what  we  could  have  done — our- 
selves. Or  take  me.  I  will  be  plain 
with  you,  and  own  that  I  am  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts.  You  have  a  shrewd 
guess  how  I  have  acted  in  that  knowl- 
edge. May  I  ask  you  to  judge  from  the 
character  of  my  action,  something  of 
the  nature  of .  that  knowledge,  which  I 
have  no  call,  nor  yet  no  title,  to  share 
with  you  ?  " 

I  cannot  convey  a  sense  of  the  rugged 
conviction  and  judicial  emphasis  of  Dr. 


Urquart's  speech  :  to  those  who  did  not 
hear  him,  it  may  appear  as  if  he  fed  me 
on  enigmas  ;  to  myself,  who  heard,  I 
seemed  to  have  received  a  lesson  and  a 
compliment. 

"  I  thank  you,"  I  said.  "  I  feel  you 
have  said  as  much  as  possible,  and 
more  than  I  had  any  right  to  ask.  I 
take  that  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  which 
I  will  try  to  deserve.  I  hope,  sir,  you 
will  let  me  regard  you  as  a  friend." 

He  evaded  my  proffered  friendship 
with  a  blunt  proposal  to  rejoin  the 
mess  ;  and  yet  a  moment  later,  contrived 
to  alleviate  the  snub.  For,  as  we  entered 
the  smoking-room,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder  with  a  kind  familiarity. 

"I  have  just  prescribed  for  Mr. 
Dodd,"  says  he,  "a  glass  of  our  Ma- 
deira." 

I  have  never  again  met  Dr.  Urquart : 
but  he  wrote  himself  so  clear  upon  my 
memory  that  I  think  I  see  him  still. 
And  indeed  I  had  cause  to  remember 
the  man  for  the  sake  of  his  communica- 
tion. It  was  hard  enough  to  make  a 
theory  fit  the  circumstances  of  the  Fly- 
ing Scud ;  but  one  in  which  the  chief 
actor  should  stand  the  least  excused, 
and  might  retain  the  esteem  or  at  least 
the  pity  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Urquart, 
failed  me  utterly.  Here  at  least  was  the 
end  of  my  discoveries  ;  I  learned  no 
more,  till  I  learned  all ;  and  my  reader 
has  the  evidence  complete.  Is  he  more 
astute  than  I  was  ?  or,  like  me,  does  he 
give  it  up  ? 


(To  be  continued.) 


A   MODEL   WORKING-GIRLS'   CLUB. 

By  Albert  Shaw. 


HE  proportion  of 
women  whose  daily  lot 
is  hard  labor  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  not 
greater  now  than  it 
has  been  in  other  peri- 
ods. On  the  contrary, 
it  is  probably  smaller.  But  at  no  for- 
mer time  has  the  wage-earning  woman 
been  so  distinct  a  social  and  economic 
factor.  Woman's  work  was  formerly 
hedged  in  very  closely  by  domestic  con- 
ditions. Her  life  was  a  part  of  the  life 
of  some  family,  and  as  an  unattached 
industrial  unit  she  was  practically  non- 
existent. Newer  conditions  have  ob- 
viously changed  all  this  ;  and  every  city 
has  its  army  of  young  working -wom- 
en seeking  an  independent  livelihood, 
just  as  it  has  its  larger  army  of  young 
men.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  deplore  the  fact  or  to 
philosophize  about  the  fact.  Simply  to 
perceive  and  admit  a  great  social  fact  is 
often  an  important  gain.  The  army 
of  young  working  -  men  in  great  towns 
— young  men  wholly  unattached  and 
fighting  the  battle  of  Hfe  upon  their 
individual  resources — has  not  been  very 
long  recognized  as  a  distinct  social 
element,  and  one  for  which  peculiar  pro- 
vision should  be  made.  But  its  recog- 
nition has  been  more  general,  and  there 
has  been  better  provision  made  for  it 
than  for  the  other  army  of  young  work- 
ing-women. 

Yet  the  position  of  the  young  women 
is  much  the  more  difficult.  The  kinds 
of  work  open  to  women  are  not  half  so 
numerous  as  those  that  young  men  can 
enter.  And  women's  wages  average 
little  more  than  half  as  much  as  their 
brothers'.  The  practical  difiiculties  in 
the  way  of  procuring  employment  are 
especially  great  for  young  women,  and 
conventional   obstacles   lie    everywhere 


in  the  way.  Unhappily,  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  when  the  honest  girl  seek- 
ing honest  employment  is  secure  from 
insult.  If  any  classes  of  women  on 
earth  have  especial  right  to  claim  the 
protection  of  all  men,  they  are  those  in 
our  cities  w^ho  work  for  their  li^dng  ; 
and  there  w^ill  come  a  time  when  no  em- 
ployer of  labor  will  dare  to  offend  an 
aAvakened  public  sentiment  by  miscon- 
duct toward  members  of  those  classes. 
The  rights,  the  needs,  the  wants  of 
working-girls  call  for  agitation  and  for 
organized  action.  And  in  many  ways 
the  movement  has  begun. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  plan  of 
working-girls'  clubs,  once  fairly  launched 
in  our  American  cities,  should  have  been 
so  rapidly  successful ;  for  the  times  were 
fully  ripe  for  such  organizations.  Their 
capacit}^  for  development  and  for  useful- 
ness is  almost  unlimited.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  working-girls' 
clubs  should  not,  in  time,  provide  in  the 
most  varied  way  for  the  young  woman's 
legitimate  requirements  as  to  special 
and  general  culture,  technical  instruc- 
tion, social  enjoyment  and  pleasant 
material  environment.  It  matters  less 
by  what  precise  means  the  thing  is 
done,  than  that  the  results  are  some- 
how accomplished.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  the  movement  being  once  faii'ly 
begun  and  its  methods  evolved  and  pre- 
scribed, the  working  -  girls  of  a  given 
locality  might  secure  palatial  club  quar- 
ters and  all  the  accessories  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts.  But,  just  as  young 
men  go  to  colleges  which  have  been 
endowed  for  their  benefit,  and  which 
derive  only  a  small  part  of  their  sup- 
port from  the  tuition  fees,  so  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  greater  results  for  young 
women  might  accrue  from  institutions 
provided  for  them  through  the  munifi- 
cence  of  the  wealthy,    or   through   the 
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bounty  of  the  State,  than  could  in  a 
long  time  result  from  their  own  un- 
helped  co-operation. 

Perhaps  the  most  complete  and  prac- 
tically successful  working-girls'  club 
that  has  yet  been  organized,  is  one  that 
has  been  provided  through  the  generos- 
ity of  a  good  man  and  his  devoted  wife. 
It  is  in  London,  at  the  West  End,  in 
Langham  Place,  just  beyond  Regent 
Street,  and  adjoining  the  well-known 
Langham  Hotel.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "Girls'  Poly,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  institution  with  which  it  is 
closely  allied,  the  Young  Men's  Pol^i^ech- 
nic  Institute,  which  is  universally  known 
among  young  people  in  London  as  the 
"  Poly."  The  more  precise  name  of 
the  club  in  question  is  the  "Young 
Women's  Institute."  To  get  a  suitable 
starting-point,  however,  it  may  be  ex- 
plained that  the  Young  Men's  "Poly" 
is  the  outcome  of  a  lifetime  of  work  for 
the  young  men  of  London  by  a  wealthy 
and  sagacious  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Quentin  Hogg,  whose  high  standing  in 
the  social  and  financial  world  has  not 
prevented  his  giving  himself,  along  with 
his  money,  to  admirably-directed  efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  young  working-men. 
His  Institute  is  the  best  all-round  edu- 
cational establishment  in  England.  It 
is  a  young  men's  club,  with  social  and 
entertainment  rooms,  a  great  gymna- 
sium, the  best  swimming  -  bath  in  Lon- 
don, a  tine  boat-house  on  the  Thames, 
the  best  recreation  grounds  for  football 
and  cricket  and  tennis  in  all  England, 
and  various  other  social  diversions. 
But  it  also  provides  scores  of  classes, 
under  competent  instructors,  where 
technical  and  scientific  subjects,  literary 
subjects,  practical  trades,  all  branches 
of  the  decorative  and  the  fine  arts,  mu- 
sic, and  many  other  things  are  taught. 
Not  less  than  ten  thousand  young  men 
every  year  have  the  benefit  of  some  feat- 
ure of  this  great  establishment  ;  and 
nearly  all  these  young  men  are  appren- 
tices, clerks,  or  young  working  mechanics 
to  whom  the  evening  classes  and  the 
recreations  that  are  procurable  at  the 
Polytechnic  are  almost  their  sole  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  pleasure. 
So  much  for  the  original  "  Poly."  The 
young  women's  "  Poly "  grew  subse- 
quently  out   of  Mrs.   Quentin  Hogg's 


desire  to  do  something  for  the  sisters 
and  sweethearts  of  Mr.  Hogg's  young 
men.  In  many  of  the  class-rooms  of 
the  "  Poly  "  it  had  come  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  admit  young  women  students  ; 
but  the  club  features  of  the  establish- 
ment belonged  exclusively  to  the  young 
men.  Mrs.  Hogg  frequently  opened  her 
home  to  the  girls,  and  she  regularly 
held  a  Sunday  afternoon  tea  and  Bible 
class  for  a  hundred  or  more  of  them. 
At  length  the  opportunity  came  to  give 
effect  to  the  plan  she  and  her  husband 
had  been  maturing.  A  building,  only  a 
few  steps  distant  from  the  Polytechnic, 
which  had  been  constructed  and  long 
used  as  a  West  End  gentlemen's  club, 
came  into  the  market,  and  Mr.  Hogg 
leased  it.  The  building  was  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
girls'  club  as  Mrs.  Hogg  desired  to  es- 
tablish. It  was  furnished  and  fitted  up 
at  Mr.  Hogg's  expense,  and  was  ready 
for  opening  in  April,  1888. 

The  original  accommodations  were  re- 
garded as  adequate  for  a  membership  of 
five  hundred  girls,  and  that  number  was 
fixed  upon  in  advance  as  the  limit.  It 
was  also  decided  to  admit  only  those 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty 
five.  The  fact  that  there  were  eight 
hundred  applications  for  membership 
upon  the  opening  night,  sufficiently  in- 
dicated the  actual  need  for  such  an 
institution.  And  further  applications 
poured  in  continually.  Mr.  Hogg  gen- 
erously set  about  the  task  of  altering 
and  enlarging  the  premises,  and  he  was 
soon  able  to  provide  for  three  hundred 
more,  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred. 
And  still  there  were  hundreds  of  eager 
girls  whose  names  were  listed,  and  who 
were  waiting  for  vacancies.  By  the  ac- 
quisition of  adjacent  house-room,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Hogg 
at  length  made  it  possible,  at  the  open- 
ing of  1891,  to  accommodate  more  than 
twelve  hundred  members  ;  and,  if  the 
place  were  twice  as  spacious  there  would, 
doubtless,  be  more  than  twice  as  many 
young  women  enthusiastic  candidates 
for  admission. 

The  fees  for  Institute  membership  are 
very  small — eighteen  pence  per  quarter, 
or  five  shillings  ($1.25)  per  year.  The 
establishment  is  open  in  all  its  parts 
for   the  benefit  of  the  members,  from 
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6.30  to  10.00  in  the  evenings.  The 
membership  fee  gives  free  use  of  sit- 
ting-rooms, library,  reading-  and  music- 
rooms,  game-rooms,  recreation-grounds, 
and  numerous  other  advantages,  and 
also  entitles  the  fortunate  young  woman 
to  admission  at  low  tuition  rates  to  an 
immense  range  of  classes  and  enter- 
tainments. 

The  purely  club  features  of  the  place 
are  highly  prized  by  the  girls.  It  is  no 
small  thing  for  them  to  have  a  bright, 
cheerful  establishment,  that  they  regard 
as  their  own,  where  they  may  resort  in 
the  evenings,  and  in  connection  with 
which  they  have  access  to  so  much  that 
is  diverting  and  instructive.  It  is  need- 
less to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
such  a  privilege,  to  anyone  who  knows 
how  the  average  young  working  men 
and  women  of  our  great  cities  are  ob- 
liged to  live.  In  the  refreshment- 
rooms  the  member  may  procure  her 
cup  of  tea  and  light  lunch,  at  a  cost  de- 
cidedly less  than  elsewhere.  And  for  a 
year  or  more  past  there  has  been  served 
in  the  capacious  dining-rooms  an  excel- 
lent and  substantial  dinner,  in  courses, 
at  sixpence.  For  four -pence,  a  very 
good  but  less  bountiful  dinner  may  be 
had  by  the  more  economical  young  wom- 
an of  business.  These  privileges  are,  of 
coirrse,  limited  to  members.  The  Insti- 
tute dining-rooms  are  vastly  more  pleas- 
ant than  the  cheap  restaurants  or  lunch- 
rooms to  which  the  girls  might  other- 
wise be  compelled  to  resort,  and  the 
food  at  the  Institute  is  incomparably 
better  in  quality  and  cheaper  in  price. 
All  the  influences  of  the  place  are  home- 
like, wholesome  and  improving.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  among 
the  young  women  who  meet  in  these 
agreeable  quarters  that  they  must  be 
on  their  best  behavior —  must  "  live  up 
to  their  blue  china,"  so  to  speak.  Their 
self  -  respect  is  enhanced,  the  range  of 
their  interests  is  wonderfully  increased, 
their  courage  and  ambition  are  quick- 
ened, and  they  are  lifted  above  the 
power  of  temptations  which  some  of 
them  might  not  have  withstood  but 
for  the  welcome  of  this  bright  open 
door. 

The  large  majority  of  the  young  wom- 
en are  employed  in  the  vaiious  work- 
rooms and  shops  of  the  West  End,  and 


belong  to  the  classes  most  in  need  of 
such  an  institution.  The  new  appli- 
cants for  membership,  in  1890,  were 
about  nine  hundred  ;  and  thev  listed 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  follow- 
ing occupations  : 

Dressmakers,  mantlemakers,  etc 330 

Milliners  and  assistants  in  milliner  shops.  .  Ill 

Fancy  workers 38 

Tailoresses  and  sewing-machine  operators.  76 

Clerks  and  book  keepers 90 

Teachers 55 

Shop  assistants 53 

Telegraph  operators,  etc 31 

Various  trades 40 

Servants  and  other  occupations 33 

At  home,  or  occupation  not  stated 125 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  entire 
membership  is  made  up,  in  somewhat 
similar  proportions,  of  girls  engaged  in 
the  callings  mentioned  in  the  above 
table.  To  hold  them  together  and  ef- 
fectively to  attract  them,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Institute  must  be  broad  in  the 
range  of  its  appointments  and  advan- 
tages. That  it  does  attract  and  quite 
firmly  hold  its  members,  nobody  knows 
better  than  the  four  or  five  hundred 
applicants  always  waiting  for  vacancies 
which  will  bring  them  nearer  to  admis- 
sion. While  there  is  an  age  limit  for 
new-comers,  there  is  no  retiring  age ; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  a  great  advantage 
that  there  is  always  a  large  nucleus  of 
experienced  members  who  have  learned 
to  know  the  place  and  one  another,  and 
who  give  stability  to  a  body  that  other- 
wise might  be  difiicult  to  harmonize 
and  assimilate.  ^Irs.  Hogg  had  the  ad- 
vantage at  the  outset  of  having  had 
much  to  do  for  years,  in  her  weekly 
classes  and  teas,  with  hundreds  of  West 
End  working-girls  ;  and  in  the  educa- 
tional departments  of  the  young  men's 
Polytechnic  there  had  long  been  a  large 
contingent  of  j'oung  women.  So  that 
the  Langham  Place  establishment  was 
opened  with  a  constituency  that  had  in 
considerable  part  already  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  foimders. 

The  "  Girls'  Poly  "  is  not  regarded  as  a 
charity  place,  but  as  an  exceedingly  live 
and  enterprising  organization  and  com- 
munity, to  which  it  is  an  honor  for  a 
self-respecting  gii'l  to  belong.  Nothing 
is  given  away  ;  yet  nothing  is  made  un- 
attainably  expensive.     Everything  is  of 
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the  best,  from  the  recreation-grounds  to 
the  technical  instruction.  The  following 
somewhat  incomplete  memorandum, 
showing  the  number  that  entered  the 
various  classes  in  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  last  autumn  (1890)  session,  may  be 
presented  : 

Art  classes 109 

Ambulance  (nursing,  aid  to  the  injured,  etc.)  98 

Instrumental  music  classes 161 

Vocal  music  classes 131 

Elocution  classes 115 

French  or  German  classes 110 

Chemistry  and  other  science  classes 98 

Dressmaking  and  millinery  classes 86 

Arithmetic  and  book-keeping  classes 81 

Cookery  classes 72 

Civil  service  (preliminary  to  examinations 

for  clerkships,  etc.) 61 

Shorthand  and  type-writing  classes 61 

General  elementary  classes 35 

These  classes  were,  of  course,  very 
much  enlarged  as  the  season  advanced. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  al- 
most every  instance  the  class  work  is 
undertaken  for  thoroughly  practical, 
bread-and-butter  purposes,  and  not  in 
any  lackadaisical  or  hap-hazard  way. 
The  girls  who  take  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery, for  instance,  are  employed  in  West 
End  shops,  and  are  anxious  to  learn 
the  most  technical  and  difficult  parts 
of  their  trades.  They  are  taught  in  small 
class  divisions,  with  great  advantage. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  two  hundred  or  more 
girls  usually  found  in  one  or  another  of 
the  many  classes  of  the  art  department, 
are  at  work  for  other  than  immediately 
practical  purposes.  Drawing,  designing, 
modelling,  etc.,  are  accomplishments  for 
which  there  is  demand  in  a  very  large 
number  of  shops  and  manufactories  in 
the  west  of  London  ;  and  it  is  in  the 
lines  of  decorative  and  technical  art  that 
these  girls  are  at  work,  under  the  most 
accompHshed  instructors. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a  large 
permanent  organization  such  as  this 
which  Mr.  Hogg  maintains,  is  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  can  be  made  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  variety  of  co-operative  in- 
terests affecting  the  membership  in  very 
many  of  the  relations  of  life.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  bureau  of  information  ;  and 
its  prestige  and  rare  facilities  render  it 
a  powerful  agency  in  procuring  suitable 
employment  for  those  of  its  members 
who,  in  its   various  class  -  rooms,  have 


shown  proficiency  and  merit.  It  also 
affords  the  young  women  an  organized 
ability  to  redress  injuries,  and  secures 
for  them  comparative  freedom  from  any 
especially  unjust  treatment  on  the  part 
of  employers.  The  influence  of  Mr. 
Hogg  and  his  friends  is  so  great  in  the 
business  w^orld  of  London,  that  few  em- 
ployers of  the  labor  of  working-women 
would  have  the  temerity  to  subject  any 
members  of  the  Young  Women's  Insti- 
tute to  improper  treatment  or  undue 
hardship. 

Moreover,  the  Institute  in  a  hundred 
ways  is  a  promoter  of  thrift.  It  becomes 
an  exchange  for  information  about 
lodgings,  and  all  the  practical  problems 
of  income  and  expenditure  that  concern 
working-girls,  and  thus  enables  them 
to  secure  the  best  that  is  available,  for 
the  least  money.  Its  dining  and  lunch 
arrangements  save  many  a  sixpence  for 
the  girls.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
place  protects  them,  to  some  extent, 
from  that  spendthrift  recklessness  which 
is  always  a  temptation  to  working-girls, 
who  find  little  in  their  surroundings 
that  encourages  them  to  attempt  to  be 
saving  and  frugal.  Further  than  this, 
in  connection  with  the  larger  neighbor- 
ing establishment,  the  Institute  main- 
tains a  savings  bank  in  which  higher  in- 
terest is  paid  upon  deposits  than  in  any 
other  safe  and  reputable  savings  institu- 
tion in  London.  Many  of  the  girls — 
several  hundreds  of  them,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  safe  to  assume  —  have  opened 
bank  accounts  and  are  learning  to  con- 
sider with  some  system  the  care  and  use 
of  money.  For  their  various  holiday 
journeys  and  excursions,  to  which  re- 
ference will  be  made  hereafter,  the  girls 
deposit  the  money  in  small  weekly  in- 
stalments, beginning  many  months  or 
even  a  whole  year  in  advance  ;  so  that 
the  exercise  of  a  little  prudent  fore- 
thought, under  the  kindly  stimulus  and 
encouragement  of  the  Institute,  will  have 
enabled  them,  when  summer  comes 
around,  to  take  a  glorious  outing  by  the 
sea-shore,  in  Switzerland,  in  Scotland, 
or  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages, 
there  should  be  mentioned  the  whole 
series  of  admirable  organizations  within 
the  Institute,  carefully  managed  under 
the   eyes   of  the  patrons  of  the   place. 
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which  furnish  co-operative  accident  in- 
surance, and  which  especially  provide 
for  sick  funds,  medical  relief,  and  for 
visiting  and  nursing  in  case  of  illness. 
So  obvious  are  the  uses  and  merits  of 
such  societies,  that  it  would  seem  quite 
needless  to  expatiate  upon  them.  AVhile 
in  health  and  vigor,  the  young  working- 
woman  may  seem  to  prosper,  inde^^en- 
dent  of  any  help  or  assistance  from 
others.  But  if  illness  comes  she  will 
too  often  find  herself  in  a  situation 
most  pitiful  and  distressing.  The 
young  women  of  this  great  club  in 
Langham  Plac^e  are  protected  from  all 
these  dangers  by  their  small  regular 
contributions  to  adequate  funds,  out  of 
which  are  provided  weekly  remunera- 
tion for  loss  of  time  through  illness ; 
the  best  medical  attendance  London 
can  afford,  free  of  cost  ;  proper  nursing 
an  1  attention,  with  hospital  facilities  if 
needed  ;  and — not  the  least  im^jortant 
item — the  regular  and  friendly  visits  of 
fellow-members  who  are  organized  into 
visiting  committees  and  tlower  commit- 
tees, and  who  see  that  none  of  their 
Vol.  XI.— 18 


twelve  hundred  fellow-members  are  left 
w^ithout  friendh'  sympathy  when  pros- 
trated by  illness. 

It  is  sometimes  rather  vaguely  and 
captiously  objected  to  the  distinct  or- 
ganization of  young  working-women  in- 
to clubs  and  mutual  benefit  associations, 
that  such  a  movement  is  adverse  to 
domestic  life,  and  that  it  does  not  tend 
to  promote  the  family  basis  of  our  civili- 
zation. No  objection  could  be  more  ab- 
surdly ill-founded.  If  one  should  set 
out  with  the  sole  purpose  of  devising  a 
project  by  which  to  fit  the  thousands  of 
young  Lond(ni  working-girls  to  become 
worthy  English  wives  and  mothers,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  invent  a  scheme 
more  admirably  adapted  to  this  end  than 
such  a  club  as  the  Langham  Place 
Young  AVomen's  Institute.  It  encour- 
ages all  that  is  best  in  true  womanhood, 
teaches  thrift  and  self-help,  makes  much 
of  instruction  in  cookery,  sewing,  and 
household  arts,  and  above  all  develo^^s 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  tastes,  and 
supplies  the  innocent  and  wholesome 
pleasures  which  give  the  young  women 
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a  stock  of  interests  in  common  with  the 
thousands  of  self-resj^ecting,  intelligent 
young  men  who  are  to  be  found  thronging 
such  establishments  as  the  Young  Men's 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  two  allied 
establishments  maintain  no  formal  ma- 
trimonial bureau  ;  yet  they  are  undoubt- 
edly the  means  of  bringing  together 
into  honorable  and  happy  unions  great 
numbers  of  young  men  and  women. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  which 
show  the  young  women  of  the  Institute 
engaged  in  various  amusements,  speak 
almost  sufficiently  for  themselves.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 


The  Gymnasium — Calisthenic   Exercise. 

recreation-grounds  maintained  for  the 
Young  Women's  Institute  at  Padding- 
ton,  a  short  omnibus  ride  from  the  In- 
stitute, are  the  only  similar  grounds  ex- 
clusively for  women  in  all  London,  and 


deserve  to  be  counted  among  the  finest 
in  the  whole  of  England.     They  com- 
prise a  number  of  acres  where — on  the 
Saturday  half-holidays  and  in  the  long 
evenings  of  summer,  when  daylight  in 
that  high  latitude  continues  until  after 
9  o'clock — the  young  women  play  tennis, 
golf,  and  various  other  games,  according 
to  the   season.     They  maintain   within 
the  Institute  their   own  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations for  games  and  athletics,  and 
arrange  their  contests  and  special  field 
days  to  suit  themselves.      A  large  gym- 
nasium, in  another  building  close  to  the 
Institute,  has  been  opened  for  the  young 
women,  and  it  is  a  popu- 
lar  feature    of    the    club. 
It  is  in  charge  of  an  ac- 
complished   army    officer, 
and  is  in  high  favor  among 
the  3'oung  women,  both  for 
recreation  and  for  health 
and  physical  development. 
Some   of    the   exhibitions 
given  by  the  young  women 
of  the  gymnasium  classes 
have  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, and  have  been  repeat- 
ed in  large  London  halls 
before    enthusiastic    com- 
panies  of   ladies.      The 
swimming   bath   of  the 
Young  Men's  Polytechnic, 
which  is   the  largest   and 
finest  in  London,  is   also 
through  the  summer  sea- 
son  set   apart,  two   even- 
ings in  the  week,  for  the 
young  women,  and  is  used 
as    a    swimming  -  school. 
Throughout   the   entire 
year,  of  course,  various  in- 
door  games    and    amuse- 
ments   are    permitted    in 
rooms  of  the  club  espec- 
ially set  apart  for  such  pur- 
poses.     AH    these    whole- 
some and  pleasant  features 
of  the  Institute  are  at  the 
service    of    the    members 
without  additional  charge ; 
or  if  in  some  cases  a  small 
fee  is  required,  it  is  so  trifling  as  to  be 
little  more  than  nominal. 

There  is  no  large  hall  or  audience 
room  in  the  girls'  club,  but  the  young 
women  are  admitted  to  great  numbers 
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of  lectures  by  the  ablest  men  in  England,  in  preparing  articles  for  the  fair  held  at 
to  attractive  concerts,  and  to  various  Christmas.  Such  work  for  the  better 
popular  entertainments  held  in  the  large    equipment  of  the  club,  on  the  part  of 
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amphitheatre  of  the  Young  Men's  Poly- 
technic Institute  ;  and  they  attend  in 
great  numbers  and  with  unflagging  en- 
thusiasm. Obviously,  but  for  their  in- 
timate connection  with  such  a  centre  of 
"light  and  leading"  as  the  Institute, 
not  many  of  them  would  have  had  either 
the  disposition,  the  opportunity-,  or  the 
means  to  attend  such  lectures  and  en- 
tertainments. The  young  v^iimen  them- 
selves participate  frequ^oi\V  in  simple 
musical  affairs  in  the  parlors  of  their 
own  Institute,  and  have  abundant  op- 
portunity for  the  study  of  instrumental 
music  and  singing,  and  for  choral  prac- 
tice. 

The  library  of  the  Girls'  Institute, 
which  has  now  a  thousand  or  more 
volumes,  has  been  bought  with  money 
which  the  girls  themselves  have  secured 
as  the  result  of  an  annual  bazaar  or  two, 
at  which  articles  of  their  own  handiwork 
have  been  sold  ;  and  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  sights  in  the  whole  Institute  was  a  so- 
called  "  working  party  "  busily  engaged 


the  young  women,  develops  esprit  de 
corpa,  and  naturally  increases  the  feel- 
ings of  attachment  to  the  place  as  a 
home. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how, 
about  such  an  establishment  as  a  cen- 
tre, there  can  easily  be  rallied  a  great 
variety  of  mutual  co  -  operative  agen- 
cies for  the  protection,  education,  enter- 
tainment, and  moral  and  social  cultiu'e 
of  working  -  girls.  It  would  seem  suffi- 
ciently obvious  that,  for  the  highest  suc- 
cess of  such  an  institution,  there  should 
be  a  stability  and  a  continuity  which 
would  be  necessarily  lacking  if  the  club 
were  purely  the  creation  of  the  yoimg 
women  who  are  its  members,  and  if  its 
affairs  and  management  were  altogether 
at  their  disposition.  A  simple  co-oper- 
ative organization,  without  backing  or 
patronage  of  any  kind,  could  not  so 
well  maintain  savings  banks,  insurance 
societies,  sick  funds,  and  other  agencies 
which  require  permanence  and  financial 
credit.     There  would  seem  to  be  desir- 
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able  therefore,  1,  the  support  and  active 
administration  of  some  philanthroj^ist 
of  large  means  ;  2,  the  supervision  and 
control  of  an  influential  society  or  com- 
mittee ;  3,  the  support  of  the  municip- 
ality or  State  ;  or,  4,  the  basis  of  an 
ample  endowment  in  the  hands  of  in- 
telligent trustees.  For  purposes  of  in- 
itiation and  development,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  best  that  some  one  individual 
of  ample  means,  or  several  people  close- 
ly associated  together,  should  control 
through  their  early  years  such  estab- 
lishments as  this  one  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hogg  have  so  successfully  organ- 
ized. But  for  permanent  safety  and 
success,  an  endowment  ought  to  be  se- 
cured under  control  of  a  suitable  board 
of  managers.  Mr.  Hogg  has  already 
arranged  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  ad- 
mirable Institutes  by  securing,  partly 
from  private  benefactors,  and  partly 
from  the  large  funds  available  for  such 
purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Charity  Commissioners,  a  sufficient  en- 
dowment to  make  it  certain  that  in  the 


case  of  his  death,  or  of  his  financial  in- 
ability to  further  continue  the  large  an- 
nual payments  he  has  hitherto  made  so 
cheerfully,  there  shall  be  no  failure  or 
diminution  of  the  work. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  underrate, 
as  an  element  in  the  success  of  such  an 
establishment,  the  pervasive  influence  of 
the  personality  of  the  founders.  Mrs. 
Hogg's  n.Me  character,  and  the  con- 
stant prese  "e,  and  practical  skill  and 
tact,  of  such  ifsc^istants  as  Mrs.  Eobert 
Mitchell  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  K.  Studd,  have 
accomplished  for  this  Institute  what 
no  merely  perfunctory  salaried  man- 
agement could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have 
achieved  by  any  possibility.  The  relig- 
ious influence  which  these  ladies  exert 
over  the  young  women  of  the  Institute, 
while  not  obtrusive,  is  doubtless  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  vital  ele- 
ments in  the  moral  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Perhaps  nothing  so  well  illustrates 
the  many  advantages  that  co  -  operation 
through  some  such  agency  may  bring 
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to  young  people,  as  the  various  summer 
excursions  that  have  been  provided. 
These  excursions  were  several  years 
ago  begun  and  have  since  been  contin- 
ued under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Kobert  Mitchell,  the  accomplished  and 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Polytechnic.  They  have  developed  in  a 
most  astonishing  way.  They  attracted 
wide  attention  through  the  months  of 
the  Paris  Exposition,  when  Mr.  Mitchell 
secured  extensive  quarters  in  Paris,  and 
took  over  in  instalments  some  thou- 
sands of  young  people  from  the  Insti- 
tutes, gi\'ing  them  a  week's  sojourn 
and  exceptionally  good  facilities  for 
transportation  and  sight-seeing,  at  a 
total  expense  for  each  excursionist  of  a 
very  small  sum.  For  this  excursion 
young  people  were  obliged  to  enter 
their  names  some  months  in  advance, 
and  to  deposit  their  money  in  regular 
weekly  instalments.  This  creation  of 
anticipatory  interest  in  the  great  fair 
was  used  by  the  Institute  to  promote 
much  intelligent  reading  and  inquiry  ; 
so  that  the  Polytechnic  excursionists, 
both  .young  men  and  young  women, 
probably  obtained  better  and  more  in- 
telligent results  from  their  visits  to 
Paris  than  almost  any  other  class  of  pil- 
grims who  attended  the  last  Exposition. 
In  the  summer  of  1890,  great  num- 
bers of  young  women  as  well  as  young 
men  were  taken  to  Scotland  for  holidays 
of  from  one  week  to  two  weeks  dura- 
tion, with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
and  at  ridiculously  small  expense. 
Many  hundreds  also  were  given  outings 
lasting  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks, 
at  places  specially  arranged  for  on 
the  English  sea-coast.  Smaller  parties 
were  also  taken  walking  tours  through 
Switzerland.  In  the  summer  of  1891  a 
large  number  of  working-girls  wxre  con- 
ducted upon  attractive  walking  tours  in 
Switzerland,  the  Scotch  excursions  were 
repeated,  the  movement  to  the  sea-side 


was  larger  than  ever,  and — more  ambi- 
tious than  anything  else — a  great  mun- 
ber  of  young  people  were  taken  for  a 
month's  excursion  along  the  coasts  and 
fiords  of  Norway,  a  steamer  ha\'ing  been 
specially  chartered  for  that  pui*pose. 
This  steamer  made  three  voyages,  and 
was  able  to  accommodate  several  hun- 
dreds upon  each  trip,  the  round  voyage 
lasting  a  month.  In  the  previous  sum- 
mer, it  should  also  be  said,  a  limited 
number  of  excursionists  were  taken  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  on  a  voyage  to  the  island 
of  Madeira,  the  excui-sion  proving  a 
complete  success.  And  various  other 
minor  projects  of  travel  and  recreation 
have  been  successfully  carried  out  this 
year. 

All  of  these  ventures  have  been  man- 
aged with  such  consummate  business 
skill  by  Mr.  Hogg  and  Mr.  Mitchell  that 
while  the  cost  to  the  young  people  par- 
ticipating in  them  has  been  perhai:)S  not 
more  than  one-third  what  those  trijDS  or 
excursions  would  cost  others  who  went 
upon  their  own  individual  resources, 
there  has  been  in  no  case  any  deficit  to 
be  met  by  the  Institute;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  has  been  in  every  case  some 
slight  substantial  profit.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  enormous 
benefit  that  thousands  of  young  men 
and  young  women  connected  with  the 
Institute  have  received,  physically  and 
intellectually,  from  participation  in  these 
excursions.  It  may  interest  Americans 
to  know  that  for  some  time  past  the  In- 
stitute's savings  bank  books  have  been 
opened  for  the  special  deposits  of  young 
men  and  women  who  propose  to  visit 
America  to  attend  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  1893  ;  and  when 
the  time  comes  we  shall  undoubtedly 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  our 
shores  several  hundreds  of  these  young 
people  who  wear  the  badges  of  the 
Regent  Street  and  Langham  Place  In- 
stitutes. 
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^HE  post-office 
is    so    small 
that  the  post- 
master   has   ample 
time  for  civiUty.   He 
answered   all  the 
young  lawyer's  ques- 
tions with  fluency 
and  a  radiant  good- 
nature, if  not  quite 
to  the  latter's  satis- 
faction.     While   he 
spoke  he  leaned  his  soiled  shirt-sleeves 
over  the  counter  and  stirred  the  dead 
flies  in  a  saucer  with  his  little  finger. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Lester  Eidge  was  a  right 
stirring  little  town.  Growing  right 
straight  along.  Big  mill,  Colonel  Les- 
ter's, and  the  Colonel  was  a  good  man. 
Seen  the  church  he  gave  to  the  town  ? 
Gave  a  hall,  too.  He  had  done  a  heap 
for  the  county  ;  very  pleasant  gentleman, 
too.  No,  sir  ;  the  hotel  wasn't  up  to 
the  town.  Kept  by  a  Yankee  from  Mis- 
souri— didn't  Gratton  [Gratton  was  the 
questioner]  call  'em  Yankees  when  they 
came  from  Missouri  ?  No,  sir,  he  would 
710^  call  Gratton  a  Yankee  if  he  did 
come  from  Boston  !  The  difference  ? 
Well,  .sir  /  that  was  easy  ;  nice  folks 
from  the  North  were  Northerners,  mean 
ones  were  Yankees.  Understand  ?  Oh, 
yes,  sir,  he  could  direct  him  to  Colonel 
Lester's  ;  no  trouble  to  find  the  house, 
just  back  of  them  big  water-oaks  on  the 
yon  side  the  creek  ;  handsome  mansion, 
painted  white,  big  gallery,  and  a  mighty 
pretty  flower-gyarden." 

Gratton  had  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Colonel  Lester,  and  he  went  in  search 
of  that  personage  without  further  par- 


ley. His  walk  through  the  town  was 
admiringly  watched  by  two  young  wom- 
en in  hats  both  shabby  and  gay,  and  one 
old  woman  in  a  clean  sun-bonnet. 

"  Ain't  he  got  up  fine  !  "  says  the  first 
young  woman. 

"  He's  got  a  hat  on  jest  hke  the  feller 
come  with  the  cirkiss,"  says  the  second, 
"  and  sorter  the  same  plaid  clothes  ;  but 
he's  a  heap  prettier-looking." 

But  the  old  crone  stopped  to  listen 
to  Gratton's  cough,  muttering  :  "He 
hadn't  orter  go  without  rubbers,  if  mud 
ain't  but  shoe-mouth  deep  ;  he  didn't 
cotch  that  cold  yistiddy  !  " 

Unconscious  Gratton  was  pulling  his 
fair  mustache,  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  "  Odd  state  of  affairs  " — thus 
his  soliloquy  ran — "  if  this  Major  Boper 
were  killed  in  the  morning,  his  son  will 
be  only  an  Arkansas  rustic  ;  if  a  few 
hours  later,  he  will  be  an  English  baro- 
net. I  daresay  he  could  marry  Belle 
Winslow — if  he  wanted  her  !  " 

The  Lester  mansion  was  not  difficult 
to  find,  being  the  one  house  of  impor- 
tance in  the  village.  Gratton  liked  its 
appearance,  set  back  in  its  ample,  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  with  its  trig  crowd 
of  out-buildings  and  its  lavish  and  pa- 
triarchal air.  "  A  kind  of  frontier 
manor-house,"  he  mused ;  "  no  doubt 
Colonel  Lester  is  the  great  man  of  the 
county.  Well,  in  an  Italian  climate 
such  as  Burley  says  Arkansas  has  nine 
months  of  the  twelve,  with  a  decent 
house  which  oughtn't  to  be  hard  to  get, 
next  door  to  a  lumber  mill  ;  directly  on 
a  railway  so  one  could  get  one's  gro- 
ceries from  Pierce,  just  the  same  as  if 
in   Boston,    have  a  capital   wine-cellar 
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and  a  nice,  damp  atmosphere  for  cigars 
— by  Jove,  a  fellow  might  find  a  worse 
hermitage  ! " 

He  recalled  a  certain  interview  with 
his  doctor,  to  which,  indeed,  his  mem- 
ory was  wont  to  hark  back  with  a  nag- 
ging persistence  ;  recalled,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  either  sigh  or  scowl. 

"  Stagnant,  of  course,  no  society  at 
all  ;  but  why  should  /  grumble  at  a  lack 
of  society  ! "  said  Gratton,  who  consid- 
ered himself  an  ill  -  used  and  heart- 
broken man,  because  of  the  mercenary 
perfidy  of  one  society  young  woman. 
"AVhy,  my  modest  pile  would  cut  a 
great  figure  here  ;  I  could  become  a 
grand  seignior,  like  Colonel  Lester,  I 
dare  say — if  I  am  man  enough  !  " 

He  laughed  at  his  owti  fantasy,  and 
was  laughing  when  he  pulled  the  white 
bell-knob  on  the  green  gumwood  door 
of  the  mansion.  There  was  a  rim  of 
light  around  the  three  sides  of  the  door, 
but  it  was  newly  painted.  A  responsive 
gleam  of  good  -  humor  shone  on  the 
glossy  black  features  of  the  negro  man 
who  answered  Grafton's  ring.  He  wore 
the  clean  white  jacket  and  apron  of  the 
old  South,  and,  with  much  civilitj^ 
ushered  Gratton  into  a  spacious  and 
high-ceilinged  room,  hung  in  a  white 
and  gilt  satin  paper,  such  as  our  grand- 
mothers admired.  There  glimmered, 
also,  a  dim  shine  of  rosewood  and  ma- 
hogany, the  like  of  which  the  New  Eng- 
lander  remembered  in  the  dark  and  sa- 
cred parlors  of  his  childhood.  The 
time  -  battered  gilt  frames  and  dusky 
canvasses  of  the  family  portraits  showed 
all  the  dingier  for  their  background. 
Gratton  walked  from  one  face  to  an- 
other, his  critical  man  -  of  -  the  -  world's 
smile  gradually  mellowing.  One  an- 
cestor having  a  rufiled  shirt  and  a  se- 
vere dignity,  him,  for  no  better  reason, 
he  placed  as  a  judge.  The  gentleman 
of  the  porcupine  hair  and  short- waisted 
regimentals  must  be  an  officer  who  had 
fought  in  the  Mexican  War.  The  dark 
young  man  whose  long,  uncurling  locks 
were  parted  on  the  left  temple,  was  a 
Confederate  captain — witness  his  fresher 
splendor  of  gold  and  gray.  Beneath  the 
frame  (which  was  brighter  than  the  oth- 
ers) hung  a  sword  and  faded  sash.  The 
young  captain's  coimtenance  was  of  the 
most  wooden  cast  in  the  world. 


"  Painted  from  a  photograph,"  thought 
Gratton,  who  presently  picked  out  the 
very  photograph  from  a  medley  of  those 
"  cartes  "  familiar  to  everyone  during 
the  days  of  the  war.  The  small  cards 
were  affixed,  with  infinite  neatness  and 
painstaking,  to  a  gilded  board,  and 
framed  in  a  square  of  sycamore  balls 
and  twigs.  There  were  maidens  in 
expansive  frocks  of  white  muslin,  and 
matrons  in  wide-sleeved  silken  gowns, 
with  bows  of  velvet  on  their  hair  and 
embroidered  collars  over  their  should- 
ers ;  there  were  elderly  men  and  young 
men,  alike  in  Confederate  gray,  with  bell- 
shaped  trousers  and  wrinkling  sleeves. 
Long  ago  the  paper  had  lost  its  sheen, 
and  the  tints  were  faded  like  the  tints 
of  a  rusted  blade.  The  spectator  had 
the  dreary  sensation  of  one  viewing  a 
graveyard  on  a  dull  day. 

"  Ah,  the  poor  South  !  "  said  Gratton. 
Then  he  uttered  an  exclamation.  Above 
this  diminutive  and  piteous  assemblage 
was  a  distinctly  modern  picture.  AVho 
could  be  the  original  of  that  beautiful 
girl  bending  a  vivid  loveliness  out  of  the 
shadows  ?  Here  was  no  faded  image  of 
the  past ;  life,  humor,  love,  sparkled  in 
the  adorable  brown  eyes  ;  it  was  a  hving 
creature  that  smiled  at  the  young  man. 

"  The  fellow  knew  how  to  i)aiut," 
cried  Gratton;  "but  what  a  model  he 
had  !  She  is  prettier  than  Belle.  By 
Jove,  she  is  !  " 

This  was  his  supreme  praise.  Belle 
was  the  destroyer  of  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  stood  for  a  long  while  before  the  por- 
trait. He  was  really  a  good  critic  and 
he  exj^erienced  a  genuine  delight.  To 
think  of  such  masterly  drawing,  such 
broad  handling  drifting  into  the  wilder- 
ness ! 

"  My  uncle  will  see  you  immediately, 
sir,"  a  sweet  voice  said.  The  Southern 
accent  on  a  gentlewoman's  tongue  is 
charming  ;  but  there  were  richer  vibra- 
tions in  this  voice  than  Gratton  often 
heard  from  his  countrywomen. 

He  whisked  about  to  bow  to  the  lady 
of  the  picture.  "  My  uncle  begs  you 
will  take  some  refreshment,"  said  she  ; 
"  you  must  have  had  a  warm  walk." 

Not  waiting  liis  reply,  she  smiled  and 
vanished  ;  while,  like  a  transformation 
scene,  in  her  place  stood  the  negro,  grin- 
ning behind  a  dazzle  of  silver,  glass,  and 
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ice,  and  two  yellow  straws  sticking  out 
of  a  greenery  of  mint. 

After  his  julep  Gratton  was  in  a  mood 
to  greet  the  master  of  such  a  wine-cel- 
lar cordially.  He  had  heard  queer  sto- 
ries about  James  Lester,  who,  in  truth, 
had  borne  his  full  part  in  the  turbulent 
life  of  the  frontier,  holding  the  scales 
for  justice  and  civilization,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  always  in  a  stainless  hand.  "  A 
man  of  honor  and  true  as  steel,"  so  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  had  described 
him  to  Gratton,  "  but  not  exactly  a  Sun- 
day-school superintendent,  you  know. 
But,  as  they  say  down  there,  he  is  a  man 
to  tie  to.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  him  once  ;  and  I'm  sure  he  will 
help  you  if  he  can." 

Gratton  made  it  a  rule  not  to  draw 
pictures  in  advance  of  his  eyes  ;  he  was 
the  less  surprised,  w^hen  the  renowned 
fire-eater  entered  the  room,  to  see  a  tall, 
elderly  man,  dressed  in  a  summer  cos- 
tume that  included  a  silk  shirt  and  white 
flannel — a  handsome  man  of  a  vdnning 
gentleness  of  manner  and  cleanliness  of 
aspect  from  his  silver  curls  and  smooth- 
ly shaven  face  to  his  daintily  kept  hands. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  sir," 
said  he  ;  "  it  isn't  often  that  we  all  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  our  Northern 
friends  in  June." 

His  voice  was  modulated  into  that  un- 
conscious and  caressing  softness  which 
makes  any  voice  agreeable.  He  smiled 
in  speaking,  and  his  smile  was  full  of 
good-will. 

"  DeHghtful  old  boy  !  "  thought  Grat- 
ton. He  explained  that  he  came  on  busi- 
ness, and  business  may  not  pick  its  sea- 
son. 

"  So  my  friend  Mr.  Burley  informs 
me,"  said  Lester,  comfortably  disposing 
his  long  legs  in  front  of  him  and  tap- 
ping his  knees  with  his  fingers.  No  one 
to  look  at  him  would  suppose  that  those 
white,  square-tipped  fingers  had  once 
griped  the  life  out  of  a  man's  throat. 
But  Gratton  recalled  one  story. 

"  This  is  about  the  case,"  said  he, 
smiling  back  again.  "  We  have  an  Eng- 
lish client  who  has  employed  us  to  con- 
duct his  American  investments.  He 
bought  land  in  Arkansas  among  other 
tilings.  While  we  were  looking  up  the 
title,  we  discovered  something  that  may 
or  may  not  be  of    importance  to  him. 


Our  client.  Sir  Jasper  Roper,  inherited 
his  title  and  a  moderate  sum  of  money 
from  an  uncle.  Sir  Jasper's  father  was 
the  youngest  of  three  brothers." 

"  Roper,  did  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
Colonel.  He  looked  suddenly  interested, 
almost  excited. 

"  Yes,  Roper.  As  I  was  saying,  there 
were  three  brothers — Oswald,  Herbert, 
and  Edgar.  Edgar  was  Sir  Jasper's 
father.  He  died  first.  Then  Herbert 
left  home  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  during  the  war  in  the  United 
States.  News  of  his  death  came  to  Eng- 
land immediately  after  Sir  Oswald's 
death.  Now,  Sir  Oswald  and  Herbert 
had  quarrelled,  how  or  why  I  do  not 
know,  but  Sir  Oswald  believed  and 
owned  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  left  all 
his  small  estate  to  Herbert  Roper." 

"Yes,  sir."  It  was  preposterous,  but 
the  Colonel  had  the  air  of  a  man  that 
hears  a  familiar  story  correctly  repeated. 

"Well,  the  death  of  Herbert  Roper 
before  Oswald,  you  see,  gave  the  estate 
and  title  to  Jasper,  son  of  the  youngest 
brother.  Now  comes  the  discovery.  We 
found,  in  hunting  up  the  title  of  some 
pine  lands  on  the  Arkansas  River,  that 
the  former  owner  of  these  lands  had 
been  Herbert  Roper.  There  he  was,  on 
the  deed,  Herbert  Reginald  Sackville — 
all  his  names  in  full — and  Clara  Virginia, 
his  wife  ;  and  the  date  of  the  transfer 
was  two  months  later  than  the  date  of 
his  supposed  death.  You  see  the  point. 
Colonel." 

"Certainly,  sir.  Your  client  would 
not  inherit  if  Major  Roper  was  alive  af- 
ter Sir  Oswald  died  and  left  any  heir." 

"  You  put  it  very  clearly.  But  I  no- 
tice you  give  Major  Roper  his  title  ;  did 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"In  a  way,  yes,  sir.  But  go  on, 
please." 

"  We  communicated  at  once  with 
Sir  Jasper,  who  instructed  us  to  get  at 
all  the  facts.  We  found  the  man  who 
bought  from  Herbert  Roper,  and  ascer- 
tained that  Mrs.  Roper  died  shortly 
after  the  transfer.  We  also  found  that 
Major  Roper  died  or  was  killed  on  June 
25,  18—." 

"  Twenty-one  years  ago  to-day,"  said 
the  Colonel.      And  he  sighed. 

"We  found  his  tombstone,  or,  rather, 
his  monument,  which  is  kept  in  extraor- 
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dinary  good  order.  It  is  in  a  little  town 
in  Garland  Count}'.  On  the  stone  was 
an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
accidentally  killed — '  killed  by  mistake  ' 
the  words  are — and  that  the  stone  was 
erected  to  him  and  to  his  wife  by  their 
only  child,  Willy  Sackville  Koj^er.  Our 
informant  about  the  land,  told  us  fur- 
ther that  you  had  known  Roper  and 
could  tell  us  about  hira.  He  seemed  in 
some  way  shy  about  going  into  particu- 
lars. So  here  I  am.  Can  you  tell  me, 
in  the  first  place,  if  this  William  Sack- 
ville Roper  is  alive  ?  " 

"  Very  much  alive,"  answered  the  Col- 
onel, with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  you  saw  her 
just  now." 

Gratton's  eyes  began  to  sparkle.  "  Is 
it  possible  this  W^illy  is  a  girl  and  not  a 
boy?" 

"  There  are  heaps  and  heaps  of  South- 
ern girl  Willies  and  Tommies,  don't  you 
know,  Mr.  Gratton  ?  Yes,  sir,  that  was 
Willy  Roper." 

"  She  called  you  uncle." 

"  I  adopted  her  when  her  father  died." 

"  Then  you  will  know  all  about  the 
circumstances  and  the  time  of  her  fa- 
ther's death,  I  fancy." 

The  Colonel  moved  his  chair,  thus 
screening  his  face  behind  a  high  old- 
fashioned  banner  worked  in  Berlin 
wools. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  how  Herbert 
Roper  met  his  death.  He  did  not  de- 
serve it.  It  was  a  murder,  a  cruel,  foul 
murder,  sir  !  He  was  one  of  the  noblest, 
straightest  fellows  that  ever  lived  ;  but 
those  were  wild  times,  sir,  and  he  didn't 
understand  the  country,  so  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  swindled  into  buying  the 
horse  of  a  horse-thief  and  murderer  who 
kept  the  whole  county  afire,  you  may  say. 
Bertie  was  mistaken  for  the  villain  he 
was  not,  and — he  was  murdered." 

"Hanged?" 

"No,  sir,  the  leader  of  the  Regulators 
was  so  powerfully  impressed  by  his  man- 
ner and  his  few  words — not  any  craven 
pleading,  mind  you  ;  just  such  manly, 
affecting  words  as  would  come  natur- 
ally from  a  brave  man  who  had  a  lit- 
tle motherless  baby  at  home  and  must 
think  of  her.  He  was  so  touched,  as  I 
said,  that  though  he  was  a  duuderhead- 
ed  fool,  and  believed  in  their  idiotic  evi- 
dence, and  let  them  kill  him,  he  did  say, 


'  Horse-thief  or  no  horse-thief,  murderer 
or  no  murderer,  here's  a  brave  man  and 
he  shall  have  a  soldier's  death  and  be 
shot ! '     He  wm  shot." 

The  speaker's  voice  had  a  dull,  mo- 
notonous firmness. 

Gratton  wondered,  but  all  his  wits 
were  on  the  chase.  "  Do  you  know  at 
what  hour  this  happened  ?  " 

"  It  was  five  minutes  past  five  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  Can  you  help  me  to  prove  that  ? 
It  is  for  your  adopted  daughter's  bene- 
fit, you  understand.  There  is  no  scheme 
to  suppress  the  evidence.  The  title 
would  be  something  to  my  client,  but  he 
is  an  honorable  man  and  insisted  on  the 
rights  of  his  unknown  cousin.  The  ti- 
tle, fortunately,  will  not  be  taken,  Miss 
Roper  being  Miss  Roper,  and  the  for- 
tune is  a  small  matter  to  a  man  of  Sir 
Jasper's  wealth  —  he  gets  it  from  his 
mother,  it  is  not  in  question — fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  ten  thousand  odd  pounds, 
cannot  be  much  to  him  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
deal  to  him  to  obtain  exact  evidence  of 
his  uncle's  death." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  makingno 
comment  on  the  sum.  "  Well,  I  expect 
I  can  prove  the  time  for  you.  I  am  sure 
of  it,  because  he  gave  me  the  direction 
how  to  find  his  home  and  his  daughter, 
written  on  a  leaf  of  a  note-book  I  had 
about  me." 

"  Pardon  me.  You  have  that  memo- 
randum ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  gave  it  to  me,  and  as  I 
put  it  into  my  vest  -  pocket  my  watch 
somehow  fell  out  onto  the  damp  ground. 
I  picked  it  up  —  after  —  after  we  had 
fired,  and  it  had  stopped  at  five  minutes 
past  five.  Yes,  sir,  five  minutes  past  five 
on  one  of  the  prettiest  evenings  I  ever 
did  see." 

Gratton,  feeling  dizzrs',  said,  in  as  in- 
different a  tone  as  he  could  assume  : 
"Then  you  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Major  Roper's  death?" 

"  I  was  the  leader  of  the  Regulators." 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  been 
out  of  knickerbockers  Charley  Gratton 
was  mentally  knocked  end^^•ise  and  had 
not  a  word  to  say.     He  nodded. 

The  Colonel  surveyed  his  unconceal- 
able  amazement  with  a  smile  that  held 
nothing  bitter  or  cynical,  but  much  mel- 
ancholy. 
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"  I  dare  say  you  wonder,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  should  have  adopted  his  child. 
I  had  no  option.  Her  mother  was  dead ; 
they  two  were  in  a  strange  country, 
with  no  one  to  care  for  the  little  thing 
excej)t  an  old  negro  nurse.  And  he 
trusted  me." 

"I  am  sure  from  the  single  glance 
that  I  had  that  you  have  been  re- 
paid  " 

"  She  has  been  the  sunshine  of  my 
life,"  said  the  old  Regulator,  simpl}^ 
Then,  quite  in  the  manner  of  any  fond 
parent,  he  called  Charley's  attention  to 
the  portrait.  "  Mr.  Burley  recommend- 
ed the  artist,  sir.  I  am  right  well  satis- 
fied myself  ;  but  her  aunt  Mally  will  in- 
sist the  way  she  holds  her  head  doesn't 
favor  her.  Sister  Mally  used  to  paint 
herself,  and  of  course  she  knows  better 
than  I.  She  painted  this  " — he  waved 
his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  por- 
trait of  the  captain — "  a  splendid  young 
fellow,  sir,  of  the  greatest  promise, 
killed  at  Helena.  He  was  to  have  mar- 
ried my  sister.  She  painted  it  from  a 
photograph  and  memory.  It  is  a  speak- 
ing likeness  —  speaking.  Observe  the 
eyes  ;  she's  got  the  color  exactly.  I  hope 
you  will  see  my  sister  ;  of  course  you 
will  let  us  send  for  your  bag." 

The  Colonel  would  take  no  excuse, 
and  finally  Charley  did  agree  to  come 
back  to  dine  with  them  at  what  seemed 
to  him  the  unaccountable  dinner  hour 
of  half-past  two.  Meanwhile  the  Col- 
onel had  apparently  recovered  his  spir- 
its, chatted  and  laughed,  and  promised, 
vdthout  a  shadow  of  embarrassment,  to 
draw  up  an  affidavit  for  Gratton,  and 
to  find  the  watch  and  memorandum 
against  his  next  coming.  Miss  Lester 
came  in — a  tall,  slender,  smiling  gentle- 
woman, the  feminine  copy  of  her  brother. 
She  attended  Gratton  to  the  very  door 
of  the  mansion,  in  the  frank  hospitality 
of  the  Southwest.  At  the  door  an  inci- 
dent occurred  to  prod  Charley's  nerve 
of  wonder.  He  stood  at  Miss  Lester's 
elbow,  just  over  the  door-sill ;  back  in 
the  hall  the  Colonel  was  fumbling  at  the 
hat-rack  for  a  particular  hat.  A  light 
shape  flitted  out  of  the  dusk  to  stand 
beside  him.  Gratton  only  heard  a  sin- 
gle sentence.  She  said  :  "  Did  you  see 
papa  this  morning  ?  "  The  Colonel's 
answer  was  muffled  in  a  laugh,  and  then 


his  footsteps  echoed  on  the  uncarpeted 
floor  as  he  stepped  briskly  up  to  the 
guest. 

"Well,  I  should  very  much  hke  to 
know  lolio  is  '  papa  ! ' "  thought  the 
young  man. 

He  strolled  about  the  village  in  a 
good  humor,  not  marred  by  his  sense  of 
the  grotesque  morality  of  the  Colonel's 
part  in  the  drama.  Sir  Jasper,  he  knew, 
would  be  well  content  to  purchase  se- 
curity of  title  with  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  should  do  a  good  day's  work. 
For  the  first  time  in  months  his  dreams 
did  not  drift  back  to  certain  favorite 
passages  of  bitterness.  He  forgot  him- 
self in  a  half-humorous  but  vivid  inter- 
est in  these  strangers.  What  a  situa- 
tion !  A  beloved  daughter  who  tenderly 
loves  the  murderer  of  her  father.  Yet 
had  not  Lester  made  the  wisest  and 
best  atonement  in  his  power,  rearing  his 
victim's  child  thus  carefully  ?  Might 
not  the  fathor  himself,  if  he  could  view 
the  matter  at  all,  view  it  in  that  light? 

Meditation  of  this  sort  kept  Gratton 
so  busy  that  time  did  not  hang  heavily 
on  his  hands,  and  he  strolled  through 
the  gum-trees  toward  the  Lester  place 
in  a  frame  of  unusual  charity  toward 
the  Southwest.  The  hour  was  not  yet 
two  o'clock.  The  shadows  of  the  lux- 
uriant foliage  were  beginning  to  sharp- 
en and  deepen  on  the  sunlit  ground. 
The  brilliant  water-oak  leaves  were  var- 
nished by  a  recent  rain.  A  murmur  of 
softest  cadence  was  breathed  from  the 
willows,  a  winding  line  of  which  seemed 
to  define  a  hidden  stream.  Idly  enough 
Gratton  took  his  course  toward  the 
noise,  which  directly  changed  into  the 
punctured  babble  of  water  lapping  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  he  caught  the  glitter 
of  waves  through  the  dehcate  shrub- 
bery. Before  him  a  rivulet  wound  be- 
tween its  guarded  banks  —  a  beamy, 
splashing,  jewelled  creature  that  slipped 
into  an  opalescent  glory  of  mist. 

But  it  was  not  the  brook  that  held 
Gratton's  eyes,  it  was  the  figure  of  a 
man,  of  Lester.  The  Southerner  sat  in 
an  easy  attitude,  one  knee  lifted  and 
clasped  by  both  hands.  He  was  talking 
to  some  person  out  of  sight.  Gi^atton 
could  hear  the  full,  kindly  tones  of  his 
voice.  Once  or  twice  he  laughed.  As 
Gratton  drew  nearer  he  rose  and  held 
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out  his  hand.  He  moved  it  up  and 
down,  making  the  gesture  of  shaking 
hands.  But  there  was  no  one  visible, 
no  hand  on  the  other  side. 

Gratton  stepped  out  of  his  covert.  No 
one,  far  or  near — only  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeding sedately  back  to  the  house.  He 
showed  no  emotion  when  he  perceived 
Gratton  in  his  path  ;  on  his  part,  how- 
ever, Gratton  did  not  know  which  way 
to  look.  Was  this  affable  old  gentleman 
mad?  He  hazarded  a  passive  kind  of 
smile. 

"Did  you  see  me?"  said  the  Colonel, 
coolly.     "  Yes,  I  see  you  did." 

"I  have  barely  come  myself,"  said 
Gratton.  "I  ought  to  apologize  for 
trespassing,  but  I  wasn't  aware  that  this 
was  your  grounds  until  just  now " 

"  Not  the  least  consequence,  sir  ;  our 
friends  cayn't  trespass  on  us,  you  know. 
Besides,  I  am  glad  you  did  see  me.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you.  There  is  a  plumb 
half-hour  before  dinner-time.  Will  you 
sit  ?  " 

Gratton  took  a  seat  on  the  dry  log  to 
which  he  motioned,  thinking,  "If  he  is 
a  lunatic  he  seems  harmless." 

The  Colonel  opened  the  conversation. 
**  I  expect  you  reckon  that  I  am  a  little 
off  color  in  my  wits  ;  but  you  shall  judge 
of  that  for  yourself.  Anyw^ay  and  any- 
how, I  have  promised  E-oper  to  tell  j^ou 
the  whole  story — if  you  don't  mind." 

"  You  will  interest  me,  on  the  con- 
trary." 

Lester  braced  himself  against  the 
trunk  of  a  willow-oak.  He  did  not  look 
at  Gratton  as  he  spoke.  His  voice  was 
slow  and  deliberate. 

"  After  we  shot  Bertie  I  went  in  search 
of  his  little  girl.  I  had  considerable  of 
a  hard  time  to  find  her.  He  had  bought 
a  cabin  off*  in  the  big  gum  -  woods  on 
Cache — nobody  within  a  mile  of  them — 
and  there  he  was  fixing  to  raft  timber, 
poor  fellow.  He  would  have  made  mon- 
ey of  it,  too ;  don't  mistake  me,  sir. 
Bertie  was  of  the  stuff*  that  succeeds. 
But  you  know  what  had  happened,  and 
there  was  the  poor  little  trick  playing 
on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire  with  a 
queer  sort  of  doll  he  had  carved  out  of 
wood  for  her  himself.  I  declare,  sir,  it 
staggered  me  to  see  her.  Directly  she 
saw  me  she  held  out  her  little  arms  and 
began,  '  Papa !  papa  ! '     I  dare  say  she 


called  every  man  she  saw  papa,  being 
only  a  year  old,  you  know,  and  just  be- 
ginning to  j)rattle  ;  but  it  was  like  a 
pump  at  my  heart.  I  could  feel  the 
blood  jumping  out  of  my  veins.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  my  bad  time.  Oh, 
that  loas  a  bad  time  !  And  it  got  worse 
when  I  discovered  that  Roper  had  told 
the  whole  cussed  truth,  and  how  that 
devil,  Cris  Medlark,  had  roped  him  in." 

"  Was  that  his  name — Medlark  ?  "  said 
Gratton,  who  remembered  the  name  in 
connection  with  a  grisly  story  that  Bur- 
ley  often  told  about  the  Southwest. 
"  What  became  of  him  ?  " 

"  Him  !  Oh,  I  killed  him,"  said  the 
Colonel,  carelessly.  "  That  was  the  first 
thing  made  me  feel  a  little  chirked  up." 

"  Didn't  you  track  him  down  until  he 
jumped  into  the  river  to  escape  you? 
And  then  didn't  you  jump  after,  and 
stun  him  with  a  blow  of  your  fist,  and 
fetch  him  to  shore,  and  then  tie  him  to 
your  horse,  and  finally  hang  him  ?  " 

Lester  smiled.  "  Somehow  you  have 
got  it  point-blank  straight.  Yes,  sir, 
hanged  him  to  the  same  tree  luider 
which  Bertie  was  shot.  You  see  I  hadn't 
time  rightly  to  get  the  boys  together  ; 
all  I  could  rake  up  at  such  shoii;  notice 
was  Shorty  Mosely's  widow  and  her  sis- 
ter, and  a  fellow  they  had  at  the  house 
picking  cotton.  But  we  gave  him  a  fair 
trial,  though  I  expect  the  wddow  had  a 
little  leaning  against  him  on  account  of 
his  killing  up  her  husband  once.  But 
we  made  out.  Widow,  she  lent  us  her 
clothes-line,  and  her  mules  and  wagon, 
and  the  cotton-picker  drove  the  mules 
off.  It  was  done  tolerablv  regular,  after 
aU." 

"  Very  regular,  under  the  circum- 
stances.    But  afterward  ?  " 

To  Gratton's  surprise  the  look  of  al- 
most innocent  gentleness  that  was  the 
charm  of  Lester's  face  returned,  a  smile 
deepened  the  Hnes  about  his  mouth  and 
softened  his  luminous  brown  eyes. 

"  Ayfterward  !  Well,  sir,  here  is  the 
marvellous  pyart  of  it  all ;  and  I  reckon 
I  cayn't  make  it  clear  to  you.  Imagine 
me  getting  more  and  more  petted  on 
that  baby,  and  my  poor  sister  setting 
her  heart  on  the  little  comforting,  lov- 
ing thing,  too,  and  yet  me  tlie  plum 
while  studying  how  on  earth  the  case 
was  going  to  present  itself  to  her — to 
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"Willy — that  is,  when  she  should  discover 
that  I  had  murdered  her  father.  And 
here  was  I  playing  a  blind  calf  on  her, 
as  we  say  in  my  country  —  inveighng 
her  into  loving  the  man  that  had  killed 
her  father.  I  give  you  my  word,  sir, 
I  used  to  sit  and  study  and  study  un- 
til my  head  was  like  an  empty  ball 
with  streaks  of  fire  chasing  each  other 
through  it.  At  last  I  went  to  the  place 
where  we  killed  Bertie,  and  I  stood 
there  in  the  rain,  for  it  was  falling 
weather — December — and  cold  enough 
to  chill  a  man's  heart.  You  see  folks  told 
all  kinds  of  stories — how  Koper  was  a 
ha'nt  *  and  used  to  projick  round  under 
the  trees.  Maybe,  maybe  not.  Never 
mind,  I  was  in  a  mental  condition,  sir, 
to  grasp  at  any  straw.  And  I  was  im- 
pelled, by  an  influence  past  my  guessing, 
to  make  the  effort.  I  came  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  when,  if  ever  there  would 
be  a  chance,  that  the  ha'nts,  as  we  call 
them,  would  be  out.  I  stood  under  the 
tree,  on  the  very  little  hurd  where  Bertie 
stood,  facing  the  sun  and  the  brake. 
The  cypress-trees  and  the  tupello-gums 
all  stood  in  the  water  that  night  like 
they  stood  that  day.  It  was  the  dark 
of  the  moon,  but  the  stars  were  wink- 
ing and  blinking  at  me  out  of  the  black 
water.  God  forgive  me,  it  was  into 
that  same  water  we  threw  his  body. 
Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  know  ;  we  took  it  out,  and 
I  had  him  laid  alongside  his  wife,  and 
I  put  up  the  monument  ;  but  at  first  I 
tell  you,  it  was  ugly,  ugly !  Never  mind  ; 
there  I  stood,  and  I  cried  out,  for  I 
was  in  torment,  sir,  in  torment !  '  Mr. 
Roper,'  I  cried,  '  if  you  can  come  back,  for 
God's  sake  do.  I'm  here.  Colonel  Jim 
Lester.  I  beg  your  pardon.'  So  I  went 
on  to  tell  him  the  whole  story.  You 
see,  Mr.  Gratton,  the  thing  that  had  cut 
me  up  worst  of  the  whole  was  the  way, 
just  before  I  stepped  back  to  give  the 
word,  he  said,  '  I  am  asking  a  good  deal 
from  you,  but  I  haven't  a  friend  in  this 
strange  country,  and  I  am  sure  when 
you  find  that  3'ou  have  killed  an  inno- 
cent man  you  will  be  glad  you  heljoed 
him  to  die  easier.  Thank  you,  and 
good-by  ; '  and  with  that  he  held  out 
his  hand.  Oh,  Lord ! "  Lester  stopped 
in  a  kind  of  groan,  his  hands  twisted 
the  dead  branch  he  was   stripping   so 

*  Ghost. 


fiercely  that  it  snapped  ;  he  flung  the 
pieces  aside.  "  Well,"  said  he,  bitterly, 
"I  could  no  more  mend  what  I  had 
done  then  I  can  mend  that  stick.  And 
what  with  Aunt  Viney's  stories  of  him, 
and  my  growing  so  to  love  his  child,  I 
had  got  to  love  that  fellow  like  my  own 
kin.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  a  craving  I  cayn't 
make  you  understand  to  have  him  for- 
give me.  I  told  him  so.  '  I  ain't  afraid,' 
said  I.  '  Come  in  any  shape  that's  most 
convenient  to  you,  sir ;  only  just  come 
and  let  me  make  you  understand,  and 
tell  me  what  to  do  about  WiUy,  and  for- 
give me ! ' " 

He  drew  a  long,  deep  breath. 

"And  did  anything  happen?"  said 
Gratton. 

"I  stood  there  ankle -deep  in  the 
ooze,  and  the  owls  hooted,  and  the  dead 
limbs  crackled  in  the  wind  like  bones. 
You  wonder,  possibly,  but  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed— for  I  did  hope  to  see  some- 
thing— that  I  choked  up  and  began  to 
cry.  Then — I  cayn't  explain  it,  I  didn't 
see  him,  I  didn't  hear  him,  I  couldn't 
reach  out  and  touch  him,  but  I  was 
aware  he  was  there  !  Do  you  reckon, 
sir,  that  we  may  have  senses  apart  from 
what  we  name  senses,  now,  like  sight 
and  touch  and  smell  and  those?  Do 
you  ever  dream  such  a  thing  may  be  ?  I 
knew  Bertie  Roper  was  there !  He 
didn't  speak  in  any  words  that  my  ears 
could  hear,  yet  he  did  converse  with 
me  and  forgive  me.  He  didn't  come  to 
my  eyes  ;  he  came  to  my  soul.  I  talked 
cut  loud  to  him,  just  as  I  would  to  you  ; 
looked  like  it  was  more  natural,  some- 
how. And  when  he  came  to  go  I 
offered  him  my  hand.  Well,  I  know  he 
took  it." 

It  was  not  Gratton 's  way  to  argue, 
therefore  he  let  none  of  the  questions 
escape  that  clamored  behind  his  lips. 
He  expressed  no  doubts.  Gently  as  he 
might  have  threaded  his  path  through 
a  reluctant  witness's  evasions,  he  fell 
into  the  mental  gait  of  his  companion. 
"I  have  heard  of  such  things,  yet  not 
precisely  such  things,"  said  he  ;  "  they 
interest  me  amazingly.  A  man  with  a 
hole  in  one  lung  " — he  smiled — "  has  a 
sort  of  right  to  be  interested,  don't  you 
know?  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  more. 
Did  you  ever — I  am  at  loss  for  the  right 
word — well,  meet  Major  Roper  again  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  of  course,  sir.  Why,  it  has  been 
the  friendship  of  my  life.  He  comes 
often.  He  told  me  a  week  ago  that  you 
would  be  here.  He  has  told  me  a  great 
deal  about  himself.  He  is  a  wonderful 
man,  sir.  I  never  do  anything  without 
consulting  him." 

"  Has  he  ever  told  you  anything 
about  his  own  present  surroundings  ?  " 

The  Colonel  smilingly  shook  his  head. 
"Nothing  that  I  can  tell,"  said  he. 

"  Does — I  trust  you  will  forgive  me 
if  I  ask  more  than  I  have  a  right — does 
Miss  Roper  know?" 

"  Why,  certainly.  I  told  her  as  soon 
as  she  could  understand.  If  I  hadn't 
told  her  she  might  hear  it,  and  she 
would  not  have  known  how  it  is  all  for- 
given and  made  up,  and  her  father  and 
I  are  dear  friends.     Now  it  is  exactly 


as  if  I  had  served  Bertie  a  mean,  trick, 
and  been  sorry  for  it,  and  done  my  best 
to  make  up,  and  been  forgiven.  She 
thinks  no  more  of  it  than  that.  Often 
she  and  I  sit  together  on  the  bank 
here,  and  he  will  come  and  we  talk. 
She  cannot  perceive  him,  but  I  tell  her 
what  he  says.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure." 

"Yes,"  said  Gratton. 

A  bird  pressed  upward  from  the  un- 
derbrush, trilling  a  sweet,  keen  melody  ; 
lovely  shadows  were  wavering  in  the 
flashing  darkness  that  mirrored  the  wil- 
low^s.  Gratton  seemed  to  look  far  down 
into  a  mystical  other  w^orld,  a  world  nei- 
ther of  land  nor  waves. 

"  If  it  could  be  !  "  he  sighed. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  sister 
and  W^illy  are  waiting  for  us." 


ILLUSIONS   OF  MEMORY. 
By  William  H.  Biirnham, 


I. 


FEW  years  ago  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the 
United  States  was  con- 
fronted with  a  chaotic 
mass  of  seven  thou- 
sand printed  pages  of 
testimony  in  the  case 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  vs.  The 
People's  Telephone  Company.*  The 
main  point  at  issue  was  whether  Daniel 
Drawbaugh  had  an  electric  telephone  in 
his  shop  prior  to  1876,  the  year  of  Bell's 
patent.  Six  hundred  witnesses  were 
examined.  Two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons—  most  of  them  admitted  to  be 
honest — testified  for  the  defence  to  the 
hearing  of  speech  through  Drawbaugh's 
telephone  before  the  date  mentioned,  or 
in  confirmation  of  collateral  points.  It 
was  argued  by  the  defence  that  an  en- 
tire community  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  regard  to  such  a  remarkable  event  as 
the  hearing  of  the  human  voice  at  a 
distance    over    a    telegraph    wire.     So 

•See  U.  S.  Reports,  vol.  120,  and  an  article  on  Daniel 
Drawbaugh.  by  II.  C.  Mer\>iu,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sep- 
tember, 1888. 


strong  seemed  the  evidence  that  three 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — Justices 
Field,  Bradley,  and  Harlan — were  con- 
vinced that,  prior  to  Bell's  invention, 
Drawbaugh  had  succeeded  in  transmit- 
ting articulate  speech,  first  by  the  varia- 
ble resistance  process,  then  by  electrical 
induction.  In  their  opinion,  they  said  : 
"In  regard  to  the  instrument  in  which 
the  principle  of  variable  resistance  was 
used,  more  than  seventy  witnesses  were 
examined,  who  either  testified  to  ha^ing 
seen  it  or  heard  it,  or  establislied  such 
facts  and  circumstances  in  relation  to  it 
as  to  put  its  existence  and  date  beyond 
a  question.  With  regard  to  the  instru- 
ment in  which  electrical  induction  was 
employed  to  produce  the  requisite  un- 
dulations, some  foriy  or  fifty  witnesses 
were  produced,  many  of  whom  saw  it 
and  heard  speecli  through  it,  and  others 
either  saw  it,  or  heard  it  talked  about  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  fix  the  time  when  it 
was  in  existence.  On  the  question  of 
time  and  result,  there  is  such  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  in  both  cases,  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  not  to  give  credence 
to  them." 

The  e^idence  and  presumption  against 
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Drawbaugli  were  so  strong,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  his  "  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses "  were  mistaken ;  and  a  verdict 
was  rendered  for  the  Bell  Company. 

Whether  this  decision  of  the  Court 
was  right  or  wrong,  the  case  is  psycho- 
logically interesting  ;  for  the  testimony 
furnishes  notable  evidence  of  the  falli- 
bility of  human  memory.  A  large  part 
of  the  witnesses'  errors,  it  is  true,  may 
have  been  due  to  carelessness  in  obser- 
vation. But  many  others  appear  to  have 
been  mnemonic  illusions  of  the  ordinary 
kind  that  occur  in  daily  life.  Familiar 
though  everybody  is  with  such  errors  of 
memory,  the  most  common  forms  of 
mnemonic  illusion  may  be  mentioned 
as  an  introduction  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  paramnesia,*  or  false  memory. 
The  Drawbaugh  case  furnishes  typical 
illustrations. 

First,  and  probably  most  common, 
were  errors  in  localization.  A  collateral 
controversy  in  the  case,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  an  hydraulic  ram,  for  exam- 
ple, well  illustrated  the  weakness  of 
memory  in  respect  to  dates.  An  imj^or- 
tant  witness,  whose  testimony  was  ob- 
tained under  circumstances  that  proved 
his  honesty  beyond  a  doubt,  testified 
that  he  heard  speech  through  Draw- 
baugh's  telephone  in  1874.  He  was 
positive  about  the  date,  for  he  never 
visited  the  inventor's  shop  but  once  ; 
and  the  purpose  of  that  visit  was  to 
order  an  hydraulic  ram.  This  ram,  he 
testified,  was  ordered  in  1874,  and 
placed  on  his  farm  the  following  year. 
Thereupon  the  Bell  Company  brought 
evidence  to  show  that  the  ram  was  not 
put  in  until  1878.  Seventy-five  wit- 
nesses were  examined  upon  this  collat- 
eral point,  one  side  rebutting  the  testi- 
mony of  the  other,  until  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  have  been  left  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion, and  to  this  day  the  point  remains 
unsettled.  A  similar  controversy  arose 
in  regard  to  the  carrying  away  of  a 
bridge  by  a  freshet ;  and  throughout 
the  case  it  was  difficult  positively  to  es- 
tablish any  date  of  prime  importance 
without  the  aid  of  documentary  evi- 
dence. 


•  The  word  paramnesia,  formed  after  the  analogy  of 
paranoia,  paray)haf<ia,  and  the  like,  is  uned  as  a  general 
term  to  denote  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  memory. 


Again,  the  testimony  illustrated  the 
way  the  imagination  fills  the  gaps  in 
ordinary  recollection.  The  counsel  for 
the  Bell  Company  complained  of  Draw- 
baugh's  witnesses,  because  in  the  four 
years  of  taking  testimony,  "witnesses 
who  remembered  nothing  in  the  first 
year  swore  the  most  glibly  for  him  in 
the  last."  f  Of  course,  an  effort  at  recol- 
lection enables  one  to  fill  many  lacunse 
in  a  remembered  series  ;  but,  in  such 
filling-in  of  details,  imagination  works 
with  memory,  and  often  does  the  larger 
part  of  the  task. 

Some  features  of  the  Drawbaugh  case 
illustrate  also  the  way  emotion  and 
prejudice  play  a  part  in  recollection. 
*'  All  the  inhabitants,"  it  is  said,  "  took 
sides,  and  Dan's  suit  with  the  Bell  Com- 
pany was  debated  nightly  at  every  store 
and  tavern  within  twenty  miles  of  Eber- 
ly's  Mills."  This  gossip  continued  until, 
as  Mr.  Storrow  said  in  his  argument  for 
the  Bell  Company,  "  the  most  ignorant 
were  ashamed  not  to  remember,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  stories." 

Illustrations  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied, but  the  foregoing  incidents  are 
sufficient  to  suggest  the  ordinary  mne- 
monic illusions — errors  in  localization 
in  time,  errors  from  the  insertion  of 
imagined  details  in  half  -  remembered 
series  of  events,  distortions  of  memory 
due  to  interest  and  prejudice. 

If  now  we  analyze  an  ordinary  act  of 
recollection,  we  may  be  able  to  see  how 
such  illusions  of  memory  arise.  Psy- 
chologists are  wont  to  say  that  there  are 
three  steps  in  any  complete  act  of  mem- 
ory, viz.,  reproduction  of  a  mental  im- 
age, recognition  of  it  as  belonging  to 
one's  own  past,  and  localization  in  that 
past.  But  we  seldom  remember  an  iso- 
lated impression.  We  recall  ideas  in  a 
series.     And  the  remembrance  of  a  se- 


t  Such  a  development  of  memory  is  not  unique.  The 
following  more  remarkable  case  is  cited  by  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  :  "  The  late  Kecorder  of  Birmingham  was  at 
one  time  counsel  in  a  case  called  on  at  three  separate  in- 
tervals of  three  months.  The  shorthand  notes  taken  by 
the  reporters  of  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  at  each  of 
the  trials  were,  of  course,  examined  and  compared  with 
the  final  evidence,  whereupon  the  curious  phenomenon 
was  presented  of  a  regular  ascending  scale  of  certitude, 
and  particularly  in  proportion  as  the  event  ought  to  have 
receded  from  the  memory  of  the  witnesses.  On  the  first 
trial,  the  testimony  was  brief  and  general.  On  the  second, 
it  had  grown  longer  and  much  more  elaborate.  On  the 
third,  it  had  become  enriched  with  a  multitude  of  previ- 
ously unknown  details  and  clear  statements  regarding 
matters  which  at  first  had  been  unremarked,  or,  at  least, 
unstated.'-— Galaxy,  vol.  1.,  pp.  153,  154. 
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lies  is  a  far  more  complex  affair.  The 
processes  mentioned  are  abridged  or 
overlap.  The  interesting  members  of 
a  series  are  recalled  and  intensified 
by  attention  and  colored  by  emotion. 
The  uninteresting  features  are  left  in  the 
background,  or  give  place  to  more  agree- 
able images  of  fancy.  And,  finally,  a 
process  of  inference  is  continually  go- 
ing on.  In  fact,  a  large  part  of  the 
psychology  of  sense  perception,  studied 
so  much  in  recent  years,  applies  almost 
equally  well  to  recollection.  This  is 
not  strange ;  for  modern  psychology 
teaches  that  when  an  impression  is  re- 
membered the  same  physical  mechan- 
ism, in  a  large  part  at  least,  is  set  at 
work  that  was  involved  in  the  original 
sensation.  The  physical  correlative  of 
a  revived  impression  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  neural  processes  similar  to 
those  that  functioned  in  producing  the 
original  impression.  A  comparison  of 
the  mind's  activity  in  case  of  the  pre- 
sented images  of  sense  and  of  the  re-pre- 
sented images  of  memory  may  assist  us. 
Practical  utility,  as  Helmholtz  has 
shown,*  determines  to  what  sensations 
we  attend  and  what  we  ignore.  We  no- 
tice, for  example,  a  bright  object  in  our 
field  of  vision,  but  ignore  which  eye  we 
see  it  with  ;  and  we  attend  to  its  pri- 
mary image  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
but  seldom  see  its  after-image  ;  for,  un- 
less we  have  studied  psychology,  visual 
after-images  and  the  curiosities  of  bi- 
nocular vision  have  no  practical  imi)or- 
tance  or  interest  for  us.  The  same  eco- 
nomic habit  of  ignoring  superfluous 
sensations  may  be  illustrated  more  fa- 
miliarly. "  We  do  not  notice  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock,  the  noise  of  the  city 
streets,  or  the  roaring  of  the  brook  near 
the  house ;  and  even  the  din  of  the 
foundry  or  factory  will  not  mingle  with 
the  thoughts  of  its  workers,  if  they  have 
been  there  long  enough.  When  we  first 
put  on  spectacles,  especially  if  they  be 
of  certain  curvatures,  the  bright  reflec- 
tions they  give  of  the  windows,  etc., 
mixing  with  the  field  of  view,  are  very 
disturbing.  In  a  few  days  we  ignore 
them  altogether."  f  It  is  the  same  with 
the  other  senses.     The  man  with  sane 


•  nandbncb  d.  PhvBiol.  Optik.,  p.  431  flf. ;  also  Sensa- 
tions of  Tone,  second  English  Edition,  p.  G2  If. 
t  Jaines  :  Peychology,  vol.  i.,  p.  455. 


nerves  always  ignores  the  unimportant 
in  his  surroundings. 

8o,  too,  we  remember  for  a  purpose. 
Of  the  re-presented  images  we  attend  to 
those  that  concern  our  own  interest  at 
the  moment  of  recollection,  and  ignore 
the  rest.  Not  merely  when  we  acquire 
the  group  of  concrete  perceptions  that 
make  up  our  knowledge  of  an  event,  do 
we  attend  to  the  interesting  features 
and  ignore  the  rest ;  but  from  the  first 
repetition  details  that  might  be  remem- 
bered drop  out,  because,  apart  from 
their  original  setting  as  elements  of  ex- 
ternal reality,  they  have  no  importance 
for  us.  To-day,  for  a  given  purpose  we 
remember  certain  members  of  a  series  ; 
to-morrow,  for  another  purpose  we  re- 
call quite  a  different  set.  But,  since 
our  interests  are  tolerably  constant,  the 
habit  of  ignoring  certain  classes  of  ideas 
in  recollection  is  soon  formed  ;  and, 
since  ability  to  remember  depends  large- 
ly upon  repetition,  we  find  one  person 
good  at  one  kind  of  memor}%  another 
at  something  else,  owing  to  habits  of 
recalling  only  certain  classes  of  ideas. 
Each  of  us  specializes  in  certain  direc- 
tions. A  case  of  so-called  weak  memo- 
ry is  generally  a  case  of  unusual  special- 
ization. Linnaeus,  for  example,  is  said 
to  have  been  unable  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  ;  but  he  kept  in  mind  without 
difiiculty  his  extended  botanical  nomen- 
clature. Men  of  genius,  like  Montaigne, 
who  was  proverbial  for  a  weak  memory, 
cannot  remember  names,  dates,  places, 
and  the  like,  simj^ly  because  they  form 
habits  of  remembering  other  things  that 
interest  them  more.  The  law  for  remem- 
brance is,  then,  similar  to  that  for  per- 
ception, miat  imjjressions  ice  remember 
depends  upon  our  p^ast  habits  of  remem- 
bering as  determined  by  utility  and  inter- 
est. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  task  T\ith  psy- 
chologists to  show  how  prejudice  and 
interest  bear  a  part  in  our  perception  of 
any  object.  Our  whole  j^ast,  and  es- 
pecially the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the 
preseHt  moment,  determine  how  we  per- 
ceive, or  to  use  the  technical  term,  ap- 
2)rrceive  any  object.  But  the  same 
prejudices  and  interests  determine  how 
we  remember.  We  apperceive  the  past 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  present. 
Thus,  if  we  are  sad,  we  give  the  memory- 
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picture  rather  a  gloomy  background. 
If  we  are  gay,  we  brighten  it  with  lighter 
colors.  If  some  interest  is  at  stake  or 
passion  sways  us,  we  add  to  the  picture 
as  we  should  not  do  at  other  times.  It 
is  more  or  less  vivid  as  our  minds  are 
fresh  or  weary  ;  and  the  ideas  remem- 
bered have  significance  according  to 
the  relations  they  bear  to  our  present 
thought.  In  a  word,  just  as  we  bring 
all  our  past  experience  to  the  perception 
of  any  object  or  event,  and  apperceive 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  our  past  and 
through  our  present,  so  in  memory  the 
present  state  of  consciousness,  which  is 
the  j)roduct  of  an  ever  -  growing  past 
and  an  ever  -  changing  en^ironment,  al- 
ways bears  its  part  in  determining  what 
the  remevihrayice  shall  be.  Hence  our 
recollections  of  an  event  are  never  ex- 
actly alike  from  day  to  day,  and  each 
time  we  recall  anything,  we  remember 
not  so  much  the  original  event  as  our 
latest  remembrance  of  it.  At  best  our 
recollection  is  but  a  sort  of  composite 
photograph  of  our  original  impression 
and  of  the  re-presented  images  in  con- 
sciousness at  the  different  times  we  have 
recalled  it.  Thus  the  liar  may  come  to 
believe  an  oft  -  repeated  yarn  ;  for  his 
composite  of  the  story  differs  little  from 
a  composite  of  oft-repeated  recollections 
of  an  actual  event. 

Again,  as  imagination  enters  into 
sense-perception,  causing  the  savage  to 
see  the  nymphs  of  the  forest  and  to  hear 
voices  in  the  wind,  making  the  civilized 
man  sometimes  read  falsely  and  blunder 
in  his  experiments,  and  abridging  for  us 
all  the  tardy  process  of  sensation  by  en- 
abling us  to  catch  with  our  senses  a  few 
features  of  an  object  while  it  fills  in  the 
rest  according  to  former  experience  ;  so, 
in  remembering,  we  recall  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  series  ;  the  imagination  fills 
the  gaps.  Sully,  who  has  shown  the 
analogy  between  the  various  classes  of 
optical  illusions  and  the  common  forms 
of  mnemonic  error,  says  of  false  memo- 
ries based  upon  true  fragmentary  recol- 
lections :  "  This  class  of  mnemonic  illu- 
sions approaches  illusions  of  percep- 
tion. When  the  imagination  supplies 
the  interpretation  at  the  very  time,  and 
the  mind  reads  this  into  the  perceived 
object,  the  error  is  one  of  perception. 
When  the  addition  is  made  afterward. 


on  reflecting  upon  the  perception,  the 
error  is  one  of  memory.  The  fallacies 
of  testimony  which  depend  on  an  adul- 
teration of  pure  observation  with  infer- 
ence and  conjecture,  as,  for  example, 
the  inaccurate  and  wild  statements  of 
people  respecting  their  experiences  of 
mesmerism  and  spirituahsm,  are  prob- 
ably much  oftener  illusions  of  memory 
than  of  perception."  * 

In  still  another  point  recollection  re- 
sembles sense  perception.  Both  involve 
a  process  of  inference.  The  researches 
of  modern  psychologists,  notably  those 
of  Helmholtz,  have  shown  how  largely 
inference  enters  into  perceptions  of  sight 
and  hearing.  From  the  muscular  inner- 
vation in  accommodating  the  eyes  to  an 
object  we  infer  its  position  ;  from  the 
vividness  of  the  visual  image  we  infer  its 
distance,  and  from  the  apparent  distance 
we  infer  its  size.  The  moon,  for  ex- 
ample, looks  larger  when  near  the  hori- 
zon than  at  the  zenith,  because  in  the 
former  position  we  infer  by  comparison 
with  intervening  objects  that  it  is 
farther  away  and  hence  larger.  The 
common  visual  illusions  that  everyone 
has  noticed  are  for  the  most  part  due  to 
errors  of  judgment  concerning  true  sen- 
sory data,  and  in  fact  the  very  woof  of 
our  perceptive  life  is  made  up  of  a 
simple  form  of  inference.  Likewise,  in 
recollection  we  remember  parts  of  a 
series  of  events,  we  infer  others.  Even 
the  filling  in  of  imagined  details  already 
mentioned  is  largely  a  matter  of  infer- 
ence. Long  experience  has  made  us 
experts  in  this,  and  usually  our  inferred 
reminiscences  agree  substantially  with 
facts ;  but  it  is  plain  that  an  error  may 
easily  arise.  As  illusions  occur  in  sense- 
perception  under  unusual  conditions, 
because  we  interpret  our  sensations  ac- 
cording to  past  experience,  so,  when  part 
of  a  series  is  remembered  and  we  fill  it 
out  in  its  habitual  form,  we  are  likely  to 
be  wrong  if  anything  has  turned  us  from 
the  monotonous  sameness  of  our  usual 
routine. 

An  illustration  sent  me  by  a  former 
pupil  may  make  my  meaning  clearer. 
He  writes  in  substance  as  follows  of  a 
mnemonic  illusion  in  his  own  experi- 
ence :   While  spending  the  summer  on  a 

*  See  Illusions  of  Memory,  Comhill  Magazine,  April, 
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ranch  in  Colorado,  I  rode  one  day  to  the 
post  office  at  S.  to  purchase  some  paper 
and  stamps.  While  on  the  ranch  I  never 
carried  any  money  with  me  whatever, 
but  on  starting  for  S.  I  tied  a  silver  dol- 
lar in  the  corner  of  my  handkerchief. 
While  the  package  was  being  wrapped 
up  I  untied  the  handkerchief  and  took 
out  the  dollar  ;  and,  after  talking  a  while 
with  the  postmaster,  mounted  my  horse 
to  return  to  the  ranch.  After  riding 
some  distance  I  found  to  my  surprise  a 
coin  in  my  pocket.  The  only  dollar  I  had 
brought  with  me  was  the  dollar  which  I 
distinctly  7'emembcred  having  given  to 
the  postmaster,  who  had  put  it  in  the 
middle  compartment  of  the  drawer  from 
which  he  took  the  stamps  ;  my  memory 
with  regard  to  having  paid  the  man  was 
so  clear  that  the  presence  of  the  dollar 
was  a  mystery.  But  about  a  week  lat- 
er, having  occasion  to  go  again  to  S., 
the  postmaster  convinced  me  that  I  had 
not  paid  him  ;  and  my  ride  homeward 
that  day  was  occupied  by  thoughts  of 
my  marvellous  memory  with  regard  to 
things  which  never  happened." 

This  pseudo-reminiscence,  so  common- 
place that  many  readers  can  match  it 
from  personal  experience,  is  instructive. 
Here  evidently  was  a  series  of  truly  re- 
membered events  upon  which  the  illu- 
sion   was    based.     My     correspondent 
probably   remembered   taking   out   his 
handkerchief   and  untying  the  money  ; 
and   inferred  the   rest,   filling   out  the 
series  in  its  usual  form.     The  only  re- 
markable feature  was  the  vividness  and 
detail  of  the  pseudo-reminiscence.    Simi- 
lar processes  of  inference  are  continually 
abridging  the  work  of  recollection.    But 
our   usual   activity   is    so    regular   and 
methodical  that   such  inferences  based 
upon  past  experience  are  seldom  w^rong. 
Much  of  what  has  already  been  said 
applies  to  the  process  of  localization  in 
the  past.     Theoretically,  as  Ribot  and 
Taine  have  shown,  we  localize  an  event 
by   a   retrogression,  starting   with   the 
present  moment  and  running  over  inter- 
vening experiences.    But  practically,  we 
abridge  this  process  by  reference  to  cer- 
tain  important  and   impressive   events 
that  stand  as  mnemonic  milestones  in 
our  past.     Like  Drawbaugh's  witnesses, 
we  localize  an  event  by  placing  it  before 
or  since   we   were   married,  before   or 


since  the  purchase  of  the  hydraulic  ram, 
before  or  since  the  journey  to  Kansas, 
and  so  on.  If  the  first  impression  was 
vivid  and  the  remembered  event  unique, 
we  roughly  approximate  an  accurate 
locahzation  of  it.  But  if  similar  events 
occurred  before  and  after  our  mnemonic 
milestone,  it  is  easy  to  forget  one  and 
misplace  the  other.  Or  if  some  circum- 
stance turned  us  from  our  habitual 
routine,  false  inference  is  likely  to  take 
the  place  of  reminiscence,  and  we  local- 
ize a  series  of  events  according  to  the 
habitual  sequence  of  similar  series.  In 
short,  forgetfulness  of  the  larger  part 
of  our  past  experiences,  together  with 
the  work  of  imagination  and  inference, 
make  errors  in  localization  most  com- 
mon mnemonic  illusions. 

If  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cess of  recollection  be  correct,  we  should 
expect  that,  of  persons  with  equally  good 
natural  tenacity  and  power  of  attention, 
those  would  most  frequently  be  the  vic- 
tims of  mnemonic  error  who  have  strong 
prejudices  and  weak  judgment.  This  is 
precisely  what  experience  teaches  us. 
We  distrust  the  memory  of  the  preju- 
diced witness ;  and  even  so  slight  an 
interest  as  the  desire  to  tell  a  good  story 
often  enables  imagination  to  beguile  the 
memory.  To  the  prejudiced  j)erson  im- 
agination suggests  details  that  fit  so 
nicely  in  a  remembered  series,  and  har- 
monize so  admirably  with  his  aj^j^ercep- 
tive  mood,  that  he  does  not  dream  of 
distrusting  them.  Again,  children,  the 
aged,  and  the  insane  are  the  ones  most 
subject  to  mnemonic  illusions. 

The  simpler  illusions  of  memory,  that 
have  just  been  described,  are  instnictive 
because  they  show  how  largely  the  psy- 
chology of  perception  applies  to  recol- 
lection. The  more  remarkable  forms  of 
paramnesia  remain  to  be  considered. 


n. 


A  VERY  common  and  very  tantalizing 
form  of  paramnesia  is  the  so-called 
"  double  memory,"  or  the  pei-j^lexing 
feeling  in  new  surroim dings  of  having 
been  in  the  same  situation  before.  In 
a  t^-pical  case  a  new  scene  flashes  upon 
one  as  a  photographic  copy  of  a  former 
experience.     There  is  a  feeling  that  one 
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knows  what  will  happen  next,  and  a 
vague  anxiety,  due  probably  to  the  vain 
attempt  to  localize  the  apparently  fami- 
liar impressions  in  the  past. 

For  a  single  illustration,  take  the 
following  case,  which  has  come  fresh  to* 
my  hand,  and  is  in  many  respects  tyjoi- 
cal  :  "At  times,"  writes  a  young  lady, 
"  I  have  done  things  which  it  seemed  to 
me  I  had  done  before,  and  in  exactly 
the  same  order,  although  this  could  not 
have  been  so.  One  case  in  particular 
I  remember  now.  My  father  was  awa^'' 
from  home,  and  we  expected  him  at  a 
certain  time.  Everything,  or  nearly 
everything,  I  did  that  evening  until  my 
father  came  home,  it  seemed  to  me  I 
had  done  at  some  previous  time.  Af- 
ter any  one  thing,  I  half  knew  what 
was  coming  next.  I  thought  at  first 
it  might  have  been  a  dream  ;  but  then 
again  it  seemed  to  me  it  could  not  be. 
I  remember  one  time  even  mentioning 
to  the  persons  around  me  that  it  seemed 
as  though  I  had  gone  through  all  that 
had  just  happened  at  some  former 
time." 

In  most  such  cases,  as  Ribot  has  said, 
"  this  illusion  is  easily  explained.  The 
new  impression  evokes  from  the  past 
similar  impressions,  which,  though  in- 
distinct, confused,  evanescent,  still  suf- 
fice to  give  to  the  new  state  of  con- 
sciousness the  appearance  of  being  a 
repetition.  There  is  a  ground  of  re- 
semblance quickly  perceived  between 
the  two  states  of  consciousness  which 
leads  us  to  identify  them.  It  is  an  er- 
ror, but  only  a  partial  one,  for  there  is 
in  reality  in  our  past  something  that 
resembles  a  prior  experience  of  this 
present  impression."  The  illusion  is 
due  to  forgetfulness.  We  remember 
the  resemblance  of  the  past  experience 
to  the  present,  but  have  forgotten  the 
points  of  opposition  and  contrast. 
There  is  here  also  a  process  of  infer- 
ence ;  and  the  illusion  illustrates  what 
Coleridge  calls  "the  great  law  of  the 
imagination,  that  hkeness  in  part  tends 
to  become  likeness  of  the  whole." 

Some  have  noticed  a  sentiment  of 
p re-existence  as  characteristic  of  this 
experience ;  and,  as  St.  Augustine 
hinted,  it  may  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  developing  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis.    Anthropologists,  not- 


ing this  illusion  among  savages,  have 
suggested  the  same  hypothesis.  Words- 
worth's eloquent  lines  concerning  the 
child's  memory  will  occur  to  everybody  ; 
but  not  he  nor  even  Plato  was  the  first 
to  notice  "  those  shadowy  recollections  " 
that 

have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  Silence. 

Pythagoras  taught  the  transmigration 
of  souls  ;  and  he,  as  the  old  legend  runs, 
while  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos, 
recognized  the  shield  that  he  wore  when 
he  was  Euphorbus  and  fought  with 
Menelaus  in  the  Trojan  War.  Those 
who  love  to  see  the  ancient  beliefs  reap- 
pear in  modern  scientific  hypotheses, 
may  compare  with  the  Platonic  doctrine 
of  reminiscence  SuUy's  suggestion,  based 
upon  the  modern  doctrine  of  heredity, 
that  children  may  have  pre-natal  recol- 
lections of  ancestral  experiences. 

In  pathological  cases  this  form  of 
paramnesia  is  more  marked  and  some- 
times assumes  a  chronic  form.  Some 
thirty  years  ago,  two  cases  were  de- 
scribed by  the  German  psychologist 
Neumann  ;  and  since  that  time  a  num- 
ber have  been  reported.  The  case  usu- 
ally cited  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
stances, was  observed  by  Dr.  Pick,  a 
German  alienist.  The  patient  gave  the 
following  account  of  his  illusions  : 

"  The  first  clear  experiences  of  a 
double  life  I  had  in  the  autumn  of 
1868,  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  these  oc- 
curred only  occasionally  ;  for  example, 
on  visiting  places  of  amusement,  or  at 
great  festivals,  and  when  meeting  per- 
sons, the  accompanying  circumstances 
seemed  so  familiar  to  me  that  I  firmly 
believed  that  I  had  already  been  in  the 
same  place  and  had  met  the  same  per- 
sons under  just  the  same  circumstances, 
at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  in  the 
same  weather,  the  men  standing  in  the 
same  places,  in  just  the  same  manner, 
and  even  precisely  the  same  conversa- 
tion occurring.  .  .  .  After  1870  al- 
most ever}^  piece  of  work  that  I  at- 
tempted in  my  business  seemed  familiar 
to  me,  as  if  I  had  already  done  the  same 
in  former  years,  in  the  same  order,  and 
under  exactly  the  same  circumstances  ; 
not  only  this,  but  even  every  chance 
meeting  with  anyone,  and,  in  general, 
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everything  that  occurred  around  me, 
brought  this  feehng.  It  came  to  me 
sometimes  at  the  moment  of  perceiving 
a  thing,  or  after  some  minutes  or  hours, 
frequently  not  until  the  next  day." 

In  such  pathological  cases  the  ex- 
planation by  ordinary  forgetfalness  will 
hardly  suffice.  Many  hypotheses  *  have 
been  invented  to  account  for  this  strange 
experience.  Neumann  called  it  a  sort 
of  mental  mirage  ;  Anjel  thought  it  due 
to  the  divorce  from  fatigue  of  processes 
of  sensation  and  perception  that  usu- 
ally overlap  ;  another  psychologist  has 
suggested  that  in  certain  conditions  of 
excitement  strange  scenes  appear  famil- 
iar from  an  unwonted  ease  of  appercep- 
tion. Others  have  thought  that  the 
two  hemisi^heres  of  the  brain  some- 
times act  asyncronously,  so  that  when 
the  tardy  one  wakes  up,  the  dim  im- 
pressions of  the  other  seem  like  mem- 
ories to  the  noiTQal  consciousness  of 
both.  Sully,  Buccola,  and  others  main- 
tain that  dreams  are  sometimes  remem- 
bered and  localized  in  our  waking  life. 
A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  ex- 
treme cases  has  not  been  given.  It  is, 
however,  tolerably  clear  that  the  condi- 
tions that  favor  this  illusion  are  fatigue, 
excitement,  and  nervous  disease.  Anjel 
tells  of  a  lawyer  who,  in  the  strain  of  a 
difficult  lawsuit,  was  seized  with  this 
form  of  paramnesia  ;  and  he  noticed  the 
same  in  his  own  experience  as  the  result 
of  fatigue.  After  spending  hours  in  the 
Venetian  art  galleries,  he  suddenly  felt 
that  the  paintings  around  him  were  fa- 
miliar, although  he  had  never  seen  them 
before.  Hughlings  Jackson  also  has 
noticed  this  illusion  as  a  premonition  of 
epileptic  attacks. 

m. 

A  THIRD  form  of  false  memorj^  has 
been  obseiwed.  It  may  be  called  sucj- 
gested  paramnesia;  for  the  pseudo- 
reminiscences  are  suggested  by  pres- 
ent impressions. 

The  best  cases  thus  far  reported  were 
observed  by  Dr.  KraepeHn.  One  of  his 
patients,  a  young  servant  girl,  was  the 
victim  of  erotomania  ;  and   when   any- 

•  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  different  theories,  as  well 
as  for  further  illustrations  of  the  different  kinds  oi"  par- 
amnesia, seo  an  article  bv  the  author  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology.  vq\,  ij.,  No.  3. 


thing  unusual  happened — a  change  of 
physician,  removal  from  one  hospital  to 
another,  and  the  like — she  would  sud- 
denly remember,  as  she  thought,  that 
her  lover  had  foretold  the  event. 
Another  patient  had  pseudo-reminis- 
cences on  occasion  of  almost  every  strik- 
ing new  impression.  He  thought  that 
the  comic  papers  contained  references 
to  him,  and  even  remembered  the  page 
on  which  a  passage  stood.  Never  find- 
ing what  he  remembered  on  turning  to 
the  papers,  he  got  the  idea  that  the  edi- 
tions in  question  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  that  others  had  been  substituted. 
Upon  entering  the  asylum  he  declared 
that  some  weeks  before  he  had  heard  an 
account  of  all  his  companions,  and  that 
he  had  read  in  the  news2:)aper  about  the 
management  of  the  asylum,  even  in  its 
minutest  details.  He  had  given  no 
heed  to  these  reports  at  the  time,  he 
said.  Not  until  he  saw  the  people  con- 
cerned and  the  places  referred  to,  did 
it  occur  to  him  that  he  had  been  told 
about  them  ah-eady,  or  that  he  had 
read  of  them.  Then  he  remembered  all 
about  it.  For  example,  he  said  that  he 
remembered  reading  in  the  lliegende 
Blatter  a  detailed  account  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  dining-room  at  the  asylum. 
After  a  time  his  false  memory  took  a 
peculiar  turn.  Opinions  that  he  read 
in  the  newspapers  seemed  verbatim  re- 
ports of  what  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed in  conversation.  The  Fllegen- 
de  Blatter  stole  his  jokes  ;  and,  finally, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  many  of  his 
thoughts  had  been  previously  commu- 
nicated to  him. 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  predictions  or  pseudo-reminis- 
cences did  not  occui'  to  the  patients  un- 
til they  saw  the  things  concerned,  or 
until  the  events  occurred. 

Observations  made  by  Bemheim  and 
others  show  that  similar  pseudo- remi- 
niscences may  be  suggested  in  the  hyp- 
notic sleep.  The  experimenter,  for 
example,  says  to  a  subject  :  "You  re- 
meml)er  that  we  went  to  Potsdam  yes- 
terday and  took  a  drive  on  the  Havel  ?  " 
The  suggestion  takes  eftect,  and  the 
gentleman  at  once  begins  to  relate  his 
experiences  in  Potsdam. f     Such  retro- 

t  See  Moll,  Hypnotism,  second  edition,  Contemporary 
Science  Series,  p.  130. 
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active  hallucinations,  as  they  have  been 
called,  may  be  transferred  by  sugges- 
tion to  waking  life,  and  the  errors  of 
memory  made  to  persist  for  weeks.  Also 
in  the  dreams  of  ordinary  sleep  such 
errors  of  memory  are  not  uncommon. 
In  dreams,  as  in  hypnosis,  suggestion 
seems  to  be  the  great  law  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. If  a  distant  place  is  suggested 
we  do  not  dimly  imagine  it  as  in  wak- 
ing life,  but  at  once  fill  it  out  with  all 
the  warmth  and  concreteness  of  present 
reality,  i.e.,  the  scene  shifts  and  we  are 
there.  If  there  is  any  suggestion  of 
familiarity  in  the  dream  -  events,  imme- 
diately we  feel  at  home  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  imagined  scenes. 
If  it  would  harmonize  with  our  present 
to  have  done  something  in  the  past, 
forthwith  we  remember  having  done  it. 
Any  attempt  at  explaining  the  psychol- 
ogy of  dreams  must  necessarily  be  un- 
satisfactory ;  but  the  analogy  with  the 
mental  activity  in  the  hypnotic  trance 
is  striking.  The  chief  difference  be- 
tween the  two  seems  to  be  that  in  one 
case  the  suggestion  is  made  by  another, 
while  in  dreams  it  is  auto-suggestion. 

From  many  cases  of  suggested  param- 
nesia in  dreams  that  have  been  reported 
to  me,  a  few  illustrations  may  be  cited. 
One  case  in  my  own  experience  is 
worthy  of  mention  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity. I  dreamed  of  receiving  a  pos- 
tal card,  and  at  once  remembered  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  which  the  card  was  an 
answer.  Upon  awaking  I  knew  that  I 
had  never  written  such  a  letter.  Here 
was  a  pseudo-reminiscence  suggested 
by  a  present  impression,  with  appar- 
ently no  basis  whatever  in  fact.  A 
friend  describes  a  recent  dream  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  saw  Dr.  C,  and  he  inquired 
about  the  institution  of  learning  with 
which  I  am  connected.  '  Everything  is 
about  as  usual,*  I  replied.  '  Oh,  yes,' 
was  Dr.  C.'s  answer,  '  I  am  on  the  in- 
side.' Whereupon  it  slowly  percolated 
through  my  mind  that  Dr.  C.  was  a 
trustee  of  the  institution.  He  has, 
however^  never  held  such  a  position." 
A  more  remarkable  instance  is  reported 
by  Professor  Royce,  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research. 

"My  friend,  C.  W.  B.,"  writes  his 
correspondent,    "  visited    us    recently. 


and  spoke  with  Mrs.  A.  and  me  re- 
peatedly about  his  several  trips  to  Eu- 
rope, describing  especially  his  experi- 
ences in  Spain  during  his  last  trip.  A 
few  nights  latei;,  I  dreamed  of  looking 
over  with  him  a  lot  of  large  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  in  Scotland,  which  he 
took  when  we  were  in  Scotland  togeth- 
er ;  many  of  the  photographs  showing 
me  very  plainly  in  various  attitudes 
with  different  groups  of  people.  Now, 
Mr.  B.  and  I  were  never  in  Europe  to- 
gether, and  I  was  never  in  Scotland 
in  my  life.  Yet,  as  each  photograph 
was  shown  I  felt  all  the  keen  delight  of 
recognition  of  well-remembered  scenes, 
and  frequently  exclaimed,  '  How  well  I 
remember  that ! '  or  '  Don't  you  re- 
member the  day  we  were  there  ? '  etc. 
I  can  still  remember  the  features  of 
several  of  the  pictures,  parks,  grounds, 
etc.,  as  they  appeared  in  these  photo- 
graphs, and  my  keen  interest  in  seeing 
them  again,  and  my  memory  of  many 
incidents  and  particulars  of  our  being 
at  these  places  together  at  some  former 
time.  I  then  dreamed,  with  the  well- 
known  inconsistency  of  a  dream,  that  in 
the  case  of  one  place  Mrs.  A.  had  been 
with  me,  and  I  turned  and  asked ,  her  if 
she  did  not  remember  the  day  we  were 
there,  and  what  the  old  lady  in  charge 
of  the  place  had  said  to  us."  * 

The  question  naturally  arises  :  Do 
such  suggested  pseudo  -  reminiscences 
that  may  be  induced  in  hypnosis,  and 
are  frequent  in  dreams  and  in  some 
cases  of  insanity,  ever  occur  in  normal 
life?  It  seems  probable  that  they  do. 
The  germs  of  pathological  mental  activ- 
ities are  frequently  found  in  normal  in- 
dividuals ;  and  Bernheim  maintains  that 
for  all  the  phenomena  of  hypnosis  there 
are  analogous  occurrences  in  waking 
life.  He  shows,  moreover,  that  in  cer- 
tain people  delusions  of  memory  may 
be  induced  by  suggestion  without  their 
being  hypnotized.  Fictions  confidently 
affirmed  to  them  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish from  facts  in  their  own  experi- 
ence. It  is  probable  also  that,  in  rare 
cases,  pseudo-reminiscences  may  spring 
up  spontaneously  by  auto-suggestion. 
Professor  Royce  has  endeavored  to  show 
that   some   so-called   cases  of  thought- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  vol.  i.,  No.  4,  p.  5GT. 
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transference  and  the  like  may  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  What  occurred  so 
frequently  in  Kraepelin's  patients,  may, 
he  thinks,  occur  sporadically  among 
the  sane.  Under  exciting  circumstances 
certain  persons  may  have  pseudo  -  remi- 
niscences when  a  thing  occurs,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  was  prefigured  in  a  recent 
dream  or  the  like,  when  in  reality  the 
supposed  presentiment  succeeds  its  own 
fulfilment.  Fanciful  as  this  hypothesis 
at  first  may  seem.  Professor  Royce  has 
shown  that  in  some  cases  it  offers  a  very 
plausible  explanation. 

The  importance,  from  a  legal  stand- 
point, of  the  study  of  paramnesia  must 
already  be  apparent.  None  know  bet- 
ter than  members  of  the  bar  the  weak- 
ness of  human  memory.  Hence  a  law- 
yer is  proverbially  a  poor  witness.  His 
testimony  is  always  "  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,"  "  if  I  remember  rightly," 
and  the  like.  He  knows  that  even  the 
stimulus  of  judicial  oaths  cannot  insure 
correct  recollection,  and  that  the  most 
honest  witness  is  liable  to  such  illusions 
as  have  been  described.  A  pseudo-rem- 
iniscence that  would  seriously  falsify 
one's  testimony  may  grow  up  spontane- 
ously. A  friend,  himself  a  psychologist, 
has  reported  to  me  a  case  in  point.  His 
recollection  was  very  vivid,  he  writes,  of 
seeing  a  programme-pamphlet  of  an  ap- 
proaching musical  festival.  He  recalled 
comparing  it  with  the  programme  of 
the  previous  year,  and  his  recollection 
extended  even  to  details.  He  found 
afterward,  however,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  programme  had  not 
been  published  ;  yet  he  adds  :  "I  would 
have  taken  oath  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation to  my  having  seen  the  pamphlet 
within  the  last  few  days."  Such  inci- 
dents are,  I  believe,  not  unknown  in  the 
records  of  the  law  courts.  Again,  wit- 
nesses are  sometimes  coached  by  law^-ers 
until  they  think  they  remember  what 
really  has  been  suggested  to  them.  The 
retroactive  hypnotic  suggestions  already 
described  emphasize  this  point.  Bern- 
hcim  has  made  people  believe  that  they 
were  witnesses  of  thefts  that  were  pure- 
ly imaginary  ;  and  he  cites  the  following 
recent  case  of  judicial  error  due  to  the 
false  testimony  of  an  honest  witness. 

Three  Spaniards  robbed  and  mur- 
dered a  farmer  named  Pradies.  The 
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farmer's  wife  came  to  his  rescue  and  she 
also  was  killed  by  one  of  the  assassins, 
after  she  had  inflicted  a  sword-wound 
upon  him.  Two  of  the  murderers  were 
arrested,  while  the  one  who  murdered 
the  wife  escaped.  Pradies  lived  for  a 
few  days,  and  was  able  to  give  his  testi- 
mony. He  clearly  described  his  wife's 
murderer  as  blonde,  and  marked  with 
the  small-pox  :  moreover,  he  must  caiTy 
a  sword-wound  inflicted  by  his  victim. 
But  at  the  trial  one  Borras,  a  cousin  of 
the  arrested  assassins,  was  accused,  al- 
though his  description  did  not  at  all 
correspond  to  that  given  by  Pradies. 
The  rumor  that  pointed  to  Borras  as 
the  third  Spaniard  originated  in  the 
gossip  of  the  women  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, some  of  whom  surrounded  the 
sick  man's  bed,  and  continually  repeated 
their  story  that  Borras  was  the  mur- 
derer. Finally,  the  conviction  entered 
the  head  of  Pradies ;  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  did  not  cease  to  say  that  Bor- 
ras had  killed  his  wife.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  Borras,  but  insisted  upon 
his  statement.  The  unfortunate  \ictim 
of  this  false  testimony  was  condemned, 
but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  labor 
for  life  ;  and  after  a  few  years  the  real 
murderer  was  found,  and  Borras  was 
pardoned.* 

This  case  is  tlie  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  true  memory-image  of  a  man 
blonde  and  marked  with  the  small-pox 
seems  to  have  been  effaced  by  the  sug- 
gested picture  of  a  very  different  f)er- 
son.  The  poor  farmer's  mind  may  have 
been  affected  by  his  physical  and  men- 
tal suffering  ;  but  the  phj'sicians  testi- 
fied that  it  was  clear  until  his  death. 

With  children  it  is  especially  easy  to 
manufacture  testimony.  "  Children," 
as  Perez  has  said,  "  accept  unhesitating- 
ly as  true  all  the  ideas  which  pass 
through  their  brains,  and  especially 
those  which  gain  confirmation  and  pre- 
cision from  the  words  or  looks  of  grown- 
up persons."  The  extent  to  which  this 
weakness  of  childhood  may  be  utilized 
for  criminal  pni^^oses  was  sho"v^^l  by  the 
testimonv  of  Moritz  Scharf  as^ainst  his 
own  father  in  the  famous  Tisza-Eszlar 
case,  a  few  years  ago.  f  A  French  wi'iter, 
M.  Motet,  reports  also  from  his  own  ob- 

•  See  the  Reviie  de  rny]i:iotismc.  July  1,  ISPO. 
t  See  Re\iie  des  DcuxMoudes,  Aucrust  1,  1SS3. 
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servation  four  cases  of  the  false  testi- 
mony of  children  ;  and  he  cites  others.* 
Nothing,  as  he  says,  is  more  effective 
than  a  child's  story  of  the  details  of  a 
crime  of  which  he  pretends  to  have  been 
a  witness  or  a  victim.  The  child's  na- 
ivete and  apparent  accuracy  make  his 
testimony  most  impressive.  Yet  chil- 
dren with  abnormally  developed  imag- 
inations probably  often  fail  to  distin- 
guish what  has  actually  happened  from 
what  has  been  imagined  or  suggested 
by  others. 

The  fallibiUty  of  memory  makes  it 
imperative  that  care  be  taken  to  obtain 
what  Montaigne  calls  "  a  paper  memo- 
ry." If,  as  Leibnitz  is  said  to  have  done, 
we  make  notes  of  important  events, 
and  never  use  them,  the  mere  writing 
strengthens  the  impression  and  adds 
a  motor  memory  to  the  sensory.  The 
man  of  science  takes  notes  on  the  spot. 
But  accounts  of  remarkable  phenom- 
ena obsei'^'ed  by  the  untrained  are  usu- 
ally of  little  scientific  value  ;  for,  even 
if  they  observe  correctly,  they  are  apt 
to  trust  too  implicitly  in  mere  memory. 
With  increased  knowledge  of  the  ordi- 
nary defects  of  observation  and  of  mem- 
ory, and  of  the  possibility  of  manufact- 
uring testimony  by  ordinary  suggestion 
as  well  as  by  hypnotic  hallucination,  less 
weight  than  formerly  is  likely  to  be  given 
even  to  cumulative  testimony  unsupport- 
ed by  documentary  evidence.  However 
good  one's  memory,  written  records  are 
indispensable  for  legal  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. 


IV. 


Tee  indictment  against  memory  is 
serious  ;  but  even  the  errors  of  memory 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  scarcely 
lessen  its  trustworthiness  on  ordinary 
occasions.  As  Sully  has  said  :  "  The 
fact  that  the  stereoscope  deceives  us 
every  time  we  look  into  it,  by  forcing 
us  to  see  a  solid  object  when  we  know 
there  are  only  two  flat  photographs, 
does  not  lessen  our  belief  in  the  gen- 
eral certainty  of  visual  perception. 
.  .  .  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  find 
out  that  memory  is  a  very  blundering 

•  LeB  faux  temoignages  des  enfants  devant  la  justice. 
Paris,  188T. 


witness  in  many  cases,  and  yet  to  feel 
sure  that  she  can  be  perfectly  well  de- 
pended on  to  speak  the  truth  about 
things  with  which  she  may  be  assumed 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar." 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  apparent 
cases  of  paramnesia  frequently  are  not 
such  at  all.  Many  supposed  errors  of 
memory  are  reaUy  defects  in  original 
observation.  It  is  not  memory  but  at- 
tention which  is  deficient.  And  again, 
many  mnemonic  mysteries  are  explained, 
to  speak  plainly,  by  the  ability  to  lie 
combined  with  the  desire  to  appear 
omniscient.  The  illustration  given  by 
Victor  Hugo  in  "  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris"  is  typical.  When  the  old  witch 
asserted  that  the  tail  of  a  cart  backed 
against  the  window  of  her  cell  had 
broken  the  grating,  an  archer  who 
stood  by  replied,  "  'Tis  true  enough  ; 
I  was  present."  The  novelist  rightly 
adds  :  "  There  are  alwa^^s  people  about 
who  have  seen  everything." 

Nevertheless  genuine  mnemonic  illu- 
sions of  the  kinds  described  are  probably 
much  more  common  than  most  people 
suppose.  While  suggested  paramnesia 
may  be  rare,  a  multitude  of  examples  of 
the  simpler  forms  might  be  given. 

In  view  of  the  defects  of  memory  that 
have  been  described,  a  few  pedagogical 
suggestions  are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  if  a  trustworthy 
memory  is  desired,  the  prime  condition 
is  health.  Not  only  are  the  more  seri- 
ous forms  of  paramnesia  pathological ; 
but  even  forgetfulness,  when  unusu- 
al, indicates  disease.  Indeed  memory 
forms  a  most  delicate  gauge  of  one's 
physical  well  -  being.  The  power  of 
committing  to  memory  varies  notably 
with  fluctuations  of  one's  physical  con- 
dition ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  recol- 
lection is  rendered  difficult  by  fatigue, 
and  is  usually  easier  in  the  morning 
than  at  night.  The  physiological  cause 
seems  to  be  that  retention  is  conditioned 
by  processes  of  nutrition,  while  recol- 
lection depends  largely  upon  the  cir- 
culation, as  is  shown  not  only  by  many 
cases  of  amnesia  due  to  defective  circu- 
lation, but  also  by  the  hypermnesias  of 
fever  and  other  diseases,  where  there  is 
an  increased  rapidity  of  the  cerebral 
circulation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  trustworthi- 
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ness   of   memory  depends  upon  atten-  imusual  visualizing  powers  \  to  fix  their 
tion.     "  The    true  art  of  memory,"  as  attention  and  thus  to  revive  latent  mem- 
Johnson  said,  "is  the  art  of  attention."  ories.     Probably  any  device   that   aids 
But  not  merely  by   strengthening  the  attention  is  likely  to  assist  recollection, 
first  impression  does  attention  aid  mem-  Whatever  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
ory.     The  ability  to  recall  any  event  de-  training  the  memory,  it  must  be  remem- 
pends  largely  upon  the  power  of  atten-  bered  that  memory  is  not,  as  used  to  be 
tion  at  the  moment  of  attempted  recol-  supposed,  an  independent  faculty  of  the 
lection.      This    appears    not  only   from  mind  that  in  some  mysterious  way  may 
introspection,  but  hypnotic  experiments  be  directly  strengthened  by  exercise,  as 
and   the   like  seem   to  indicate  it.     In  the    blacksmith   strengthens   his   arm  ; 
the  hypnotic  sleep,  when  the  power  of  but  that  memory  as  retentive  is  due  to 
attention  is  intensified,  memory  is  ex-  the  plasticity  of  nei-^^e-substance,  and  to 
alted.     And  in  experiments  in  "  crystal  the  property  of  nerve-centres  by  which 
vision,"  where  the    experimenter   gazes  they  retain   in  growth   their   function- 
at  some  reflecting  surface  —  a  bowl  of  al  modifications ;  and   that  recollection 
water,  mirror,  crystal,  or  the  like  —  af-  depends  upon   physiological  conditions 
ter   the  fashion    of  the  old   necroman-  such  as  the  cerebral  circulation  and  the 
cers,  the  attention  is  fixed  by  the  device,  proper  functioning  of  nerve-cells  ;  more- 
and  forgotten  scenes  may  sometimes  be  over,  that  a  complete  act  of  recollection 
recalled.     A  lady  who  recently  has  con-  is  a  complex  process  involving  compari- 
tributed   an  interesting  paper  on   this  son,    inference,    and   the   like.      Hence 
subject,*  and  who  is  herself  a  success-  whatever   in   general    is   conducive    to 
ful  crystal-gazer,  gives  the  following  ac-  vigorous  health,  and  whatever  tends  to 
count  of   one  of  her  experiments  :   "  I  habits  of  clear  and  orderly  thinking — 
had  carelessly  destroyed  a  letter  with-  such   conditions   will   aid    recollection, 
out  preserving  the  address  of  my  cor-  And  whatever  is  detrimental  to  the  nor- 
respondent.     I  knew   the  county,   and  mal  functioning  of  the  nerve-cells — fa- 
searching    in    a   map,   recognized    the  tigue,  intense  emotion,  or  the  like — and 
name  of  the  town,  one  unfamiliar  to  me,  whatever    blinds    the    judgment,    will 
but  which  I  was  sure  I  should  know  hinder  recollection.     Much  good  advice 
when  I  saw  it.     But  I  had  no  clue  to  the  in  regard  to  so-called  memory  training 
name  of  house  or  street,  till  at  last  it  may   be   found  in  some   of   the  books 
struck  me  to  test  the  value  of  the  crys-  about  memory ;  but  the  most  important 
tal  as  a   means   of   recalling  forgotten  aids  to  recollection   are  the  conditions 
knowledge.      A   very   short   inspection  that   favor  normal    mental   activity   in 
supplied   me  with  'H.  House'  in  gray  general.      In    short,    all    psychological 
letters  on  a  white  ground,  and  having  beatitudes  are  on  the  head  of  him  who 
nothing  better  to  suggest  from  any  other  has   good   health,    sane   emotions,    and 
source,  I  risked  posting  my  letter  to  the  trained   power   of   attention.     But    no 
address  so  strangely  supplied.     A  day  amount  of  study,  nor  all  the  prescrip- 
or  two  brought  me  an  answer,  headed  tions  of  mnemonic  doctors,  from  Simon- 
'  H.  House '  in  gray  letters  on  a  white  ides  to  Loisette  (except  so  far  as  they 
ground."     The  kernel  of   truth  hidden  train  attention)   can  atone  for  anaemia 
under  the  superstitions  connected  with  of  body  or  lack  of  the  power  of  atten- 
this  ancient  practice  of  divination,  seems  tion. 

to  be  this  :   The  crystal   aids   persons  of  ^  This  term  is  used  by  Galton  and  others  to  denote  the 

power  that  many  people  possess  of  pictiirintr  a  scene  in 

•  Proceedings  of  the  (English)  Society  for  Psychical  memory  with  a  vividucse  comparable  to  ihdX  of  the  ori- 
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By  William  A,  Coffin, 
SECOND   PAPEE. 


The  group  of  painter -illustrators  in 
the  United  States  is  a  large  one,  and 
includes  some  of  the  best-known  of  all 
our  artists.  Some  of  them  are  constant 
workers  in  drawing  for  reproduction, 
while  others  contribute  irregularly,  but 
often  enough  to  have  become  noted  in 
this  branch  of  art.  Every  reader  of  the 
magazines  is  familiar  with  the  charm- 
ing drawings  by  Robert  Blum.  Wheth- 
er it  be  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  in 
America  or  Spain,  Italy  or  Japan,  he 
brings  to  his  work  the  same  picturesque- 
ness  of  composition,  the  same  grace  and 
vigor  of  line,  and  the  same  aptness  for 
seizing  characteristic  points  in  figure 
and  environment.  His  style,  from  a 
cleverness  that  savored  somewhat  in  his 
earliest  work  of  the  methods  of  the 
Spanish  draughtsmen,  has  become  dis- 
tinctly personal,  and  has  gained  in 
naivete.  With  abundant  technical  facil- 
ity in  the  use  of  the  pen,  he  unites  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  form  to  make  his 
drawing  always  firm  and  solid.  He 
uses  pure  white  and  black  freely  when 
it  is  needed,  and  is  extremely  skilful  in 
the  management  of  light  and  dark 
masses.  In  his  wash-drawings  delicacy 
in  the  relation  of  values  and  sugges- 
tion of  color  are  to  be  noted,  and  in  all 
of  his  work  truth  and  character  are  ren- 
dered with  remarkable  fidelity.  The 
combination  of  serious  qualities  with 
verve  and  lightness  is  a  rare  one,  but 
Mr.  Blum  possesses  it  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  it  explains  much  of  the  charm 
that  is  found  in  his  work.  It  is  always 
attractive  and  striking,  but  never  flip- 
pant, facile  but  not  careless,  and,  above 
all,  unmistakably  individual. 


There  is  no  more  accomplished 
draughtsman  among  American  artists 
than  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  whose  pict- 
ures of  Oriental  subjects,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  have  given 
him  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter. 
He  learned  to  draw  in  Paris  under  Bon- 
nat's  instruction,  and  for  a  time  gave 
his  attention  to  historical  compositions. 
He  is  firmly  grounded  in  academical 
stud}^  but  his  work  betrays  no  trace  of 
ultra  -  conventional  methods.  Particu- 
larly in  the  delineation  of  female  types, 
such  as  the  young  women  clad  in  em- 
broidered stuffs,  who  idle  their  time 
away  resting  upon  soft  couches  in  the 
interiors  of  the  Orient,  the  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  his  style  are  apparent, 
and  when  he  has  to  do  with  more  ro- 
bust themes  his  work  is  strong  and  vir- 
ile. Like  Mr.  Cox  and  Mr.  Low,  he  has 
treated  the  nude  figure  in  some  of  his 
designs,  and  no  one  invests  it  with 
more  charm  or  depicts  it  with  more 
certain  knowledge.  Not  the  least  of  his 
qualities  as  an  illustrator,  is  his  talent 
for  composition,  and  he  has  expressed 
many  a  graceful  fancy  in  the  way  of 
decorative  designs,  in  which  beauty  of 
line  in  single  figures,  and  happy  dispo- 
sition of  the  groups,  make  the  ensemble 
complete  and  harmonious.  He  makes 
his  drawings  ordinarily  in  oil-color,  and 
uses  the  pen  but  little.  The  subtile- 
ness  of  his  modelling  oftentimes  makes 
faithful  reproduction  of  his  work  rath- 
er a  difficult  matter,  but  though  some- 
thing is  lost  in  this  respect,  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  his  figures  and  the  efi'ective 
contrast  of  light  and  dark  in  his  com- 
positions remain,  and  the  charm  which 
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^nirgs  House  in  Venice-Rezzonico  Palace. 
(From  a  painting  by  Robert  Blum.) 
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Youth   and    Crabbed    Age. 

(From  an  unpublished  drawing  by  II.  Siddons  Mowbray.) 


proceeds  from  simj)le  arrangement  is 
one  of  the  most  salient  features  of  his 
designs. 

Irving  E.  Wiles  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est of  our  water-color  painters,  and  his 
skill  in  handling  this  medium  makes  his 
drawing  for  reproduction  among  the 
purest  in  method  of  any  to  be  found. 
It  may  be  said  here,  in  passing,  that  it 
is  perfectly  legitimate  for  an  artist  in 
making  a  drawing  to  be  engraved  or 
"■  processed,"  to  use  any  sort  of  means 
he  may  choose  to  arrive  at  his  object. 
Body  -  color  and  washes,  pencil  and  ink 
and  chalk,  may  all  be  used  in  tlie  same 
drawing,  and  there  is  no  fault  to  find 
provided  the  result  is  good.  Such  a 
mixture  of  mediums  would  certainly 
give  a  tricky  look  to  a  picture,  and  would 
la}'  it  open  to  criticism  on  that  account, 
but  a  drawing  for  reproduction  is  made 
primarily  to  be  effective  when  printed, 
and  it  matters  little  how  that  end  is 
gained.  Yet,  even  in  the  reproduction 
there  is  an  inherent  charm  in  a  draw- 
ing that  has  been  made  in  tlie  simplest 
fashion,  and  in  Mr.  Wiles's  work  this 
is  a  prominent  characteristic.  He  is 
amazingly  clever  in  the  use  of  trans- 
j^arent  washes  and  works  most  simply 
and  directly,  modelling  apparently  aa 
2>remier  coup  and  rarely  retouching.  He 
is  most  at  home  in  the  delineation  of 
American  interiors  and  pretty  young 
women,  whose  ribbons  and  flounces, 
gauzy  veils  and  laces,  he  indicates  with 
as  much  character  as  he  puts  in  the  ex- 


pression of  their  faces.  His  pictures  of 
outdoor  life  in  city  and  country  also  he 
invests  with  an  air  of  truth,  and  where 
he  has  to  deal  with  landscape  he  applies 
his  broad  and  simple  treatment  with 
pleasing  and  just  effect.  Not  unlike 
Mr.  Wiles  in  his  methods  is  Herbert 
Denman,  who  has  done  a  considerable 
quantity  of  excellent  work  in  the  illus- 
tration of  modern  city  life,  and  whose 
drawings  are  marked  by  much  truth  of 
observation  and  frank  treatment,  attain- 
ing his  effects  principally  by  the  careful 
study  of  values,  and  eliminating  detail 
as  far  as  it  may  be  consistently  done 
without  approaching  vagueness  ;  and 
there  are  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  work  of  these  artists  with  that  of 
Willard  L.  Metcalf  (see  drawing  on  page 
156)  and  Francis  C.  Jones,  both  of  whom 
show  clever  draughtsmanship  in  figure- 
subjects  and  tender  feeling  in  the  treat- 
ment of  landscape.  Excellent  work  in 
landscape,  signed  by  the  well-known  ar- 
tist, H.  Bolton  Jones,  and  by  J.  Francis 
Murphy,  Bruce  Crane,  and  other  paint- 
ers, appears  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  the  magazines  ;  and  the  some- 
what impressionistic  pictures  of  mead- 
ow, brook,  and  sky,  by  J.  H.  Twachtman, 
are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  ScEitNER's. 
Mr.  Twachtman  is  esjoecially  succtissful 
in  making  a  beautiful  page  with  the 
simplest  of  motives,  a  few  wild  flowers 
growing  in  the  foreground  of  a  meadow 
and  the  sky  above  being  quite  as  much 
as  he  demands  in  the  way  of  a  subject ; 
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but  these  are  given  with  exquisite  re- 
finement and  subtile  skill.  Color  is  sug- 
gested oftentimes  in  his  black  and  white 
drawings,  and  they  are  always  eminently 
decorative.  The  painters  who  nowa- 
days occasionally  work  in  the  field  of  il- 
lustration are  so  numerous,  that  one 
runs  the  risk  of  making  invidious  dis- 


tinctions in  selecting  certain  ones  for 
notice,  but  there  are  a  few  not  yet  men- 
tioned whose  work  has  been  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  warrant  their  being  in- 
cluded in  a  review  of  American  illustra- 
tors, and  others  who,  if  they  have  not 
produced  very  much,  have  given  us  a  few 
drawings  that  are  of  such  excellence  as 


Two  Por-traits, 
(From  a  painting  by  Imng  K.  Wiles.) 
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to  compel  attention.  As  a  j^ainter,  Will- 
iam M.  Chase  (see  Frontispiece)  finds  on 
every  side  something  that  ap^^eals  to  his 
artistic  sense,  and  his  pictures  cover  a 
wide  range  from  the  nude  to  still-life. 
In  his  pictures  of  scenes  in  Central  Park 


ies  of  Spanish  types  and  places  among 
other  things,  and  has  signed  a  few  por- 
trait drawings.  He  is  a  masterly  tech- 
nician, and  makes  the  most  of  a  simple 
subject  through  the  interest  he  gives  to 
his  work  by  the  way  he  does  it. 


Sun  in  the   Willows. 
(From  an  unpublished  drawing  by  H.  Bolton  Jones.) 


and  the  pretty  squares  in  Brooklyn,  with 
their  broad  walks  and  benches  under 
the  trees,  he  has  dealt  with  subjects  that 
are  closely  allied  to  illustration,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  truthful  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  accent  of  locality  and 
character  of  the  people.  Some  of  these 
pictures  have  been  printed  in  a  leading 
periodical  by  a  photographic  process, 
and  they  are  to  New  York  much  what 
the  pictures  of  the  boulevards  and  aven- 
ues by  De  Nittis  are  to  Paris.  Mr. 
Chase,  as  an  illustrator,  has  made  stud- 


A  sober  painter,  with  a  care  for  de- 
tail that  reminds  us  in  his  pictures  of 
the  great  Dutchmen,  we  find  more  sum- 
mary treatment  in  the  drawings  that 
Francis  D.  Millet  has  made  of  life  in 
the  BaiM:ans  and  other  places  where  his 
■JraveVj  have  led  him,  but  they  are  always 
goof*  in  character,  and  possess  that  look 
of  having  been  made  under  the  influ- 
ence of  direct  impressions  from  the  actu- 
al scenes  they  represent,  that  is  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  illustration  of 
life  and  manners.     These  drawings  are 
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in  crayon  in  most  cases,  and  are  dis- 
tinctly croquis  in  the  best  sense,  and  in 
that  they  are  direct  notes  made  on  the 
spot,  have  an  interest  that  cannot  be  in- 
fused into  work  made  from  photo- 
graphs. But  we  have  not  many  artists 
who  write  and  illustrate  their  own  arti- 
cles, putting  down  their  impressions  in 
word  and  Hne  as  they  receive  them. 
Something  of  the  same  sort,  however, 
has  been  done  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield, 
who,  in  a  series  of  articles  written  by 
himself  and  Mrs.  Blashfield,  on  subjects 
treating  of  mediaeval  times,  has  shown 
not  only  technical  qualities  of  a  high 
order,  but  also  true  erudition  in  archae- 
ology ;  John  La  Farge,  in  his  papers, 
"  An  Artist's  Letters  from  Japan,"  is 


^•^  JuJluL 


In   Holiday  Dress. 

(From  a  drawing  by  F.  D.  Millet  to  illustrate  "Modern  Greece," 
published  in  Scribner's  Magazine.) 


a  delightful  artist-author  ;  and  Messrs. 
Pyle,  Zogbaum,  Gibson,  Pennell,  Shel- 
ton,  and  others  are  among  the  illus- 
trators who  are  also  authors,  but  of 
these  we  shall  speak  later  on.  Alfred 
Kappes  is  a  painter  of  genre,  particular- 
ly of  negro  life,  who  contributes  draw- 
ings of  much  character  to  current  illus- 
tration, and  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman 
there  have  been  seen  of  late  some  very 
good  pictures  of  the  sea  and  ships,  in 
which  subjects  that  were  without  much 
material  for  inspiration  have  been  treat- 
ed in  an  interesting  way.  Gilbert  Gaul, 
whose  pictures  of  skirmishes  and  camp- 
life  are  often  seen  at  the  Academy 
and  other  exhibitions,  is  a 
j)ainter  who  has  done  work  of 
excellent  quality  in  the  same  line 
of  subjects  for  illustration,  and 
more  recently  appears  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  drawings 
depicting  pioneer  life  in  Cali- 
fornia, that  are  among  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  we  have  to 
show.  In  two  or  three  of  them, 
where  a  large  number  of  fig- 
ures are  introduced,  the  com- 
position and  arrangement  are 
admirable,  and  while  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  broad  and  com- 
plete, detail  is  given  with  scru- 
pulous exactness.  Good  work  in 
figures,  and  occasionally  in  land- 
scape, comes  from  the  brush  of 
J.  Alden  Weir,  and  Frederick 
Dielman  is  a  productive  illus- 
trator whose  subjects  are  found 
mainly  in  scenes  from  American 
life.  Some  important  creative 
illustration  has  been  done  by 
Walter  Shirlaw  in  his  designs 
accompanying  Goldsmith's 
"The  Hermit,"  and  the  same 
artist  appears  also  as  a  deline- 
ator of  every-day  types  of  char- 
acter in  various  scenes  of  city 
life.  Mr.  Shirlaw,  whose  art 
education  was  obtained  at  Mu- 
nich, is  one  of  the  American 
painters  who  have  treated  the 
nude  figure  in  illustration,  and 
he  shows  in  his  work  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  decorative  side 
of  design. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  young- 
er painters,  whose  methods  have 


Altar  Front,  of  Fifth  Century,   in   San  Francesco,    Ravenna. 
(From  an  unpublished  drawing  by  Edwin  H.  Blashfield.) 


ENGRAVED    BY    HENRY    WOLF. 
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caused  them  to  be  grouped  under  the 
general  denomination  of  Impressionists, 
is  William  S.  Allen,  who,  among  other 
things,  has  signed  a  series  of  spirited 
drawings  illustrating  an  article  on  surf- 
bathing,  that  shows  him  to  be  a  very 
skilful  draughtsman  with  the  pen,  and 
one  who  depends  upon  the  simj^lest 
means  in  technical  expression.  In  the 
use  of  water  -  color  he  aj^pears  as  a 
truthful  observer  of  values,  and  his 
drawings  in   this  medium  are  remarka- 


ble for  luminousness  and  atmosi^heric 
quality.  Theodore  Robinson,  who  is 
also  among  those  who  have  imbibed  the 
principles  of  Claude  Monet  in  his  land- 
scapes and  pictures  of  outdoor  life, 
and  whose  artistic  temperament  is  one 
of  delicate  sensibility,  is  a  somewhat 
irregular  contributor  to  the  magazines ; 
but  notably  in  some  pictures  of  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Barbizon,  where  Millet, 
Rousseau,  and  other  great  men  of  the 
Fontainebleau  group  lived  and  worked, 
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Winter  Evening. 
(From  a  drawing  by  J.  H.  Twachtman,  published  in  Scribner's  Magazine.) 
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A  Sardine   Booth. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Theodore  Robinson,  to  illustrate  "  The  Pardon  of  Ste.  Anne  D'Auray,"  published  in 

ScRiBNER's  Magazine.) 


he  gives  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a 
refined  artistic  sense,  and  of  the  qualities 
most  valuable  in  drawing  for  reproduc- 
tion— simplicity  and  directness  of  ex- 
pression. 

Portraits  are  so  often  engraved  for 
illustrative  purposes,  from  photographs 
or  paintings,  or  from  nature,  that  there 
are  not  many  drawings  in  this  branch 
of  illustration  to  point  to  in  current 
work.  Some  excellent  heads  in  pencil 
and  in  charcoal  have  appeared  by  J. 
Carroll  Beckwith,  who  is  an  accom- 
plished draughtsman,  and  whose  mod- 
elling with  the  point  is  especially  clever  ; 
by  John  W.  Alexander,  who  has  made 


a  number  of  portrait  studies  from  Hfe ; 
and  by  Wyatt  Eaton,  whose  black  and 
white  work  possesses  much  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  marks  his  portraits  in  color 
(see  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Eaton  on  page 
206).  Of  course,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  illustrated  23enodicals  fre- 
quently contain  character  sketches  that 
in  one  sense  belong  in  the  portrait  class 
of  illustrations,  but  the  place  for  their 
consideration  is  not  in  this  part  of  our 
review,  which  is  meant  to  include  only 
the  work  of  the  painter  -  illustrators  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  large  body 
of  artists  whom  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  illustrators  pure  and  simple. 
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ASLEEP   UPON   THE   GRASS. 


By  Eliia  IVoodworth. 


Upon  the  warm  and  fragrant  grass  I  lay  ; 

Above  me  towered  the  whispering  maple-tree 

(Whose  voice,  when  storms  march  past,  is  like  the  sea), 
And  round  me  was  the  throng  of  Summer-Day  : 
Thin  gnats,  and  dusk  ephemera,  at  play ; 

Tossed  yellow  butterfly  and  banded  bee  ; 

The  large-eyed  robins  came  and  looked  at  me, 
Then  briskly  hopped,  content,  about  the  brae. 
Wee,  swinging  spiders  shd  down  mist-threads,  nigh  ; 

Grim,  hurried  ants  across  my  palm  would  pass. 
The  shortest  way,  and  lady-bugs,  unshy  ; 

Beetles  came  close,  with  backs  like  hammered  brass, 
For  fear  had  left  the  elves  that  walk  or  fly — 

They  said.  She  is  asleep  upon  the  grass. 


The  Revenue  Cutter  Levi  Woodbury. 
(After  a  photograpli  by  Augustine  H.  Folsom.) 


THE   REVENUE-CUTTER   SERVICE! 

ITS   WORK  IN   THE   EELIEF   OF  VESSELS   IN  DISTRESS. 

By  Lieutenant  Percy  W.   Thompson,  U.  S.  R,  M. 


PROBABLY  many  of  your  readers 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  of  each 
year,  the  announcement  that  certain  rev- 
enue -  cutters  had  been  ordered  by  the 
President  to  cruise  along  our  dangerous 
and  rock-bound  coast  in  search  of  and 
to  aid  distressed  vessels.  But  how  the 
cutters  render  aid,  how  far  off  shore 
they  go,  how  often  they  go  into  port, 
and  even  what  size  and  class  of  vessel  a 
revenue-cutter  is,  are  questions  very  few 
persons  living  in  inland  towns  could  an- 
swer. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  of  December 
22,  1837,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
cause  any  suitable  number  of  public 
vessels  adapted  to  the  purpose  to 
cruise  upon  the  coast  in  the  severe 
portion  of  the  season,  "  and  to  afford 


such  aid  to  distressed  navigators  as 
their  circumstances  may  require."  After 
the  passage  of  the  act  a  frigate,  a  sloop- 
of-war,  and  three  brigs  of  the  navy  were 
ordered  on  that  service  with  right  of 
the  cutters.  The  naval  vessels  proved 
to  be  too  large  for  the  coast  service  and 
w^ere  withdrawn.  From  this  time  the 
protection  of  commerce  in  this  regard 
devolved  ujDon  the  revenue  -  cutters, 
which  have  been  employed  under  the 
act  during  every  winter  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  with  such  satisfactory  results 
as  to  earn  for  the  service  generally  a 
deserv^ed  popularity,  esj^ecially  with  all 
persons  connected  with  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  latter  part  of  November,  each 
year,  the  commanding  officers  of  certain 
revenue-cutters  receive  from  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury  what  are  termed 
**  winter-cruising  orders."  These  orders 
are  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  Division.  They  direct  the  com- 
mander of  the  cutter  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  cruise  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed vessels  ;  to  take  on  board  such 
provisions,  fuel,  and  water  as  can  be  con- 
veniently stowed,  and  in  case  the  marine 
underwi'iters  desire  to  place  clothing, 
provisions,  or  other  supplies  on  board 
for  shipwrecked  crews,  to  take  charge 
of  them  agreeably  to  their  instructions. 
Thus  prepared  the  cutter  is  ordered  to 
cruise  over  her  designated  district  from 
December  1st  to  March  31st,  "  keeping 
generally  as  close  to  the  land  as  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  will  permit,  exercis- 
ing due  diligence  and  discretion  in  the 
search  for  distressed  vessels."  The  cut- 
ter generally  cruises  near  the  land  in 
order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  passing 
unseen  a  vessel  ashore  in  need  of  help. 
The  cutter  is  ordered  "  not  to  go  into 
port  oftener  than  compelled  by  stress  of 
weather,  want  of  suppHes,  or  other  ne- 
cessity." She  is  ordered,  in  all  cases  re- 
quiring aid  or  relief,  to  afford  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  needed.  The  cost  of 
supplies  furnished  to  distressed  vessels, 
the  cost  of  fuel  expended  in  rendering 
any  assistance,  and  the  estimated  dam- 
age done  to  hawsers  in  towing,  are  paid 
by  the  owners  of  the  assisted  vessels  to 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  cutter's 
head-quarters.  A  full  and  circumstan- 
tial report  of  each  case  of  assistance 
rendered  is  filled  out  on  blanks  fur- 
nished for  the  purpose,  and  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  first  port  of  arrival.  The  navigating 
officer  of  each  cutter  is  required  to  pre- 
pare a  chart  of  the  vessel's  cruising  dis- 
trict, on  which  chart  he  lays  down 
tracks  representing  all  the  runs  made 
during  the  winter's  cruising.  This  chart 
is  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  filed. 

Of  the  thirty-five  vessels  of  the  Rev- 
enue Marine  now  in  commission,  only 
eight  are  designated  by  the  President 
as  winter-cruising  vessels.  These  are 
the  Levi  Woodbury,  with  head-quarters 
at  Eastport,  Me.,  and  cruising  from  the 
St.  Croix  River  to  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.  ; 


the  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Portland,  Me.,  and  cruising  from 
South-West  Harbor,  Me.,  to  Cape  Ann, 
Mass.  ;  the  Albert  Gallatin,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  cruis- 
ing from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Wood's 
Hole,  Mass.  ;  the  Samuel  Dexter,  with 
head-qaarters  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
cruising  from  Wood's  Hole  to  White- 
stone,  L.  I.  ;  the  U.  S.  Grant,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  and  cruising 
from  New  London,  Conn.,  to  Dela- 
ware Breakwater,  keeping  outside  of 
Long  Island  ;  the  Alexander  Hamilton, 
with  head-quarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
cruising  from  Delaware  Breakwater  to 
Cape  Hatteras  ;  the  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, with  head-quarters  at  Baltimore, 
and  cruising  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
tributaries ;  t^  e  Schuyler  Colfax,  with 
head-quarters  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
cruising  from  Body  Island,  N.  C,  to 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  some  cases  the  cruising  district  of 
one  cutter  overlaps  that  of  another,  so 
that  portions  of  the  coast  are  patrolled 
by  two  cutters. 

All  the  winter- cruising  cutters,  except 
the  Colfax  and  Crawford,  are  steam- 
propellers.  The  two  latter  are  side- 
wheel  steamers.  In  respect  to  size  the 
Dallas  is  the  smallest,  being  only  179 
net  tons  measurement  ;  the  Dexter 
comes  next  with  188  tons,  the  Gallatin 
is  212,  the  Hamilton  223,  the  Grant  262, 
the  Crawford  265,  the  Woodbuiy  330, 
and  the  Colfax  369  tons.  All  of  these 
vessels  are  slow,  not  one  of  them  being 
able  to  steam  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
knots  at  full  speed,  and  most  of  them 
not  over  nine  or  ten  knots. 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  fleet  carry 
more  or  less  sail,  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  all,  except  the  Crawford  and  Colfax, 
to  handle  them  safely  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  in  the  event  of  their  machinery 
becoming  disabled.  The  sister  ship  to 
the  smallest  of  the  fleet  made  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  16,000  miles,  in  perfect 
safety,  most  of  the  way,  of  course,  under 
sail.  The  Grant  is  bark-rigged,  the 
Woodbury,  Gallatin,  and  Hamilton  are 
topsail  schooners,  and  the  Dexter,  Dal- 
las, Colfax,  and  Crawford  are  fore-and- 
aft  schooners,  carrying  fore-  and  main- 
sails, jib,  and  fore-  and  main-staysails. 
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The  Grant,  Gallatin,  Hamilton,  and  Col- 
fax are  iron  vessels,  the  rest  wooden. 

Each  cutter  carries  four  boats  and 
enough  life-preservers  for  one  boat's 
crew.  None  of  the  cutters  mentioned 
in  this  article  is  provided  with  a  steam- 
launch. 

Each  cutter  carries  a  supply  of  rifles 
or  muskets,  revolvers  and  cutlasses,  be- 
sides a  small  battery  of  from  one  to 
four  guns,  generally  composed  of  20- 
pound  or  24-pound  Dahlgren  howitzers. 
Several  of  the  vessels  are  now  supplied 
with  3-inch  breech-loading  rifled  guns 
in  place  of  the  Dahlgren  howitzers. 

Eight  ofl[icers  and  a  crew  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  men  is  the  usual 
complement  for  each  vessel.  The  crews 
are  composed  largely  of  foreigners — 
usually  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians. 
Men  of  these  nationalities  are  found  to 
be  excellent  sailors,  obedient,  amenable 
to  discipline,  trustworthy,  and  peculiarly 
capable  of  withstanding  the  cold  and 
hardships  to  which  they  are  necessarily 
subjected.  The  crews  are  divided  into 
various  rates,  according  to  the  duties 
that  are  to  be  performed,  each  vessel  car- 
rying 1  boatswain,  1  carpenter,  1  master- 
at-arms,  2  quartermasters,  2  coxswains, 
from  10  to  14  seamen,  1  cabin  steward, 
1  wardroom  steward,  1  shij^'s  cook,  2 
first-class  boys,  2  second-class  boys,  4 
firemen,  and  2  coal-passers. 

During  November  the  cutters  prepare 
for  the  arduous  work  of  winter  cruising. 
The  battery  is  run  in,  trained  fore  and 
aft,  and  securely  lashed,  or  stowed  away 
in  the  hold.  One  of  the  light  boats  is 
put  ashore,  to  make  room  for  a  surf- 
boat,  with  air-tight  compartments,  spe- 
cially adapted  to  work  in  high  seas  and 
for  landing  in  the  surf.  The  yards  and 
light  spars  are  sent  down  and  stowed 
ashore  until  spring.  Sometimes  stump 
topmasts  and  jib-booms  are  rigged  in 
place  of  the  long  ones,  thus  reducing 
the  tendency  to  roll  and  pitch,  and  en- 
abling tlie  vessel  to  steam  to  windward 
with  less  resistance.  Enough  sail,  how- 
ever, is  always  retained  to  handle  the 
vessel  without  steam.  A  fresh  sup- 
ply of  towing  -  hawsers,  heaving  -  lines, 
ropes,  oars,  boat-gear,  etc.,  is  procured. 
Masts,  sails,  rigging,  boats,  steering- 
gear,  ground  -  tackle,  pumps,  and,  in 
fact,  all  parts  of  the  vessel  are  carefully 
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examined  and  repaired,  or  renewed  if 
necessary.  The  chief  engineer  and  his 
assistants  thoroughly  inspect  all  por- 
tions of  the  machinery  and  make  them, 
as  far  as  human  foresight  can,  capable 
of  sustaining  the  severe  strain  to  which 
they  are  soon  to  be  put.  Supplies  of 
coal,  water,  provisions,  and  ship  chand- 
lery are  taken  on  board.  A  heavy  iron 
ice-breaker  is  never  forgotten  if  the 
winter  is  likely  to  be  severe.  The  ice- 
breaker is  made  of  f-inch  iron,  and  is 
V-shaped.  It  extends  about  eighteen 
inches  below  the  water-line,  and  the 
same  distance  above  it,  and  fits  over  the 
cutwater,  to  which  it  is  secured  by  five 
heavy  chains.  Three  years  ago  one  of 
the  New  England  cutters  was  obliged 
to  work  in  such  heavy  ice,  while  assist- 
ing vessels,  that  her  ice  -  breaker  was 
twice  rendered  entirely  useless  ;  the  sec- 
ond time  it  was  twisted  and  worn  so 
badly  that  a  new  one  had  to  be  procured. 
In  addition  to  the  damage  to  her  ice- 
breaker, the  same  vessel  had  nearly 
all  the  copper  near  the  water  -  line 
stripped  ofi',  her  gripe  torn  off,  the  for- 
ward planks  near  the  water-line  worn 
entirely  through,  and  her  propeller  so 
badly  bent  and  twisted  that  a  new  one 
was  necessary. 

On  December  1st  the  cutter  sails  on 
her  long  cruise.  Her  captain  is  in  the 
pilot-house.  The  officer  of  the  deck,  hav- 
ing laid  aside  his  handsome  uniform  un- 
til sj)ring,  buttons  his  great-coat  closely 
about  him,  dons  his  fur  cap  and  gloves, 
takes  the  weather  side  of  the  bridge  with 
marine  glass  in  hand,  and  begins  his 
vigilant  lookout.  A  quartermaster  on 
the  lee  side  of  the  bridge,  also  with  a 
good  marine  glass,  assists  in  the  search. 
From  now  until  April  1st,  whenever  the 
cutter  is  cruising,  at  least  two,  and 
frequently  four,  pairs  of  glasses  are  al- 
most constantly  sweeping  the  horizon 
on  the  lookout  for  vessels  in  distress. 
Many  a  poor  mariner  with  his  sails 
blown  away,  ground-tackle  gone,  leak- 
ing badly,  heavily  iced  up,  food-lockers 
empty,  or  perhaps  out  of  his  reckoning, 
sights  the  revenue-cutter  in  the  distance 
bearing  down  upon  him,  and  experiences 
feelings  which  a  landsman  cannot  prop- 
erly appreciate. 

In  addition  to  feeding  the  hungry, 
sa\ing  the  imperilled,  and  guiding  the 
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lost,  it  is  also  the  cutter's  duty  to  sup- 
press mutinies,  prevent  smuggling,  en- 
force the  neutrality  laws  and  the  qua- 
rantine regulations,  protect  merchant 
vessels  from  piratical  attacks,  protect 
wrecked  property,  and  guard  the  timber 
reserves  of  the  United  States  against 
depradations.  The  constant  and  fre- 
quent inspection  of  the  vast  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels  that  trades  along  our 
coast  forms  a  very  important  duty  of 
the  service,  and  one  which,  if  not  per- 
formed, would  be  followed  by  a  very 
general  neglect  of  the  customs  and 
navigation  laws.  Even  with  the  rigid 
and  constant  inspections,  from  one  to 
two  thousand  violations  are  detected 
each  year,  and  reported  to  the  proper 
authorities.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  ship's  documents,  and 
the  ascertaining  that  she  has  no  smug- 
gled articles  on  board,  that  she  is  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  for  which  she  is 
licensed,  that  her  marine  documents  are 
in  force,  that  her  regularly  authorized 
captain  is  in  command,  etc.,  that  the 
importance  of  the  boarding  duty  is  most 
stnkingly  shown.  Of  the  twenty-five 
thousand  or  thirty  thousand  vessels 
that  are  every  year  boarded  and  thor- 
oughly examined  by  officers  of  the  rev- 
enue-cutter service,  many  are  found  to 
have  side-lights,  anchor-bights,  or  fog 
signals  of  an  efficiency  far  below  what 
is  deemed  safe  by  the  Government. 
These  faults  are  corrected,  and  thus 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  sea, 
collision,  is  mitigated  to  a  great  degree. 
The  benefits  of  the  increased  safety  thus 
effected  are  shared,  not  only  by  the  sea- 
faring man,  but  also  by  that  immense 
portion  of  the  travelling  public  that 
selects  our  coastwise  steamers  as  a 
means  of  conveyance  from  place  to 
place.  The  constant  patrolling  of  the 
coast  enables  the  cutters  promptly  to 
discover  and  report  to  the  j)roper  au- 
thorities the  absence  or  imperfection  of 
buoys,  spindles,  light-ships,  and  other 
aids  to  navigation. 

Although  all  the  cutters  perform  use- 
ful and  meritorious  work,  the  two  sta- 
tioned on  the  Maine  coast  have  greater 
opportunities  for  rendering  assistance 
than  all  the  rest  combined.  Of  the  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  distressed  ves- 
sels assisted  by  the  entire  service  dur- 


ing the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30, 
1888,  over  four  himdred  were  assisted 
by  the  Maine  cutters.  The  large  num- 
ber of  shoals,  reefs,  rocks,  and  islands 
lying  off  this  coast,  combine  with  the 
very  strong  tides,  high  winds,  fog,  vapor, 
and  ice,  to  render  navigation  along  it 
as  dangerous  as  on  any  other  in  the 
world. 

The  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  that 
passes  along  the  coast  of  Maine  is  im- 
mense, and  in  addition  there  is  one  of 
the  largest  fishing  fleets  in  the  world. 
These  latter  vessels  are  obliged  to  get 
their  fish  to  market  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  caught,  and  hence  they 
arrive  on  the  coast  from  the  fishing 
banks  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  sum- 
mer they  have  dense  fogs  to  contend 
with ;  in  winter,  vapor,  thick  snow- 
storms, ice,  high  winds,  and  rough  seas. 
Frequently  they  become  so  iced  up  that 
they  are  unmanageable.  Many  of  the 
reefs,  rocks,  and  islands  are  out  of  the 
track  of  the  coastwise  steamers,  are 
never  visited  by  tugs,  and  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  few  life-saving  stations 
on  the  mainland.  But  for  the  cutters, 
many  of  the  poor  fellows  wrecked  on 
these  isolated  reefs  would  perish  miser- 
ably from  cold,  exposure,  and  hunger. 

Vessel  masters  on  this  coast  usually 
select  the  inside  passages  and  channels 
among  the  islands,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
high  seas  and  winds  which  they  would 
have  to  encounter  off  the  coast.  Ves- 
sels are  frequently  caught  in  these  pas- 
sages and  frozen  in  ;  they  are  also  fre- 
quently frozen  up  in  the  harbors.  The 
cutters  keep  these  passages  and  harbors 
open  as  long  as  possible.  They  cut  out 
vessels  that  are  frozen  in,  and  warn  ves- 
sels that  are  discovered  approaching 
closed  passages  and  harbors. 

Assistance  is  rendered,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  distressed  vessel.  Vessels  ashore 
are  hauled  afloat,  and  towed  to  a  safe 
harbor  ;  those  frozen  in  are  cut  out  and 
towed  to  open  water  ;  those  in  need  of 
water,  provisions,  or  medicine  are  sup- 
plied ;  those  out  of  their  reckoning  get 
necessary  sailing  directions  ;  the  dis- 
abled ones  are  towed  to  a  safe  harbor 
where  repairs  can  be  made,  and  those 
that  are  short-handed  by  reason  of  ill- 
ness or  death  are  supplied  with  enough 
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officers  and  men  to  work  them  into 
port.  In  rendering  assistance  cutters 
are  positively  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ing with  private  enterprise. 

Life  on  a  revemae-cutter  during  win- 
ter cruising  is  one  of  hardship  and  dan- 
ger. It  is  a  Hfe  of  constant  exposure 
to  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  is  so  trying 
that  only  men  of  strong  and  robust  con- 
stitutions can  safely  undergo  it.  Even 
in  these  not  infrequently  are  sown  the 
seeds  of  disease. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  the  reve- 
nue officer  is  called  upon  to  encounter 
is  boat  duty.  This  he  has  to  perform 
in  all  sorts  of  weather.  Fog,  snow- 
storm, cold,  high  wind,  or  rough  sea,  is 
seldom  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  neglecting  to  board  a  vessel  bound 
in  from  a  foreign  port.  Such  a  vessel 
has  usually  to  be  boarded  while  under 
way — a  very  difhcult  and  dangerous 
undertaking,  requiring  the  exercise  of 
experienced  judgment,  prompt  decision, 
great  coolness,  and  considerable  pluck. 
While  on  board  the  vessel,  examining 
her  papers,  certifying  to  her  manifest, 
etc.,  she  has  probably  carried  the  board- 
ing officer  at  least  two  or  three  miles 
from  his  vessel,  and  he  may  have  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  her  in 
the  teeth  of  a  strong  head- wind,  high 
sea,  driving  snow-storm,  and  with,  per- 
haps, the  added  difficulty,  if  not  danger, 


of  approaching  night.  When  rowing  in 
the  teeth  of  a  high  wind  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  for  the  boat's  crew  to  be- 
come so  exhausted  that  no  headway  can 
be  made.  In  such  a  case  the  boat  rows 
directly  to  leeward  of  the  cutter,  from 
which  a  Ufe-buoy  attached  to  a  long 
hne  is  thrown.  It  is  quickly  swept  to 
leeward,  picked  up  by  the  boat,  the  hne 
made  fast  to  the  bow,  and  the  boat 
hauled  alongside.  Sometimes  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  return  to  the  cutter,  and 
he  is  obhged  to  seek  shelter  on  some 
friendly  vessel. 

Managing  a  boat  in  the  surf  is  perhaps 
as  difficult  and  dangerous  a  duty  as  reve- 
nue officers  are  called  vqyon  to  perform. 
Much  of  the  supplies  for  the  houses 
of  refuge  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
are  taken  to  them  by  revenue-cutters. 
All  these  supplies  have  to  be  landed 
through  the  surf  on  as  exposed  and 
dangerous  a  beach  as  any  in  the  w^orld. 
That  no  lives  have  yet  been  sacrificed, 
and  no  property  lost  in  this  work,  S2:)eaks 
volumes  for  the  skill  of  revenue  officers 
as  surf-men. 

Running  a  line  to  a  vessel  ashore  or 
in  distress  requires  skill  and  courage  of 
a  no  mean  order.  True  it  is  that  but 
few  revenue  officers  have  lost  their  Hves 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  an  officer  must  indeed 
be  young  in  the  service  w^ho  has  not  sev- 
eral times  stood  face  to  face  with  death. 


SOME  TYPICAL  EESCUES  BY  THE  EEVENUE-CUTTEKS. 


By  Samuel  A.  Wood. 


Not  less  hardy  than  the  rough-and- 
ready  surfmen  of  the  Life-saving  Ser- 
vice who  patrol  our  coast  day  and  night 
are  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  cruisincf 
cutters,  who  look  so  fine  in  sunny  ports, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
recall  a  few  of  their  adventures  and 
heroic,  deeds.  Many  acts  of  heroism  are 
frequently  performed  in  the  routine  of 
duty,  and  the  world  hears  nothing  of 
them.  Not  a  few  of  these  officers  are 
the  descendants  of  sturdy  captains  of 
old  American  clippers  that  made  the 
"  gridiron  "  a  bit  of  bunting  frequently 
seeh  and  honored  in  ports  of  the  Old 


World  long  ago.  They  have  a  strong 
hereditary  love  for  the  life  they  have 
chosen,  and  a  coolness  in  time  of  danger 
characteristic  of  their  illustrious  pro- 
genitors. Such  an  officer  was  Second 
Lieutenant  John  U.  Rhodes,  of  the  cut- 
ter Dexter.  His  father  was  the  skipj^er 
of  the  famous  California  packet  Golden 
Fleece,  and  aboard  of  her,  when  a  mere 
boy,  he  began  his  career  as  a  sea-rover. 
His  matchless  courage  in  the  disaster  to 
the  steamship  City  of  Columbus,  of  the 
Savannah  Line,  off  Gay  Head,  the  west- 
ernmost cape  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  on 
January  14,  1884,  won  him  the  plaudits 
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of  a  continent  and  promotion  in  his  pro- 
fession. No  brighter  instance  of  the 
valor  and  seamanship  of  the  Revenue 
Marine  officers  may  be  found  than  that 
exhibited  by  the  men  of  the  Dexter  at 
this  memorable  wreck. 

The  City  of  Columbus  left  Boston  for 
Savannah,  on  Thursday,  January  17, 
1884,  with  eighty-two  passengers  and  a 
crew  of  forty-five  persons  ;  she  was  a 
stanch  iron  vessel  of  nearly  two  thousand 
tons,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain 
S.  E.  Wright,  who  had  made  innumer- 
able passages  through  the  treacherous 
waters  of  Vineyard  Sound,  and  was  fa- 
miUar  with  their  every  reef  and  shoal. 
Many  of  the  steamship's  passengers 
were  invalids,  going  south  to  escape  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter,  and  win 
back  lost  health.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  here  and  there  in  the  quiet  sky 
stars  were  visible.  A  gale  was  whist- 
ling out  of  the  west,  lashing  up  a  high 
head-sea.  When  the  vessel  was  within 
half  an  hour's  sail  of  the  promontory  of 
Gay  Head,  and  less  than  an  hour  from 
the  open  ocean,  Captain  Wright  went 
below,  leaving  Quartermaster  Roderick 
McDonald  and  Second  Mate  Edward 
Harding  in  charge  of  the  pilot-house. 
The  course  of  the  steamship  was  south- 
west by  south.  Less  than  a  minute  be- 
fore she  struck  the  man  on  lookout 
forward  rushed  into  the  pilot-house  and 
exclaimed  tremulously  that  the  Devil's 
Bridge  buoy  was  close  on  the  port  bow. 
Devil's  Bridge  is  a  double  ledge  of  sub- 
merged rocks  abreast  of  Gay  Head 
light.  The  outer  ledge  is  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  from  the  mainland,  and  on  either 
side  is  very  deep  water.  It  has  been 
the  scene '  of  many  wrecks,  the  most 
recent  of  which  was  that  of  the  United 
States  war -vessel  Galena.  When  the 
two  men  in  the  pilot-house  of  the  City 
of  Columbus  reahzed  the  proximity  of 
the  terrible  reef,  they  were  for  a  mo- 
ment nearly  unnerved.  The  lookout  had 
barely  told  the  danger  before  the  keel 
of  the  steamship  grated  on  the  ledge. 
The  second  mate  ordered  the  quarter- 
master to  put  the  wheel  to  port.  The 
order  came  too  late.  Again  the  vessel's 
keel  thumped  on  the  reef.  The  force  of 
the  impact  was  so  slight  at  first  that 
only  a  few  of  the  passengers  were 
awakened.      Captain   Wright    felt    the 


gentle  jar,  and  supposing  he  had  run 
down  some  small  sailing  craft,  he  sprang 
from  his  bed  and  ran  to  the  pilot-house, 
repeating  the  order  of  the  second  mate, 
"  Hard  aport ! "  the  moment  he  saw 
what  had  happened.  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  captain 
saw  the  Gay  Head  light  on  the  port  bow 
through  the  land  haze.  He  believed  at 
first  that  he  was  not  so  fast  on  the 
reef  that  he  could  not  work  off.  He 
signalled  the  engineer  to  back  at  full 
speed  and  threw  the  wheel  over  to  star- 
board. The  effort  was  unavailing.  Then 
he  ordered  the  men  forward  to  hoist  the 
jib,  hoping  to  cant  the  vessel's  head  to 
starboard  into  deeper  water.  She  swung 
off  a  few  points  and  then  swerved  back 
again.  While  these  attempts  were  being 
made  to  release  her  from  the  deadly 
grip  of  the  reef,  not  a  dozen  of  the  pas- 
sengers knew  what  had  happened,  and 
few  of  the  crew  realized  their  danger. 
As  a  last  resort  Captain  Wright  deter- 
mined to  try  to  pass  over  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  he  gave  the  engineer  the  sig- 
nal to  go  ahead.  The  steamship  only 
pounded  more  on  the  reef.  By  this 
time  all  the  passengers  had  been 
awakened.  The  purser  and  his  assistant 
had  gone  around  knocking  on  their 
state-room  doors,  ordering  them  to  get 
up,  saying  that  the  vessel  was  ashore. 
Supplementing  the  verbal  warnings,  the 
passengers  heard  the  roar  of  the  wild 
sea  on  the  reef,  and  throwing  whatever 
outer  garments  were  nearest  around 
them,  they  hurried  into  the  saloon. 
Many  were  congregated  there  with  grave 
faces,  mutely  looking  questions  that 
they  feared  to  ask,  when  the  captain, 
who  had  abandoned  the  pilot-house, 
came  down  among  them  and  told  them 
what  all  captains  of  sinking  ships  tell 
their  passengers,  that  they  would  be 
saved,  but  that  they  had  better  put 
on  life-preservers  anyhow.  He  calmed 
the  fears  of  many,  but  he  was  hardly 
through  talking  when  a  cataract  of 
freezing  water  poured  down  the  com- 
panionway  among  them  and  created  a 
panic.  They  crowded  up  the  stairs  and 
rushed  out  on  deck.  At  this  instant  a 
towering  sea  roared  athwart  the  ship, 
and  every  woman  and  child,  and  half  of 
the  men  aboard  her,  were  swept  away. 
Before  the  giant  wave  struck  her,  about 
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forty  men  had  climbed  into  the  rigging. 
Living  on  deck  was  impossible  after- 
ward. There  was  a  great  gash  in  the 
ship's  port  side,  and  sea  after  sea  broke 
across  her.  Two  boats  were  launched 
and  dashed  to  pieces  against  her  iron 
sides.  The  benumbed  men  in  the  rig- 
ging watched  the  Gay  Head  light, 
gleaming  like  an  evil  eye,  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  whiteness  of  the  coming  day. 
Now  and  then  a  body  floated  out  of  the 
cabin  and  was  borne  away  on  the  foamy 
waves.  Their  hearts  beat  high  with 
hope  for  a  little  time  just  after  dayHght, 
when  they  saw  a  steamer  three  miles 
away,  bound  to  the  westward.  She  was 
the  Glaucus.  Her  captain  did  not 
notice  that  there  were  men  in  the  rig- 
ging of  the  wreck,  and  he  kept  on  his 
course.  Hope  in  the  hearts  of  some  of 
the  men  vanished  with  the  Glaucus,  and 
they  let  go  their  hold  on  the  ratlines  and 
dropped  into  the  sea.  A  boat  was  seen 
coming  out  from  Gay  Head  Point  at 
half-past  ten  o'clock.  It  was  manned 
by  the  Indian  life-savers.  They  dared 
not  approach  near,  as  their  boat  would 
have  been  smashed  by  the  floating 
wreckage  or  against  the  wreck  itself. 
They  shouted  to  the  men  in  the  rigging 
to  jump.  Six  of  them  accepted  the  invi- 
tation and  were  picked  up  by  the 
Indians.  The  boat  returned  to  the 
wreck  and  saved  others  in  the  same 
way. 

The  Dexter  was  laboring  to  the  east- 
ward through  the  heavy  seas  while  the 
brave  Indians  were  working  at  the 
wreck.  She  came  within  sight  of  the 
high  land  of  Gay  Head  soon  after  dawn. 
It  was  Lieutenant  Rhodes's  watch.  He 
saw  through  his  glass  the  dim  outlines 
of  a  vessel's  masts,  slanting,  as  if  she 
were  ashore.  He  reported  his  discovery 
to  Captain  Gabrielson,  and  the  Dexter 
was  headed  in  the  direction  of  Gay 
Head  under  all  steam.  As  she  drew 
nearer  to  the  wreck,  a  score  of  men 
were  discerned  clinging  to  the  rigging 
above  water.  All  hands  were  called, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  launch- 
ing the  boats.  The  Dexter  steamed  to 
windward  of  the  wreck,  and  the  cutter 
was  swung  out  on  the  davits  and  lowered 
into  the  turbulent  water,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Rhodes  in  command.  It  flew  to 
leeward  on  a  taU  wave  toward  the  wreck. 


The  boat's  crew  pulled  carefully,  and 
when  just  under  the  lee  of  the  rigging 
to  which  some  of  the  survivors  were 
clinging,  the  lieutenant  ordered  them 
to  jump,  assuring  them  that  they  would 
be  saved.  Thirteen  men  tinisted  their 
lives  to  him.  Everyone  was  picked  up. 
Two  men  remained  dangling  in  the  rig- 
ging, apparently  unconscious.  The 
plucky  lieutenant  determined  to  save 
them,  if  they  had  enough  vitality  left 
to  stand  transferrence  to  the  cutter. 
It  would  have  been  courting  death  to 
have  gone  near  enough  in  the  cutter  to 
take  the  exhausted  men  in  the  rigging 
off.  There  was  only  one  other  way  to 
help  them.  Lieutenant  Rhodes  adopted 
that.  He  fastened  a  Hne  around  his 
waist  and  boldly  plunged  into  the  riot 
of  frigid  waters.  A  jDiece  of  wreckage 
struck  him,  and  the  men  in  the  cutter, 
fearful  for  his  life,  dragged  him  back  on 
board.  He  was  undismayed  by  the  ac- 
cident, and  went  overboard  again.  This 
time  he  reached  the  wreck,  got  the  men 
from  the  rigging  and  brought  them  with 
him  to  the  cutter.  They  died  after  be- 
ing put  aboard  the  Dexter.  After  the 
launching  of  the  cutter,  the  Dexter 
steamed  to  leeward  of  the  wreck  and 
anchored,  in  order  to  pick  the  cutter  up. 
Her  anchor -chain  was  tough  and  her 
holding-ground  good,  or  she  would  have 
been  unequal  to  the  task  of  facing  the 
heavy  seas,  into  which  she  dipped  her 
prow  at  frequent  inteiTals.  Lieutenant 
Kennedy  had  gone  out  in  the  Dexter's 
gig  with  a  volunteer  crew  to  assist  his 
daring  brother-officer.  He  could  not 
get  near  the  wreck  because  of  the  light- 
ness of  his  boat,  but  he  saved  men  who 
had  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  cutter,  and 
picked  up  several  bodies. 

The  gaUantr}^  of  the  Dexter's  officers 
and  crew  received  ample  recognition. 
The  Legislature  of  Connecticut,  Lieu- 
tenant Rhodes's  native  State,  thanked 
him  ;  the  Humane  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts gave  him  its  gold  medal,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  ordered 
him  to  be  advanced  twenty-one  numbers 
in  his  grade.  Captain  Gabrielson  also 
received  a  medal  from  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, and  certificates  were  awarded  to 
the  other  officers.  Each  of  the  crew  re- 
ceived a  money  reward.  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  rescue  in  joint  resolutions, 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made 
it  the  theme  of  a  congratulatory  circular, 
which  was  read  at  muster  on  every  vessel 
in  the  service. 

Many  of  the  rescues  accomplished  by 
the  cutters  have  been  in  conjunction 
with  the  men  of  the  Life  Saving  Service. 
Probably  the  most  thrilling  event  of  this 
nature  was  the  succor  of  the  crew  of 
the  three-masted  schooner  Ada  Barker, 
from  an  isolated  rock  near  Outer  Green 
Island,  on  January  13,  1891,  by  the  men 
of  the  cutter  Woodbury,  commanded  by 
Captain  A.  A.  Fengar.  The  rock  is 
called  the  Junk  of  Pork,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  on  the  Maine  coast. 
It  rises  precipitously  to  a  height  of 
nearly  fifty  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  is  encompassed  with  countless 
bowlders  and  jagged  reefs.  The  Wood- 
bury steamed  out  of  Portland  on  January 
12th  on  her  mission  of  deliverance.  A 
southeasterly  gale,  which  whipped  up 
lofty  beam  seas,  compelled  her  to  pro- 
ceed slowly.  She  rolled  bulwarks  under 
now  and  then,  and  the  seas  washed 
across  her  decks.  A  cannon  got  adrift, 
but  it  was  secured  before  it  had  a  chance 
to  do  any  damage.  The  Junk  of  Pork 
was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  anxious 
observation  by  the  officer  on  watch.  It 
was  hidden  much  of  the  time  in  a 
smother  of  foam  and  spray  from  the  seas 
that  broke  in  frosty  shreds  against  its 
vertical  sides,  and  swirled  in  chalky 
masses  around  its  base.  The  officer 
thought  he  saw  dark  forms  in  a  state  of 
frantic  activity  on  the  flat  top  of  the  rock. 
A  glass  was  levelled  at  the  forms  and 
they  were  made  out  distinctly  to  belong 
to  six  men.  Two  of  them  were  flourish- 
ing shirts  on  sticks,  and  the  others 
were  waving  their  arms.  The  cutter 
was  headed  for  the  rock,  and  her  men 
saw,  in  an  interval  when  it  was  not  en- 
veloped in  spray,  the  shapeless  outlines 
of  a  wreck  far  up  against  its  windward 
side.  The  cutter's  whistle  screeched  en- 
couragement to  the  men  on  the  rock, 
and  she  cruised  around  until  night, 
hoping  the  sea  would  abate  enough  to 
permit  her  to  drift  in  a  line  to  the  rock 
and  pull  one  or  more  of  the  shipwrecked 
men  through  the  breakers.  But  the  sea 
still  raged  at  dark,  and  the  officers  held 
a  consultation  in  the  pilot-house  and  de- 


cided to  steam  back  to  Portland,  procure 
dories,  and  make  an  effort  to  land  on  the 
rock  at  dawn  of  the  next  day.  The 
Woodbury's  boats.  Captain  Fengar  said 
in  his  report  of  the  rescue,  could  not 
have  lived  for  a  moment  in  the  terrific 
breakers.  It  was  an  hour  before  day- 
break when  the  shivering  castaways 
heard  the  welcome  blasts  of  the  cutter's 
whistle.  On  her  way  out  she  had  con- 
veyed the  tidings  of  the  wreck  to  the 
Cape  Elizabeth  Life-saving  Station.  She 
lay  by  the  rock  until  daylight,  sending 
up  at  short  intervals  vapory  toots  of  en- 
couragement to  the  six  anxious  sailors. 
While  her  men  were  preparing  to  launch 
the  dories  and  the  white  cutter,  the  life- 
boat from  Cape  Elizabeth,  with  her  crew 
of  yeUow-jacketed  men  encircled  with 
life-belts,  hove  in  sight.  Now,  the  cut- 
ter men  looked  upon  the  castaways  as 
"  particularly  their  own  meat "  (as  one 
of  the  young  officers  expressed  it),  and 
they  determined  to  make  a  strenuous 
effort  to  get  to  the  rock  first,  even  if 
they  did  have  only  ordinary  open  boats. 
The  two  cutters  were  dropped  in  a 
twinkling,  and  made  a  dash  for  the 
breakers.  Captain  Fengar  made  a  little 
speech  to  the  crew  of  the  first  cutter, 
which  followed  the  buoyant  dories.  He 
said  :  "  Now,  boys,  we  want  you  to  get 
those  men.  You  must  not  fail.  God 
bless  you  !  "  Lieutenant  Howland,  an 
old  whaler,  had  charge  of  the  cutter. 
Two  seamen,  who  were  originally  as- 
signed to  her  were  relieved,  much  to  their 
disgust,  to  make  room  for  Third  Lieu- 
tenant J.  H.  Scott  and  Cadet  Van  Cott, 
who  entreated  Captain  Fengar  to  let 
them  go  and  pull  at  an  oar.  It  was  a 
splendid  race  for  the  peerless  prize  of 
human  lives  between  the  Woodbury's 
boats  and  the  life-boat.  The  crew  of 
the  life-boat  were  tired  from  the  exertion 
of  an  eight- mile  row  through  a  choppy 
sea,  and  they  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  fresh  oarsmen  of  the  Woodbury. 
The  dory  manned  by  Seamen  Haskell 
and  Gross  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
rock.  It  brought  off  one  man  and  car- 
ried him  safely  to  the  Woodbury.  The 
race  between  the  white  cutter  and  the 
life-boat  was  still  on.  The  broad,  belted 
backs  of  the  life-savers  bent  like  hickorj' 
bows  under  the  stentorian  encourage- 
ment of  their  captain,  who  stood  in  the 
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stern-sheets  vibrating  his  body  to  the 
swing  of  the  oars.  The  men  in  the 
cutter  pulled  lustily,  resolved  not  to 
let  their  chance  of  winning  glory  be 
snatched  from  them  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  seemed  to  be  within  their  grasp. 
Their  boat  plunged  into  the  breakers 
ahead  of  the  life-boat  and  cleared  a  sub- 
merged reef  on  the  crest  of  a  comber. 
But  she  would  have  been  swamped  if 
Lieutenant  Scott  had  not  leaped  into 
the  freezing  surf  and  held  her  against 
the  return  of  the  undertow.  He  disap- 
peared for  a  moment.  Then  he  came  up 
again,  half  frozen,  but  dauntless,  with 
his  hands  on  the  cutter's  bow.  The  next 
roller  landed  her  on  a  strip  of  rock. 
The  life-savers  hesitated  on  the  verge  of 
the  breakers.  They  were  deliberating 
whether  they  should  shoot  a  line  to  the 
rock  or  risk  landing.  The  intrepid  ac- 
tion of  the  cutter's  crew  decided  them, 
and  they  headed  for  the  rock.  The  stem 
of  their  boat  was  stove  on  a  bowlder, 
and  she  became  unmanageable.  She 
was  extricated  from  her  peril  by  the  men 
of  the  cutter,  who  dragged  her  up  on 
the  rock.  The  five  rescued  sailors  were 
bundled  into  her  and  taken  to  the  Wood- 
bury. They  had  been  on  the  rock  for 
forty  hours,  without  shelter  or  food. 
The  schooner  had  her  sails  blown  away 
in  a  gale  on  January  11th,  and  had  struck 
on  the  outer  reef  that  night.  Her  bot- 
tom dropped  out  of  her  almost  at  the 
moment  of  impact.  Her  crew  escaped 
from  her  by  climbing  up  the  foremast, 
which  fell  against  the  rock. 

The  wreck  of  the  wooden  passenger 
steamship  Metis,  off  Watch  Hill,  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  on  August  30,  1872,  gave 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  cutter  Moc- 
casin an  opportunity  to  display  their 
courage  and  seamanship.  The  Metis 
was  bound  from  New  York  to  Provi- 
dence, wdth  one  hundred  and  four  pas- 
sengers and  a  crew  of  fifty-two  per- 
sons. She  left  New  York  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  29th.  A  summer  gale 
from  the  southeast,  permeated  with  a 
driving  rain,  had  churned  the  waters 
into  a  fury  that  would  have  been  re- 
garded dangerous  even  by  deep  -  wa- 
ter navigators.  The  little,  lime -laden 
schooner  Nettie  Gushing  was  making 
her  way  down  the  Sound  imder  short- 


ened sail,  bound  for  New  York.  The 
two  vessels  met  off  Watch  Hill.  A  mist 
had  succeeded  the  rain,  and  the  men  on 
neither  craft  saw  the  other  until  colli- 
sion was  inevitable.  The  bowsprit  of 
the  schooner  rammed  a  hole  in  the 
steamer's  port  side,  a  few  feet  forward 
of  the  line  of  the  pilot-house.  The  vi- 
bration of  the  ship  was  so  slight  that 
not  more  than  a  dozen  passengers  w^ere 
awakened.  Captain  Charles  L.  Burton, 
the  Metis's  commander,  was  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  her  injury,  as  the  men 
sent  into  the  hold  reported  that  she  was 
not  hurt  below  the  water-line.  The 
schooner,  without  bowsprit  and  head- 
gear, vanished  astern  in  the  darkness. 
The  Metis  w^as  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  her  officers  made  an  effort  to  find 
out  the  fate  of  the  schooner.  They 
concluded  that  she  had  gone  down,  and 
the  Metis  went  on  her  course.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  chief  engineer  reported 
that  the  vessel  was  making  water  rapid- 
ly, and  that  it  would  be  a  question  of 
only  a  few  minutes  before  the  fires 
would  be  extinguished.  The  stewards 
were  ordered  to  wake  the  passengers. 
This  was  done  by  smashing  in  the  state- 
room windows.  Nearly  all  hands  had 
time  to  partially  dress  and  get  life-pre- 
serv^ers.  The  women  and  children 
crowded  in  the  cabin.  The  steamer  was 
headed  for  the  beach,  but  when  she  was 
wdthin  five  miles  of  it  she  gave  a  lurch 
and  went  down,  bow  first,  carrying 
thirty  or  forty  people  into  the  vortex. 
Three  life-boats  were  launched.  One 
was  smashed  against  the  steamer's  side. 
The  others  floated  away,  filled,  as  fre- 
quently happens  on  such  occasions, 
largely  with  men.  About  fifty  persons 
w^ere  on  the  hurricane-deck,  which  be- 
came detached  from  the  hull  as  the 
steamer  sank,  and  drifted  off. 

The  Moccasin  was  at  Stonington,  a 
few  miles  away.  She  received  news  of 
the  tragedy  from  Watch  Hill,  where 
hundreds  of  summer  residents  had  gath- 
ered, watching  through  glasses,  and  with 
the  naked  eye,  the  stiniggles  of  the 
shipwrecked  ones.  A  northeast  gale 
had  succeeded  the  I'ain- laden  south- 
easter, creating  a  high  cross-sea,  which 
broke  over  the  Moccasin's  bows  as  she 
plunged  toward  the  scene  of  the  wi-eck. 
The   hazardous  work  of  lowering  the 
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boats  was  accomplished  without  acci- 
dent by  the  cutter's  skilful  and  nervy 
men.  No  vestige  of  the  steamer's  hull 
was  visible,  but  the  water  was  strewn 
with  her  top  hamper.  The  upper  deck 
had  broken  to  pieces,  and  clinging  to 
them  were  half  a  hundred  persons, 
more  dead  than  alive.  The  Moccasin's 
two  boats  picked  up  twenty-six  who 
were  alive,  or  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  could  be  resuscitated.  They  also 
recovered  fourteen  bodies. 

On  a  bitter  day  in  January,  1889,  the 
lookouts  on  the  cutter  Dallas,  which 
was  cruising  along  the  Maine  coast,  saw 
protruding  above  the  land  vapor  of 
Outer  Green  Island  the  topmasts  of  a 
vessel.  It  was  thought  at  first  on  the 
cutter  that  the  craft  to  which  the  masts 
belonged  was  under  wa}^  One  of  the 
officers  made  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  masts,  and  noted  that  they 
were  leaning  toward  the  wind.  But  for 
this  discovery  the  unseen  and  luckless 
stranger  might  have  been  passed.  The 
Dallas  was  steered  toward  the  island. 
Gradually,  as  she  approached,  the  hull 
of  the  vessel  materialized  from  the  mist. 
She  was  a  large  Gloucester  fishing 
schooner,  the  Melissa  D.  Robbins.  Her 
crew  of  eighteen  men  were  seen  gath- 
ered on  the  shore  of  the  desolate  isle, 
deliriously  waving  their  arms  and  shout- 
ing for  help.  The  surf -boat  was  lowered 
and  the  fishermen  were  rescued.  They 
told  the  story  of  the  wreck  to  their 
saviors.  Their  vessel  was  returning 
from  a  protracted  cruise  with  a  fine 
catch,  bound  for  Portland.  The  skip- 
per lost  his  bearings  in  a  dense  snow- 
storm, during  a  howling  gale,  and  came 
to  grief  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Outer 
Green  Island.  Her  sails  were  blown 
away  the  instant  she  struck,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  her  stern-  and  rudder- 
posts  were  pounded  out  of  her.  The 
high  surf  dashed  in  snowy  masses  across 
her  decks.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would 
soon  go  to  pieces,  and  the  crew  got 
some  of  the  dories  ready  to  launch. 
Several  of  them  were  crushed  alongside, 
and  the  crew  gave  up  hope  of  leaving 
the  schooner.  The  gale  moderated  and 
the  tide  went  down  at  dawn,  and  they 
saw  the  shore  within  easy  reach.  They 
made  it  without  difficultv,  but  were  lit- 


tle better  off  than  they  were  on  the 
schooner.  All  their  provisions  had  been 
ruined,  and  as  there  was  no  shelter  on 
the  island,  and  the  mainland  was  manv 
miles  away,  their  chance  of  being  saved 
seemed  somewhat  gloomy.  The  day 
succeeding  their  rescue  by  the  Dallas 
was  one  of  the  severest  of  the  winter, 
and  they  would  have  perished  but  for 
the  timely  appearance  of  the  cutter. 

In  February,  1890,  the  Dallas  sighted 
the  British  schooner  Glen,  ashore  on 
one  of  the  Duck  Islands,  small,  desolate 
and  remote  from  the  Maine  coast.  She 
had  been  there  a  day,  but  was  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  going  to  pieces. 
The  Dallas  bore  down  on  her,  took  off 
her  captain,  and,  at  his  request,  left  the 
crew  on  the  island  to  save  what  they 
could  of  the  cargo.  The  captain  in- 
tended to  return  to  the  wreck  the  next 
day.  A  violent  gale,  accompanied  by 
snow,  arose  during  the  night  and  con- 
tinued for  twenty-four  hours.  While 
the  storm  was  raging,  attempting  to 
rescue  the  Glen's  crew  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  cutter  could  not  live  in 
the  great  seas  combed  up  by  the  gale. 
The  snow  ceased  falling  on  the  morning 
of  the  second  day,  and,  although  the  sea 
was  still  high  and  the  wind  fiercely 
blowing,  the  Dallas  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  the  shipwrecked  men 
on  the  dreary,  storm  -  beaten  island. 
She  bounded  up  and  down  the  green 
declivities,  whose  wind-torn  summits 
fell  on  her  decks  and  dashed  in  spray 
against  her  spars  and  rigging,  making 
her  look  like  the  mere  spectre  of  her- 
self. She  signalled  to  the  poor  fellows 
gathered  on  the  beach  that  they  would 
be  saved  as  early  as  possible.  There 
was  no  boat  aboard  the  cutter  fit  to 
send  ashore  through  the  tremendous 
surf,  and  she  steamed  to  Cranberry 
Island  and  brought  back  the  surf-boat 
and  the  crew  of  the  life-saving  station. 
The  shipwrecked  men  were  found  hud- 
dled under  an  old  sail.  Some  of  them 
were  so  much  exhausted  that  they  were 
unable  to  move,  and  were  carried  to  the 
surf-boat,  from  which  they  were  hoisted 
over  the  side  of  the  cutter.  Those  who 
were  able  to  walk  were  landed  at  South 
West  Harbor.  The  others  were  taken 
to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Portland. 
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The  perilous  work  of  the  cruising  cut- 
ters is  ably  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
little  harbor  propellers  of  the  Revenue 
Service.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
trio  of  vessels  stationed  at  New  York, 
the  Manhattan,  the  Washington,  and  the 
Chandler.  The  Manhattan  is  assigned 
to  what  is  designated  anchorage  duty ; 
that  is,  she  keeps  the  channels  of  the 
East  and  North  Rivers  and  the  Bay  clear 
of  vessels,  compelling  them  to  anchor 
within  the  limit  of  the  anchorage 
grounds  laid  down  by  the  Government. 
Many  collisions  are  thus  prevented. 
She  tows  becalmed  sailing  craft  out  of 
the  fairway,  and  makes  steamers  get  out 
unassisted  if  they  have  steam  up.  Inci- 
dentally she  does  whatever  life-saving 
may  come  in  her  way  on  her  daily 
inside  cruising.  She  has  more  than 
once  gone  to  the  relief  of  crews  endan- 
gered by  collisions  in  the  Bay  and 
rivers. 

A  notable  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  cutter  Chandler  (until  recently 
commanded  by  Captain  H.  D.  Smith) 
occurred  in  the  Lower  Bay,  on  March 
14,  1891.  The  Italian  bark  Umberto 
Primo,  while  making  port  two  days  be- 
fore, went  ashore  in  a  thick  fog  on  the 
Dry  Romer,  a  dangerous  shoal  a  few 
miles  northeast  of  Sandy  Hook,  where 
many  sturdier  craft  have  met  misfor- 
tune. A  wrecking  steamer  went  down 
and  vainly  essayed  to  haul  the  bark  off. 
As  the  weather  was  mild,  the  captain 
and  crew  decided  to  stay  aboard  until 
the  agents  of  the  vessel  sent  down  more 
help.  A  strong  northwest  wind  arose  on 
the  evening  of  March  13th,  and  before 
dawn  of  the  following  day  it  had  de- 
veloped into  a  fair-weather  gale,  stirring 
the  seas  into  such  a  ferment  that  no 
boat  from  any  of  the  wrecking  tugs 
that  hovered  around  could  have  been 
kept  afloat  for  an  instant  in  them.  At 
noon  the  bark  had  pounded  a  hole  in 
her  starboard  side,  and  the  waves  were 
leaping  across  her  decks.  Her  crew 
were  gathered  on  the  poop  under  a  sail 
that  partly  protected  them  from  the 
showers  of  chilling  spray  that  constant- 
ly covered  the  vessel.  They  made  sup- 
plicating gestures  to  the  men  on  the 
wrecking  tugs,  which  could  not  go  near 
enough  to  the  shoal  to  take  the  Italians 
off.     The  life-savers  of  Sandy  Hook  saw 


the  plight  of  the  bark's  crew,  and  they 
telegraphed  to  the  city  for  the  cruising 
cutter  Grant  to  come  down  and  tow 
them  out  to  the  wreck  in  their  surf- 
boats,  as  they  could  not  row  there  from 
shore  through  wind-swept  seas.  The 
Grant  was.  not  in  port,  and  Captain  H. 
D.  Smith,  of  the  Chandler,  which  is  no 
larger  than  an  ordinary  tug,  was  asked 
if  he  would  take  out  the  life-boats.  He 
said  he  would.  The  Chandler  was  pre- 
paring to  lay  up  for  the  night  at  the 
Battery.  Although  Chief  Engineer 
Hedden  had  banked  his  fires,  he  had 
steam  up  in  an  hour,  and  down  through 
the  ragged  seas  the  buoyant  Chandler 
plunged  toward  Sandy  Hook,  with  pilot 
John  Bradley,  a  veteran  of  the  sei'vice, 
at  the  wheel.  Captain  Smith  passed 
the  wreck  on  his  way  and  signalled  to 
the  hapless  sailors  that  he  would  bring 
them  help.  Seldom  has  so  small  a  ves- 
sel entered  into  what  is  practically  the 
open  ocean  in  such  a  gale.  Captain 
Smith  put  in  toward  the  Hook,  and, 
learning  that  the  life-boats  were  around 
the  point,  he  had  the  cutter  headed 
that  way.  She  had  a  tough  battle  with 
the  seas,  whicli  sometimes  leaped  over 
her  bows  and  crashed  against  her  pilot- 
house. It  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  ever  have  been  able  to  round  the 
point.  Fortunately  she  was  not  re- 
quired to  do  so.  The  ocean-tug  Dalzell 
had  anticipated  her,  and  came  out  "v\dth 
both  the  surf-boats  in  tow.  The  Chand- 
ler accompanied  the  Dalzell  to  the 
wreck  and  helped  to  tow  the  boats  to 
windward.  The  tide  was  unusually 
strong,  and  this  made  the  work  of  the 
life-savers  particularly  hazardous.  Twice 
the  boats  were  nearly  overwhelmed. 
They  reached  the  bark  at  last,  took  off 
the  sailors  and  put  them  on  the  Dalzell, 
and  then  boarded  the  Chandler,  which 
landed  them  at  Sandy  Hook.' 

When  the  ferryboat  Westfield  blew 
up  in  her  slip  at  the  foot  of  Whitehall 
Street,  the  men  of  the  Chandler  and  the 
Washington  saved  twenty  passengers 
who  were  blown  into  the  water. 

While  in  charge  of  her  pilot,  John 
McMath,  at  a  great  fire  on  the  North 
River  front,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Chandler  pulled  three  ships  and  several 
smaller  sailing  vessels  into  the  stream 
and  saved  them  from  destruction. 
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THE  REyENUE-CUTTER  SERFICE. 


The  cutters  that  cruise  in  the  waters 
of  the  polar  zone  have  the  hardest  ex- 
perience of  any  of  the  Revenue  Marine 
fleet.  They  are  stationed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tliey  pierce  the  ice-clogged  Arc- 
tic and  the  Behring  Sea  searching  for 
castaways  from  wrecked  whalers,  and 
pursuing  violators  of  the  revenue  laws 
and  the  laws  against  seal  poaching. 
They  tow  whalers  caught  on  lee  shores 
to  good  offings,  supply  them  with  medi- 
cine, and  give  the  sick  and  injured  medi- 
cal attention.  The  Corwin,  on  her  re- 
turn from  her  cruise  in  1884,  brought 
to  San  Francisco  ninety  -  eight  ship- 
wrecked sailors. 

Lieutenant  John  E.  Lutz,  who  had 
been  detailed  in  a  whaleboat  with  two 
men  by  Captain  Healy,  of  the  Corwin,  to 
look  out  for  illegal  sealers  on  Otter  Isl- 
and, distinguished  himself  by  captur- 
ing the  German  schooner  Adele  and 
running  her  to  San  Francisco,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,300  miles,  in  twenty-six  days. 
Lieutenant  Lutz  seized  the  Adele  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September 
1st.  He  discovered  her  at  anchor  off 
St.  Paul  Island  and  boarded  her.  Gus- 
tave  Isaacson,  her  skipper,  admitted 
that  she  was  there  for  the  purpose  of 
sealing.  Lieutenant  Lutz  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  arms  aboard  and  waited 
for  the  men  who  were  ashore  killing 
seals  to  return.  They  refused  to  get 
the  Adele  under  way  or  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  sailing  her.  They 
were  ordered  to  step  aside,  and  while 
the  Lieutenant  covered  them  with  his 
repeating  rifle,  his  own  men  worked  the 
Adele  into  harbor.  The  Adele's  crew 
consisted  of  five  white  men  and  eighteen 
Japanese,  and  her  papers  showed  that 
she  measured  "  fifty  British  tons,"  and 
that  she  was  built  in  Shanghai  in  1877. 
Lieutenant  Lutz  detained  five  of  the 
crew  on  bo^'d  after  the  seizure  and  sent 
the  rest  ashore.  He  then  used  his  prize, 
manned  by  a  crew  of  natives,  to  chase  a 
sealing  schooner  reported  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  gives  the  story  of 
this  chase  in  his  report  to  Captain  M. 
A.  Healy,  of  the  Corwin.  He  says  that 
the  stranger  "  finally  hove  to  when  nine 
or  ten  miles  off  shore  and  waited  for 
me.  It  was  dusk  when  I  drew  near  her, 
and  her  people  could  not  distinguish  the 
revenue  flag  until  I  was  within  one  hun- 


dred yards  of  her.  I  then  observed  that 
the  vessel's  name  had  been  painted  out. 
She  immediately  filled  away  and  made 
all  sail.  My  hail  was  answered  by  her 
people,  who  refused  to  give  the  schoon- 
er's name,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  order  to  heave-to  until  boarded.  I 
caused  two  shots  to  be  fired  across  her 
bow  and  two  into  the  upper  part  of  her 
rigging,  hailing  her  people  after  every 
shot  and  repeating  the  order  for  them 
to  heave-to.  Muttered  imprecations 
were  the  only  reply  until  after  the  fourth 
shot,  when  they  tired  into  us.  I  then 
directed  my  men  to  aim  lower,  so  as  to 
rake  the  decks  of  the  other  vessel.  I 
stopped  the  fire  at  intervals  to  see  if 
she  would  heave-to.  She  fired  five  or 
six  shots  into  us,  which  we  returned 
with  fifty  or  sixty  rounds.  We  suf- 
fered no  damage,  and  they  probably  re- 
ceived little  or  no  injury,  as  they  were 
all  under  cover.  Darkness  had  set  in, 
the  wind  freshened,  and  I  finally  aban- 
doned the  chase.  I  saw  no  hope  of 
being  able  to  take  the  vessel  with  my 
small  force,  or  at  least  of  doing  it  with- 
out endangering  the  one  already  cap- 
tured." 

The  Adele  was  unfit  to  go  to  sea  in. 
Her  timbers  were  rotten  and  her  rud- 
der was  merely  hanging  by  the  pintles. 
Lieutenant  Lutz  made  an  effort  to  run 
her  to  Ounalaska,  but  he  was  prevented 
by  gales  and  fogs,  and  he  then  decided 
to  risk  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco. 
He  feared  to  trust  the  deck  to  any  of 
the  Japanese,  and,  as  his  two  white 
sailors  were  inexperienced,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  be  up  night  and  day.  He 
kept  on  his  rubber  boots  during  the 
whole  of  the  perilous  trip,  and  never  had 
a  chance  to  change  his  wet  clothes. 
The  Adele  was  in  such  bad  condition 
that  her  head  could  not  be  put  to  the 
sea  in  rough  weather,  and  the  Lieutenant 
was  compelled  to  run  her  before  every 
heavy  gale.  Her  chronometer  was  use- 
less, as  the  record  of  its  error  and  rate 
had  been  destroyed  by  Captain  Isaac- 
son. After  delivering  his  prize  to  the 
proper  authorities  in  San  Francisco, 
Lieutenant  Lutz  broke  down  and  was 
dangerously  ill  for  a  long  time. 

An  old  Indian  deerman  came  aboard 
the  bark  Hunter,  off  Cape  Behring,  on 
June   8,    1887,    with   a  piece   of  cedar 
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board  on  which  was  carved  a  rude  in- 
scription, which  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  of 
the  cutter  Bear,  then  cruising  in  the 
Arctic,  interpreted  to  be  a  message 
from  the  only  survivor  of  the  American 
whaling  bark  Napoleon,  lost  in  Behring 
Sea  in  1885.  The  Bear  found  the  sea- 
man, J.  B.  Vincent,  and  brought  him 
back  to  civilization.  The  natives  who 
had  taken  care  of  him  were  rewarded  by 
the  captain  with  all  the  stores  he  could 
spare  from  the  cutter. 

The  following  unrom antic,  but  im- 
pressive, record,  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  L.  G.  Shepard, 
Chief  of  the  lievenue  Marine  Service, 


shows  the  work  of  the  cruising  cutters 
for  the  decade  ended  June  30,  1890  : 
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SO  IT  IS  TRUE. 
By  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 

Here's  a  friend  who  says  that  sorrow 
Comes  to-day  or  comes  to-morrow, 

Here's  a  longface  who  is  moaning ! 
Tell  him  death  is  far  away ! 
Let  dull  age  go  weep  and  pray  : 

Heed  not  grief,  the  ghost  there,  groaning, 
^  Who  would  cloud  the  jocund  day ! 

Ah,  they  say  that  anguish  found  them. 
Men  cut  down  with  battle  round  them — 

(Hear  the  boys  there,  gayly  singing ! ) 
In  some  region  far  away  ! 
What  care  we  who  laugh  to-day? 

Bring  no  tears,  whate'er  you're  biinging : 
Honor  to  the  jocund  day  ! 

What's  that  sound  that  cools  our  laughter  ? 
What's  that  form  that  follows  after? 

Funeral  music  sadl}'  sounded — 
One  more  man  is  turned  to  clay.     .     .     . 
Let  dull  age  go  weep  and  pray ! 

Youth  by  death  was  ne'er  confounded. 
Long  shall  shine  our  jocund  da}- ! 


Oh,  my  dear  one,  to  my  weeping 
Marble  silence  sternly  keeping, 

Lying  there  in  breathless  blindness — 
Death  is  never  far  away.     .     .     . 
Even  youth  can  weep  and  pray  ! 

Lips  that  loved  have  lost  their  kindness ; 
Dead  are  they,  this  bitter  day ! 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  AS   A   PAINTER. 

UNPUBLISHED  EEMINISCENCES  OF  HENKY  GREENOUGH. 


IHE  glimpses  given  of 
Washington  Allston 
through  the  passages 
I  from  his  correspond- 
I  ence  pubhshed  in  the 
last  number  of  this 
M  Magazine  are  supple- 
mented by  the  following  elaborate  let- 
ter concerning  the  technical  methods  of 
Allston's  painting,  and  his  views  as  to 
the  many  difficult  problems  of  his  art, 
written  by  Henry  Greenough  in  answer 
to  the  request  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  as  a 
contribution  to  his  proposed  biography 
of  Allston.  Much  as  it  deals  with  the 
detail  of  the  painter's  processes,  it  will 
have  an  interest  for  others  than  the  stu- 
dent of  technique. 


In  the  early  stages  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Allston  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  hear  him  describe  his  mode  of  pre- 
paring his  palette  for  painting  flesh. 
This  led  to  a  conversation  on  color,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  explained  very 
minutely  his  system  of  coloring.  As  it 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  always  dwelt 
with  pleasure,  and  frequently  recurred 
to,  I  have  heard  him  describe  his  pro- 
cess some  five  or  six  times,  very  nearly 
in  the  same  words  ;  but  as  he  often  went 
into  explanatory  remarks  suggested  by 
questions  interrupting  him,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  the  result  of  these  several 
conversations,  using  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible his  phraseology,  although  the  exact 
order  of  his  remarks  may  not  be  pre- 
served. 

"  My  present  system,"  said  he,  "  is 
one  which  I  have  practised  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  I  may  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  because  I 
know  it  is  capable  of  producing  far 
greater  results  than  my  lifetime  will 
ever  enable  me  to  attain.  I  sometimes 
vary  or  modify  my  process  according  to 
my  subject,  but  my  general  practice  is 
on  the  same  principle. 

"If,  for  instance,  I  have  a  head  to 
paint,  I  suppose  it  to  be  first  accurately 


drawn  in  outline  and  dead-colored  with 
black,  white,  and  Indian  red.  This  dead 
color  I  paint  solidly,  with  a  good  body 
of  color,  and  in  a  broad  manner,  that  is, 
with  no  hard  lines  or  attention  to  detail 
in  form  or  color.  The  object  of  the 
dead  color  is  to  give  the  general  effect 
of  light  and  shade,  and  the  masses, 
which  should  be  made  out  accurately ; 
so  that  in  the  next  stage  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  think  whether  the  eyebrows, 
for  instance,  are  to  be  lowered  or 
raised,  but  having  arranged  these  points, 
my  whole  attention  shall  be  given  to  the 
coloring  and  modelling  of  the  head. 

"For  the  next  painting  I  prepare  my 
palette  thus  :  At  the  top  I  put  a  good 
lump  of  white  ;  next  to  it  some  yellow 
(say  yellow  ochre,  raw  sienna,  or  Naples 
yellow,  according  to  the  complexion  I 
am  to  paint).  Then  red  (vermilion  is 
the  best,  but  I  always  put  by  it  some 
Indian  red  and  lake  to  strengthen  the 
lowest  tints  if  required),  lastly,  ultrama- 
rine blue,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  little 
black.  My  palette,  you  perceive,  now 
has  white,  black,  and  the  three  primitive 
colors. 

"By  admixture  of  white  with  yellow  I 
form  three  tints  of  yellow  in  regular 
graduation  from  dark  to  light,  and  the 
same  with  the  red  and  blue.  These  I 
call  my  virgin  tints,  and  they  form  a 
regular  scale  of  four  different  tints,  from 
the  lightest  down  to  the  crude  color. 
Lastly,  I  take  a  little  pure  yellow,  pure 
red,  and  pure  blue,  and  mix  them  to  a 
neutral  hue,  which  comes  as  near  to 
olive  as  any  of  the  tertiaries.  This  is 
for  the  shadows.  I  used  formerly  to 
make  two  olives,  one  light  and  one 
darker,  but  that  is  unnecessary  ;  a  little 
Indian  red,  or  vermilion  and  lake,  deep- 
ened by  black,  serves  to  strengthen  the 
shadows,  if  necessary,  and  comes  in 
play  to  mark  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
nostrils,  the  eyelids,  and  parting  of  the 
lips. 

"I  now  take  my  canvas,  on  which  I 
have  dead-colored  my  head,  and  with  a 
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large  brush,  say  as  big  as  my  thumb, 
but  one  which  will  come  to  a  point,  I 
lay  in  the  shadows  with  olive,  not  thin, 
but  with  a  good,  firm  body.  With  this 
olive  I  paint  over  the  shaded  side  of 
the  face ;  the  shadows  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair,  or  where  the  hair  joins 
the  flesh,  under  the  eyebrows,  nose, 
and  lips.  The  half-tints  which  join  the 
shadows,  such  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hghted  side  of  the  face,  and  in  general 
wherever  the  shadow  becomes  less  posi- 
tive, I  go  over  with  olive  more  lightly. 

"  I  then  take  another  brush,  such  as  I 
used  for  the  olive  (for  I  always  keep  one 
brush  for  the  olive  and  another  for  the 
lighter  tints),  and  taking  on  the  end  of 
it  a  little  of  the  lowest  of  my  three 
tints,  that  is,  the  lowest  tint  of  yellow 
and  white,  red  and  white,  and  blue  and 
white,  I  mix  them  on  my  palette  with  my 
brush  only,  not  grinding  them  together 
with  my  knife,  but,  by  a  few  turns  of 
my  brush,  mingling  them  in  a  hght  and 
delicate  manner.  This  broken  tint  I  ap- 
ply to  such  parts  as  join  the  shadows. 
In  the  same  manner  I  proceed  with  the 
middle  tints,  taking  a  little  of  each  and 
gently  mingling  them  I  paint  over  all 
the  portions  of  the  face  which  remain 
uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
highest  lights.  These  I  paint  over  with 
the  three  lightest  tints,  neutralized  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others  were.  My 
head  is  now  covered,  and  each  of  the 
three  colors  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  whole.  In  every  part  there  is  a 
blue,  red,  and  yellow,  as  there  is  in  flesh, 
even  in  the  highest  light. 

"  I  should  have  remarked  that,  al- 
though I  use  each  of  the  three  colors  in 
every  part,  I  still  endeavor  to  keep  the 
character  of  the  flesh.  I  keep  the  shad- 
ows neutral  and  the  mass  of  light  warm, 
i.e.,  with  a  predominance  of  reds  and 
yellow  rather  than  blue.  This  part  of 
the  process  will  occupy  me,  say  half  an 
hour.  I  have  now  not  only  the  efi'ect  of 
light  and  shade,  but  the  character  of 
flesh,  and  the  parts  more  accurately 
made  out.  It  only  remains  to  perfect 
the  local  colors  and  model  up  the  detail. 
I  find,  for  instance,  that  my  picture  has 
less  red  in  the  cheeks  than  the  model 
has  ;  I  dip  my  brush  into  one  of  the 
virgin  tints  of  red  and  break  it  in  ;  if  it 
is  too  light  I  try  the  next  lower,  and  so 


on.  The  forehead  may  not  have  enough 
yellow  ;  I  break  some  in  until  I  have 
corrected  the  deficiency  in  general. 
Wherever  I  find  my  picture  wanting 
any  color  (on  comparing  it  with  my 
models)  I  touch  in  that  color.  It  is  real- 
ly wonderful  how  any  color  thus  broken 
in  will  be  in  perfect  harmony,  owing  to 
the  neutrality  of  the  impasto,  that  is, 
owing  to  its  being  touched  into  a  body 
of  color  composed  of  three  colors.  It 
seems  like  magic,  the  effect  is  so  strong 
and  so  true  to  nature.  When  I  say  that 
I  paint  my  shadows  in  flat  with  olive, 
you  must  not  suppose  that  I  leave  them 
so  ;  I  endeavor  to  make  my  shadows  as 
varied  in  color  as  my  lights  and  half- 
tints.  To  be  sure,  shadows  are  gener- 
ally neutral  in  color,  but  if  you  look  at 
the  shaded  side  of  the  cheek,  for  in- 
stance, you  will  perceive  red  in  some 
parts.  You  should  break  in  red,  then 
either  pure  vermilion  or  one  of  the 
lower  tints.  In  fact  I  modify  the  whole 
of  my  shadows  by  breaking  in  pure  col- 
or— blue,  red,  or  yellow — just  as  my  eyes 
tell  me  that  either  of  these  colors  is 
wanting. 

"  The  only  object  of  the  first  coat  of 
olive  is  to  lower  the  tone  and  neutralize 
the  color  of  the  tints  which  I  afterward 
break  in.  And  here  I  would  remark 
that  unless  the  shadows  are  painted  sol- 
idly you  can  never  make  a  brilliantly 
colored  head.  It  is  a  very  common  er- 
ror that  the  shadows  should  be  painted 
thin  in  order  to  get  transj)arency.  You 
may  get  a  certain  degree  of  transpa- 
rency by  doing  so,  but  then  the  whole 
will  want  force. 

"  Bubens's  method  of  painting  flesh, 
as  described  in  Field's  work  on  color, 
was  faulty  in  this  respect,  as  also  in  hav- 
ing streaks  of  separate  colors,  which 
always  remind  me  of  a  prize  -  fighter, 
who  has  been  bruised  black  and  blue. 
The  fact  is,  sir,  Eubens  was  a  liar,  a 
splendid  liar,  I  grant  you,  and  I  would 
rather  lie  like  Rubens  than  to  tell  the 
truth  in  the  poor,  tame  manner  in  which 
some  painters  do.  His  j^ictures  are 
like  the  sophistical  reasonings  of  a  liar, 
to  whom  you  have  only  to  grant  his 
premises  and  he  "vs-ill  thereon  erect  a 
gorgeous  fabric,  but  deny  these  prem- 
ises and  it  all  falls  to  the  ground.  There 
is  a  traditionaiy  saving  of  Eubens  that 
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white  is  the  poison  of  shadow  in  paint- 
ing. This  is  nearer  the  truth  in  glazing 
than  in  the  impasto  or  body-color  paint- 
ing. The  impasto  cannot  be  true  to  nat- 
ure without  the  tints  are  modified  by 
admixture  of  white.  I  often  touch  into 
my  last  glazing  even  with  pure  color. 
In  this  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  use 
tints  very  low  in  tone,  sometimes  even 
the  crude  vermilion,  ochre,  or  blue.  Sir 
William  Beechey  once  remarked  to 
Gainsborough  that  he  had  that  day 
made  a  great  discovery.  *  It  is  one,'  said 
he,  '  which  I  find  enables  me  to  produce 
great  effects,  and  in  your  hands  would, 
I  think,  work  wonders.'  '  What  is  it  ?  ' 
asked  Gainsborough.  '  Painting  into 
glazing,  sir,'  said  Sir  William.  '  That 
is  no  news  to  me,'  said  Gainsborough, 
'  but  I  thought  I  was  the  only  man  in 
England  who  knew  the  secret.' 

'This  is  a  digression,  however.  I 
was  speaking  before  of  painting  in  body 
colors.  It  is  very  important  in  cover- 
ing the  head,  as  I  have  already  said, 
when  you  mix  the  three  tints  to  do  it 
lightly  with  your  brush  only.  The  mod- 
ern Italians  mix  their  pearl  tints  with 
the  palette-knife,  which  is  death  to  all 
brilliancy  of  color.  It  makes  mud  of 
the  tints  at  once.  They  no  longer  spar- 
kle to  the  eye,  but  become  flat  as  stale 
beer.  By  mingling  them  lightly  with 
the  brush  you  make  a  neutral  tint  of 
ten  times  the  force  of  one  ground  up 
with  the  knife,  and  if  you  were  to  take 
a  magnifying-glass  and  examine  the  tint 
you  will  find  small  particles  of  pure 
color  which  give  great  brilliancy.  You 
must  have  observed  the  difference  in 
lustre  between  silks  woven  from  differ- 
ent-colored threads  and  those  dyed  with 
a  compound  hue.  A  purple  silk  woven 
of  two  sets  of  threads,  one  blue  and  the 
other  red,  cannot  be  matched  by  any 
plain  silk-dyed  purple.  The  first  has  a 
luminous  appearance  like  the  human 
complexion.  This  luminousness  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  flesh.  It  is  what 
Titian  calls  the  "  luce  di  dentro,"  or  in- 
ternal light.  When  I  first  heard  that 
expression  of  Titian's  it  opened  to  me 
a  world  of  light.  It  is  common  with 
painters  to  talk  of  the  transparency  of 
flesh  ;  it  is  not  transparent,  but  lumi- 
nous. When  I  was  in  Paris,  a  student, 
Hazlitt  (author  of  '  Conversations  with 


Northcote ')  was  there  painting  a  copy 
from  Titian.  We  were  examining  the 
texture  of  the  color,  and  he  remarked 
upon  the  singularly  varied  character  of 
the  tints.  '  It  looks,'  said  he,  '  as  if 
Titian  had  twiddled  his  colors.'  I  don't 
know  whether  this  expression  strikes 
you  as  it  did  me.  To  me  it  is  very  ex- 
pressive, and  first  gave  me  the  idea  of 
catching  up  each  of  the  three  colors  and 
merely  twiddling  them  together  instead 
of  grinding  them  with  the  knife. 

"  I  always  endeavor  to  finish  my  im- 
pasto in  one  day.  With  ordinary  dili- 
gence and  success  this  may  be  easily 
done." 

A  friend  who  was  present  here  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  idea  of  a 
head  being  painted  in  one  day,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  glazing  the  next ;  mean- 
ing, of  course,  a  highly  studied  head 
and  not  a  mere  sketch.  Mr.  Allston  re- 
plied : 

"  Oh,  yes,  even  a  portrait  (supposing  it 
to  have  been  already  drawn  and  dead- 
colored  previously)  might  be  j^ainted  in 
one  day,  that  is,  the  face  alone,  the  hair 
could  be  painted  separately  as  well  as 
the  dress,  background,  and  accessories. 
At  all  events,  if  I  were  a  portrait-painter 
I  would  make  the  experiment.  I  would 
devote  great  attention  to  making  a  care- 
ful and  correct  outline  and  dead-color, 
but  afterward,  instead  of  taking  several 
short  sittings,  I  would  complete  the  im- 
pasto  in  one  long  sitting,  and  glaze  after- 
ward. If  on  a  review  of  my  work  I 
find  any  part  incorrect,  or  which  does 
not  satisfy  me,  I  go  over  the  shadows 
and  the  half -tints,  in  such  parts  as  I 
wish  to  repaint,  with  a  thin  glaze  of 
olive,  very  slightly,  and  touch  into  it. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  matching  the 
lights,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  paint 
over  your  shadows  and  half -tints,  unless 
you  prepare  an  olive  glazing  to  touch 
into. 

"When  my  head  is  ready  for  glazing 
I  give  it  a  general  glazing  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  finishing  it.  I  mix  as- 
phaltum,  Indian  red,  and  ultramarine 
to  a  neutral  tint,  and  with  this  I  just 
tinge  some  megilp — the  least  in  the 
world — just  enough  to  discolor  my  me- 
gilp a  little  ;  this  serves  to  lower  the 
tone  of  my  picture  a  mere  shade  and 
give  harmony  to  the  colors.     I  add  to 
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the  megilp  some  japan  gold-size,  which  ing  to  my  credit  at  all,  as  I  did  not  in- 

serves  to  make  it  dry  firm  and  enables  vent  the  system,  but  brought  it  with  me 

me  to  work  it  over  the  next  day,  wiping  from  England. 

out  or  painting  over  as  Ii)lease.  When  "  The  French,  I  am  told,  have  already 
this  is  dry  I  prepare  some  megilp  with  greatly  improved  in  color  of  late  years. 
asi)haltum,  Indian  red,  and  blue  of  a  When  I  was  in  Paris  they  knew  noth- 
deeper  tint,  as  before,  only  I  put  little  ing  of  glazing.  I  was  making  a  study 
or  no  japan  in,  as  I  wish  to  prevent  its  from  a  picture  of  Rubens,  one  of  the 
drying  too  soon.  The  neutral  tint  Luxembourg  collection,  and  was  pre- 
mixed  as  I  have  described  is  what  I  call  paring  my  picture  as  I  supposed  the 
*  Titian's  dirt.'  With  this  I  go  over  the  original  to  have  been  prejoared,  that  is, 
face,  strong  in  the  shadows  and  lighter  instead  of  painting  up  my  effect  at  once, 
in  the  half -tints  ;  with  a  dry  brush  or  I  had  painted  certain  portions  differ- 
rag  I  wipe  off  the  glazing  or  weaken  it  ent  in  actual  color,  to  be  modified  af- 
as  I  wish,  and  in  this  way  model  up  the  terward  by  glazing.  I  was  somewhat 
general  form  and  detail.  This  part  of  annoyed  in  the  course  of  my  work  by  ob- 
the  process  is  very  much  Hke  water-  serving  that  the  French  artists  were  de- 
color painting,  only  that  water-colors  riving  great  amusement  from  my  pict- 
dry  several  times  during  the  process,  ure  at  my  expense.  They  frequently 
but  here  the  paint  is  left  moist.  If  any  watched  my  progress  and  tittered  toge- 
part  seems  weak  in  color  I  paint  in  pure  ther  in  groups.  Some  of  them  went  to 
color,  either  red,  blue,  or  yellow,  as  the  Vanderlyn  (who  was  then  in  Paris)  and 
case  may  be.  told  him  there  was  a  countryman  of  his  in 
"  The  effect  of  glazing  is  to  deepen  the  gallery  whom  they  pitied  very  much  ; 
the  tone.  You  may  paint  a  bit  of  can-  I  was  in  a  sad  mess,  they  said,  and  evi- 
vas  over  with  a  solid  body  of  ivory  dently  didn't  know  what  I  would  be  at. 
black,  which  one  would  suppose  is  as  "  It  happened,  however,  that  one 
black  as  paint  can  rej)resent ;  but  let  it  morning  when  I  had  commenced  my 
dry  and  then,  by  repeated  glazings  of  preparation  for  glazing,  and  had  com- 
asphaltum  and  Prussian  blue  over  a  menced  glazing  a  j^art  of  my  picture,  a 
portion  of  it,  you  will  deepen  the  tone  Roman  cardinal  and  his  suite  were  pass- 
as  much  as  to  make  your  first  coat  of  ing  through  the  gallery.  You  are  aware 
black  look  like  slate-color  by  the  side  of  that  among  the  Italian  clergy  are  many 
it.  The  variety  of  hues  producible  by  men  who,  having  great  learning  and 
glazing  is  infinite,  and  yet  the  modern  taste,  devote  much  of  their  attention  to 
Italians,  and,  in  my  time,  the  French,  the  study  of  the  fine  aiis,  and  become, 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  it.  When  I  in  fact,  much  better  judges  of  art 
was  in  Rome  a  German  professor  of  than  the  present  artists  ;  not  studying 
painting  asked  me  what  colors  I  used,  the  art  professionally,  they  do  not,  like 
My  colors,  he  said,  looked  like  what  the  the  artists,  become  blinded  by  preju- 
old  masters  used.  I  told  him  that  I  used  dices  in  favor  of  this  or  that  system, 
the  ordinary  colors,  sold  by  the  color-  but  judge  by  the  eft'ects.  As  this  car- 
men there,  but  that  the  effects  he  s^^oke  dinal  was  i)assing  by  me  he  stopped 
of  were  produced  by  vellatura  (glazing),  and  examined  my  work  with  evident 
Happening  to  have  by  me  an  old  palette  interest.  He  asked  me  of  what  country 
on  which  some  colors  had  become  dry,  I  was,  where  I  had  studied,  etc.,  and 
I  took  some  megilp,  asphaltum,  and  lake,  ended  with  a  compliment.  '  Monsieur,' 
and  passed  over  some  dry  vermilion  and  said  he,  '  vous  vous  entendez  ;  je  vous  en 
showed  him  how  much  it  deepened  the  fais  mes  compliments.'  ('I  see,  sir,  you 
tone  ;  then  with  asphaltum  and  blue  I  understand  what  you  are  about ;  accept 
glazed  over  some  yellow  and  produced  my  congratulations.')  I  don't  hesitate  to 
a  beautiful  green,  and  so  with  several  repeat  this  compliment,  because  I  con- 
other  colors,  which  seemed  to  astonish  sidered  it  as  paid  to  the  English  school 
him  hke  a  trick  in  jugglery.  '  Ah,  ha ! '  of  color,  where  I  had  learned  this  pro- 
said  he,  'I  have  often  heard  of  veUatura,  cess,  and  when  some  of  the  Frenchmen 
but  never  knew  what  it  meant  before.'  afterward  made  me  the  rt»?e??(Y('/io/?orflW<^ 
I  don't  relate  this  anecdote  as  redound-  for  theii-  previous  inideness,  I  disclaimed 
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the  merit  of   the   compliment   for  the 
same  reasons." 

Mr.  Allston  one  evening  commenced 
a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  back- 
grounds, by  remarking  that  he  had 
been  exceedingly  amused  that  day  by  an 
anecdote  of  a  young  painter,  who,  un- 
derstanding literally  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's precept,  that  the  painter  should 
on  the  background  disperse  all  the 
treasures  of  his  palette,  actually  com- 
pounded with  his  palette-knife  all  the 
odd  tints  which  happened  to  remain  on 
his  palette,  and  having  plastered  on  this 
muddy  compound,  really  fancied  that  it 
gave  a  harmony  to  his  picture !  "  All 
that  Sir  Joshua  meant,"  said  he,  "was 
that  the  colors  of  the  head  or  figure 
should  be  somewhere  repeated,  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  spot  in  the  picture. 
Sir  Joshua  was  the  last  man  to  grind 
his  colors  together.  A  background 
should  be  painted,  however,  with  a  solid 
body,  whether  in  a  portrait  or  landscape. 
If  the  background  of  a  portrait,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  being  painted  solid- 
ly, be  washed  or  glazed  up  strongly,  it 
will  come  forward  too  much,  and  the 
head  will  appear  embedded  into  it ;  a 
thin  pellicle  of  glazing,  just  enough  to 
give  harmony,  is  suflficient.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  what 
I  say  on  a  large  scale.  I  was  painting 
my  large  picture  of  the  '  Angel  Deliver- 
ing St.  Peter  from  Prison.'  My  figures 
were  all  drawn  and  dead  colored  ;  I  had 
made  out  the  lines  of  the  architecture 
and  washed  in  the  background  with 
umber  :  this  gave  me  my  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  and  served  to  prevent  any 
uncovered  canvas  from  disturbing  my 
eye  while  painting  my  figures."  I  then 
finished  my  figures,  and  Mr.  Leslie 
happening  to  see  the  picture  in  that 
stage,  I  remarked  to  him,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  West's  theory,  I  ought  not 
to  touch  my  background  again.  Mr. 
West  had  at  that  time  a  theory  (which 
I  think  he  must  have  adopted  late  in 
life,  as  his  early  practice  does  not  savor 
of  it  at  all,  that  if  you  once  lose  the 
ground  of  your  canvas  in  the  background, 
it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  art  to  sujyply 
the  loss.'  'Now,'  said  I  to  Leslie,  'I 
think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  this  is  an 
error  ;  I  will  paint  over  this  background 
a  new  one  which  will  make  it  as  flimsy 


as  a  gauze  veil.'  Accordingly  I  pre- 
pared my  palette  with  a  variety  of  tints 
mixed  with  white  and  painted  over  a 
small  portion,  say  about  half  a  yard.  I 
then  retired  a  short  distance  to  observe 
the  effect.  To  my  great  dismay,  I 
found  it  looked  weak  and  chalky  to 
the  last  degree.  I  had  used,  as  I 
thought,  very  strong  color,  and  yet,  by 
the  side  of  the  glazed  portions  even 
vermilion  and  white  looked  like  slate 
color.  A  new  thought  struck  me.  I 
became  convinced  that  my  principle 
was  right,  but  my  palette  was  in  this 
case  wrong.  I  swept  it  clean  of  the 
tints  I  had  prepared  ;  I  took  off  a  pint 
of  paint,  and  then  took  a  bladder  of 
pure  yellow  ochre  and  emptied  it  upon 
my  palette  ;  for  my  red  I  ground  two 
whole  papers  of  pure  vermilion,  and  so 
with  all  the  colors  I  wanted,  with  the 
exception  of  ultramarine  ;  to  give  body 
to  that  I  added  a  little  white  ;  this  was 
the  only  color  I  used  with  any  white.  I 
then  went  to  work  again,  and  with  these 
pure  colors — blue,  red,  and  yellow — I 
painted  away  fearlessly  and  found  the 
result  just  as  I  had  anticipated.  I  found 
that  with  this  strong  color  I  could 
match  my  glazed  background  perfectly  ; 
it  was  already  made  out,  in  lines,  form, 
and  chiaro  -  oscuro,  and  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  match  as  I  went  on.  The  pris- 
on-walls were  illuminated  by  a  super- 
natural light,  and  the  focus  of  it  was 
on  the  walls  behind  the  angel.  I  there 
used  almost  pure  yellow  ochre,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  lights  upon  the  nail- 
heads  of  the  door,  I  was  obliged  to  use 
pure  Naples  yellow  and  vermilion.  When 
I  had  done  about  half  of  it,  I  com- 
pared the  two  portions,  the  old  with  the 
new  ;  why,  sir,  the  stones  of  the  wall  in 
the  glazed  portion  looked  as  if  you 
could  blow  them  down  with  your  breath. 
I  completed  the  whole  of  the  back- 
ground in  that  day,  and  never  had  oc- 
casion to  retouch  it,  except  to  give  it 
one  general  wash  of  thin  asphaltum 
glazing.  Sir  George  Beaumont,  in  a 
letter  to  me,  speaking  of  the  background 
of  the  picture,  said,  '  the  background  is 
perfect,'  and  I  think  I  may  say  to  you 
that  it  was  as  perfect  as  anything  J  ever 
painted  or  ever  shall  paint." 

This    last   remark   was   made   in    so 
modest  a  manner  that  I  felt  that  the  en- 
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FROM    A    PAINTING    BY    WASHINGTON    ALLSTON. 


St.   Peter  and  the   Angel. 


thusiasm  of  his  manner  was  all  for  the 
art,  and  that  there  was  no  personal  feel- 
ing in  it.  It  was  like  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  chemist  in  describing  a  beautiful  re- 
sult of  some  darling  experiment.  Mr. 
Allston  then  paused  a  moment  and 
added,  "It  was  a  happy  accident,  sir." 
As  if  desirous  of  disclaiming  all  glory 
for  himself. 

I  was  one  evening  present  at  a  con- 
versation  between   Mr.    ^illston    and  a 


young  artist,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
made  several  remarks  which  strike  me 
as  worthy  of  preservation  in  connection 
with  his  art.  After  some  compliments 
and  an  assurance  (which  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging, 
coming  from  such  a  source)  that  he  was 
in  the  right  road,  Mr.  Allston  continued  : 
"  I  have  frequently  been  told  by  friends 
of  yours,  sir,  that  they  were  afraid  you 
were  running  after  the  old  masters. 
Now   if   that   frightens  them,   I   would 
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Jeremiah  and   Baruch  the  Scribe. 


make  every  hair  on  their  heads  stand  on 
end  !  for  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
you  cannot  "o  to  "better  instructors  for 
your  art.  From  tbem  you  will  learn 
the  lano'uag-e  of  your  art,  and  (will  learn) 
to  see  nature  as  they  saw  it.  You  will 
understand,  of  course,  that  I  am  not 
recommending  you  to  imitate,  but  to 
atadii,  them.  By  studying  their  works 
you  will  imbibe  their  spirit  insensibly  ; 
otherwise  you  will  as  insensibly  fall  into 


the  manner  of  your  contemporaries. 
The  old  masters  are  our  masters,  and 
there  is  hardly  an  excellence  in  our  art 
which  they  have  not  individually  de- 
veloped. With  regard  to  preparatory 
studies,  I  should  warmly  recommend 
your  devoting  a  portion  of  every  day  to 
drawing  ;  for  this  reason,  that  if  an 
artist  does  not  acquire  a  correct  design 
u'liiJe  young,  he  never  will.  Sir  Joshua 
Remolds  alwavs  felt  conscious  that  his 
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powers  were  very  much  limited  and  his 
works  incorrect  for  want  of  the  early 
habit  of  drawing.  A  painter  may  be 
blest  with  every  gift  of  nature,  but  un- 
less he  has  acquired  the  art  of  design 
he  can  never  exjjress  himself.  If  you 
would  not  be  tormented  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  having  noble  and  beautiful  con- 
ceptions to  which  you  cannot  give  birth, 
you  must  give  much  of  your  time  to 
drawing.  For  this  purpose  I  should 
recommend  a  course  of  study  somewhat 
different  from,  what  is  generally  pursued. 
I  would  devote  my  attention  principal- 
ly to  outline.  It  is  perhaps  well  enough 
to  learn  how  to  make  a  hnished  draw- 
ing, but  when  you  have  once  done  that, 
your  time  had  better  be  spent  in  mak- 
ing drawings  of  the  figure  in  highly 
studied  outline  only.  My  own  practice 
is  to  make  a  finished  outline  always  be- 
fore touching  the  brush  to  canvas.  I 
draw  the  outlines  of  such  figures  as  I 
intend  to  drape,  making  out  the  figure 
as  nicely  as  if  it  were  to  be  painted 
naked.  I  take  a  large,  rough  piece  of 
common  chalk,  which  makes  a  broad 
mark,  and  then  with  my  finger  or  a  bit 
of  bread  I  can  rub  out  a  portion  and 
thus  get  a  little  more  or  little  less  much 
better  than  by  using  a  fine  point.  When 
I  have  arranged  the  contour  of  my  fig- 
ure or  head  I  trace  the  final  outline 
with  umber.  I  would  recommend  your 
studying  your  outline  as  highly  as  if  it 
were  not  to  be  disturbed,  but  when  you 
paint  use  your  brush  as  freely  as  if  you 
had  no  outline  to  go  by.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  avoid  the  hardness  of  effect 
which  is  apt  to  arise  from  a  close  study 
of  the  outline.  I  frequently  paint  my 
figures  over  the  outline  and  let  my 
background  encroach  upon  the  contour 
of  the  figure  again  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  painting. 

"  The  process  of  shading  with  chalks 


or  pencils  is,  more  strictly  speaking, 
painting,  but  it  is  painting  with  the  very 
worst  of  materials.  I  know  of  no  better 
exercise  in  drawing  than  the  study  of 
Flaxman's  'Illustrations  ;  '  and  I  w^ould 
make  it  a  rule  to  coi)y  tw^o  or  three  fig- 
ures from  them  every  day.  This,  of 
course,  I  recommend  as  an  initiatory 
study.  After  you  have  acquired  a  readi- 
ness of  giving  the  air  and  spirit  of  the 
figure,  preserving  the  proportions,  you 
will  then  have  recourse  to  nature  and 
the  antique  with  great  advantage.  The 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  which  are 
now  preserved  with  so  much  care,  are 
almost  all  studies  in  outhne  and  pen 
sketches.  I  cannot  see  how  the  modem 
deviation  from  this  practice  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  good.  I  would  adopt 
for  my  motto  that  of  Tintoret,  '  The 
design  of  Michael  Angelo,  with  the 
coloring  of  Titian.'  But  I  would  mod- 
ify it  by  substituting  the  design  of  Ra- 
phael for  Michael  Angelo's,  for  Michael 
Angelo's  style  of  drawing  was  man- 
nered, pecuhar  to  his  individual  nature 
and  intellect,  while  Raphael's  was  truer 
to  nature  and  more  suitable  to  form  a 
school  of  drawing. 

"Be  industrious  and  trust  to  your 
own  genius  ;  listen  to  the  voice  within 
you,  and  sooner  or  later  she  will  make 
herself  understood,  not  only  to  you,  but 
she  will  enable  you  to  translate  her  lan- 
guage to  the  world,  and  this  it  is  which 
forms  the  only  real  merit  of  any  ivork 
of  art.  An  artist  must  give  the  impress 
of  his  own  mind  to  his  works  or  they 
will  never  interest,  however  academi- 
cally correct  they  may  be.  If  you  work 
in  this  spirit  you  will  often  find  yourseK 
working  for  months  and  months  with- 
out effecting  your  purpose,  and  at  last 
some  accident  or  chance  touch  will  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  something  within 
you  will  immediately  recognize  as  true." 
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By  Edwin  C.  Martin. 


RAWN  by  the  sound  of 
high  and  angry  voices, 
intermingled  with  a 
woman's  sobs  and  chil- 
dren's screams,  twenty 
or  thirty  people  had 
gathered  before  a  small, 
unpainted  house  that  stood  in  one  cor- 
ner of  a  damp,  grassless,  littered  door- 
yard.  The  time  and  the  locality  empha- 
sized the  harshness  of  the  voices.  Other 
houses  thereabouts  were  small,  but  no 
other  door-yard  lacked  its  bit  of  well- 
kept  lawn  and  its  fresh,  smiling  flower- 
beds. The  street  was  wide  and  clean, 
and  bordered  by  lines  of  pleasant  trees. 
And  just  now  there  was  that  soothing 
clearness  and  tranquillity  in  the  air  that 
marks  the  early  twihght  of  a  cool,  bright 
midsummer  day.  It  was  the  hour  when 
families  gather  on  the  verandahs,  or  un- 
der the  door-yard  trees,  and  the  men 
smoke  their  pipes  and  cigars,  and  all  yield 
themselves  to  the  soft  evening  breeze, 
that  it  may  blow  the  day's  anxieties  out 
of  their  minds  and  the  day's  weariness 
out  of  their  bodies.  At  an  hour  when 
the  hum  and  murmur  of  its  full  activity 
pervaded  the  town,  the  noise  of  a  family 
quarrel  might  have  passed,  even  in  this 
always  rather  quiet  neighborhood,  with- 
out much  notice.  But  now  it  rang  out 
with  startling  effect,  and  set  people  run- 
ning from  all  directions,  under  such  a 
force  of  alarm  that  they  were  sensible  of 
great  relief  when  they  learned  what  it 
all  was,  though  they  then  agreed  that, 
while  not  as  bad  as  they  had  feared,  it 
was  bad  enough. 

For  five  or  ten  minutes,  however,  they 
did  not  learn  much.  They  stood  clus- 
tered about  the  gate,  none  quite  will- 
ing to  enter,  and  gasped  conjectures 
into  each  other's  ears  as  the  tide  of  jan- 
gling and  sobbing  within  rose  and  fell. 
Amidst  the  hubbub  few  words  were 
distinguishable.  The  name  "  Tony," 
pronounced  by  the  woman's  voice,  came 
out  clear  from  the  confused  jabber 
again  and  again,  and  a  sharp  grunt 
that  sounded  like  "  hout-ye,"  in  a  man's 


voice,  occasionally  rose  above  the  gen- 
eral din.  One  moment  the  talk  seemed 
to  be  in  German,  the  next  in  English. 
At  its  fiercer  outbursts,  the  women  of 
the  crowd,  who  were  much  the  larger 
part  of  it,  grew  urgent  with  the  men  to 
rush  in.  But  before  any  of  them  could 
be  quite  persuaded,  a  young  girl  came 
running  out,  in  great  excitement  and  cry- 
ing noisily,  though  tearlessly.  Through 
her  slatternly  gown  appeared  traces  of  a 
trim,  lithe  figure  ;  and  her  face,  though 
now  creased  and  twisted  by  her  sob- 
bings and  none  too  clean,  showed  marks 
of  beauty.  Nor  was  proof  of  pride  of 
person  wholly  wanting:  her  hair  was 
beautifully  crimped. 

"  What  is  it,  Louisa  ? "  asked  the 
women,  crowding  about  her  eagerly  as 
she  came  through  the  gate. 

"He's  peatin'  her  agin,"  cried  the 
girl. 

"Beating?     Who?" 

"Papa.  He's  peatin'  mamma.  He 
struck  Elijah  too — right  on  he's  head — 
and  Gussie.  He  ought-a  get  arrested, 
the  old  devil.  He's  goin'  t'  kill  'um. 
Why  don't  somepody  go  in  and  took 
'im  off.  If  there  was  a  p'liceman  here, 
he'd  took  'im  quick  enough.  He  wanted 
to  kill  me  too.  I  wasn't  doin'  nothin' 
neider.  I  never  said  one  vord  to  'im  ; 
but  he  shouldn't  peat  mamma  that  way, 
'cause  it  wasn't  ride."  This  the  girl 
uttered  wildly,  distractedly,  as  if  scarce- 
ly knowing  what  she  said. 

Again  the  women  grew  emphatic  that 
some  of  the  men  ought  to  go  in.  But 
they  were  men  in  whom  the  habit  of 
meddling  in  their  neighbors'  affairs  only 
out  of  their  neighbors'  presence  was 
deeply  rooted,  and  to  whom,  moreover, 
an  occasion  for  forcible  interposition 
was  so  unwonted  as  to  rather  overawe 
them.  They  were  beginning  now  to  be 
embarrassed,  however,  by  a  sense  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  though 
they  did  not  quite  know  what.  Greatly 
relieved  were  they,  therefore,  when  a 
moment  later  a  sturdy  figure  in  blue 
uniform   pushed  in  among   them,  and, 
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making  a  path  for  himself  through  the 
crowd  more  lustily  than  to  the  crowd 
itself  seemed  at  all  needful,  passed 
through  the  gate  and  entered  the  house. 
Their  thanks  were  due  for  this  relief  to 
one  of  their  fellows,  who,  when  the 
women  first  grew  urgent,  had  had  the 
forethought  to  slip  away  and  summon 
an  officer. 

For  a  moment  after  the  officer's  en- 
trance the  turbulence  in  the  house 
seemed  to  increase.  Then  it  suddenly 
subsided,  and  when  voices  were  heard 
at  all  they  were  pitched  lower.  All 
eyes  fastened  on  the  door,  in  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  culprit  dragged  forth. 
But,  for  what  seemed  a  long  time, 
though  it  was  only  a  few  minutes,  noth- 
ing happened.  Then  the  officer  came 
out  and  beckoned  to  the  men  at  the  gate 
for  help.  But  scarcely  had  he  done  this 
when  there  followed  him  out  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  fellow  in  the  blue  cot- 
ton blouse  of  a  laborer,  who  cried,  "I 
ko,  I  ko.  I  vant  no  droubles.  I  have 
tun  nudings  ;  but  I  ko.  Dot's  pooty 
bad,  Sophy,  ven  you  vill  have  me  do  ok 
by  the  bolice  and  make  me  shame  pefore 
my  childers."  And  he  touched  the  cor- 
ner of  either  eye  with  the  joint  of  his 
big,  hard  forefinger. 

At  this  a  woman,  with  the  round 
wondering  eyes,  now  a  little  teary,  and 
the  white,  chubby  chin  and  cheeks  of  a 
good-natured  baby,  appeared  in  the 
doorway  and  answered,  in  a  soft,  plain- 
tive voice,  "  It's  you,  Tony,  makes  all  the 
droubles.  The  childers  and  me  tries 
our  pest  to  please  you,  and  then  you  try 
to  hurt  us." 

She  follow^ed  to  the  gate  as  her  hus- 
band went  away  with  the  officer,  and 
there  dropped  out  of  the  house  after 
her,  shyly,  one  by  one,  a  line  of  ragged, 
unwashed  children.  The  first  was  a  boy 
of  ten  or  twelve  years,  tall  and  lank. 
The  others,  five  in  all  and  all  girls,  were 
much  smaller  than  he,  but  not  much  dif- 
ferent in  size  from  each  other.  Two 
were  deformed,  and  all,  the  boy  as 
well  as  the  girls,  looked  pallid  and  un- 
healthy. 

The  mother  at  once  drew  a  sympa- 
thetic group  about  her  that  easily  per- 
suaded her  to  a  full  recital  of  her  troub- 
les. She  spoke  in  the  same  soft,  plain- 
tive voice  in  which  she  had  spoken  to 


her  husband.  There  was  neither  re- 
sentment nor  anger  in  it  ;  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  either,  or  even  of  fear 
or  anxiety,  in  her  face.  The  face  was  a 
little  sad,  but  it  was  as  unruffled  as  a 
tub  of  old  rain-water.  "  I  don't  know," 
said  she,  "  what  makes  'im  be  this  way 
with  us.  The  childers  and  me  always 
tries  not  to  plague  'im,  'cause  we  know 
how  he  is.  It's  on  Louisa  he  begins 
first.  Seems  like  he  had  a  special  dis- 
likin'  to  'er.  But  she  don't  never  do 
no  thin'  to  'im." 

"No,  I  don't  never  do  nothin'  to  'im," 
interposed  Louisa,  whose  excitement 
continued  unabated.  "He  come  home 
from  he's  work,  and  I  was  sittin'  on  the 
door-step,  and  he  says  w^as  supper  ready 
and  why  diddin  I  wash  Susie's  face. 
And  I  diddin  say  a  vord,  on'y  yust 
stayed  sittin'  there,  and  seems  like  he 
kep  gittin'  vorse  and  vorse." 

"And  he  w^ouldn't  eat  he's  supper, 
'cause  he  said  I  never  cooked  'im  any- 
thing he  could  eat,  and  he  threw  a  j^late 
on  the  floor,  and  then  he  hit  EHjah 
right  on  he's  head,  and  Helena  too  he 
hit." 

"It  vas  Gussie,  he  hit,"  corrected 
Louisa. 

"  Was  it  Gussie  ?  One  of  'um  he  hit. 
And  when  I  said  to  'im,  '  Tony,  you 
don't  do  ride  to  peat  the  childers,'  he 
said  he  vas  der  fader  and  he  would  yust 
give  me  some  too.  And  he  did.  It 
hurts  me  yet  w^here  he  struck  me — with 
his  doubled-up  fist — right  on  the  shoul- 
der here — and  on  the  back.  I  tried  to 
get  'im  to  stop,  but  he  vouldn't." 

"  He's  always  that  way  w^hen  he  gets 
trinkin',"  interposed  the  girl  again,  "  and 
nothin'  a  bodies  can  do  pleases  'im." 

"  He's  been  drinking,  then  ?  " 

"He  must  a-been,"  said  Sophy,  tak- 
ing the  answer  on  herself,  "  'cause  he 
never  act  that  way  if  he  diddin  be. 
When  he's  hisself  he  knows  well  enough 
Louisa  and  me  does  alls  we  can  to  make 
'im  and  the  childers  comfortable.  I 
says  to  'im,  '  Tony,'  I  says,  '  if  you  give 
me  the  money,  I  go  out  and  buy  alls 
that's  on  the  market  for  your  supper,' 
but  at  that  he  only  storms  worse'n  ever. 
And  that's  the  way  it  always  was.  If  I 
ask  'im  for  any  money  he's  always  mad, 
and  he  wants  to  know  where's  my 
money,  and  says  I  give  it  to  Louisa  to 
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buy  her  some  things  with,  when  I  don't 
give  Louisa  none  ;  on'y  a  tTNenty-five 
cents  last  week  to  buy  her  some  collars, 
when  she  diddin  have  a  one,  but  they 
was  all  wore  out." 

Except  the  young  girl  Louisa,  none 
of  the  children  showed  any  concern  at 
the  family  disruption.  The  others,  as 
their  mother  taUied  on,  and  they  lost 
the  little  timidity  they  had  at  first 
felt  before  so  many  strangers,  slipped 
through  the  crowd  off  into  the  street  ; 
and  the  boy  diverted  himself  by  throw- 
ing stones  at  a  passing  cat,  while  the 
little  girls  sat  down  at  the  side  of  the 
roadway  and  built  hillocks  and  embank- 
ments out  of  the  gravel  and  sand. 

When  they  had  heard  all  that  Sophy 
had  to  tell,  the  crowd  scattered  and  re- 
turned to  the  now  especially  gracious 
composure  of  their  own  homes.  They 
departed  at  one  in  the  opinion  that  the 
fellow  Tony  was  an  unqualified  brute, 
and  that  Sophy  and  her  children  merited 
all  aid  and  sympathy.  A  like  opinion 
prevailed  at  the  police  court  the  next 
morning,  when  Tony  was  arraigned  for 
drunkenness  and  wife-beating.  In  flat 
contradiction  to  both  Sophy's  and 
Louisa's  testimony,  Tony  stoutly  denied 
these  charges.  He  had  taken  some 
"peer"  through  the  day,  at  the  brew- 
ery where  he  worked  ;  but  that  he  did 
every  day — a  man  couldn't  "vork  mid- 
out  a  leedle  peer."  "  Naw,  zir,"  he  was 
not  "  trunk  ;  no  more  trunk  als  dese 
minute."  Nor  did  he  strike  his  wife. 
Any  hand  he  might  have  laid  on  her, 
was  not  the  hand  of  violence.  She 
didn't  do  "  ride  "  by  him,  and  sometimes 
he  "  got  made  pooty  mad."  But  he 
wouldn't  strike  her  ;  no,  he  would  strike 
only  a  man.  Li  the  midst  of  these  de- 
nials Sophy  broke  the  regularity  of  the 
proceedings  by  whining  out,  *'  Tony,  you 
know  3'ou  did  strike  me — and  Gussie  too, 
and  Elijah  ;  well  enough  you  know  it." 
But  Tony,  without  deigning  to  look  at 
her,  contradicted  by  a  savage  shake  of  the 
head.  The  doom  was  against  him,  how- 
ever. He  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  the 
utmost  term  allowed  under  the  statute  ; 
and  the  court  reporters  lamented,  in 
their  several  journals,  that  the  term 
could  not  have  been  longer,  and  reaf- 
firmed that  familiar  regret  of  theirs  at 
the  departure  of  the  whipping-post. 
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Having  seen  the  lawful  partner  of  her 
joys  and  the  unlawful  author,  as  she  be- 
lieved, of  all  her  woes,  carried  off  for 
sixty  days,  or  some  such  period,  to  the 
secure  lodgement  of  the  jail,  Sophy  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Welling- 
ton, where  she  was  under  appointment 
to  do  a  little  floor-scouring,  a  little  win- 
dow-polishing and  other  like  offices. 
Mrs.  Wellington  had  chanced  not  to 
witness  any  part  of  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  her  neighborhood  the  night 
before  ;  but  she  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  three  full  accounts  of  that  event 
— each,  it  is  true,  more  or  less  at  odds 
with  the  others  in  every  essential  parti- 
cular save  the  unspeakable  brutality  of 
Tony.  And,  as  she  was  one  of  those 
rare  persons  whose  curiosity  in  the  af- 
fairs of  their  neighbors  is  not  insa- 
tiable, she  had  contemplated  Sophy's 
coming  with  heavy  forebodings  ;  for 
Sophy  was  no  stranger  to  her,  and  had 
already  proved  herself,  in  the  province 
of  her  domestic  misadventures,  the  most 
confiding  person  Mrs.  W^ellington  had 
ever  encountered. 

"  'Tain't  my  fault,  Miss  Wellington," 
said  Sophy,  in  her  childlike,  plaintive 
voice,  "  and  it  'taint  the  childers'  faults 
neider.  It's  yust  Tony's  meanness, 
that's  all  it  'tis.  I  don't  know  what 
makes  'im  be  so  mean.  But  that's  the 
way  it  bees  all  the  times  ever  since  we 
first  got  married  together." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wellington,  half  re- 
bukefully,  "it's  a  great  pity  you  mar- 
ried him."  Having  made  an  altogether 
happy  marriage  herself,  she  could  not 
but  hold  it  as  a  kind  of  offence  in  an- 
other to  have  made  an  unfortunate  one. 

"  Peoples  said  as  I'd  wisht  I  hadn't, 
'cause  he  trinkt  ;  and  I  told  'im  I  diddin 
want  to  marry  'im  ;  but  he  kep'  plaguin' 
me  so,  and  promisin'  everything,  and 
then  I  said  I  would  if  he  diddin  trink 
no  more.  And  that's  how  it  vas,  Miss 
Wellington.  And  at  first  he  was  good 
to  me,  and  we  diddin  have  no  troubles. 
Then — I  don't  know  what  made  'im — he 
changed.  We  was  livin'  at  Grindstown 
then.  It's  on'y  for  him  Susie  and 
Annie's  crooked  lik^  they  is  ;  he  beated 
'um  so.  And  it  hurted  me  weeks  and 
weeks  where  he  beated  me.     And  then  I 
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told  'im  I  couldn't  live  with  him  no 
more,  and  I  comed  back  here  where  my 
peoples  beed." 

"So,  then,  you  once  separated  from 
Tony?"  said  Mrs.  Wellington,  this  be- 
ing a  fact  to  Sophy's  credit  that  she  had 
not  heard  before. 

"  Yes,  we  was  separated,  and  I  said  I 
never  took  'im  back.  But  he  followed 
me  and  said  I  should  took  'im  back.  I 
says  to  'im,  '  Tony,  it's  no  use,'  I  says. 
'  When  I  took  you  back,  you  wont  do 
what's  ride  by  me  and  the  childers.  It 
will  be  yust  like  it  was  before.'  But  he 
kep'  beggin'  and  beggin',  and  some- 
times he  cried  and  said  he  was  so  lone- 
some after  me  and  the  childers  ;  and  it 
wasn't  easy  for  me  with  all  them  six 
childers  so  little — Betie  she  diddin  been 
borned  then — to  get  on  all  myself.  I 
worked  so  hard  as  ever  I  could.  Miss 
Wellington  ;  and  yet  it  would  come 
sometimes,  no  matter  how  hard  I 
worked,  as  we  wouldn't  have  nutting  to 
eat,  on'y  some  bread,  or  somethings 
somebody  had  give  me  where  I  was 
workin.'  And  I  was  afraid  some  days  I 
was  goin'  to  die,  I'd  be  so  sick  ;  and 
then  I  diddin  know  what  'ud  happen  to 
the  childers,  'cause  fader  I  knowed  he 
couldn't  took  'um,  he  had  enough.  And 
then  I  says  to  'im — he  kep'  beggin'  me  so 
hard — I  says  to  'im,  '  Tony,  then  I  took 
you  back.'  And  that's  how  it  was.  He 
had  good  work  at  the  brewery  then,  and 
the  childers  was  his  yust  like  they  was 
mine,  and  so  I  took  'im  back.  But  it's 
no  use  to  took  'im  back  no  more,  and  if 
he  comes  beggin'  me  this  time,  I  won't 
listen  to  'im,  'cause  I  know  it  won't  be 
no  use." 

Mrs.  Wellington  heartily  approved  of 
the  resolution  in  which  Sophy's  speech 
concluded.  "  No,"  said  she,  "  you  ought 
not  to  take  him  back.  It  is  folly  to  try 
to  live  with  such  a  man.  He  ought  to 
be  made,  though,  to  help  you  take  care 
of  the  children." 

"He  won't  help  none.  That  other 
time  I  says  to  'im  he  shall  give  me  some 
of  the  money  for  the  childers  what  he 
gets  for  his  work.  '  'Taint  ride,'  I  says, 
'  I  shall  have  'um  to  took  care  of  all  my 
own  self — six  of  'um  they  was  then. 
But  he  wouldn't  give  me  a  five  zents 
even.  He  says  when  I  took  'im  back  he 
give  me  some,  but  not  else." 


When  Wellington  came  home  from 
business  at  evening,  he  found  his  wife 
full  of  the  subject  of  Sophy's  troubles — 
disagreeably  full  of  it,  he  thought,  until, 
disregarding  clear  signs  of  indifference 
and  impatience  upon  his  part,  she  had 
forced  his  attention  :  then  he  got  full  of 
it  too.  In  the  general  way,  neither  he 
nor  she  was  much  addicted  to  philan- 
thropy. Their  own  affairs  exacted  so 
much  of  their  time  that  they  did  not 
need  it  as  a  diversion,  and  they  had 
various  reasons  for  excusing  themselves 
from  it  as  a  duty.  One  of  these  was 
the  manifest  futility  of  much  of  it. 
Still  they  were  neither  of  them  much 
prone  to  self-deception,  and  they  some- 
times questioned  to  each  other  whether 
society  would  not  be  the  worse  for  it,  if 
everybody  did  as  they.  This  made  them 
perhaps  the  prompter  to  extend  such 
help  as  they  could  in  a  case  of  distress 
that  came  directly  under  their  notice. 
Wellington  usually  had  a  dime  ready  for 
any  red-nosed  beggar  who  applied  to 
him,  though  he  was  sure  the  fellow 
would  spend  it  for  drink.  And  Mrs. 
Wellington  never  refused  at  least  a  bit 
of  bread  to  any  tramp  who  called  at  her 
door,  though  she  knew  she  was  encour- 
aging idleness.  Then,  they  had  their 
charges  among  the  needy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, whom  they  sought  out  when 
they  had  any  work  that  these  could  do, 
and  on  whom  they  bestowed  their  rem- 
nants and  superfluities.  The  chief  of 
such  charges,  for  a  year  past,  had  been 
Sophy. 

Naturally,  people  who  were  so  well 
regulated  in  their  own,  had  pronounced 
views  as  to  what  was  rational  in  the 
conduct  of  others  ;  and  heretofore 
Sophy's  confessions  had  left  Mrs.  Wel- 
lington in  rather  more  discontent  than 
sympathy  with  her.  Especially  exhaust- 
ing to  Mrs.  Wellington's  patience  had 
been  her  persistence  in  li\ing  with  such 
a  man  as  Tony.  But  now  sympathy  was 
in  full  sway.  Since  Tony  was  to  be  cast 
utterly  off,  it  would  be  a  pleasure,  Mrs. 
Wellington  said,  to  help  Sophy  all  she 
could.  And  Wellington  said,  "  Yes, 
that's  right.  If  she'll  cut  loose  from 
that  scoundrel,  she  ought  to  be  helped. 
She  can  take  care  of  my  office,  if  she 
wants  to.  The  woman  wlio  is  doing  it 
now  is  a  good  woman,   a  widow,   and 
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does  the  work  well ;  but  she  has  a  lot  of 
other  offices  to  do,  and  I  am  under  no 
obligations  to  her." 

"  Then  I'll  tell  Sophy.  I  know  she'll 
be  glad  to  do  it.  And  I'll  speak  to  Mrs. 
Yardley  and  Mrs.  Johns  and  Mrs. 
Thompson.  They  have  all  taken  an  in- 
terest in  her  and  have  felt  just  as  we 
did,  that  she  ought  to  get  away  from 
Tony  ;  and  now  that  she's  going  to,  I'm 
sure  they  will  do  all  they  can  for  her. 
Seven  children  are  a  good  many ;  but  if 
she  will,  she  can  get  on.  Louisa  must 
take  a  place  and  earn  something  too." 

"  And  the  boy,  Elijah,"  said  Welling- 
ton, "  he's  big  enough  to  be  at  work." 

A  feeling  of  great  comfort  sprang  up 
in  their  hearts  when  they  had  got 
Sophy's  affairs  all  so  nicely  arranged  for 
her.  Wellington  put  the  books  and 
papers  that  he  had  gathered  to  spend 
the  evening  over,  completely  aside,  and 
did  not  look  into  one  of  them.  He  just 
sat  there  talking  to  his  wife  until  an 
hour  beyond  their  usual  bedtime  ;  and 
Mrs.  Wellington  did  not  know  when 
she  had  seen  him  so  bright  and  witty. 
And  they  were  still  light-hearted  next 
morning ;  and  Wellington  went  off  to 
business  trying  his  best,  though  not 
very  successfully,  to  hum  the  tune  of  a 
song  that  he  used  to  sing  with  some  dis- 
tinction in  small  companies  ten  years  be- 
fore ;  and  Mrs.  Wellington,  as  soon  as 
the  more  pressing  of  her  household 
tasks  were  disposed  of,  set  off  to  see 
Mrs.  Yardley,  Mrs.  Johns,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson. 


m. 


For  a  month  their  enterprise  seemed 
to  Sophy's  patrons  to  be  prospering  to 
perfection.  Sophy  had  all  the  work  she 
could  do,  and,  as  she  never  went  home 
from  any  of  their  houses  without  some 
gift  of  food  and  clothing,  it  was  clear 
that  for  these  at  least  she  was  not  want- 
ing. There  had  been  a  little  failure  in 
the  matter  of  places  for  Louisa  and 
Elijah.  Sophy  had  objected  that,  with 
her  and  Louisa  both  from  home,  there 
would  be  no  one  "  to  mind  the  childers," 
and  that  Elijah,  unless  his  work  were 
particularly  light,  would  not  dare  un- 
dertake it,  "  'cause  the  doctor  says  he 
got  the  bastings  consumptions  on  'im." 


So,  as  no  place  had  yet  offered  for 
either,  this  part  of  the  plan  was  not 
pressed. 

After  the  first  month,  however,  the 
aspect  of  things  grew  less  flattering. 
Sophy's  appointments  began  to  be  kept 
not  quite  so  promptly  as  formerly,  and 
the  excuses  she  offered  for  her  tardiness 
were  not  always  sufficient.  Coming  one 
day  to  Mrs.  Wellington's  an  hour  or  two 
after  her  time,  she  said,  "  Louisa  she 
had  to  go  up  town,  and  I  could  not 
come.  Miss  Wellington,  till  she  comed 
back,  on  account  the  childers."  This 
might  have  passed  but  that,  later  in  the 
day,  she  said,  "  Louisa  she  tell  me  I 
shall  ask  you.  Miss  Wellington,  did  you 
have  some  liddle  vlower  or  schmall  piece 
of  laze  like,  that  you  might  not  want 
to  use  no  more  your  own  self,  so  she 
could  make  her  her  hat  with  it  ;"  and 
then  added,  ingenuously,  "  she  went  up 
town  already  this  morning  and  got  her 
her  hat,  and  some  ribbons  too  she  got, 
and  she's  goin'  to  make  it  herself.  I 
don't  know  if  she  can  make  it  herself, 
but  she's  goin'  to  try." 

Another  day  she  left  her  work  be- 
fore it  was  done,  "  'cause,"  as  she  said, 
"  Louisa  she's  got  to  go  out  somewheres, 
and  she  ast  me  wouldn't  I  come  home 
early." 

"But  couldn't  Louisa  wait  and  go 
after  supper  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Wellington, 
reluctant  to  have  the  work  left  unfin- 
ished. 

"  Oh,  she's  goin'  after  supper,"  re- 
turned Sophy.  "  But  if  I  wait  till  I'm 
all  drough  and  then  go  home  and  get 
supper,  that  makes  it  so  late.  Miss 
Wellington,  and  a  young  girl  like 
Louisa,  I  don't  like  to  have  her  out  so 
late." 

"  But  doesn't  Louisa  get  the  supper, 
when  you  are  away  at  work  ?  She  ought 
to." 

"  Sometimes  when  I  be  comin'  away 
I  says  to  'er,  '  Louisa,  you  shall  make 
the  supper  ready  agin  I  be  comin'  back.' 
But  she  won't  do  it.  She  says  if  she 
minds  the  childers  then  she  can't  be 
gettin'  supper  too.  I  minded  'em  many 
times  and  got  supper  too  my  own  self  ; 
but  Louisa  is — I  don't  know  what  she 
is  ;  it  seems  of  she  couldn't  do  so  well 
by  her  own  self  as  she  ought-a.  Often 
I  says  to  her,  '  Louisa,'  I  says,  '  I  can't 
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be  doin'  for  you  this  ways  always.  If 
somethings  would  happen  to  me,'  I 
says,  '  then  what  would  you  do  ?  You 
know  well  enough  papa  wouldn't  help 
you  none.'" 

Occasionally  Sophy  defended  with  the 
plea  of  sickness,  and  at  first  this  not 
only  shielded  her  perfectly  from  blame, 
but  even  won  her  testimonies  of  special 
commiseration.  Finally,  however,  on  a 
day  when  she  wa.D  reported  "  so  sick  she 
couldn't  hold  her  head,"  Mrs.  Yardley, 
coming  by  chance  within  sight  of  her 
house,  saw  her  hanging  over  the  gate 
and  gossiping  comfortably  with  some 
neighbors. 

The  care  of  Wellington's  office  showed 
the  same  relaxing  hand  that  appeared 
in  Sophy's  other  tasks,  and,  in  despera- 
tion at  the  litter  that  was  banking  up 
about  him  under  Sophy's  scant  dustings 
and  sweepings,  he  declared  that  he  was 
going  to  pay  her  to  stay  away  alto- 
gether. But  Mrs.  Wellington,  having  a 
large  frugality  in  the  expenditure  of 
small  sums,  said  that  this  would  be 
sheer  folly.  Of  course,  if  Wellington 
could  not  put  up  with  Sophj^  he  must 
dismiss  her  ;  but,  if  he  dismissed  her, 
he  shotdd  not  go  on  paying  her.  And, 
as  Wellington  had  not  the  heart  to  cast 
her  off  entirely,  he  kept  on  with  her. 

Thus  the  close  of  the  second  month 
found  the  hopes  of  what  one  may  call 
the  Sophy  Aid  Association  greatly 
drooped.  The  members  still  held  to 
their  resolution  to  do  all  they  reasona- 
bly could  for  Sophy,  but  the  fire  of  sym- 
pathy in  them  had  burned  down  into 
a  very  moderate  flame.  To  further  sub- 
due it,  the  fact  now  developed  that  So- 
phy was  holding  communications  with 
Tony.  The  first  hint  of  this  came  from 
Sophy  herself,  when  she  said  one  day  to 
Mrs.  Wellington,  "  Tony  he's  begun  agin 
plaguin'  me  to  be  took  back,  yust  like 
he  always  does." 

How  near  the  rage  of  utter  despair 
this  disclosure  must  have  brought  Mrs. 
Wellington  was  shown  b}'  the  energy 
(almost  fierceness)  mth  which  she  said, 
"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
have  been  to  see  that  dreadful  man?  " 

The  look  of  wonder  in  Sophy's  big, 
baby  eyes  changed  to  one  of  alarm,  and 
she  made  haste  to  answer,  "  Oh,  no,  I 
ain't  been  to  see  'im,  Miss  Wellington  ; 


I  ain't  been  near  'im.  He  wanted  me  to 
come,  but  I  wouldn't.  He  sent  one  of 
the  mens  from  the  jail  to  ast  me  to  come 
— two  or  three  times  he  sent  'im.  But 
I  says  to  'im,  '  If  Tony  wants  to  see 
me,'  I  says,  'he'll  yust  have  to  want  to. 
I  got  no  call  to  see  'im ;  I  seed  'im  too 
much  already. ' " 

"  That  was  right,  Sophy ;  exactly 
right,"  said  Mrs.  Wellington,  much  re- 
lieved ;  and  she  added,  "  They  must  be 
very  careless  at  the  jail  to  let  him  annoy 
you  so." 

"  He's  talked  'um  over  to  'he's  side. 
That's  Tony.  If  a  bodies  don't  know 
'im  how  he  does,  he  makes  'um  think 
it's  all  me's  and  the  childers'  faults. 
When  he's  out  I  don't  know  how  it  will 
be.  It's  two  weeks  yet  I  think  they 
got  'im  in  for.  Then  he'll  come  beggin' 
round,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  worse  'an 
ever." 

*'  Well,  Soj^hy,  there's  but  one  way  to 
do  ;  you  must  settle  it  with  him  right  at 
the  start.  Try  not  to  see  him  at  all; 
but  if  you  must  see  him,  tell  him  at 
once,  and  tell  him  in  a  way  that  will 
make  him  know  you  mean  it,  that  you 
are  done  with  him  forever." 

"Yes'm,  it's  no  use  his  comin'  back 
no  more.  It's  hard  for  me  doin'  for  my 
own  self  this  ways,  and  all  the  childers 
on  me  ;  and  if  he  got  he's  place  back  on 
the  brewery  agin,  that  would  be  a  great 
help,  on'y  for  'im  bein'  mean  to  us  agin. 
But  what  you  say.  Miss  Wellington, 
that's  all  I  can  do." 

A  few  weeks  later  Mrs.  Yardley  re- 
ceived a  shock  several  degrees  sharper 
than  Mrs.  Wellington's.  She  saw  at  So- 
phy's door  a  man  who,  she  was  almost 
certain,  must  be  Tony.  She  at  once 
communicated  with  Mrs.  Johns,  but, 
not  being  perfectly  certain,  she  pledged 
Mrs.  Johns  to  secrecy  and  to  aid  in  fur- 
ther observations.  The  next  day  Mrs. 
Johns  saw  Tony  there  unmistakably, 
and  then  she  and  IMrs.  Y'ardley  went  to 
confer  with  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson, 
"  he  has  been  about  the  house  every 
day  for  a  week.  Mr.  Thompson  has 
seen  him  as  he  passed  in  his  way  to  the 
factory."  But  Mrs.  Thompson  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  living  there  ;  he 
might  merely  have  chanced  to  be  there 
when  Mr.  Thompson  passed. 
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They  went  together  to  advise  with 
Mrs.  Wellington.  Mrs.  Wellington 
could  not  quite  believe  that  Sophy  and 
Tony  were  actually  living  together. 
She  had  seen  Sophy  but  yesterday,  and 
Sophy  had  not  said  even  that  Tony  was 
free.  She  was  to  come  again  to-morrow, 
and  Mrs.  Wellington  would  find  out. 
And  find  out  she  did. 

"  No,  Miss  Wellington,"  said  Sophy,  "I 
ain't  took  'im  back.  I  told  'im  it  was 
no  good  for  'im  to  talk  so  nice  and  cry 
and  say  he  was  so  lonesome  after  the 
childers,  'cause  I  wouldn't  took  'im  back 
no  more  ;  and  he  could  yust  go  where- 
ever  he  wanted.  But  he  yust  forced 
hisself  back,  and  then  I  diddin  say  an- 
other vord  to  'im,  'cause  I  saw  he  was 
bound  to  have  his  own  way  no  matter 
what  I  said.  He's  goin'  to  get  his  place 
back,  dough,  on  the  brewery  —  next 
week,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  he'll  get  it." 


IV. 

Casting  hungrily  about  for  one  small 
good  that  might  come  of  the  folly  of 
Sophy's  reunion  with  Tony,  her  baffled 
patrons  said  to  themselves  that  at  least 
she  would  now  have  leisure  to  bring  her 
household  into  a  little  order  and  air  of 
comfort.  But  Sophy  disclosed  no  sense 
of  this  advantage.  The  little  girls  still 
rolled  in  the  gutters,  their  heads  un- 
bonneted,  their  hair  uncombed  and  fall- 
ing in  clammy  strings  down  their  backs 
and  about  their  faces,  and  their  frocks 
rent  and  greasy  ;  and  when  Mrs.  Well- 
ington, wondering  at  the  continuance  of 
their  sorry  aspect,  asked  what  had  be- 
come of  all  the  stuffs  and  garments  that 
had  been  given  Sophy,  to  be  made  up 
for  them,  Sophy  explained  that  she 
"  diddin  never  got  no  time  yet  to  sew." 

At  length,  hope  found  not  even  chaff 
to  feed  on,  and  Mrs.  Wellington  and 
her  associates  must  now  have  resigned 
Sophy  righteously  and  rigidly  to  her 
fate,  but  for  a  fresh  misfortune,  to  the 
production  of  which  clearly  she  herself 
had  not  contributed.  Tony  lost  his 
place.  And  in  his  adversity  Sophy  dis- 
covered a  loyalty  to  him  that  won  her 
still  further  grace.  "  Tony  diddin  mean 
to  do  nothings  wrong  that  time.  Miss 
Wellington,"  said  she,  "I'm  sure  he  did- 


din. It  was  the  foreman's  own  fault. 
He  had  no  ride  to  blame  'im  for  what 
he  diddin  done.  And  Tony  he's  got 
some  pride  and  he  knowed  he  always 
doned  he's  vork  ride  ;  and  the  fore- 
man he  knowed  he  always  doned  it  ride 
too.  And  then  to  come  scoldin'  at  'im, 
when  he  knowed  he  was  quick-like  any- 
ways. And  Tony  diddin  knock  'im 
down  ride  off  already.  He  says  to  'im 
as  it  wasn't  'im  he  should  blame  ;  but 
he  diddin  mind,  and  then  Tony  he  was 
made  so  mad  that  he  doned  it  before  he 
knowed.  That  wasn't  ride  to  knock  'im 
down,  and  I  says  to  'im,  '  Tony,  that 
wasn't  ride  for  you.'  But  Tony  he  says 
the  foreman  had  no  business  to  done 
what  he  doned.  And  that's  how  he  got 
turned  awa}^.  And  I'm  afraid.  Miss 
Wellington,  now  he  don't  got  no  vork 
he  gets  trinkin'.  He  ain't  trinkt  none 
yet,  and  he  says  he  won't  trink  none 
neider.  But  I  know  he  get  very  dis- 
courage when  he  don't  got  no  vork." 

If  Tony  had  not  already  stood  as  low 
in  the  esteem  of  Sophy's  l3enefactors  as 
possible,  the  occasion  of  his  dismissal 
would  have  wrought  him  a  decided  re- 
duction. As  it  was,  it  simply  confirmed 
opinion  against  him.  For  Sophy's  sake, 
however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  little 
that  could  be  done  for  him,  must  be. 
For  one  thing,  Wellington  bought  his 
winter's  stock  of  coal  before  he  was 
quite  ready,  and  gave  Tony  the  job  of 
carrying  it  from  the  street  to  the  bins 
in  the  cellar. 

Tony  achieved  this  task  in  a  man- 
ner that  raised  a  small  commotion  in 
the  Wellington  household.  On  coming 
home  one  evening,  Wellington  was  in- 
formed by  his  wife  that  Tony  was  just 
finishing.  Wellington  refused  to  be- 
lieve her.  In  the  time  he  had  been  at 
work,  Wellington  declared,  Tony  could 
not  have  got  in  five  tons  of  coal,  mucli 
less  ten.  But  on  going  into  the  cellar 
to  see  for  himseK,  he  was  moved  to  ex- 
claim, "  Why,  Tony,  you  work  like  a 
steam-engine." 

Tony  grinned  like  a  flattered  bash- 
ful boy.  "  Oh,  I  dun  knaw.  Dot  vas 
lide  vork,  MeeserVell'n'ton.  It  vas  blay 
along  mit  liftin'  dose  kegs  on  der  prew- 
ery.  Dot's  pooty  heavy,  Meeser  Vell-'n- 
'ton,  dose  pig  kegs  vull  mit  peer.  Dose 
leedle  kegs,  dey  don't  make  so  much — 
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no,  dey're  lide  ;  a  schild  could  leeft 
dem,  I  dink,  almost.  Bud  dem  pig 
vellers — dot  makes  a  veller  schwed  some- 
times. Yez,  you  got  pooty  schtrong  by 
vork  like  dot,  I  dink,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton." 

For  all  his  long  acquaintance  with 
Tony  at  second-hand,  this  was  Welling- 
ton's first  sight  of  the  man.  He  found 
his  prefigurements  of  him  quite  mis- 
taken. He  had  expected  a  counte- 
nance reddened  by  too  deep  devotion  to 
the  cup,  and  that  he  saw.  He  had  ex- 
pected too  a  body  betokening  great 
strength,  and  that  he  saw.  But  the 
body  he  had  preconceived  was  such  as 
we  associate  with  what  we  are  wont  to 
describe  as  the  strength  of  an  ox,  a 
body,  by  the  way,  that  does  the  ox  injus- 
tice. Tony's  was  not  of  this  sort.  It  had 
no  grossness,  and  yet  it  made  no  secret 
of  its  power.  It  was,  indeed,  nearly 
perfect  in  its  proportions  ;  and,  for  the 
body  of  a  laborer,  it  was  remarkably 
straight  and  erect.  But  what  most 
moved  Wellington's  admiration  was  the 
fellow's  eye.  The  brewery  and  its  temp- 
tations had  as  yet  left  that  untarnished. 
It  was  a  large,  purplish-blue  eye,  won- 
derfully alert  and  sparkling  under  its 
long  black  lashes. 

Wellington  was  pleased,  too,  at  the 
neatness  of  his  work.  When  all  else 
was  done,  he  set  the  cellar  in  as  perfect 
order  as  if  he  had  been  the  most  care- 
ful of  housewives.  So  patiently  did  he 
bore  out  the  dust  in  all  the  corners 
with  his  broom,  that  Wellington  grew 
tired  for  him,  and  said,  "  Oh,  Tony,  you 
give  yourself  too  much  pains." 

"Naw,  your  vibe  she  like  to  have  it 
all  nize,  I  knaw  dot.  Und  I  like  mine 
own  zelf  to  have  it  all  nize  doo.  Dings 
eftry-vich-vay,  I  not  like  dot,  naw,  naw. 
Now  I  got  some  dime,  I  vix  up  my  yord. 
Yez-zir,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  you  not  knaw 
dot  yord  nex'  dime.  I  dell  Louisa  und 
Elijah,  ven  I  pin  zo  busy,  dey  shall  vix 
it  up,  but  dey  don'd.  Childers  dey  not 
like  to  vork  much.  But  I  vas  a  great 
vellers  alwavs  to  have  dings  need.  Yez- 
zir." 

When  he  had  finished,  Wellington 
put  into  his  hand  double  the  sum  ne 
would  usually  expect  to  pay  for  such  a 
service  ;  and,  much  to  his  sui-prise, 
Tony  cried,  "Naw,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton, 
dot's  doo  much.     It  is  vort  not  more  als 


halb  dot,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton.  I  not  vant 
so  much." 

But  Wellington  insisted  and  hinted 
that  he  might  want  his  help  again  ;  and 
then  Tony  yielded,  saying,  "Veil,  you 
gif  me  some  more  vork  to  do,  den  dot 
makes  it  ride.  But  dese  vat  I  done  now 
dot's  so  leedle,  und  you  und  your  vibe 
you  been  so  gind  to  my  Soph}',  I  charge 
you  not  one  zent,  but  you  knaw  how  it 
vas  dot  I  ain't  now  got  no  blace  no 
more,  und  only  for  dese  vat  you  gif  me 
in  my  hand  now  I  ain't  got  no  moneys 
neider.  I  like  to  vork  for  you  some 
more,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton.  Yez-zir,  I 
like  such  a  mans  like  you  ;  and  your 
vibe  she  vas  a  nize  lady,  a  gind  lady. 
Sophy  she  got  no  zuch  a  goot  vriend 
als  her.  Veil,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  goot- 
pye. 

"  I  must  say,"  said  Wellington  on  re- 
joining his  wife,  "I  don't  believe  that 
fellow  Tony  is  as  black  as  he  is 
painted." 

"  And  that's  the  belief  I  came  to  this 
afternoon,"  returned  Mrs.  Wellington, 
laughing.  "  Knowing  he  was  Tony,  at 
first  I  was  half  afraid  of  him  ;  but  as 
I  watched  him  passing  the  -^dndow  with 
his  loads,  and  never  stopping  to  rest  or 
to  loiter,  I  became  interested  in  it ;  and, 
finally,  I  went  out  and  talked  to  him  a 
little.  There  is  something  almost  at- 
tractive about  him." 

"Yes,  decidedly.  No  doubt  he's  an 
ugly  fellow  when  he  is  angry.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  rather  not  fall  into  his  hands 
then.  How  that  foreman  at  the  brew- 
ery must  have  gone  down  before  him  ! " 
And  the  two  now  fairly  shook  with 
pleasure  at  thought  of  the  unlucky  inci- 
dent that  but  a  few  days  before  had 
shocked  them  unspeakably.  Certainly 
Tony  was  a  magician,  whatever  else  he 
might  be. 

The  next  day  Wellington  went  inin- 
ning  about  town,  inquiring  wherever  he 
thought  it  at  all  worth  while,  to  find 
Tony  a  situation.  He  found  none  ;  but, 
luckily,  before  the  resolution  not  to 
drink  had  worn  quite  through  its  last 
strand,  Tony  foimd  one  for  himself. 
Then,  a  little  later,  his  offence  at  the 
brewery  was  forgiven  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  service  there. 

About  this  time  Sophy  forfeited  the 
little  favor  that  had  been  renewed  to 
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her,  by  bringing  forth  another  treasure, 
to,  as  Wellington  impatiently  phrased 
it,  "  disfigure  the  landscape  and  clog 
the  gutters."  This  misdemeanor  of 
Sophy's  wr.s  perhaps  more  severely  rep- 
robated by  Mrs.  Wellington  than  by 
either  Mrs.  Yardley,  Mrs.  Johns,  or  Mrs. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  Wellington  being  her- 
self childless.  Her  relations  with  So- 
phy were  at  once  reduced  to  a  strictly 
business  basis. 


V. 


When  Sophy  and  Tony  again  fell 
into  conflict  (and,  of  course,  fall  into 
conflict  again  they  must :  that  was  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  elements,  like  the 
conflicts  between  water  and  wind),  the 
Wellingtons  first  learned  of  it  through 
the  newspapers  ;  for  Sophy  and  Tony 
had  now  removed  into  another  quarter 
of  the  town. 

"  It  had  to  come,  I  suppose  ;  and  now 
that  they  are  into  it,  they  should  be  left 
to  get  out  as  best  they  can."  So  said 
Mrs.  Wellington,  and  Welhngton  per- 
fectly agreed  with  her.  And  having 
thus  assured  themselves  that  wisdom 
and  duty  dictated  a  policy  of  scrupulous 
non-interference,  Wellington  said  that 
he  believed  he  would  go  down  to  So- 
phy's and  see  what  could  be  done.  They 
must  be  got  together  again  if  possible, 
that  was  certain.  And  herein  Mrs.  Wel- 
lington perfectly  agreed  with  him. 

"  I  ain't  seed  'im  no  more  since  ges- 
terday,  Mr.  Wellington,"  said  Sophy, 
when  Wellington  had  been  let  in  and 
given  a  chair.  "About  ten  o'clock,  I 
think  it  was,  gesterday  morning  that  he 
been  here.  No,  he  diddin  come  in.  He 
said  I  should  let  'im  in,  but  I  told  'im 
he  should  yust  go  off,  'cause  if  he  did- 
din I  must  got  the  police." 

"But  don't  you  think  you  ought  to 
get  together  and  straighten  out  your 
differences  ?  "   asked  Wellington. 

"  Took  'im  back  agin,  you  mean  ? 
No,  I  couldn't,  Mr.  Wellington,  I 
couldn't  took  'im  back  no  more.  I'd 
been  avraid  to  took  'im  back,  Mr.  Wel- 
lington, after  he  acted  the  way  he  done." 

"  And  you  don't  know  where  he  is 
now?" 

"No,   I  don't,  Mr.  Wellington.     He 


was  goin'  to  Chicago,  he  said  ;  but  he 
diddin  gone  yet,  like  he  said  he  was. 
Annie,  she  saw  'im  this  afternoon  at 
Steifel's  saloon.  He  stopped  her  when 
he  happened  to  saw  her  passin,'  and  he 
give  her  a  five  zents  and  told  her  she 
should  never  forget  papa,  and  tell  mam- 
ma and  Louisa  that  we  never  see  'im  no 
more.  And  Annie  she  comed  home  all 
cryin'.  if  he  bees  trinkin'  agin,  and 
that's  what  he's  doin,'  youll  find  'im 
there,  at  Mr.  Steifel's.  If  he  don't  be 
there,  then  I  don't  know  where  you  find 
'im,  Mr.  Wellington.  But  I  couldn't 
took  'im  back  no  more,  Mr.  Welling- 
ton." 

Wellington  had  entered  the  house  with 
only  the  vaguest,  loosest  plan  in  mind, 
and  he  came  out  with  no  plan  at  all. 
The  night  was  dark  and  muggy  ;  there 
were  no  pavements  in  that  part  of  the 
town,  and  the  street-lamps  were  few  and 
dim  ;  and,  as  he  went  i:)icking  his  way 
and,  for  all  his  care,  sousing  into  a  pool 
of  water  here  and  a  bit  of  mire  there,  he 
pronounced  himself  little  better  than  a 
fool  for  having  left  home,  and  resolved 
to  get  back  there  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  in  the  way  he  came  upon  Steifel's 
saloon,  sending  forth  odors  that  de- 
clared felicity  at  least  in  its  name  ;  and 
he  concluded  to  look  in.  Tony  was 
there,  in  the  very  act  of  finishing  off  a 
glass  of  beer  ;  and,  apparently,  he  was 
little,  if  any,  the  worse  for  his  potations. 

"  Yez,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  dot's  a  pooty 
pad  schrabe  we  been  in,"  said  he,  as  in 
compliance  with  Wellington's  desire  for 
a  little  private  talk  with  him,  they  came 
forth  and  set  off  down  a  quiet  street. 
"  My  vibe  she  shut  the  door  of  my  own 
house  in  my  vace,  ven  I  vant  to  got  some 
dings  dot's  my  own.  Dey  ton't  been  her 
dings  at  all.  I  call  dot  pooty  pad, 
Meeser  Vell'n'ton.     Yez-zir." 

"  But,  Tony,  are  you  sure  you  have  al- 
ways done  exactly  right  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  been  a  goot  man,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton. 
Yez-zir,  I  been  a  goot  man.  No  besser 
man  in  dese  town.  I  vork.  Meeser 
Schneebad  he  tell  you.  He  got  no  man 
in  he's  prewer}'  vat  done  he's  vork  als 
me.  Four  o'clock  I'm  up,  Messer  Vell'n'- 
ton, effry  morgen.  But  my  Sophy,  she 
not  up,  naw  ;  nor  Louisa.  I  must  get 
my  breakfast  my  own  zelf — effry  mor- 
gen, Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  I  must." 
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He  paused  as  if  for  some  comment 
from  Wellington,  but  Wellington  deemed 
it  imprudent  for  a  peace-maker  to  offer 
one  just  there. 

*'i  say  nutting,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  not 
so  much  as  a  vord.  I  go  off  by  my  vork, 
und  'um  schleepin.'  Und  ven  I  come 
home  von  my  vork  to  get  my  dinner  und 
to  get  my  zupper,  how  is  it  ?  Sophy  she 
says  I  gif  her  moneys,  and  den  I  have 
vat's  petter.  I  gif  her  moneys  ;  effry 
veek  I  gif  her  some,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton, 
ten,  twelve,  vifteen  tollars  sometimes. 
Und  she  have  some  moneys  too  ;  she 
vorks.  Yez-zir,  I  been  a  goot  man, 
Meeser  Vell'n'ton." 

"  But  it's  no  more  than  a  man's  duty 
to  take  care  of  his  family,"  suggested 
Wellington. 

"I  (look  care  of  'um.  Effry  veek,  I 
tell  you,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  I  gif  moneys 
— ten,  twelve,  vifteen  tollars,  I  gif.  Dot 
ton't  been  ride,  to  gif  all  I  made.  I  keep 
some  dings,  'cause  I  dink  sometimes  I 
like  to  bought  me  a  house  of  my  own. 
Oh,  I  got  zome  moneys ;  Meeser 
Schneebad  he  keep  'um  for  me.  I  ain't 
strapped.  Sophy,  she  ton't  know  dot. 
I  nefer  dell  I  got  some  moneys  ;  I  make 
dot  a  zecret  from  her.  I  can  go  vay  ; 
und  I  get  vork  too.  On  Chicago,  on  St. 
Louis,  on  Zinzinnati,  all  dose  blaces  I 
get  vork.  Dose  prewers  they  knaw  me, 
I'm  a  goot  man.  Yez-zir,  Meeser  Vell'n'- 
ton, I'm  a  goot  man.  Und  I  go  vay,  dot's 
vat  I  do.  I  go  on  Chicago  ;  I  go  to- 
morrow." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  don't  want  to  go  away," 
protested  Wellington.  "  You  must  stay 
here  and  help  take  care  of  your  children. 
You  know  Sophy  can't  take  care  of  them 
alone." 

"  Yez,  der  childers  ;  dot  makes  me 
veel  pooty  pad,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton.  Den's 
ven  I  got  mad  sometimes,  ven  I  come 
home  und  I  zee  nopody  ton't  took  no 
care  of  'um,  und  der  house  is — veil,  you 
knaw,  Meeser  VeU'n'ton.  I  like  to  have 
somedings  need  around,  und  de  childers 
to  be  zo  dey  ton't  look  zo.  Louisa's  all 
the  droubles.  Dot  ton't  been  ride  for  a 
young  girl  to  run  der  streets  und  been 
zittin'  up  zo  late  effry  nide ;  und,  ven  I 
say  she  shall  stay  home  und  done  some 
vork,  she  ton't  mind  me  vat  I  say ;  und 
Sophy  she  says  I'm  mean  to  Louisa,  und 
she   shaU  do   vat  she  likes.     Und  dot 


makes  a  man  pooty  mad.  I  been  her 
fader,  und  if  she  been  my  schild  und  I 
been  her  fader,  den  it's  ride  I  tell  her 
vat  she  shall  do.  Und  EUjah,  he's  pig 
now,  und  he  not  vork  none  neider, 
'cause  he  got  de  bastings  consumptions 
on  'im.  De  consumptions !  De  lazi- 
ness, dot's  vat  he  got  on  'im,  all  von 
Sophy.  She  yust  spoil  'im.  Naw, 
Meeser  Vell'n'ton,  I  go  vay  ;  I  ton't  try 
no  more." 

"  No,  don't  say  that  yet,"  urged  Well- 
ington ;  "  let's  have  a  talk  with  Sophy." 

"No,  I  go  on  Chicago.  I  get  vork 
dere  quick  'nough.  I  got  some  vriends 
dere.  I  gone  to-day,  o'ny  for  my 
moneys  mit  Meeser  Schneebad  ;  he  vas 
avay." 

"Well,  we'll  go  and  see  Sophy  any- 
how." 

"She  not  zee  us,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton. 
Gesterday  she  shut  der  toor  in  my  vace 
und  say  she  not  vant  to  zee  me  nefer. 
No,  dot's  no  use,  Meeser  Vell'n'ton." 

Little  by  little,  however,  he  yielded  to 
Wellington's  persuasions.  And  Sophy 
did  not  refuse  them  entrance.  But 
nothing  came  of  the  interview,  and 
Wellington  retired  from  it  disgusted 
with  all  the  parties  to  it,  with  himself 
not  least.  The  next  day  Tony  disap- 
peared from  town.  To  w^hich  of  the 
cities  that  stood  ready  to  welcome  a 
man  of  his  merits  he  went,  nobody 
knew,  and  probably  nobody  cared. 

For  all  her  obstinacy  in  completing 
the  separation,  Sophy  met  the  ensuing 
responsibilities  with  very  little  spirit, 
and  Mrs.  Wellington,  Mrs.  Yardley, 
Mrs.  Johns,  and  Mrs.  Thompson  found 
her  a  heavier,  more  hopeless  charge 
than  ever  before.  In  a  week  or  two  she 
was  on  the  point  of  being  ejected  from 
her  house  for  not  paying  the  rent,  and 
no  sooner  had  she  been  rescued  from 
this  danger  than  she  hung  on  the  brink 
of  another  as  desperate.  She  was  still 
able,  however,  to  indulge  herself  in  a 
luxury  of  quite  a  rare  sort.  "Next 
week,  I  think  it  is,"  she  said  one  day  to 
Mrs.  Wellington,  "  I  get  my  divorce." 

"  Your  divorce  ? "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wellington,  in  wonder. 

"  Yes,  I  get  one  on  the  court.  The 
neighbors  they  say  it's  the  on'y  ways  to 
keep  Tony  from  troublin'  me  agin,  and 
they  tell  me  I  should  see  a  law^'er  about 
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it.  And  I  went  and  see  a  lawyer,  lawyer 
Suter  it  was,  and  he  says  it's  the  on'y 
ways  too.  And  then  I  says  he  should 
get  me  one,  'cause  I  was  afraid  of  Tony." 

Altogether,  it  was  perhaps  as  welcome 
a  piece  of  news  as  she  had  ever  received, 
when  one  day  word  came  to  Mrs.  Well- 
ington that  Sophy's  sisters  in  Grinds- 
town  had  written  that,  if  she  would  re- 
move there,  they  would  find  work  for  her 
and  do  all  they  could  to  aid  her.  Even 
the  fact  that  Sophy  lacked  all  means  of 
accomplishing  the  removal  did  not  les- 
sen Mrs.  Wellington's  sense  of  relief. 
*'  They  can  be  got  there  somehow,"  she 
said  resolutely,  and  hastened  to  confer 
with  Mrs.  Yardley,  Mrs.  Johns,  and  Mrs. 
Thompson. 

On  a  hint  dropped  to  the  township 
trustee,  that  it  would  be  a  clear  gain  for 
the  poor-fund  during  the  coming  winter, 
that  officer  agreed  to  pay  all  the  rail- 
road fares.  This,  the  most  important 
difficulty,  thus  happily  surmounted,  the 
ladies  next  applied  themselves  to  bring- 
ing the  family's  apparel  into  a  reason- 
able decency  for  the  journey.  Mrs. 
Yardley  made  over  an  old  bonnet  of 
Sophy's  with  some  ribbon  from  an  old  one 
of  her  own.  Mrs.  Johns  regenerated  an 
old  gown.  Other  rene wings  and  patch- 
ings and  piecings  were  achieved  with  the 
wonted  skill  and  economy  of  women  in 
such  works.  And,  so  happy  was  the  sum 
of  theso  b.bors,  that  any  of  her  old 
friends  must  have  looked  twice  to  rec- 
ognize Sophy  in  the  woman  who,  at  last, 
stood  in  the  station  with  a  perfectly 
clean  baby  in  her  arms  and,  as  the  train 
approached,  cried  out,  "  Now,  you  mind 
you  don't  drop  nothing,  Elijah,  and  be 


keerful  from  the  cars.  And,  Helena, 
you  be  keerful  too  ;  took  Susie's  and 
Ketie's  hand.  Took  her  hand,  Susie  and 
Eetie,  took  Helena's  hand.  Gussie  and 
Annie,  yous  stay  by  mamma ;  catch  holt 
to  my  dress." 

Louisa  was  not  of  the  company.  She 
had  declined  to  go,  alleging  as  her 
reason  for  staying  behind  the  prospect 
of  "  a  place  to  live  out."  Mrs.  Yardley 
discovered,  though,  or  at  least  was  per- 
suaded that  she  discovered,  that  what 
held  Louisa  back  was  a  lover,  from  whom 
she  was  loath  to  part. 

As  the  train  moved  away  Mrs.  Johns 
said,  with  the  sigh  of  one  who  fears  his 
happiness  is  too  great  to  last,  "  Now,  if 
they'll  only  stay  !  " 

"Wouldn't  it  be  dreadful  if  they 
didn't  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Thompson. 

"  But  they'll  not,"  said  Mrs.  Welling- 
ton and  Mrs.  Yardley,  almost  in  concert. 


Five  or  six  months  later  Wellington's 
attention  was  attracted  by  something 
familiar  in  the  neat  figure  and  untidy 
dress  of  a  young  girl  a  little  ahead  of 
him  in  the  street.  At  the  next  corner 
the  girl  turned,  and  they  met  face  to 
face.  *'  Why,  Louisa,  is  it  you  ?  "  said 
Wellington,  more  in  conclusion  to  his 
own  reflections  than  in  address  to  her. 
"  Your  mother  and  the  children  are  still 
at  Grindstown3  are  they  ?  " 

"  Yes,  still  there,"  answered  Louisa. 
"  And  your  father,  what  of  him  ?  " 
"  Oh,  he's  yust  the  same  like  he  always 
was  ;  mean  as  ever." 

"But  he  is  not  with  them  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  with  'um — this  good 
whiles." 
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THE  ARCTIC  HIGHLANDER. 

By  Benjamin  Sharp,  Ph.D. 
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Toy  Sled  and  Figure  of  Carved  Ivory,  slightly  reduced  in 
size. 


IN  1813,  Sir  John  Ross  discovered  an 
isolated  race  of  human  beings  num- 
bering about  two  hundred  souls,  liv- 
ing on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  North 
Greenland.  To  this  community  he  gave 
the  romantic  name  of  "  Arctic  Highland- 
ers," a  name  which  unfortunately  is  mis- 
leading ;  for  they  are  a  littoral  people 
and  cannot  inhabit  the  arctic  highland, 
as  it  is  an  everlasting  ice-cap,  and  more- 
over they  will  not  even  visit  it,  for  this 
inland  ice  is  to  them  a  region  of  terror  ; 
a  land  where  abide  their  demons  and 
evil  spirits. 

At  the  present  day  they  number,  as 
near  as  can  be  estimated,  about  the 
same  as  when  the  knowledge  of  them 
came  to  the  civilized  world  ;  nor  have 
they  increased  their  territory,  but  live 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  mountainous 
coast,  which  is  left  bare  during  the 
summer  months,  by  the  retreat  of  the 
winter  snows.  They  could  not  be  more 
cut  oif  from  other  human  beings,  did 
they  live  on  some  small  oceanic  island. 
Practically  they  do  live  on  an  island,  for 
they  are  surrounded  by  water  ;  by  great 
expanses  of  solid  water  ;  for  they  never 
pass  the  ice  barrier  of  the  great  Hum- 
boldt Glacier,  with  its  sea  face  of  sixty 
miles  ;  they  never  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mer foot  of  the  "ice-blink,"  some  two 
thousand  feet  above  sea-level ;  nor  at- 
tempt to  wander  south  over  the  vast 
ice-floes  of  Melville  Bay,  one  hundred 


miles  in  extent.  At  79°  north  latitude, 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  Humboldt 
Glacier,  is  a  collection  of  huts  known 
as  Etah,  their  most  northern  settlement, 
while  at  Cape  York,  in  latitude  75^  55'  N., 
probably  their  largest  encampment,  is 
their  southern  limit,  and  which,  as  near 
as  we  could  determine  by  the  sign  lan- 
guage, they  call  Pitanito.'^  Their  coun- 
tiy  may  be  said  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  miles  long  and  from 
three  to  five  miles  in  breadth. 

Living  on  this  strip  of  land,  upon 
which  grows  not  an  edible  plant,  they 
subsist  entirely  upon  flesh  and  blub- 
ber obtained  from  the  sea  by  their  own 
exertions  and  eaten  raw ;  their  wants 
are  few ;  their  means  of  gratifying  these 
wants,  fewer.  It  is  said  the  only  vege- 
tal food  ever  obtained  by  these  people 
is  the  half-digested  moss  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  the  reindeer — a  great  deli- 
cacy— at  least  to  those  "  eaters  of  raw 
flesh,"  these  Eskimatsik,  as  their  western 
brothers  are  tenned  by  the  Red  Indians 
of  America.  From  this  we  have  our 
word  Eskimo. 

Whence  came  they?  It  is  held  by 
some  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  pre- 
glacial  man,  having  retreated  with  the 
great  ice  cap  which  covered  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  as  far  south  as  middle 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  ;  until 
now,  the  Arctic  Highlanders  remaining 
close  to  the  perpetual  ice  are  the  most 
northern  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 
Their  short  stature,  their  high  cheek- 
bones, and  their  almond-shaped  eyes, 
certainly  suggest  a  Mongolian  origin, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  a  race 
which  has  come  from  North  America 
to  their  present  abode.  That  they 
came   from   some   wooded    country   is 

•  Pronounced,  Pee-tdn  ee-to. 
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shown  by  a  word  in  their  vocabulary, 
sigssik — the  squirrel,  pre-eminently  a 
forest  animal,  and  one  which  has  never 
existed  in  Greenland  ;  and  furthermore, 
their  traditions  tell  of  their  being  driven 
out  of  a  fair  land  by  red  men,  tunuit 
(singular,  tunek),  a  word  still  used  by 
mothers  to  frighten  children  into  good 
behavior. 

Government  they  seem  not  to  have, 
the  oldest  man  of  the  family  at  most 
ruling  that  family.  Of  the  customs,  as 
marriage  and  religion,  httle  or  nothing 
is  kno^Ti,  but  we  hope  that  the  investi- 
gations of  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary,  who 
is  now  among  these  people,  will  throw 
much  light  upon  this  interesting  chap- 
ter of  their  story.* 

A  few  days  after  leaving  Lieutenant 
Peary  in  his  winter  quarters  at  McCor- 
mick  Bay,  we  were  skirting  the  high 
wild  shores  of  Cape  York.  A  dense  veil 
of  fog  shrouded  the  mountain -tops,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  water,  gave  us 
but  glimpses  of  the  black  rugged  coast. 
Here  and  there  a  glacier  front  rose  as 
an  ice -wall  from  the  sea,  or  a  strip  of 
snow  in  some  gorge  lay  unmelted  on  ac- 
count of  its  protected  position.  AU  at 
once  came  through  the  fog  a  faint  cry 
of  "  Ky-mo,  ky-mo  !  " 

"  There  are  the  Yaks  ;  ky-mo,  ky-mo  ! " 
answered  the  lookout  on  the  forecastle 
head.  Presently  we  could  see  three  con- 
ical skin  tents  perched  upon  the  side 
of  a  bleak  mountain  spur.  About  a  doz- 
en small  creatures  were  running  about, 
some  waved  their  arms,  while  others 
skipped  over  the  huge  bowlders  to  get  to 
the  shore,  from  which  ran  a  great  ice-floe 
to  the  south  and  east.  Before  we  had 
made  fast,  a  kayak  had  been  launched, 
paddled  alongside,  and  hoisted  with  its 
inmate  on  board. 

He  was  a  fine -looking  fellow,  this 
"Yak,"  as  the  whalemen  call  these  Arc- 
tic Highlanders,  in  contra-distinction  to 
the  "Huskle"  of  southern  Greenland. 
His  copper-colored  face  peered  through 
the  hood  of  his  timiak,  his  bright  eyes 
twinkled  through  the  long  straight 
black  hair,  which  fell  from  his  forehead 
to  about  the  level  of  his  nose.  His  jack- 
et, if  the  seal -skin  coat  and  hood  com- 
bined could  be  so  designated,  reached 

•  The  results  of  these  investigations  will  appear  after 
his  return  in  the  pages  of  Scribnbb's  Magazine. 


but  little  below  his  waist,  but  low 
enough  to  cover  the  tops  of  his  knee- 
breeches,  or  koslik,  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  polar  bear.  His  feet,  encased 
in  high  moccasins  or  kamik,  the  only 
part  of  his  attire  from  which  the  hair 
had  been  removed,  were  remarkably 
small,  as  were  his  delicately  -  shaped 
hands. 

He  gazed  about  the  vessel  as  if  he 
were  afflicted  with  "  stiff  neck."  This 
peculiarity  was  observable  in  all  those 
who  came  aboard,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
caused  by  the  constant  wearing  of  the 
stiff  hood  of  the  timiak,  which  does  not 
allow  a  free  movement  of  the  head,  so 
that  when  one  wishes  to  look  at  some- 
thing at  his  side,  the  body  is  turned  at 
the  waist,  while  little  or  no  movement  is 
made  at  the  neck. 

But  little  time  had  elapsed  after  the 
arrival  of  the  kayaker,  before  the  decks 
were  crowded  with  men,  women,  and 
children  from  the  village  we  had  first 
seen  on  the  mountain  side,  as  well  as 
from  another  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  eastward.  They  came  run- 
ning over  the  ice,  in  a  peculiar  wad- 
dling fashion,  their  arms  swinging  at 
their  sides,  the  palm  forward  and  the 
thumbs  stuck  outward  ;  their  mittens 
scarcely  covered  their  small  hands,  so 
that  their  brown  wrists  were  left  quite 
bare.  Many  of  the  younger  women  had 
on  their  backs  papooses,  and  their  little 
heads  and  bright  eyes  peered  curious- 
ly out  from  the  side  of  the  mother's 
hood.  The  mothers  seemed  very  affec- 
tionate to  their  children,  talking  and 
cooing  to  them  now  and  again,  and  when 
the  children  were  restless,  they  would 
dance  or  jump  them,  by  working  their 
shoulders  up  and  down.  Offer  a  little 
piece  of  cracker,  or  bit  of  candy,  and  a 
little  brown  hand  would  be  thrust  out 
from  the  mother's  neck,  seize  the  pres- 
ent, and  be  instantly  withdrawn.  The 
children  who  are  carried  in  this  manner 
are  naked,  lying  against  the  bare  back 
of  the  mother,  and  are  kept  from  slip- 
ping down  the  back  by  a  thong  of  wal- 
rus hide,  ingeniously  secured  outside 
of  the  timiak  below  the  child  and  fast- 
ened in  front  by  a  toggle  of  ivory. 
When  the  mother  wished  to  take  a  child 
out  of  its  little  nest  on  her  back,  she 
threw  back  her  hood,  and  stooping  for- 
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ward  so  that  her  head  was  brought  on  a 
level  with  her  knees,  shook  or  hunched 
her  back  until  the  child  had  been 
slipped  far  enough  out  for  her  to  grasp 
it  by  the  arms  ;  then  still  keeping  her 
position,  she  would  drag  it  forth. 


Even  the  little  children  would  catch  up 
a  piece  of  blubber,  stick  one  end  of  it 
into  the  mouth  and  saw  away  at  it  with 
a  dull  knife  until  the  morsel  was  severed, 
which  was  then  swallowed  whole. 

The  Little  Auks,  which  fly  about  these 


Bows   Strung  and   Unstrung. 


The  larger  children  wandered  about 
the  decks,  examining  everything,  peer- 
ing into  boxes  and  barrels,  and  peeping 
into  the  cabin  sky-lights,  without  a  word 
or  at  most  only  a  whisper  to  their  com- 
panions. When  spoken  to,  they  would 
make  a  very  solemn,  half -frightened  face, 
but  the  merry  twinkle  in  their  coal-black 
eyes  showed  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
this  great  event  of  their  lives.  They 
clambered  into  the  deck-house,  where 
they  saw  pieces  of  black  stone  put  into 
the  stove,  and  opening  wide  their  eyes 
in  amazement,  when  they  saw  it  take 
fire  and  burn,  they  cried  "Ee,  ee  !  "  and 
called  their  parents,  who  appeared  as 
much  astonished  as  the  children  at  this 
novel  sight. 

The  natives  had  evidently  come  to  stay, 
as  some  of  them  brought  their  lunch 
in  the  shape  of  narwhal  heads,  which 
they  dragged  over  the  ice  to  the  ship 
by  the  long  spiral  ivory  horns.  These 
horns  were  speedily  hacked  out  of  the 
skull  and  traded  for  a  steel  knife  or  two. 
When  they  lunched,  a  ^iece  of  blubber 
was  cut  from  the  narwhal's  head  and  one 
end  of  it  put  into  the  mouth  ;  it  was 
then  sliced  off,  the  knife  passing  close 
to  the  lips,  and  so  very  near  the  nose, 
that  we  expected  to  see  it  disappeai' 
every  time  the  operation  was  repeated. 


shores  in  countless  thousands,  the  rustle 
of  their  wings,  as  they  flew  over  the  ship, 
resembhng  the  moan  of  the  wind  in  a 
pine  forest,  form  also  a  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Arctic  Highlander.  With  a  net 
made  of  woven  sinews,  and  stretched 
upon  a  thin  piece  of  bone  or  barrel-hoop, 
obtained  from  some  passing  whaler,  and 
set  upon  a  long  pole,  the  native  lies 
concealed  in  some  spot  over  which  the 
flocks  of  these  birds  fly.  With  a  quick 
upward  sweep  and  twist  of  the  net  the 
bird  is  caught.  Lying  on  deck  was  a 
landing  net,  which  was  used  for  collect- 
ing specimens  ;  one  of  the  men  seeing 
it,  picked  it  up  and,  standing  at  the 
break  of  the  poop,  commenced  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  catching  imag- 
inary Little  Auks ;  another,  standing 
in  the  waist  and  noticing  the  frantic 
gyrations  of  his  brother,  immediately 
supplied  the  deficienc}-  with  lumps  of 
coal.  It  was  surprising  with  w'hat  ac- 
curacy these  lumps  were  caught.  Some 
Little  Auks,  which  had  been  brought  on 
board,  were  taken  by  the  children  and 
skinned.  A  few  bites  from  their  sharp 
teeth  served  to  separate  the  skin  about 
the  neck  ;  then  holding  the  head  in  the 
mouth,  the  skin  was  separated  with  the 
fingers  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  of 
the  bird,  and  turned  back  and  pulled 
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down  to  the  legs,  as  neatly  as  if  the  skin 
were  a  glove.  The  pelvis  was  then  bitten 
off  from  the  body.  The  skin,  which  was 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  yellow  fat, 
was  rubbed  by  the  aboriginal  taxider- 
mist over  his  face  until  it  shone  again. 
This  face  washing  was  performed,  to  our 
surprise  as  well  as  to  our  amusement, 
by  every  child  who  skinned  a  bird ;  a 
habit  taught  them,  no  doubt,  with  as 
much  care  as  our  mothers  taught  us  to 
use  soap  and  water.  The  oil  serves  as  a 
protection  for  the  skin  against  the  cold, 
and  its  use,  together  with  the  large  quan- 
tities taken  as  food,  makes  the  skin  of 
the  natives  remarkably  soft  and  smooth 
all  over  the  body. 

At  Saunder's  Island,  on  a  low  spit  of 
ground  which  ran  from  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  perj^endicular  cliffs,  there  is  an- 
other settlement  of  these  strange  people ; 
but  this  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  de- 
serted. In  a  cache,  about  eight  feet 
long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  high,  made 
of  large  stones,  and  ingeniously  covered 
with  flat  ones,  hung  fifty  or  more  skins 
of  the  Guillemot  or  Murre,  drying. 
They  had  been  captured  from  the  cliff 
above,  where  there  existed  a  great 
*'loomery,"  the  ledges  of  the  crimson 
and  gray  strata  being  literally  alive  with 
them.  In  another  similar  cache  hung 
the  drying  bodies  of  the  birds,  the  clear 
cold  air  preventing  decay. 

The  skins  of  these  birds,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Little  Auk,  are  sewed  to- 
gether   and   made   into   underclothing, 


Arrows. 


which  is  worn  with  the  feathers  next  the 
skin. 

The  ''tupiky'  or  skin  tents,  and  the 
name  would  suggest  a  relationship  to 
the  word  "  teepee  "  or  wigwam  of  our 
Western  Indians,  were  placed  at  Cape 
York,  as  well  as  at  Ittiblu  (Netlik), 
about  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  above  the 


level  of  the  sea,  or  rather  ice,  for  at 
Cape  York  and  to  the  eastward  in 
Melville  Bay  an  extensive  "  land  floe " 
fringes  the  coast.  In  the  summer  time 
it  is  riven  with  cracks  and  spotted  with 
pools  of  water,  around  which  detours 
must  be  made  in  order  to  reach  the 
shore.  Following  a  couple  of  natives,  a 
party  started  from  the  vessel  to  visit 
one  of  the  villages  ;  occasionally  so  wide 
a  crack  would  bar  our  progress,  that 
we  must  ferry  ourselves  across  on  small 
pieces  of  ice,  or  the  more  agile  would 
take  a  running  jump,  and  would  gen- 
erally make  it.  Reaching  the  land,  we 
had  a  long  walk  over  great  bowlders  and 
loose  stones,  slippery  with  black  lichen  ; 
over  a  strip  of  snow,  which  lay  un- 
melted  across  our  path,  with  here  and 
there  a  crimson  patch  of  the  so-called 
"red  snow;"*  and  fording  a  torrent, 
dashing  over  rocks  from  the  melting 
snows  above,  we  came  to  a  more  level 
spot  on  the  mountain  side. 

Here  three  miserable  conical  skin 
tents  stood.  They  were  about  eight 
feet  high,  the  peak  sloping  over  so  as  to 
make  one  side  nearly  perpendicular  ;  in 
this  side  was  the  door,  covered  with  a 
piece  of  seal-skin.  The  tents,  supported 
by  wooden  poles  or  ivory  norwhal  horns, 
were  held  down  firmly  to  the  ground 
by  a  circle  of  large  stones,  and  all  looked 
out  upon  the  south  ;  out  over  the  ice- 
covered  sea,  to  the  black  water  beyond, 
where  here  and  there  a  great  "island 
of  ice "  loomed  indistinctly  out  of  the 
light  fog.  About  the 
huts  lay  the  carcasses 
of  several  narwhals 
and  walruses,  from 
which  the  men  were 
cutting  the  ivory,  or 
sHcing  the  blubber 
in  great  masses.  On 
the  ice  below,  several 
sleds  and  three  or 
four  seals,  recently 
captured  were  being 
dragged  ashore.  Harpoons  with  lan- 
yards of  walrus  hide,  leaned  against 
the  tents  ;  these  were  gladly  bartered 
for  a  knife,  or  a  couple  of  steel  nee- 
dles.     The    handles    were    formed    of 

*  The  red  snow  is  a  minute  plant  (Protococcus  ni- 
valis), closely  allied  to  the  green  one,  forming  patches 
on  shaded  rocks,  or  the  northern  sides  of  tree-tranks 
in  our  forests. 
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wood,  upon  the  end  of  which  was  se-  a  seal  is  harpooned,  the  head  of  the  in- 
curely  lashed  a  square  piece  of  ivory,  strument  is  driven  into  the  body,  and 
slif^htlv  hollowed   at  the  free  end  and    left  there,  as  the  handle  is  withdrawn ; 


Cape     YoiK,    Caieeniand. 


a  movable  piece  of  ivory,  about  eight 
inches  long,  made  from  a  walrus  tusk, 
was  secured  to  this  by  a  couple  of  turns 
of  raw  hide,  and  kept  from  slipping  by  a 
projection  which  fitted  into  the  hollow 
of  the  fixed  piece.  This  ingenious  con- 
trivance was  devised  to  prevent  the 
handle  of  wood,  so  valuable  to  these 
people,  from  being  broken,  should  the 
animal  harpooned  give  a  sudden  wrench. 
On  this  point  of  ivory  is  set  a  smaller 
detachable  piece  of  ivory  about  three 
inches  long,  into  one  end  of  which  an 
iron  or  steel  point  is  set  and  riveted. 
Through  a  hole  in  its  middle  the  har- 
poon line  is  made  fast.  On  the  other 
end  of  this  line,  which  is  about  twen- 
ty feet  long,  is  fastened  a  float  made  of 
a  whole  seal  skin,  which  can  be  blown 
up  when  about  to  be  used.  The  princi- 
ple is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  sword  tishermen  of  our  coasts  ;  the 
float  corresponding  to  the  keg,  the  har- 
poon head  to  the  "toggle,"  and  the  han- 
dle to  the  long  iron-shod  pole.  When 
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the  wounded  animal  darting  away,  drags 
off  the  line  together  with  the  seal-skin 
float,  which  it  cannot  pull  under  water  ; 
with  this  as  a  guide,  the  hunter  is  always 
able  to  follow  the  game,  which,  when  the 
o2:)portunity  offers,  is  despatched  with  a 
lance.  In  walrus  hunting  the  float  is 
dispensed  with,  the  end  of  the  line  is 
made  fast  to  the  handle  of  the  harpoon, 
w^hich  is  shod  with  iron ;  this,  when  the 
animal  is  speared  is  struck  into  the  ice. 
Then  comes  a  simj^le  question  of  brute 
strength  ;  a  question  of  which  of  the 
two  has  the  greater  endurance.  A 
struggle  of  this  kind  lasts  at  times 
five  or  six  houi*s,  and  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases  ends  in  the  death  of  the 
walrus. 

A  bird  (or  fish)  spear,  with  its  forked 
barbed  point  sticking  in  the  lacings  of 
the  tu2)ik,  was  secured  for  a  couple  of 
needles,  or  a  large  fish-hook,  the  use  of 
which  they  seemed  to  understand,  mak- 
ing with  the  crooked  finger  the  motion 
of  catching  fish. 
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The  most  interesting  implements  seen 
about  the  tupiks  were  the  bows  and 
arrows.  The  former,  made  of  bone, 
consisted  of  three  long  pieces  lashed 
together  with  rawhide,  over  two  small 
pieces  of  bone,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
joints.  Three  or  four  strips  of  walrus 
hide  were  stretched  on  the  outside  of 
the  curve  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
bow,  which  was  strung  with  a  piece  of 
hide.  The  wooden  shafts  of  the  arrows 
were  tip23ed  with  iron,  one  or  two  only 
did  we  tind  with  ivory,  while  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  were  feathered  ;  the 
feathers  w^ere  tied  to  the  end  of  the 
shaft  and  lay  flat  with  it,  not  projecting 
from  the  shaft  as  is  seen  on  those  ar- 
rows made  by  natives  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion. The  iron  tips  were  sometimes 
set  and  riveted  into  a  piece  of  bone,  or 
the  iron  was  pounded  down  to  a  narrow 
l^oint  and  this  lashed  to  the  shaft. 

The  discovery  of  the  bow  and  arrow 
among  these  North  Greenland  tribes  is 
interesting,  as  other  explorers  make  no 


The  walrus,  seal,  bear,  and   norwhal 
are   killed  with  the  harpoon  or  spear. 


m 


Human   Figures  of  Carved   Ivory, 


actual  size. 


mention  of  their  possessing  such  weaj)- 
ons.  With  these  bows  the  Arctic  High- 
lander kills  the  reindeer,  the  horns  of 
which  were  found  at  every  settlement 
we  visited ;  and  where  the  natives  them- 


vory  Toy  for  the   Game   of  Ajegaung. 


The  only  other  animals  obtained  by 
these  jieople,  besides  the  reindeer,  are 
the  Arctic  fox  and  Arctic  hare.  The 
fox  is  taken  in  an  ingenious  trap,  and 
many  of  these  were  observed  at 
favorable  spots  along  the  coast. 
An  oblong  box,  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  long,  a  foot  high,  and 
one  broad,  is  made  of  rocks  and 
covered  with  large  pieces  of  the 
flat  sandstone  which  is  found  in 
large  quantities  all  about  the 
shores.  One  end  of  the  trap 
when  set  is  open  ;  opposite  this 
o])Qii  end  a  stone,  chipped  so  as 
to  form  a  hook,  projects  into 
the  interior  and  closes  this  end 
of  the  trap.  The  door,  a  flat 
piece  of  stone  sliding  perpendicularly 
over  the  opening,  is  fastened  to  a  thong 
of  hide,  which  passes  over  the  roof  of 
the  trap,  and  enters  the  interior  through 
a  space  left  between  the  stones  :  it  is 


^\^\o.^^^i^^     Ctt 


Lamp  and  Toy  Cup  of  Soapstone,   reduced  about  one-third. 

selves  were  seen,  the  pelts  formed  their    held  at  the  hook  by  the  bait  consisting 
beds.  of  a  piece  of  blubber.     The  fox  entering 
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A  "  Bull-roarer."' 
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Toys  of  the  Children   of  the  Arctic  Highlanders. 
Dogs  and  bear  of  carved  ivory,  slightlj'  reduced. 


the  trap  seizes  the  blubber  and  drag- 
ging the  thong  from  the  hook,  releases 
the  door  which  slides  down  behind  him, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  two  large  stones 
fixed  outside  the  trap. 

The  insides  of  the  tents  were  in  a 
horrible  condition  :  the  earth,  which 
formed  the  floor,  was  not  much  better 
than  a  swamp,  a  mixture  of  mud,  water, 
and  oil.  At  one  side  a  large  flat,  trian- 
gular piece  of  stone,  hollowed  slightly 
on  top,  held  a  piece  of  blubber  ;  and  the 
oil  trying  from  it  burned  near  the  edge 
of  the  dish  with  a  dim,  smoky  flame.  At 
the  back  of  the  hut,  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form of  stone,  were  piled  reindeer  and 
seal  skins,  upon  which  the  natives  slept. 
Screwing  up  our  courage  we  entered  a 
tupik,  where  a  woman  and  three  chil- 
dren lay  huddled  upon  the  skins  at  the 
back.  We  presented  a  small  china  doll 
in  gaudy  silk  attire,  to  the  little  girl  of 
the  family,  who  seized  it  with  the  cry  of 
surprise,  "  Ee  ee."  The  mother,  as  in- 
terested as  her  daughter,  felt  the  silk  of 
the  dress  and  looked  up  inquiringly  with 
wonder  and  surprise.  A  brightly  painted 
rubber  ball  was  given  to  the  boy,  and  his 
satisfaction  was  complete  when  he  found 
that  by  squeezing  it,  it  wdiistled.  They 
also  had  their  playthings,  carved  from 
ivory  :  miniature  bears,  with  long  necks 
and  small  heads  ;  dogs  with  pointed 
ears  and  tails  curling  over  their  backs  ; 
seals  with  well-marked  whiskers  ;  and 
little  sleds  about  two  inches  long,  with 
human  fio-ures  carved  to  fit  them.     We 


picked  up  from  among  the  rubbish  at  the 
side  of  the  tent,  a  piece  of  ivory,  in  each 
end  of  which  was  drilled  a  large  hole, 
and  attached  to  its  middle  by  a  thong 
was  an  ivory  pin.  Wondering  what 
this  could  be,  we  asked,  by  means  of 
the  sign  language,  for  what  it  was  used. 
The  woman  laughed,  took  the  pin  in  her 
hand,  and  with  an  upward  throw  tossed 
the  other  piece  into  the  air,  which  she 
caught  in  one  of  the  holes  on  the  pin  ; 


Snow  Knives  and   Lance-head,  about  one-eighth  actual  size. 

she  made  several  other  attempts  before 
she  succeeded  in  catching  it  again.  The 
principle  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
cup  and  ball,  so  familiar  to  us. 

We  found  but  little  difiicultv  in  com- 
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municating  with  these  people  b}'"  means 
of  signs.  We  were  anxious  to  find  the 
breeding  places  of  the  Little  Auk,  and 
showing  them  an  egg  of  this  bird,  which 
we  had  obtained  in  southern  Greenland, 
they  immediately  recognized  it,  and  tak- 
ing it  in  their  hands,  made  the  motion 
of  breaking  it  open  and  said  "Peep, 
peep,"  by  which  we  understood  that  we 
were  too  late,  as  the  birds  had  all 
hatched. 

The  igloos,  or  winter  stone  huts,  were 
not  far  from  the  summer  tupiks.  They 
were  built  upon  the  hill-side,  a  portion  of 
which  is  dug  out  to  form  the  interior. 
The  domed  roofs  were  made  of  large 
pieces  of  flat  sandstone,  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  held  in  place  by  pieces  of 
bone.  These  protruded  somewhat  into 
the  hut,  and  were  utilized  as  hooks  upon 
which  hung  harpoon  lines,  pouches  of 
seal  and  bird  skin,  skin  drinking-cups, 
bone-drills,  etc.  At  the  back  of  the  hut 
was  a  platform  raised  about  a  foot  from 
the  floor.  Opposite  this,  which  served 
as  the  bed,  was  the  opening  of  a  tunnel 


six  or  eight  feet  long  through  which  the 
family  must  crawl  to  enter  their  abode ; 
and  here  the  dogs  find  shelter  during 
the  storms  of  winter.  The  tunnel  slopes 
down  from  the  floor,  so  that  water  from 
the  melting  snows  of  spring  may  not 
run  into  the  house.  Over  the  inner  en- 
trance of  the  tunnel,  about  four  feet 
square,  is  another  opening  of  about  the 
same  dimensions,  which  allows  light  to 
enter  the  dwelling.  This  hole  is  closed 
in  winter  by  having  stretched  over  it 
the  stomach  of  the  walrus,  scraped  thin 
and  soaked  in  oil.  At  Herbert  Island, 
several  of  the  igloos  were  double,  that 
is,  two  igloos  were  built  close  together, 
each  with  a  separate  tunnel,  but  the  di- 
viding, inside,  partition  was  left  incom- 
plete. 

About  the  igloos  grew  masses  of  rank 
grass,  and  bunches  of  bright  yellow 
poppies  ;  jaw-bones  of  the  seal  and  wal- 
rus, reindeer  horns,  and  other  bones 
were  scattered  about  in  great  confusion. 
Near  the  beach  at  Ittiblu  (Netlik),  at 
Barden   Bay,   a   large    erratic    bowlder 
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stood,  and  as  it  was  covered  with  soot 
it  served  no  doubt  as  the  "try  works" 
of  the  village. 

We  returned  to  the  ship  on  sledges, 
the  whole  population  following.  A 
crowd  from  a  third  encampment,  about 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  and  consisting 
of  eight  tupiks,  joined  us  with  their 
sleds,  at  which  the  dogs  were  violently 
pulling.  A  sled  was  on  the  ice  not  far 
from  the  shore,  about  which  a  man  was 
running  backward  and  forward,  crying 
out,  in  guttural  tones,  "Uk-uk-uk,"  and 
wildly  waving  his  arms.  Presently  a 
team  of  dogs  came  bounding  over  the 
rocks,  tied  together  with  their  single  raw- 
hide trace.  They  were  soon  made  fast 
to  the  sled  and  we  started  for  the  ship 
at  a  gallop,  followed  by  the  population 
of  the  two  villages.  When  the  party 
came  to  a  crack  in  the  ice  too  wide  to 
step  across,  a  sled  was  stopped,  put 
across  the  space,  and  with  this  as  a 
bridge,  all  were  soon  on  the  other  side, 
running  ahead  to  the  next  crack.  The 
sleds  drove  on,  the  dogs  pulling  as  hard 
as  they  could  ;  no  attempt  was  made  to 
stop  them  by  calling,  and  no  reins  were 
used.  The  method  of  stopping  the  sled 
was  as  novel  as  it  was  effective,  and  re- 
called a  method  used  by  a  retired  Nan- 
tucket whaler,  who  always  carried  an 
anchor  in  his  ox-cart,  and  stopped  the 
team  by  casting  anchor.  Lashed  to  the 
high  handles  of  the  sled  was  a  walrus 
harpoon,  with  its  iron  spike  projecting 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  wooden 
handle.   This  was  driven  firmly  into  the 


ice  in  front  of  the  sled  ;  the  dogs  pulled 
on  the  traces  until  they  realized  that 
further  progress  was  impossible,  when 
they  lay  quietly  down  upon  the  ice. 
Arriving  at  the  ship,  the  dogs  were  cast 
off  from  the  sled  ;  two  deep  holes,  about 
six  inches  apart,  were  cut  in  the  ice  and 
connected  at  the  bottom,  the  traces 
were  passed  into  one  hole  and  out  at 
the  other,  and  made  fast,  thus  effectu- 
ally tethering  the  animals. 

Our  stay  came  to  an  end  ;  the  natives 
were  told  to  leave  the  vessel,  "  Sar  pook, 
sar  pook  "  (we  now  go  home),  and  the}'' 
reluctantly  left  us.  As  the  last  man 
got  upon  the  rail,  he  drew  from  his 
mitten  a  curious  plaything,  which  he 
evidently  regarded  as  a  great  prize.  It 
was  an  oddly  fashioned  flat  piece  of 
ivory,  pierced  in  the  middle  with  tw^o 
holes,  through  which  ran  a  deer  sinew. 
Holding  one  end  of  the  sinew  in  each 
hand,  he  twirled  the  ivory  round  pulling 
and  slacking  alternately,  which  made 
the  toy  spin  rapidly  in  the  air.  How 
many  of  us  have  done  the  same  with  a 
blacking-box  lid  !  He  held  it  up  for 
the  highest  bidder,  and  soon  disap- 
peared over  the  side  with  a  pocket 
knife  in  his  possession. 

The  ice  anchors  were  taken  on  board 
and  the  "  Oomiakschuwa,"  the  "  great 
boat  w^ith  the  fishes  tail,"  moved  from 
their  sight  into  the  fog.  "  Sar  pook,  sar 
pook,"  w^e  cried  as  they  faded  from  view, 
and  as  an  echo,  came  back  to  us  "  Sar 
pook,  sar  pook." 
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THE   COMPLETE   DUTCH    KITCHEN-MAID. 

A  PICTUEE   OF  HOLLAND  A  CENTURY  AND  A  HALF  AGO. 

By  Cornelia  J.  Chadwick. 

HAVE  in  my  possession  an  old  Dutcli  Cookery  Book  of  tlie  date 
1752,  revealing  quaint  glimpses  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  tliat  day.     The  frontispiece  is  a  picture  of  the  kitchen  ; 
the  fire,  which  a  maid  is  feeding  with  a  piece  of  peat,   is  in 
the  background — on  a  hearth-stone  with  a  kettle  hanging  over 
it  from  a  crane  ;  two  birds  are  roasting  in  front  of  the  fire,  but 
the  legs  and  wings  are  not  trussed,  as  they  would  be  nowa- 
days.    Three  women  are  busy  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  drawing 
is  not  sufficiently  careful  to  show  which  is  the  mistress.    The  table  is  evidently  of 
dark  oak  with  folding  legs,  of  the  kind  so  much  prized  for  a  drawing-room  to- 
day.    The  title-page  is  very  comprehensive,  and  sets  forth  that  this  is : 

"THE   COMPLETE 

DUTCH    KITCHEN-MAID. 

Showing 

How  one  can  prepare  all  sorts  of  dishes,  confections  and  desserts 
without  great  expense  or  labor 
so  that  they  shall  be  wholesome  and  tasteful 
for  Roman  Catholics  on  Fish  days  and  during 

fasts. 

How  one  may  preserve  everything  against 

the  Winter. 

What  one  must  do  at  killing 

time.     How  Mol  and 

fresh  Bier  can  be  kept 

through  the  Summer. 

Besides 

an  infallible  method  of  determining  if  the 

meat  is  sound  during  the  cattle  disease. 

How  one  shall  set  the  table  when  one 

.entertains  friends,  with  some 

plates  of  tables  set  out. 

As  well  as 

some  home  remedies  against  colds  &  intermittent  fever,  to  cure  without 

fail,  to  strengthen  the  sight,  etc.,  some 

food  &  drinks  for  invalids 

all  described  by 

a  noble  lady 

who  has  lately  moved  to  the  Hague. 

The  third  Edition 

corrected  of  a  great  many  mistakes  in  printing. 

Printed  after  her  own  manuscript. 

Published  T'Amsterdam 

by  Steven  van  Esweldt 

in  the  Beursteg  by  the  Dam  1752 

with  privileges." 
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On  turning  the  page,  there  are  four 
lines  which  state  that  none  of  this  ed- 
ition is  genuine  unless  signed  by  the 
publisher,  and  then  follows  in  faded 
brown  ink  the  proud  S.  V.  Esveldt,  with 
a  flourish  at  the  end.  Evidently  edi- 
tions were  small  and  time  plenty  in  that 
publishing  house  of  Amsterdam. 

This  is  the  what  and  where  of  the 
book,  and  next  comes  the  why.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  the  Editor,  as  she  sets 
forth  in  the  Introduction  which  follows, 
that  all  the  lore  of  this  noble  lady 
should  not  be  for  the  world  at  large. 
"  She  was  one  of  the  best  blood  of  Hol- 
land and  married  to  a  great  Statesman, 
and  was  noted  as  one  of  the  best  house- 
keepers of  our  Fatherland ;  her  two 
sons  to-day  hold  high  places,  and  her 
daughters  are  married  to  their  equals  in 
birth  and  position.  Knowing  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  make  her  daughters 
into  good  house-wives  and  give  them 
good  kitchen-maids,  she  to  this  end 
wrote  this  celebrated  work,  which  con- 
tains such  things  as  her  Excellency  had 
learned  from  her  own  experience.  Sev- 
eral noble  ladies  hearing  of  it,  asked  for 
a  copy,  which  her  Excellency  through 
magnanimity  could  not  refuse  ;  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  let  the  origi- 
nal leave  her  hands,  so  that  few  besides 
her  daughters  possessed  a  copy,  which 
made  everyone  desirous  to  have  one." 
(Evidently  it  takes  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  to  change  human 
nature.)  "  The  original  Her  Excellency 
left  to  one  of  her  daughters-in-law,  who, 
dying  shortly  after  Her  Excellency,  left 
it  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  put  it  in- 
to my  hands.  In  order  to  satisfy  the 
wish  of  so  many  ladies,  I  have  concluded 
to  give  it  to  the  Press  with  the  permis- 
sion of  those  nearest  concerned. 

"  The  greatest  change  which  has  been 
made  from  the  manuscript  consists  in 
the  improving  of  the  spelling  and  dis- 
position of  the  recipes.  They  were  in 
a  terrible  disorder ;  so  my  friend  has 
divided  them  into  eight  chapters  under 
A,  B,  C,  etc.,  and  under  each  heading 
the  recipes  that  belong  there,  so  that 
one  can  see  the  contents  from  a  very 
short  index.  The  correcting  of  the  spell- 
ing was  also  very  necessary.  But  one 
must  not  think  that  one  belittles  Her 
Excellency  thereby,  because  one  knows 


well  that  ladies  of  birth  very  seldom  at- 
tempted to  learn  how  to  spell.  I  should 
have  put  Her  Excellency's  distinguished 
name  on  the  Title  page  if  it  had  been 
permitted. 

"  As  to  the  necessity  of  this  work,  I 
will  say  there  are  many  Dutch  cookery 
books  ;  but  they  deal  with  dishes  made 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and 
therefore  very  different  from  those  of 
HoUand,  which  are  more  wholesome, 
tasty,  and  less  expensive.  It  is  true  that 
some  things  have  penetrated  to  us,  but 
they  are  very  few. 

"To  whom  should  I  dedicate  this 
work  rather  than  to  you.  Mothers  and 
Daughters,  who  put  your  hands  to  the 
preparation  of  the  food  ?  So  now  you 
will  be  able  thoroughly  to  understand 
everything,  so  that  you  can  give  orders, 
and  they  will  hence  have  more  weight 
and  make  more  impression.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  will  be  econo- 
my and  variety.  And  you,  industrious 
Kitchen-Maid,  who  will  be  led  to  perfec- 
tion by  this  book,  your  health  and  eye- 
sight have  been  provided  for  ;  if  you  fol- 
low its  rules  for  ease,  exactness,  and 
economy,  you  will  not  only  be  beloved 
and  receive  good  wages,  but  if  you 
marry,  you  will  yourself  become  a  good 
housekeeper,  and  in  your  old  age  be 
able  to  live  off  of  what  this  book  has 
saved  you,  while  others,  having  lost 
their  eyesight,  sink  into  poverty. 

"Skilful  ladies,  honored  and  lovely 
maidens,  thorough  housekeepers  and  in- 
dustrious kitchen-maids,  use  this  work 
to  your  instruction  and  the  good  of  the 
Household,  and  regard  this  dedication 
as  a  token  that  I  truly  am 

Your  humble  but 
unknown  Servant 
and  Friend." 

Not  to  come  too  hastily  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  book,  there  is  next 
printed  a  three-page  poem  describing 
the  difference  between  a  well-ordered 
and  a  disorderly  household. 

The  index,  although  praised  as  be- 
ing very  short,  is  to  modem  ideas  veiy 
full  of  words,  every  heading  ending 
with  "how  one  shall  cook  it,"  "how  one 
shall  make  it,"  etc.  The  first  chapter 
is  about  the  killing  and  cutting  up  of 
beef  and  pork  and  the  making  of  sau- 
sages.    Among  these  has  crept  in  a  sau- 
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sage  "made  of  Partridge,  to  be  eaten 
fresli,"  wliicli  sounds  quite  attractive. 

"Take  partridge  or  chicken  meat, 
free  from  all  skin  or  bone,  four  times  as 
much  lard,  flavor  to  taste."  (The  pork 
sausage  is  flavored  with  two  ounces  nut- 
meg, two  ounces  cloves,  two  ounces  black 
pepper.)  "Stir  some  milk  through  it  and 
put  it  in  cases.  Lay  them  in  milk  for  a 
short  time  and  fry  them  on  buttered 
paper.  This  is  a  tasty  dish."  "  If  they 
are  not  to  be  put  in  cases,  bread-crumbs 
and  yolks  of  egg  added  will  enable  you 
to  roll  them  in  the  shape  of  sausages  and 
fry  in  the  same  manner  : — is  very  good 
and  appetizing."  Thus  every  recipe  ends 
with  a  good  word  for  itself,  a  gentle 
blast  of  its  own  trumpet. 

The  rule  for  Oly-koeks,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  child  of  Dutch  descent, 
departs  somewhat  from  the  time-hon- 
ored custom  of  putting  the  raisins  in 
the  centre  of  each  cake — but  I  will  let 
the  book  speak  for  itself. 

"  Take  2  pds  of  wheat  flour,  1  pd  of 
raisins  which  have  been  carefully  stoned, 
^  pd  of  currants,  6  eggs,  h;  pd  candied 
lemon-peel,  1^  pd  of  orange  chips.  The 
two  latter  can  be  omitted  if  desired. 
Take  about  1  pt.  milk  &  a  beergiass  of 
fresh  yeast  in  which  you  have  stirred  a 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together 
&  let  it  rise.  Shape  the  dough  into 
cakes  with  two  pewter  spoons  &  throw 
them  into  boiling  oil  &  let  them  brown. 
This  is  good." 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  I  have 
male  as  well  as  feminine  readers,  and 
that  they  will  not  find  recipes  enter- 
taining reading,  although  there  are  very 
few  who  do  not  ajDpreciate  the  finished 
result.  The  noble  lady  is  very  particular 
about  detail,  the  very  water  is  sometimes 
"pump  water"  and  sometimes  "rain  wa- 
ter." In  one  recipe  she  even  wants  you 
to  take  half  of  each.  It  would  strike  a 
modern  mind  that,  with  the  three  or 
four  kinds  of  spice  used  almost  invaria- 
bly, it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  the 
housekeeper  to  determine  if  the  cook 
had  been  exact  as  to  the  proportion  of 
"  pump  water."  On  page  135  there  are 
a  few  general  rules  about  setting  a  ta- 
ble. First.  The  middle  dish  must  al- 
ways be  the  largest.  Second.  All  oth- 
ers, of  which  there  must,  if  possible,  be 
two  to   match  each  other  on  opposite 


sides  of  the  table,  placed  diagonally, 
are  smaller.  Some  of  the  viands  must 
be  put  on  pewter  dishes  and  some  on 
porcelain,  but  the  princijole  reiterated 
is,  that  "  Fish  must  stand  over  against 
fish,"  "  fine  roast  over  against  fine 
roast,"  etc.  In  summer  everything  is 
to  be  decorated  with  flowers  and  leaves, 
but  in  winter  with  sugar,  gilding,  and 
silvering  ;  but  the  dishes  on  fast  days 
must  not  be  decorated.  The  place  of 
honor  in  the  dining-room  is  under  the 
mirror,  or  the  farthest  from  the  door. 
In  winter  the  nearest  to  the  fire.  When 
you  entertain  guests,  the  rank  is  counted 
by  the  women  and  not  the  men,  except 
at  family  dinners,  such  as  engagement 
dinners,  birthday  feasts  or  marriages, 
then  you  follow  the  rank  of  affinity. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  engagement,  the 
bride's  relatives  take  precedence,  on  the 
second  day  those  of  the  groom. 

For  dinner  at  mid-day  you  may  serve 
anything  ;  at  supper,  however,  you  must 
not  have  anything  hot  excepting  pota- 
toes or  chestnuts  or  asparagus,  which 
must  always  be  hot.  After  this  follow 
some  menus.  A  few  of  them  are  simple 
enough,  but  how  even  thirty-five  people 
ever  recovered  if  they  ate  all  the  things 
named  in  the  last  table,  which  I  here 
copy,  remains  a  mystery.  The  various 
letters  and  figures  refer  to  a  diagram, 
which  shows  where  the  dishes  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  table. 

A,  venison,  H,b,  salt  ham,  H,!©,  large 
cold  roast,  c,d,  large  pies  ;  C,t,Q,h,  four 
dishes  of  small  roasts  such  as  chickens 
and  doves  ;  l,t?,l,TTl,  large  pasties  ;  W,0, 
oysters  or  lobsters  ;  a,b,  little  dishes 
with  pickles  ;  a,b,c,d,  fruit  dishes  with 
salad  ;  e,f,  two  fruit  dishes  with  ancho- 
vies ;  g,h,  two  fruit  dishes  with  caviar ; 
i,k,l,m,  four  fruit  dishes  with  chestnuts, 
and  c,d,  sauce  for  venison  on  dishes  ; 
e,f,  two  little  dishes  with  mustard  and 
cinnamon  and  sugar  ;  n,o,p,q,r,s,  six 
fruit  dishes  with  large  fruit ;  t,v,  crcme 
brulc  ;  w,x,  whipped  cream  ;  y,z,  aa,  bb, 
four  dishes  with  citron  and  "  amberlade," 
etc.  ;  cc,dd,ee,ff,  four  fruit  dishes  with 
small  cakes  ;  1,2,3,4,  little  dishes  with 
ball  radishes  ;  5,6,7,8,  little  dishes  with 
long  radishes  ;  9,10,11,12,  dishes  with  ox- 
tongue ;  13,14,  dishes  with  chopped 
smoked  beef;  15,16,17,18,19,20,21,22, 
little  dishes  with  small  fruit,  in  winter 
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with  raisins,  almonds,  figs,  prunes,  and 
prunelles,  etc.  ;  23-30,  dishes  with  but- 
ter ;  31-42,  dishes  with  all  sorts  of  jelly  ; 
43-40,  dishes  with  cut  and  grated  cheese ; 
gg,hh,  two  fruit  dishes  with  little  tarts, 
and  12  or  more  sweets  to  fill  the  gaps. 
After  this  substantial  outburst  of  hos- 
pitality the  first  part  of  the  Cook  Book 
ends,  with  the  advice  to  give  things 
in  their  season, — and  in  order  to  know 
what  is  seasonable  you  must  have 
the  Almanac.  "Then  if  everything 
goes  off  well,  you  will  have  the  highest 
pleasure  of  a  host,  that  your  guests  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  with  pleased 
faces." 

Attached  to  the  book  I  have  been 
describing  is  an  appendix,  from  the 
preface  of  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
sensation  which  it  first  created.  The 
poor  Editor  has  evidently  been  attacked 
primarily  on  the  subject  of  the  title. 
"  The  Complete  Kitchen  -  Maid, "  in- 
deed !  and  did  she  not  know  that  many 
ladies  of  quality  had  other  manuscript 
recipes  and  remedies  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  book  ?  So  the  good 
lady  says  she  decided  to  get  possession 
as  far  as  possible  of  these  manuscripts, 
and  add  an  appendix  as  large  as  the 
original.  She  also  discovered  that 
many  young  men  knew  nothing  about 
carving,  and  often  dimmed  their  other- 
wise brilliant  qualities  by  being  awk- 
ward at  this  task.  Then  a  great  many 
more  remedies  have  been  suggested  ; 
but  they  do  not  belong  properly  to  a 
cook-book,  so  she  has  added  those  but 
sparingly,  but  she  must  say  they  are 
often  very  useful  to  the  housekeeper. 
She  now  thinks  it  can  certainly  be 
called  complete ;  and  with  some  rather 
elaborate  reasons,  founded  on  the  in- 
consistency and  venom  of  fault-finders, 
she  proudly  proclaims  this  fact.  So 
she  again  sends  out  her  little  book  with 
the  new  and  old  parts  bound  together, 
and  my  copy  was  at  once  bought  by 
Johanna  Deminger,  for  her  name  is  in  it 
with  the  date  1752  and  a  fine  flourish 
under  it.  In  this  practical  age  we  have 
dispensed  with  the  flourish,  but  then  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  signature 
valid,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Spain.  For 
this  second  part  there  are  two  comers 
turned  dovna, — which  I  fancy  done  by 
the  fair  Johanna.    One  points  to  a  recipe 


for  preserving  the  complexion  and  re- 
moving all  blemishes,  the  other  to  an 
elixir  by  which  one  can  live  healthily 
many  years.  I  fancy  her  turning  to 
the  first  while  she  was  still  young  and 
dainty  -  looking,  and  to  the  second  as 
she  grew  in  wisdom,  but  began  to  fade. 
This  second  part  of  the  book  has  sup- 
plementary receipts  in  every  depart- 
ment that  the  first  had.  Among  the 
remedies  we  soar  as  high  as  to  read  : 
"Remedy  of  the  Grand-Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, which  instantly  removes  a  pain 
[pijn  in  de  maag). 

"  Take  three  drachms  of  Gum  of  Taca- 
mahaca  and  three  drachms  balsam  of 
Peru,  mix  them  well  together  with 
brandy.  Put  this  upon  the  fire  until 
the  brandy  has  evaporated,  spread  it 
on  a  j)iece  of  chamois  leather  and  lay  it 
on  the  body.     It  is  excellent." 

I  had  hoped  to  find  some  such  ex- 
traordinary remedies  as  Mrs.  Delaney 
mentions  in  her  letters,  when  she  recom- 
mends that  her  nephew  should  try  a  live 
spider  enclosed  in  a  quill  and  tied  around 
his  neck ;  but  there  are  none  but  such 
as  the  preface  says  are  well  known 
and  have  really  cured  people.  More 
attention  is  given  in  this  part  of  the 
work  to  etiquette  and  rules.  Those 
which  govern  the  actions  of  the  host  and 
carver  are  quite  detailed.  The  Editor 
first  reads  all  men,  old  and  young,  a  little 
lecture  ujDon  the  awkwarcbiess  of  their 
situation  when  they  are  in  society,  if,  on 
being  asked  to  carve,  they  are  obUged 
to  reply  they  do  not  know  how,  or  carve 
in  an  unskilful  manner.  Even  worse, 
she  exclaims,  is  it  when  the  host  has  to 
confess  his  inability  and  ask  one  of  the 
guests  to  do  it  for  him.  To  carve  well 
one  must  give  attention  to  the  following 
rules  : 

"  1.  The  carver  must  before  all  be 
careful  that  his  hands  are  well  washed 
and  the  nails  are  cut  short  and  are 
clean.  Although  one  seldom  or  never 
touches  the  food  with  the  hand,  stiK 
cleanliness  is  necessary  in  this  instance. 

"2.  In  case  the  carver  has  no  shai-p 
knife  or  fork,  it  is  permissible  to  ask  foi 
the  same,  as  otherwise  he  cannot  ac- 
complish his  task  as  it  beseems  him 
to  do. 

"3.  He  must  ask  for  a  clean  table- 
board  to  be  placed  at  his  left  side,  so 
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that  he  can  lay  the  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
on  it  between  times. 

"4.  If  one  should  soil  his  hands  in 
carving,  he  must  on  no  account  ask 
for  a  half-soiled  cloth  to  wipe  them  on, 
as  if  he  were  too  dainty  to  use  the 
clean  one.  This  would  be  no  compli- 
ment, but  a  reflection  on  the  cleanliness 
of  the  hostess.  Besides,  with  a  dirty 
cloth  he  would  soil  his  hands  more, 
which  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the 
other  guests. 

"  5.  The  carver  must  stand  and  carve, 
because  it  cannot  be  done  so  well  sit- 
ting ;  and  also  to  show  zeal  in  helping 
his  friends. 

"  6.  The  carver  must  be  bare-headed, 
but  if  it  is  too  cold,  or  his  bodily  con- 
dition will  not  admit  of  this,  then  he 
must  make  a  short  apolog3^  Before  be- 
ginning to  carve  he  must  bow  to  the 
company,  and  then  proceed  without  more 
ado. 

"7.  If  the  company  is  large,  then  the 
gentlemen  among  the  guests  should 
offer  to  help  carve,  as  otherwise  the  host 
would  become  a  slave  and  find  no  time 
to  urge  his  guests  to  eat. 

"8.  If  anyone  is  asked  to  carve  he 
must  do  so  at  once  and  not  say  that  he 
cannot,  because  that  would  be  the  same 
as  acknowledging  that  he  had  had  no 
good  bringing-up. 

*'  9.  When  all  the  guests  are  served, 
then  the  carver  may  help  himself  with 
what  is  left  on  the  dish,  having  given 
all  the  best  pieces  to  others  without  sav- 
ing the  best  for  himself.  He  can  then 
sit  down  quietly  and  eat. 

"  10.  If  a  guest  asks  for  more  he  must 
at  once  rise  to  help  him.  He  must  ask 
of  the  man  or  maid  who  is  serving,  a 
clean  table-board,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  : 
if  he  has  been  using  those  that  he  first 
carved  with,  for  himself,  he  cannot  after- 
ward use  these  for  the  other  guests." 

The  directions  for  cutting  are  appar- 
ently the  same  as  nowadays.  She  makes 
one  sage  remark  which  is  worth  repeat- 
ing, "  As  to  what  are  the  best  pieces,  it 
is  well  to  ask  each  guest,  because  to 
each  what  he  likes  is  the  best  piece." 

The  next  set  of  directions  relate  to 
the  folding  of  napkins.  The  Editor 
opens  her  instructions  with  the  remark, 
that  whereas  it  is  always  customary  to 
give  brides  and  grooms  napkins  that  are 


folded  like  cocks,  hens,  peacocks,  etc., 
such  is  not  the  case  for  the  other  guests  ; 
and  then  foUow  various  simple  modes 
of  folding  them. 

Just  before  the  book  ends  we  get  an- 
other look  into  the  past,  as  our  Unknown 
Friend  lays  down  the  rules  which  govern 
the  drinking  of  toasts.     The  heading  is  : 

"  Addition  which  has  only  come  to 
hand  after  the  book  was  printed  as  far 
as  this : — 

Customs 
regarding 
the  ceremonial 
as  to  the  drinking  of  healths. 
As  to    rank  in  placing  your  guests   at 
table,  that  has  been    treated  of  in   the 
first  half ;  but  ere  we  close  this  book  we 
give  the  rule  about  drinking  healths  as 
it  is  among  the  Burgers,  so  that  no  mis- 
takes may  be  made. 

"1.  Offer  your  friends  before  going 
to  table  a  glass  of  red  wine,  as  that  is 
good  for  the  digestion  and  is  a  pleasant 
way  of  welcoming  them. 

''  2.  With  the  first  glass  the  host 
must  wish  his  guests  an  appetizing  meal. 
His  friends  must  answer  with  a  glass 
and  wish  the  same  to  each  other  also. 

"3.  If  the  company  consists  of  only 
ten  or  twelve  people,  one  can  drink  their 
health  in  turn,  but  it  is  useless  to  do  it 
all  at  once,  as  all  may  not  have  such 
thirst  at  the  same  time.  When  you 
wish  to  drink,  ask  for  a  glass  of  wine  of 
the  man  or  maid  who  is  serving. 

"4.  If  the  company  is  large  and  there 
are  perhaps  thirty  at  table,  it  would  be 
useless  to  drink  everyone's  health  separ- 
ately, as  one  would  then  take  more  wine 
than  one  cares  to  drink.  If  you  please 
you  may  include  two,  four,  or  six  in  one 
salutation  of  your  glass,  beginning  with 
those  furthest  off  and  then  continuing, 
first  on  the  right  hand  and  then  on  the 
left. 

"  5.  The  dispute  still  exists  as  to  the 
propriety  of  kissing  the  lady  who  sits 
next  you  as  you  drink  her  health,  or 
thanking  her  with  a  kiss  when  she 
drinks  yours.  Still  more  unmannerly  is 
it  to  leave  your  chair  to  kiss  the  young 
ladies  who  sit  at  a  distance  from  you. 
It  is  not  proper  to  kiss  a  lady  without 
washing  your  lips,  and  besides  it  creates 
confusion  at  table. 

"  6.  It  is  not  well  to  insist  upon  any- 
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one's  finishing  his  glass  each  time,  as  that 
would  do  away  with  the  freedom  of  your 
guests,  but  it  is  quite  proper  to  ask  the 
lady  next  you  if  you  may  fill  her  glass 
from  time  to  time. 

*'  7.  With  the  last  glass  you  must 
thank  your  host  for  a  pleasant  meal,  and 
hope  that  your  fellow-guests  have  en- 
joyed their  entertainment.  But  you 
must  not  leave  the  table  before  you  have 
thanked  God  for  what  you  have  received. 


You  must  not  fold  your  napkin,  that  is 
the  work  of  the  servants." 

The  book  ends  with  an  account  of  an 
ingenious  machine  for  stuffing  sausages, 
which  is  highly  recommended.  And  here 
I  bid  good-by  to  my  dear  old  friend,  feel- 
ing that  if  I  could  remember  all  she  has 
to  teach  me  I  could  indeed  become  the 
complete  Dutch  Kitchen-Maid,  and  the 
model  housekeeper  she  would  wish  one 
to  be. 
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COMFORT  OF  THE   FIELDS. 

By  Archibald  Lampman, 

What  would'st  thou  have  for  easement  after  grief. 
When  the  rude  world  hath  used  thee  with  despite. 
And  care  sits  at  thine  elbow  day  and  night. 

Filching  thy  pleasures  like  a  subtle  thief  ? 

To  me,  when  life  besets  me  in  such  w^ise, 

'Tis  sweetest  to  break  forth,  to  drop  the  chain, 

And  grasp  the  freedom  of  this  pleasant  earth, 
To  roam  in  idleness  and  sober  mirth 

Through  summer  airs  and  summer  lands,  and  di'ain 
The  comfort  of  wide  fields  unto  tired  eyes. 


By  hills  and  waters,  farms  and  solitudes, 
To  wander  by  the  da}'  with  wilful  feet, 
Through  fielded  valleys  wide  with  yellowing  wheat, 

Along  gray  roads  that  run  between  deep  woods 

Murmurous  and  cool  ;  through  hallowed  slopes  of  pine, 
Where  the  long  daylight  dreams,  unpierced,  unstirred, 
And  only  the  rich-throated  thrush  is  heard  ; 

By  lonely  forest  brooks  that  froth  and  shine 
In  bowldered  crannies,  buried  in  the  hills  ; 

By  broken  beaches  tangled  with  wild  vine, 
And  log-strewn  rivers  murmui'ous  with  mills. 
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In  upland  pastures,  sown  wth  gold,  and  sweet 
With  the  keen  perfume  of  the  ripening  grass, 
Where  wings  of  birds  and  filmy  shadows  pass, 

Spread  thick  as  stars  with  shining  marguerite ; 

To  haunt  old  fences  overgrown  with  briar, 

Muffled  in  vines,  and  hawthorns,  and  wild  cherries. 
Bank  poisonous  ivies,  red-bunched  elder-berries. 

And  pied  blossoms  to  the  heart's  desire, 
Gray  mullein  towering  into  yellow  bloom, 
Pink-tasselled  milkweed,  breathing  dense  perfume. 

And  swarthy  vervain,  tipped  with  violet  fire. 


To  hear  at  eve  the  bleating  of  far  flocks. 

The  mud-hen's  whistle  from  the  marsh  at  morn  ; 
To  skirt  with  deafened  ears  and  brain  o'erborne 

Some  foam-filled  rapid  charging  down  its  rocks 

With  iron  roar  of  waters  ;  far  away 
Across  wide-reeded  meres,  pensive  with  noon. 
To  hear  the  querulous  outcry  of  the  loon  ; 

To  lie  among  deej)  rocks,  and  watch  all  day 
On  liquid  heights  the  snowy  clouds  melt  by; 

Or  hear  from  wood-capped  mountain  brows  the  jay 
Pierce  the  bright  morning  with  his  jibing  cry. 


To  feast  on  summer  sounds ;  the  jolted  wains. 
The  thrasher  humming  from  the  farm  near  by. 
The  prattling  cricket's  intermittent  cry. 

The  locust's  rattle  from  the  sultry  lanes  ; 

Or  in  the  shadow  of  some  oaken  spray 

To  watch  as  through  a  mist  of  light  and  dreams 
The  far-off  hay-fields,  where  the  dusty  teams 

Drive  round  and  round  the  lessening  squares  of  hay, 
And  hear  upon  the  wind,  now  loud,  now  low, 

With  drowsy  cadence  half  a  summer's  day. 
The  clatter  of  the  reapers  come  and  go. 


Far  violet  hills,  horizons  filmed  with  showers. 
The  murmur  of  cool  streams,  the  forest's  gloom, 
The  voices  of  the  breathing  grass,  the  hum 

Of  ancient  gardens  overbanked  with  flowers  ; 

Thus,  with  a  smile  as  golden  as  the  dawn. 
And  cool  fair  fingers  radiantly  divine. 
The  mighty  mother  brings  us  in  her  hand, 

For  all  tired  eyes  and  foreheads  pinched  and  wan, 

Her  restful  cup,  her  beaker  of  bright  wine ; 
Drink,  and  be  filled,  and  ye  shall  understand! 


'^MAA-''-  y^    .  '  V.^*  ,  ■>^^^^^.;>f^^ 


THE   COMMONEST   POSSIBLE   STORY. 
By  Bliss  Perry. 


HILANDER  ATKINSON, 

bachelor  of  law  and  writer 
of  light  verse,  sat  one 
murky  August  evening  in 
his  hall-bedroom,  with  the 
gas  turned  low,  wondering 
whether  the  night  would  be  too  hot  for 
sleep.  At  a  quarter  before  ten  a  loiter- 
ing messenger  -  boy  brought  him  a  line 
from  his  friend  Darnel :  Come  around 
at  once.  Just  hack.  The  very  greatest 
neivs.  Thereupon  Atkinson  discarded 
his  smoking  -  jacket,  reluctantly  ex- 
changed his  slippers  for  shoes,  and  took 
the  car  down  to  Twelfth  Street,  remem- 
bering meanwhile  that  Darnel's  brief 
vacation  from  the  Broadway  Bank  ex- 
pired that  day,  and  speculating  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  great  news  which  the 
clerk  had  brought  back  from  Vermont. 
The  lawyer  was  a  Vermonter  too,  and  it 
was  this  fact,  as  well  as  a  common  liter- 
ary ambition,  that  had  drawn  the  young 
fellows  together  at  first,  long  before 
Philander,  on  the  strength  of  having 
two  triolets  paid  for,  had  moved  up  to 
Thirty  -  first  Street.  Philander  Atkin- 
son liked  Darnel,  admired  his  feverish 
energy  and  his  pluck,  envied  his  ac- 
quaintance with  books.  He  had  always 
persisted  in  thinking  that  Darnel's  sto- 
ries would  sell,  if  only  some  magazine 
would  print  one  for  a  starter  ;  and  he 
had  patiently  listened  to  most  of  these 
stories,  and  to  some  of  them  several 
times  over.     Yet  Darnel  had  never  had 


any  luck  ;  had  never  had  even  his  de- 
serts ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  congrat- 
ulations whenever  Atkinson's  verses 
saw  the  light  always  caused  Philander 
to  feel  a  trifle  awkward.  He  knew  that 
the  indefatigable  clerk  had  two  or  three 
manuscripts  "out"  —  out  in  the  mails 
— when  the  vacation  began,  and  as  he 
turned  in  at  Darnel's  boarding-house 
he  had  almost  persuaded  himself  that 
Hie  jEon  had  accepted  "  Laki,"  his 
friend's  Egyptian  story.  It  was  a  long 
climb  up  to  Darnel's  room,  and  the 
writer  of  light  verse  mounted  deliber- 
ately, being  fat  with  overmuch  sitting 
in  his  office  chair.  On  the  third  floor 
the  air  was  heavy  with  orange -flowers 
and  Bonsilene  roses,  and  a  caterer  was 
carrying  away  ice-boxes.  A  whimsical 
rhyme  came  into  Philander's  head,  and 
he  made  a  mental  note  of  it.  Just  then 
Darnel  appeared,  leaning  over  the  balus- 
trade of  the  foui'th- floor  landing,  his 
coat  off,  his  collar  visibly  the  worse  for 
the  railway  journey,  and  an  eager  smile 
upon  his  thin,  homelv  face. 

"  Hullo,  D.,"  said  Philander.  "  Here 
I  am.  Been  having  a  wedding  here  ?  " 
he  added  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  grasped 
Darnel's  hand. 

"  I  believe  so.  I'm  just  back.  Come 
in,  Pliil.     You  got  my  message  ?  " 

"Whv  else  should  I  be  here,  old  fel- 
low?   Is  it  'Laki,'  sure?" 

Without  answering,  Daniel  led  the 
wa}'  into  his  tiny  room.     His  trunk  lay 
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upon  the  floor,  half -unpacked,  the  fold- 
ing-bed was  down,  for  the  better  ac- 
commodation of  some  of  the  trunk's  con- 
tents, and  the  desk  in  the  corner,  under 
the  single  jet  of  gas,  was  covered  with 
piles  of  finely  torn  paper.  Darnel's  man- 
ner, usually  nervous  and  somewhat  con- 
scious, betrayed  a  certain  exhilaration, 
but  he  was  under  perfect  self-control. 

"  'Laki  ?  ' "  he  said,  seating  himself  in 
his  revolving  chair  and  whirling  around 
to  the  desk,  while  Atkinson  threw  him- 
self upon  the  bed,  "  'Laki  ? '  Oh,  I  had 
forgotten.  It's  probably  here."  He 
pulled  over  the  mail  accumulated  dur- 
ing his  absence.  "Yes."  He  tore  open 
the  big  envelope.  "  '  The  editor  of  The 
JEon  regrets  to  say,'  etc.  ; "  and  he 
tossed  the  printed  slip,  with  the  manu- 
script, into  his  waste-basket,  with  a 
laugh. 

Atkinson's  heart  sank.  Poor  Darnel ; 
it  was  not  a  cheerful  welcome  home. 
But  Darnel  was  busied  with  his  letters. 

"  And  here  are  the  others,"  he  went 
on.  "  I  thank  the  Lord  none  of  them 
were  accepted." 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Philander,  turn- 
ing upon  his  elbow. 

Darnel  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzling 
smile. 

"  That's  why  I  sent  for  you,"  said  he. 
"  Phil,  all  that  I've  been  writing  here 
for  three  years  is  stuff,  and  I've  only 
just  found  it  out.  I  can  do  something 
different  now." 

Atkinson  stared.  Darnel  had  rarely 
talked  about  his  own  work,  and  then 
in  a  scarcely  suppressed  fever  of  excite- 
ment and  anxiety.  Many  a  time  had 
Atkinson  noticed  his  big,  hollow  eyes 
turn  darker,  and  his  saUow  face  grow 
ashy,  even  in  reading  over  with  a  shak- 
ing voice  some  of  that  same  "  stuff." 

"I  have  learned  the  great  secret," 
Darnel  added,  quietly. 

"  You  have  Aladdin's  ring  ?  "  said  At- 
kinson.    "  Or  are  you  in  love  ?  " 

"Both,"  replied  Darnel.  "It  is  the 
same  thing." 

Philander  flung  himself  back  upon 
the  pillow,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  Go 
ahead,  D." 

"  I  have  found  her,  and  myself.  Let 
me  turn  down  the  gas  a  little  ;  I  see  it 
hurts  your  eyes.  I  belong  in  the  world 
now  ;  I  am  in  the  heart  of  it — I  said  to 


myself  coming  down  the  river  this  after- 
noon— in  the  heart  of  the  world."  He 
lingered  over  the  words.  "Phil,"  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly,  "  all  the  time  I  was 
trying  to  write  I  was  really  trying  to 
lift  myself  by  the  boot-straps.  I  was 
laboring  to  imagine  things  and  people, 
and  to  get  them  on  paper.  It  was  all 
wrong.  Do  you  remember  that  French 
poem  you  read  me  last  winter,  about  the 
idol  and  the  Eastern  princess — how  she 
lay  on  her  couch  sleeping — the  night 
was  hot — with  the  bronze  idol  gazing 
at  her  with  its  porphyry  eyes,  while  her 
brown  bosom  rose  and  sank  in  her  sleep, 
and  the  porphyry  eyes  kept  staring  at 
her  —  staring  —  but  they  never  saw  ? 
Well,  I  believe  my  eyes  have  been  like 
that.  In  'Laki,'  now,  you  know  I 
wanted  to  describe  the  exact  color  of 
the  stone  in  the  quarry,  and  asked  the 
Egyptologist  up  at  the  Museum  to  tell 
me  what  it  was  ?  He  laughed  at  me. 
Very  well.  It  was  a  dull-red  stone,  with 
bright-red  streaks  across  it ;  I  saw  the 
same  thing  in  Troy  this  afternoon,  when 
a  hod-carrier  feU  five  stories  and  they 
picked  him  up  from  a  pile  of  bricks." 

"  You're  getting  rather  realistic,"  mut- 
tered Philander.  Darnel  was  not  look- 
ing at  him,  and  went  on  unheeding. 

"  I  have  but  to  tell  what  I  see.  I  have 
stopped  imagining  ;  my  head  has  ached 
— Phil,  you  don't  know  how  it  has 
ached — trying  to  imagine  things.  I  am 
past  that  now  ;  if  you  only  shut  your 
eyes  and  look,  it  is  all  easy.  Take  that 
old  Edda  story  that  I  tried  to  work 
up,  about  the  fellow  who  fought  all  day 
long  against  his  bride's  father,  and  when 
night  came  the  bride  stole  out  and 
raised  aU  the  dead  men  on  both  sides, 
by  magic,  so  that  the  next  day,  and 
every  day,  the  battle  raged  on  as  before. 
I  used  to  plan  about  the  magic  she  used, 
and  tried  to  invent  a  charm.  Why,  all 
she  did  was  to  pass  over  the  battle-field 
at  night,  where  the  dead  lay  twisted  in 
the  frost,  and  while  the  wolves  snarled 
around  her  and  the  spray  from  the  fiord 
wet  her  cheek,  she  stooped  to  touch  the 
dead  men's  wrists ;  and  they  loosed 
their  grip  upon  broken  sword  and  split 
linden  shield,  their  breath  came  again, 
soft  and  low  like  a  baby's,  and  so  they 
slept  till  the  red  dawn." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Atkinson,  sitting 
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up  very  straight,  "  you've  been  reading 
'  The  Finest  Story  in  the  World,'  and 
it  has  turned  your  head." 

"  Oh,  the  London  clerk  who  was  con- 
scious of  pre-existences,  and  forgot 
them  all  when  he  fell  in  love  ?  I  could 
have  told  Eudyard  Kipling  better  than 
that  myself."  Darnel  gave  an  impatient 
whirl  to  the  revolving  chair. 

"  You  mean  you  think  you  can,"  re- 
plied Atkinson,  sharply. 

"As  you  like."  He  spoke  dreamily, 
and  Atkinson  dropped  back  on  the  pil- 
low again,  watching  his  friend  as  nar- 
rowly as  the  dim  light  would  allow. 
Hard  work  and  unearthly  hours  had  told 
on  Darnel ;  he  certainly  seemed  light- 
headed. 

"  Sickening  heat  —  black  frost  —  "  he 
was  murmuring  ;  "marching,  stealing, 
fighting,  toiling — joy,  pain — the  life  of 
the  race — is  a  man  to  grow  unconscious 
of  these  things  in  the  moment  that  he 
really  enters  the  life  of  the  race,  that  he 
feels  himself  a  part  of  it?  What  do 
you  think,  Phil  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  was  the  slow  reply,  "  that 
whatever  has  happened  to  you  in  Ver- 
mont has  shaken  you  up  pretty  well, 
old  fellow.  They  say  that  when  some- 
one asked  Rachel  how  she  could  play 
FhMre  so  devilishly  well,  she  just  opened 
her  black  Jewish  eyes  and  said,  '  I  have 
seen  her.'  And  I  think,  in  the  mood 
you're  in  now,  you  can  see  as  far  back 
as  Rachel  or  anybody  else.  It's  like 
being  opium-drunk ;  if  you  could  keep 
so,  and  put  on  paper  what  you  see,  you 
could  beat  Kipling  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  But  you  can't  keep  drunk,  and 
you  can't  write  prose  or  verse  on  love- 
delirium.     It's  been  tried." 

"  Suppose  Rachel  had  said,  'I  am 
PhMref" 

Atkinson  lifted  his  stout  shoulders, 
laughing  uneasily.  "  So  much  the  worse. 
I  should  say,  the  less  pre  -  existence  of 
that  sort  the  better.  You  might  as  well 
tell  me  the  whole  story,  D.  What  is 
her  name  ?  " 

"  In  a  moment.  She  loves  me,  Phil. 
She  is  waiting  for  me  in  her  little 
house  among  the  hills.  I  left  her  only 
this  morning,  and  soon  I  shall  go  back 
and  leave  New  York  forever.  I  can  write 
the  story  up  there — the  story  I  have 
dreamed  of  writing — for  I  shall  always 


have  the  secret  of  it.  I  have  but  to  shut 
my  eyes  and  tell  what  I  see  ;  and  it  is 
because  she  loves  me.  All  the  life  of  all 
the  past — I  can  call  that '  A  Story  of  the 
Road.'  Then  there  will  be  the  future  to 
write  of — the  men  and  women  that  are 
to  come  ;  for  we  shall  have  children, 
Phil,  and  in  them " 

"  You're  making  rapid  progress," 
ejaculated  Philander. 

" 1  shall  know  the  story  of  the 

future.  Even  now  I  know  it  ;  I  do  not 
simply  foresee  it,  I  see  it.  Why  not  '  A 
Story  of  the  Goal ! '  For  I  belong  to  it 
— do  you  not  understand  ?  Yet,  after 
all,  what  is  that  compared  with  the 
present?  It  shall  be  'A  Story  of  the 
March  ! '     Look  there  !  " 

He  threw  his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiHng, 
which  was  brightened  for  an  instant  by 
the  headlight  of  an  elevated  train  as  it 
rushed  past. 

*'  Do  you  know  what  that  engineer 
was  really  thinking  of  as  he  went  by  ? 
That  woiild  be  story  enough.  Or  what 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  bride  to-night, 
down  on  the  third  landing — you  smelled 
the  orange-flowers  as  you  came  up  ?  To 
feel  that  your  heart  is  in  them,  and 
theirs  in  you " 

But  Philander  Atkinson  was  not 
listening  to  the  lover's  rhapsody.  He 
was  thinking  of  a  ceiiiain  summer  when 
he,  too,  had  had  strange  fancies  in  his 
head  ;  when  his  thoughts  played  back- 
ward and  forward  with  swift  certainty  ; 
when  he  had  grown  suddenly  conscious 
of  great  desires  and  deep  affinities,  and 
for  a  space  of  some  three  months  he  had 
dreamed  of  being  something  more  than 
a  mere  verse-maker,  a  master  of  the 
file.  Then — whether  it  was  that  she 
grew  tired  of  him,  or  they  both  realized 
that  some  dull  mistake  had  been  made 
— it  was  all  over.  There  was  still  in  his 
drawer  a  package  of  manuscript  he  had 
written  that  summer:  in  blank  verse, 
none  too  noble  a  form  for  the  high 
thoughts  w^hich  then  filled  him  ;  in  a 
queer  new  rhythm,  too,  the  secret  of 
whose  beat  he  had  caught  at  and  then 
lost,  for  the  lines  read  hai*shly  to  him 
now.  He  looked  these  things  over  oc- 
casionally, as  a  sort  of  awful  example  of 
himseK  to  himself  ;  though  he  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  borrow  some  of  their  im- 
agery, not  without  a  certain  shame,  to 
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adorn  his  light  verse.  His  card-house 
had  fallen,  but  some  of  the  colored 
pasteboard  was  pretty  enough  to  be 
used  again.  Curiously,  he  found  that 
he  could  cut  pasteboard  into  more  in- 
genious shapes  than  ever  since  his  brief 
experience  in  piling  it ;  fancy  served 
him  better  after  imagination  left  him  ; 
his  triolets  were  admirably  turned,  and 
his  luck  with  the  magazines  began. 
Altogether  it  had  been  an  odd  experi- 
ence ;  half  those  crazy  ideas  of  Darnel 
had  been  his  two  years  before,  but  he 
was  quite  over  them — yes,  quite — and 
now  it  was  D.'s  turn.  He  listened  again 
to  something  that  Darnel  was  murmur- 
ing. 

"  And  she  is  an  ordinary  woman,  one 
would  say  ;  a  common  woman.  That  is 
the  mystery  and  the  glory  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  she  is  even  beautiful. 
There  must  be  thousands  of  women  like 
her  ;  I  can  see  it  plainly  enough,  that 
there  must  be  thousands  of  women  in 
the  world  hke  her"  There  was  a  rever- 
ent hush  in  his  voice. 

Atkinson  choked  back  an  exclamation. 
Was  D.'s  head  really  turned ?  "A  com- 
mon woman  " — "  not  know  whether  she 
is  beautiful  ?  "  A  face  rose  before  him, 
unlike  any  face  in  all  the  world  :  eyes 
with  the  blue  of  Ascutney,  when  you 
look  at  it  through  ten  miles  of  autumn 
haze  ;  hair  brown  as  the  chestnut  leaf 
in  late  October ;  mouth 

Philander    trembled     slightly,     and 


rising  to  his  feet,  stood  looking  down 
at  Darnel,  haggardly.  It  was  quite 
over,  that  experience  of  two  summers 
before,  but  while  it  lasted  he  had  at 
least  never  dreamed  that  there  were 
thousands  of  women  in  the  world  like 
her. 

"  Sit  down,  Phil,  I  am  almost 
through.  A  woman  like  other  women, 
and  the  story,  when  I  write  it,  a  com- 
mon story.  It  will  be  the  commonest 
possible  story  ;  common  as  a  rose,  com- 
mon as  a  child.  I  am  going  back  to 
Vermont,  where  I  was  born,  and  where 
I  have  been  born  anew.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  the  story — years,  and 
years,  and  years.  I  have  only  to  close 
my  eyes  some  day,  and  she  will  write 
down  all  I  tell  her,  and  I  shall  call  the 
story  hers  and  mine." 

But  Atkinson  still  stood,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  his  heavy  figure  stooping, 
the  lines  hardening  in  his  face,  while  he 
watched  the  rapt  gaze  of  Darnel,  and 
drearily  reflected  how  strange  it  was 
that  a  woman  should  open  all  the  gates 
of  the  wonder- world  to  one  man's  im- 
agination, and  that  some  other  woman 
should  close  those  secret  gates,  quietly, 
inexorably,  upon  that  man's  friend. 

"  Wait,"  said  Darnel.  "  Must  you  go 
back  to  your  triolets  ?  Let  me  show  you 
her  picture  first."  He  turned  the  gas  up 
to  its  fullest  height,  and  held  out  a 
photograph. 

It  was  the  same  woman ! 


THE   POINT  OF  VIEW. 


The  comforts  of  life,  at  the  rate  they  are 
increasing,  bid  fair  to  bury  us  soon,  as 
Tarpeia  was  buried  under  the  shields  of 
her  friends  the  Sabines.  Mr.  Hamerton,  in 
speaking  of  the  increase  of  comfort  in  Eng- 
land, groans  at  the  "  trying  strain  of  ex- 
pense to  which  our  extremely  high  stand- 
ard of  living  subjects  all  except  the  rich." 
It  makes  each  individual  of  us  very  costly 
to  keep,  and  constantly  tempts  people  to 
concentrate  on  the  maintenance  of  fewer 
individuals  means  that  would  in  simpler 
times  be  divided  among  many.  "My 
grandfather,"  said  a  modern,  the  other  day, 
"left  $200,000.  He  was  considered  a  rich 
man  in  those  days,  but,  dear  me,  he  sup- 
ported four  or  five  families — all  his  needy 
relations  and  all  my  grandmother's."  Think 
of  an  income  of  $10,000  a  year  being  equal 
to  such  a  strain,  and  providing  suitably  for 
a  rich  man's  large  family  in  the  bargain  ! 
It  wouldn't  go  so  far  now,  and  yet  most  of 
the  reasonable  necessaries  of  life  cost  less 
to-day  than  they  did  two  generations  ago. 
The  diiference  is  that  we  need  so  very  many 
comforts  that  were  not  invented  in  our 
grandfather's  time. 

There  is  a  hospital,  in  a  city  large  enougli 
to  keep  a  large  hospital  busy,  that  is  in 
straits  for  money.  Its  income  from  contri- 
butions last  year  was  larger  by  nearly  a 
third  than  its  income  ten  years  ago,  but  its 
expenses  were  nearly  double  its  income. 
There  were  some  satisfactory  reasons  for 
the  discrepancy — the  city  had  grown,  the 
number  of  patients  had  increased,  extraor- 
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dinary  repairs  had  been  made — but  at  the 
bottom  a  very  large  expenditure  seemed  to 
be  due  to  the  struggle  of  the  managers  to 
keep  the  institution  up  to  modern  stand- 
ards. The  patients  are  better  cared  for 
than  they  used  to  be  ;  the  nurses  are  better 
taught  and  more  skilful ;  ' '  conveniences  " 
have  been  greatly  multiplied  ;  the  heat- 
ing and  cooking  and  laundry  work  is  all 
done  in  the  best  manner  with  the  most  ap- 
proved apparatus  ;  the  plumbing  is  as  safe 
as  sanitary  engineering  can  make  it ;  the 
appliances  for  antiseptic  surgery  are  fit  for 
a  fight  for  life ;  there  are  detached  build- 
ings for  contagious  diseases,  and  an  out-pa- 
tient department,  and  the  whole  concern  is 
administered  with  wisdom  and  economy. 
There  is  only  one  distressing  circumstance 
about  this  excellent  charity,  and  that  is 
that  its  expenses  exceed  its  income,  and 
yet  its  managers  have  not  been  extravagant. 
They  have  only  done  what  the  enlightened 
experience  of  the  day  has  considered  to  be 
necessary.  If  the  hospital  has  to  shut 
down  and  the  patients  must  be  turned  out, 
at  least  the  receiver  will  find  a  well-ap- 
pointed institution  of  which  the  managers 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  with  very  many 
of  us,  in  contemporary  private  life  as  well 
as  in  institutions,  that  the  enlightened  ex- 
perience of  the  day  invents  more  necessa- 
ries than  we  can  get  the  money  to  pay  for. 
Our  opulent  friends  are  constantly  demon- 
strating to  us  by  example  how  indispensa- 
bly convenient  the  modern  necessaries  are, 
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and  "we  keep  having  them  until  we  either 
exceed  our  incomes,  or  miss  the  higher  con- 
cerns of  life  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a 
complete  outfit  of  its  creature  comforts. 

And  the  saddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  is 
in  such  great  measure  an  American  devel- 
opment. We  Americans  keep  inventing 
new  necessaries,  and  the  peoj^le  of  the  effete 
monarchies  gradually  adopt  such  of  them 
as  they  can  afford.  When  we  go  abroad 
we  growl  about  the  inconveniences  of  Euro- 
pean life — the  absence  of  gas  in  bedrooms, 
the  scarcity  and  sluggishness  of  elevators, 
the  primitive  nature  of  the  plumbing,  and 
a  long  list  of  other  things  without  which 
life  seems  to  press  unreasonably  upon  our 
endurance.  Nevertheless,  if  the  res  angustw 
domi  get  straiter  than  usual  we  are  always 
liable  to  send  our  families  across  the  water 
to  spend  a  season  in  the  practice  of  econ- 
omy in  some  land  where  it  costs  less  to 
live. 

Of  course  it  all  belongs  to  Progress,  and 
no  one  is  quite  willing  to  have  it  stop,  but 
it  does  a  comfortable  sufferer  good  to  get 
his  head  out  of  his  conveniences  sometimes 
and  complain. 


"  Why  is  it,"  asks  a  recent  English  writer, 
"that  we  cannot  laugh?"  And  as  if  to 
show  that  there  is  good  reason  for  him^  at 
least,  to  ask  the  question,  he  proceeds  with 
gravity  to  consider  whether  it  is  due  to  the 
"  innate  sadness  and  dulness  of  democ- 
racy." "It  is  said,"  he  remarks,  "that  one 
may  travel  from  one  side  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  and  never  in  all  that 
weary  journey  hear  the  sound  of  laughter." 
He  confesses  that  he  knows  not  if  this  be 
really  true,  but  if  it  is,  he  has  "heard  no 
more  serious  indictment  of  a  democratic 
people."  It  might  occur  to  any  one  but 
this  writer  himself  that  the  inability  to 
laugh  is  in  his  case  due  to  a  serious,  a  very 
serious  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor.  But  ap- 
parently he  regards  his  nation  as  in  quite 
as  bad  a  way,  for  he  asserts  that  in  his  land, 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  London,  an  "  audience  at 
a  comic  play "  is  "a  melancholy  sight — 
here  and  there  a  spasmodic  effort  toward 
laughter  dies  away  in  a  sardonic  grin,  but 
never  an  honest,  open-mouthed  roar  of 
laughter  in  all  the  house." 

Now  if  tliere  is  any  considerable  number 
of  educated  Englishmen  who  have  not  yet 


visited  the  United  States,  and  who  are  in- 
clined to  think  with  this  critic  that  a  cloud 
of  gloom  has  settled  on  England  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy, I  am  quite  sure  that  a  journey  across 
the  Continent,  or  even  a  week's  sojourn  in 
New  York,  would  disabuse  them,  so  far  as 
our  own  experience  with  democracy  could 
influence  them.  Had  it  been  their  privilege 
to  assist  at  a  play  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
Florence,  of  delightful  memory,  appeared, 
say,  as  Sir  Lucius,  and  Mrs.  Drew  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  they  would  have  heard  "  open- 
mouthed,  honest  laughter  "  that  would  have 
compelled  them  to  join  in  it.  And  almost 
any  night  I  could  guide  them  to  places 
of  real  amusement  where  the  performance 
is  not,  perhaps,  of  high  artistic  merri- 
ment, but  where  the  laughter  is  not  only 
"  honest  and  open-mouthed,"  but  an  indu- 
bitable "roar."  Nor  would  it  be  improba- 
ble that  they  would  hear  the  same  cheering 
noise  in  the  street,  or  in  the  public  convey- 
ances, particularly  if  they  fell  in  with  some 
of  these  joyous  play-goers  on  the  way  home. 
And  for  that  matter,  unless  the  English 
people  have  changed  within  a  few  years,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  laughter  to  be 
heard  in  London  streets  and  play-houses, 
save  by  those  who,  "having  ears,  hear  not." 
It  is  possible  that  the  explanation  of  the 
critic's  disheartening  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  mind  and  diaphragm 
arises  from  a  too  sweeping  application  of 
the  little  word  "we."  It  may  be  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  grouj),  or  "  remnant,"  to 
which  he  belongs  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. There  is,  as  we  know,  a  considerable 
class  in  that  land  to  whom  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  very  depressing,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  and  even  good  reason.  But  to 
gauge  correctly  the  temper  and  mood  of  the 
people  one  must  take  into  account  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  are  great  numbers  who 
laugh  now  who  were  not  used  to  laugh,  and 
had  scant  cause  for  it,  and  in  whom  the 
change  may  be  fairly  credited  to  that  much 
dreaded,  much  overrated — for  good  and  for 
evil — spirit  of  democracy.  In  the  first  third 
of  this  century,  before  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  began,  and  just  before  their  own 
grim  philosopher  described  the  English 
people  as  "  mostly  fools,"  laughter,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  diaries  of  the  times, 
was  not  a  distinguishing  English  habit.     I 
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am  persuaded  that,  taking  the  nation  to- 
gether, it  is  more  rather  than  less  so  now, 
even  though  "  we  "  cannot  laugh. 


In  a  world  where  it  is  very  desirable  to 
be  entertained,  and  not  always  easy  to  find 
entertainment,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
got  out  of  a  discreet  consideration  of  the 
mysteries  of  life.  They  give  one  something 
to  theorize  about  in  odd  moments,  and  to 
have  theories  about  them  gives  one  an  in- 
terest in  whole  series  and  classes  of  facts 
which  seem  to  fit  in  with  such  theories  or 
to  upset  them.  If  the  facts  won't  fit  the 
theory,  then  there  is  the  theory  to  change  ; 
and  to  have  one's  theory  driven  into  a  new 
shape  is  the  next  best  thing  to  having  it 
justified. 

There  was  a  little  tale  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  about  Mr.  Edison,  that  he 
held  up  his  finger  and  bent  it,  and  asked, 
"  What  does  that  ?  "  Failing  to  get  a  satis- 
factory reply,  he  said  he  was  trying  to  find 
out  what  is  the  force  that  pulls  the  strings 
that  makes  animate  creatures  move.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  mysteries — the  mystery 
of  motion.  It  is  that,  we  are  told,  that 
Mr.  Keely,  the  motor-man,  has  been  brood- 
ing over  for  several  decades  past.  Mr. 
Keely's  experience  has  not  been  such  as  to 
encourage  any  poor  man  to  theorize  on  this 
subject  for  a  living ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
great  subject  for  a  mind  to  dwell  upon  in 
its  leisure  moments.  Sir  Isaac  was  think- 
ing about  it  when  the  apple  fell  and  gave 
him  an  idea  that  was  of  value  to  him,  and 
has  been  useful  ever  since.  There  is  al- 
ways this  advantage  about  having  one's 
mind  run  on  something  in  particular,  that 
even  if  it  does  not  bring  down  what  it  is 
aimed  at,  it  is  more  likely  to  hit  something 
else  that  is  worth  while  than  if  it  was  wan- 
dering aimlessly.  As  witness  the  useful- 
ness of  the  alchemists  to  the  science  of 
clieniistry.  Even  if  Mr.  Edison's  mind 
fails  to  grasp  the  force  that  crooks  his  fin- 
ger, it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  puzzle 
out  some  minor  problem  that  is  worth  while. 
Indeed,  it  is  reported  already  that  he  has  a 
fascinating  theory  that  attributes  an  indi- 
vidual will  to  every  atom,  and  declares 
that  matter  is  sentient. 

Another  mystery,  of  captivating  quali- 
ties, is  that  which  shrouds  the  relation  of 


the  body  to  the  spirit.  It  was  the  mystery 
whose  partial  solution  led  Dr.  Henry  Jekyll 
to  make  the  disastrous  acquaintance  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde.  Describing  his  speculations  on 
the  duality  of  man  and  sundry  chemical  in- 
vestigations that  supplemented  them.  Dr. 
Jekyll  writes  :  **  A  side-light  began  to  shine 
upon  the  subject  from  the  laboratory  ta- 
ble. I  began  to  perceive  more  deeply  than 
it  has  ever  yet  been  stated  the  trembling  im- 
materiality, the  mist-like  transience  of  this 
seemingly  so  solid  body  in  which  we  walk 
attired.  ...  I  not  only  recognized  my 
natural  body  for  the  mere  aura  and  efful- 
gence of  certain  of  the  powers  that  made 
up  my  spirit,  but  managed  to  com^jound  a 
drug,"  etc. 

One  division  of  this  mystery  embraces  the 
subject  of  cures.  Once  get  on  the  track  of 
it,  and  every  newspaper  story  about  faith- 
cure,  or  any  of  the  varieties  of  mental  heal- 
ing, becomes  a  thing  to  be  weighed,  and  if  it 
seems  to  have  substance,  to  be  held  in  mind 
for  consideration  and  future  use.  All  kinds 
of  "miracles "  bear  on  this  mystery.  Hyj)- 
notism  and  hypnotic  cures  are  intimately 
mixed  up  with  it.  Telepathy  has  to  do 
with  it ;  api^aritions,  presentiments,  and 
clairvoyance  are  more  or  less  allied  to  it. 
Even  spiritualism  is  interesting  to  the  in- 
vestigator who  has  faith  enough  in  the 
stories  of  materializations  to  consider  them 
seriously.  It  is  a  mystery  that  is  a  con- 
stant practical  puzzle  in  everyday  life,  and 
it  has  been  much  in  mind  during  the  five 
or  six  weeks  preceding  this  writing,  in  con- 
nection with  a  pretty  constant  wrangling 
in  the  newspapers  over  the  question  whether 
Dr.  Keeley  cures  drunkenness  by  infusing 
purposes  into  the  spiritual  parts  of  his  pa- 
tients, or  by  letting  drugs  into  their  bodies. 
By  the  time  this  writing  becomes  reading 
that  question  may  be  settled  or  obsolete, 
but  at  present  "  the  profession  "  says  that 
if  Dr.  Keeley  cures  anything  it  is  the  mind. 

If  existence  is  a  little  poky,  and  if  you 
live  in  a  quiet  place  and  cannot  afi'ord  to 
own  horses  enough  to  completely  occupy 
your  leisure,  or  if  you  are  restless  ashore  and 
too  poor  to  have  a  yacht,  or  if  you  are  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  or  the  wife  of  one  hus- 
band, and  think  it  immoral  to  flirt,  it  may 
pay  you  to  attach  yourself  to  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  human  existence.  Do 
it  not  necessarily  in  the  expectation  of  solv- 
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ing  your  problem,  but  for  the  sake  of  pure 
cogitation  It  is  a  natural  resource  of  a 
human  being,  for  to  puzzle  over  the  mys- 
teries of  life  leads  to  a  reaching  out  after 
the  great  Centre  and  Solution  of  all  the 
mysteries,  and  to  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tions in  which,  vague  and  slender  as  they 
are,  the  mind  of  man  finds  rest. 


In  my  admiration  for  certain  qualities  in 
Browning's  i^oetry  I  yield  to  no  Browning 
Society  that  exists,  and  certainly  not  to  that 
Browning  society,  with  a  small  s,  which  has 
just  feebly  gone  out  of  existence  over  there 
in  London.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  a  rock  ahead  on  which 
Browning's  ship  of  fame  is  likely  to  come 
to  grief.  "When,  in  the  process  of  years, 
our  present  guileless  modes  of  expression 
become  obsolete — when  our  clearest  writers 
shall  have  become  to  posterity  as  difficult 
as  Gower  and  Chaucer  are  to  us,  what,  I 
should  like  to  know,  will  happen  to  Eobert 
Browning  ?  How  will  Posterity  treat  those 
voluminous  poetical  works  which  are  in  so 
great  part  enigmatical,  if  not  wholly  unin- 
telligible, to  the  majority  of  his  own  co- 
temporaries  ?  When  one  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  even  the  thinnest  layer  of  ob- 
scurity being  added  to,  let  us  say,  Sordello, 


one  has  creepy  apprehensions  touching  the 
security  of  Browning's  future.  If  we  some- 
times find  his  utterances  as  indigestible  as 
those  of  the  Theban  Sphinx  —  if  we  have 
no  very  clear  idea  as  to 

"  Who  fished  the  murex  up," 

and  are  naturally  diffident  about  coming 
forward  and  explaining 

"What  porridge  had  John  Keats" — 

if  these  points  stagger  us  more  or  less,  how 
will  they  strike  our  remote  kinsmen  of  the 
year  of  our  Lord  2392  ?  Perhaps,  indeed — 
and  this  is  the  only  streak  of  light  in  the 
business — Browning  has  been  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age  that  his  subtle  thought 
and  complex  expression  will  seem  almost 
childishly  lucid  to  that  higher  and  happier 
civilization — that  he  will,  in  short,  speak 
to  the  future  in  its  own  familiar  language, 
and  be  the  only  poet  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  who  will  escape  suspicions  of  in- 
sanity. This  view,  to  be  sure,  involves  no 
compliment  to  the  intellectuality  of  the 
current  period ;  but  it  is  a  view  that  must 
furnish  infinite  consolation  and  comfort  to 
properly  constructed  disciples  of  Browning, 
one  of  which  the  acute  reader  has  doubtless 
detected  in  me. 


"  ECHOES    OF    THE    WALTZ. 
[From  a  painting  by  C.  S.  Reinhart.] 

—See  American  Illustration  of  To-day, 
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ON   A   BUST   OF   GENERAL  GRANT. 

Ry  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Steong,  simple,  silent  are  the  [steadfast]  laws 

That  sway  this  universe,  of  none  withstood. 

Unconscious  of  man's  outcries  or  applause, 

Or  what  man  deems  his  evil  or  his  good; 

And  when  the  Fates  ally  them  with  a  cause 

That  wallows  in  the  sea-trough  and  seems  lost, 

Drifting  in  danger  of  the  reefs  and  sands 

Of  shallow  counsels,  this  way,  that  way,  tost, 

Strength,   silence,  simpleness,  of  these  three  strands 

They  twist  the  cable  shall  the  Tsorld  hold  fast 

To  where  its  anchors  clutch  the  bed-rock  of  the  Past. 

Strong,  simple,  silent,  therefore  such  was  he 

Who  helped  us  in  our  need;   the  eternal  law 

That  who  can  saddle  Opportunity 

Is  God's  elect,  though  many  a  mortal  flaw 

May  minisli  him  in  eyes  that  closely  see, 

Was  verified  in  him :    what  need  we  say 

Of  one  who  made  success  where  others  failed, 

Who,  with  no  light  save  that  of  common  day, 

Stnick  hard,  and  still  struck  on  till  For  time  quailed, 

But  that  (so  sift  the  Norns)  a  desperate  van 

Ne'er  fell  at  last  to  one  who  was  not  wholly  man. 
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A  face  all  prose  where  Time's  [benignant]  haze 

Softens  no  raw  edge  yet,  nor  makes  all  fair 

With  the  beguiling  light  of  vanished  days ; 

This  is  relentless  granite,  bleak  and  bare, 

Eonghhewn  and  scornful  of  aesthetic  phrase  ; 

Nothing  is  here  for  fancy,  naught  for  dreams, 

The  Present's  hard,  uncompromising  light 

Accents  all  vulgar  outlines,  flaws,  and  seams, 

Yet  vindicates  some  pristine  natural  right 

O'ertopping  that  hereditary  grace 

Which  marks  the  gain  or  loss  of  some  time-fondled  race. 


So  Marius  looked,  methinks,  and  Cromwell  so. 
Not  in  the  purple  born,  to  those  they  led 
Nearer  for  that  and  costlier  to  the  foe, 
Newmoulders  of  old  forms,  by  nature  bred 
The  exhaustless  life  of  manhood's  seeds  to  show, 
Let  but  the  ploughshare  of  portentous  times 
Strike  deep  enough  to  reach  them  where  they  lie  : 
Despair  and  danger  are  their  fostering  climes, 
And  their  best  sun  bursts  from  a  stormy  sky : 
He  was  our  man  of  men,  nor  would  abate 
The  utmost  due  manhood  could  claim  of  fate. 


Nothing  ideal,  a  plain-people's  man 

At  the  first  glance,  a  more  deliberate  ken 

Finds  type  primeval  theirs  in  whose  veins  ran 

Such  blood  as  quelled  the  dragon  in  his  den. 

Made  harmless  fields  and  better  worlds  began  : 

He  came  grim-silent,  saw  and  did  the  deed 

That  was  to  do  ;    in  his  master -grip 

Our  sword  flashed  joy  ;   no  skill  of  words  could  breed 

Such  sure  conviction  as  that  close-clamped  lip  ; 

He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it,  knew 

He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest  man  might  do. 
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Yet  did  this  man,  war-tempered,  stern  as  steel 

Where  steel  opposed,  prove  soft  in  civil  sway ; 

The  hand  hilt-hardened  had  lost  tact  to  feel 

The  world's  base  coin,  and  glozing  knaves  made  prey 

Of  him  and  of  the  entrusted  Commonweal; 

So  Truth  insists  and  will  not  be  denied. 

We  turn  our  eyes  away,  and  so  will  Fame, 

As  if  iji  his  last  battle  he  had  died 

Victor  for  us  and  spotless  of  all  blame. 

Doer  of  hopeless  tasks  w^hicli  praters  shirk, 

One  of  those  still  plain  men  that  do  the  world's  rough  work. 


Jtr^^^^     ^    y^i^    {Jr^  ^/^       A^r^     ^K^ji^    A^  y/^^-'* 

Note.— This  poem  is  the  last,  so  far  as  is  known,  wTitten  by  Mr.  Lowell.  He  laid  it  aside  for  revision,  leav- 
ing two  of  the  verses  incomplete. 

In  a  pencilled  frairmeut  of  the  poem  the  first  verse  appears  as  follows  : 

"Strong,  simple,  silent,  snch  are  Nature's  Laws." 

In  the  final  cop.v,  from  which  the  poem  is  now  printed,  the  verse  originally  stood : 

"Strong,  steadfast,  silent  are  the  laws," 

but  "steadfast"  was  crossed  out,  and  "simple"  set  in  its  place. 

A  similar  change  is  made  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the  stanza,  where  "simpleness"  is  substituted  for  "stead- 
fastness." 

The  change  from  "steadfast"  to  "simple"  was  not  made,  probably  through  oversight,  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  second  stanza. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  epithet  Mr.  Lowell  would  have  chosen  to  complete  the  first  verse  of  the 
third  stanza.  C.  E.  Norton. 
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THE  WATER-ROUTE    FROM   CHICAGO   TO   THE   OCEAN. 

By  Charles  C.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N. 


F  a  thread  be  stretched 
upon  a  globe  from  any 
point  in  the  English 
Channel  to  Toledo,  on 
Lake  Erie,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  deviation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  it  does  not 
exceed  thirty  miles,  this  straight  line 
connecting  the  greatest  food-consuming 
country  in  Europe  with  the  greatest 
food  -  producing  country  in  America. 
The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool 
by  this  river  is  4,500  miles,  one-half  of 
which  is  covered  by  the  great  inland 
route  through  the  Lakes  to  the  Straits 
of  Belle  Isle.  This  line  of  communica- 
tion comprises  four  of  the  great  lakes, 
with  the  connections  between  them  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  seventy 
miles  of  which  are  obstructed  by  ob- 
stacles in  the  channel. 

With  respect  to  the  Atlantic,  these 
waters  are  closed  by  ice  from  the  25th 
of  November  to  the  25th  of  April ;  the 
irregularity  of  the  tides  and  currents, 


the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  fre- 
quent fogs,  are  also  difficulties  which 
call  for  vigilance  and  ability  in  navi- 
gating the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Upon  the  lakes  the  conditions 
are  milder,  and  the  ice  season  shorter 
by,  perhaps,  one  month  ;  for,  while  the 
tourist  there  is  often  reminded  in  sum- 
mer of  the  equator  and  in  winter  of  the 
poles,  yet  the  thermometers  show  that 
the  warmer  means  are  not  excessively 
high  nor  the  colder  ones  unbearably 
low. 

Chicago  is  more  than  1,200  miles  in- 
land from  Montreal,  the  nearest  seaport 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  if  to  accentu- 
ate its  commanding  position  as  the 
head  of  the  greatest  internal  water-route 
in  the  world,  and  as  the  depot  and  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  products  of  the 
great  Northwest,  it  has  an  elevation  of 
578  feet  above  the  Atlantic  terminus. 
Its  shipping  is  second  only  to  that  of 
New  York  ;  from  it  the  cereals  of  the 
Northwestern    States    are    transported 
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through  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  to  Buf- 
falo, whence  they  are  forwarded  to  New 
York  by  rail  or  by  the  Erie  Canal ;  grain 
intended  for  Montreal  may  be  carried 
over  the  lakes  and  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence without  once  breaking  bulk  ;  and 
it  is  contemplated  even  to  run  steamers 
direct  to  England. 

Some  idea  of  its  lake  traffic  may  be 


railway  terminate  here,  and  in  a  3'ear 
move  43,000,000  tons  of  freight.  Be- 
sides, in  the  central  Northern,  and  the 
Northwestern  States,  the  total  freight 
moved  is  196,000,000  tons,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  which  goes  to  Europe. 

Each  year  shows  a  stead}-  increase  in 
the  trade  of  Chicago,  which  not  only 
maintains  its  standing  as  the  centre  of 
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The   Chicago   River,    near  Rush   Street  Bridge. 


formed  from  the  statement  that  the  ag- 
gregate entrances  and  clearances  in  1890, 
for  the  great  lakes,  numbered  88,280,  of 
which  21,054,  measuring  10,288,688  tons, 
were  at  that  port.  The  corresponding 
aggregate  for  New  York  is  15,283,  and 
for  the  entire  seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  37,756.  The  tonnage  has  near- 
ly doubled  itself  in  the  last  ten  years  ; 
and  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  like 
increase  by  1900,  for   54,411   miles   of 


manufacture  and  distribution  in  the 
West,  but  promises  in  time  to  acquire 
that  position  with  regard  to  the  entire 
United  States.  The  situation  of  the 
city,  its  facilities  as  the  centre  of  the 
greatest  railway  system  in  the  world, 
stretching  westward  into  fertile  and 
immense  grain  fields,  bringing  to  its 
storehouses  their  almost  inexhaustible 
products,  and  supplemented  by  great 
waterways   feeding   both   domestic  and 
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foreign  markets  ;  combined  with,  its 
proximity  to  supplies  required  by  man- 
ufacturing establishments,  are  remarka- 
ble advantages  for  trade  and  commerce, 
which  account  for  a  growth  almost  with- 
out parallel,  and  assure  a  still  greater 
activity  and  wealth. 

Its  total  trade  for  1890  is  estimated 
at  $1,442,500,000.  The  wholesale  trade 
is  stated  at  $462,500,000  ;  but  it  is  as  a 
manufacturing  city,  especially  in  iron 
and  steel,  that  Chicago  shows  the  great- 
est advance.  There  are  now  six  rolling 
mills,  twenty  -  eight  foundries,  eighty  - 
nine  machinery  and  boiler  works,  sev- 
enty galvanic  iron,  tin,  and  slate  roofing 
works,  besides  car- wheel,  stove,  steam- 
fitting,  and  many  other  manufactories. 
In  all  there  are  3,250  manufactories  in 
operation,  and  their  total  output  is 
valued  at  $555,000,000.  Ship-building 
too  is  becoming  an  important  indus- 
try;  a  fine  steel  steamer  of  4,600  tons 
displacement  was  launched  last  Feb- 
ruary from  the  yards  of  the  Chicago 
Ship-building  Company  for  the  Minne- 
sota iron  trade,  and  three  others  are  now 
building. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  which 
now  flow  northeastward  to  Lake  Huron, 


This  city  of  industry,  indomitable 
will,  and  immense  material  resources, 
has  been  well  chosen  as  the  site  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition  ;  over  the  water- 
way to  it  will  be  borne  much  of  the 
treasures  and  exhibits  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  this  highway  thus  attains  a 
prominence  more  than  ever  in  keeping 
with  its  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  course  from  Chicago  to  Lake 
Huron  measures  330  miles  ;  its  great- 
est width  is  one-fourth  of  this  distance, 
and  lies  between  Milwaukee  and  Grand 
Haven  ;  its  only  interruption  is  Mani- 
tou  County,  which  consists  of  Beaver 
and  several  other  islands  near  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  lake,  but  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  obstacles,  for  the  chan- 
nels are  wide  and  deep,  the  bottom  in 
many  places  being  far  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  The  southern  shore  is 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  lake  level,  its 
chief  feature  lying  in  unprepossessing 
and  far  -  stretching  vistas  of  lumber 
yards. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  prospect 
of  the  lake  is  Milwaukee,  whose  cream- 
colored  buildings  produce  a  peculiar 
and  most  agreeable  effect.  Eight  rail- 
ways centre  here  after  traversing  a  rich 


Government  Canal,    St.   Clair   Flats,    looking   East. 


are  prevented  by  an  elevation  near  the 
lake  of  only  eight  feet  from  flowing  to 
the  Illinois,  and  thence  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Communication  with  the  latter 
has  existed  since  1848,  through  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal,  which  extends 
southwesterly  ninety-six  miles  to  La 
Salle,  on  the  IQinois  River. 


and  rapidly  improving  country,  whose 
grain  forms  the  chief  element  in  the 
city's  prosperity.  In  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, it  follows  closely  upon  Chicago,  the 
number  last  year  exceeding  20,000  ;  one 
of  the  chief  contributors  to  this  record 
is  the  line  of  wooden  steamers  to  Lud- 
ington,  in  the  service  of  the  Flint  &  Pere 
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Marquette  Railroad.  Its  vessels  are  built 
especially  to  contend  with  the  lake  ice  ; 
they  run  regularly  in  winter  and  are 
never  detained  more  than  a  few  hours. 

The  most  im23ortant  shipping  port 
for  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  district 
is  Escanaba,  also  on  Lake  Michigan, 
from  which  3,003,632  long  tons  were 
shipped  in  1889,  this  amount  being 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  shipments 
by  vessel  of  Lake  Superior  ores  during 
the  year.  The  docks  here  are  operated 
by  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company,  and  represent  an  ag- 
gregate length  of  4,898  feet  and  828 
pockets,  which  mil  contain  a  total  of  95,- 
500  tons. 

The  steamers  of  the  Lake  Michigan 
&  Lake  Superior  Transportation  Com- 
pany, running  through  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  afford  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region  the  novelty  of  being  in  mid-sea 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  industries  is  found  in 
the  northern  Michigan  steamers,  which 
stop  at  the  iDiportant  points  on  the  east 
coast.  The  passage  to  Lake  Huron  is 
through  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  which 
are  formed  by  the  Michigan  shore  on 
one  hand,  and  by  Bois  Blanc  and  Mac- 
kinac Islands  and  Point  St.  Ignace  on 
the  other. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  on  Macki- 
nac is  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  built  in  1809  by  John  Ja- 
cob Astor,  and  within  which  the  nucle- 
us of  the  Astor  millions  was  formed. 
The  approach  to  the  island  is  beautiful 
and  impressive  ;  it  rises  abruptly  from 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Strait,  and  its  jut- 
ting crags,  perfect  harmony,  and  brill- 
iant colors  are  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
extreme  monotony  of  the  more  southern 
coast.  Its  atmosphere  is  bright,  pure, 
and  invigorating.  The  view  from  it  is 
Italian — a  deep  sapphire  in  a  cloudless 
sky  ;  a  delicate  emerald  extending  along 
shore  ;  and  beyond  the  azure  and  the 
lilac  resolving  into  an  endless  sheet  of 
darkest  blue. 

Incidental  to  this  trade-route,  and  en- 
tering Lake  Huron  almost  within  sight 
of  Mackinac,  is  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  The  St. 
Mary's  Falls  Canal,  somewhat  aptly 
termed  the  keystone  of  the  great  arch 
of  water  transport  on  this  continent,  is 


over  a  mile  long  and  absorbs  eighteen 
feet  of  the  fall  between  the  lakes.  A 
lock,  575  feet  long  and  80  wide,  was 
opened  in  1881,  but  the  traffic  doubled 
in  the  next  four  years,  and  has  increased 
so  rapidly  that  greater  accommodations 
are  necessary.  A  new  lock,  800  feet  long, 
100  feet  wide,  and  21  feet  deep  on  the 
sills,  is  now  building  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,738,865.  When  finished  it 
will  be  the  largest  single  lock  in  the 
world.  One-eighth  of  the  entire  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  passes 
through  this  canal.  In  1880,  its  traf- 
fic measured  1,734,800  tons,  valued  at 
about  $29,000,000  ;  in  1890,  it  had  in- 
creased to  10,557  vessels,  of  8,454,435 
tons,  carrying  9,041,213  tons  of  cargo, 
valued  at  $102,214,949.  The  freight 
for  last  year  exceeded  by  2,257,876  tons 
the  entire  tonnage  of  all  nations  which 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  1889. 

A  smaller  lock  (600  feet  long,  85  wide, 
and  19  deep)  is  building  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  river  ;  as  the  United 
States  has  a  supremacy  of  shipping  on 
the  upper  lakes  amounting  almost  to  a 
monopoly,  it  is  not  probable  that  much 
traffic  will  be  diverted  thereby  from 
New  York  to  Montreal. 

During  last  October,  a  blockade  near 
the  canal  was  caused  by  a  collision,  in 
which  a  steamer  sank  and  closed  the 
channel.  As  nearly  a  week  was  required 
to  release  the  steamer,  a  fleet  of  one- 
hundred  and  forty  vessels,  most  of  them 
of  the  largest  class,  was  delayed  for  that 
period  in  the  river  or  on  the  lake. 

It  is  270  miles  from  Mackinac  to  the 
St.  Clair  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Huron.  A  run  of  seven  hours  along 
the  southern  shore  brings  Alpena  into 
view,  where  nothing  is  to  be  seen  of 
the  city  but  immense  piles  of  lumber, 
flanked  by  towering  black  funnels  emit- 
ting much  odorous  smoke.  The  an- 
nual product  of  its  mills  is  175,000,000 
feet  of  lumber.  Another  journey  of 
equal  length  across  Saginaw  Bay,  and 
Sand  Beach  is  reached,  unless  a  visit 
be  made  to  Bay  City,  which,  again,  owes 
its  prosperity  to  lumber,  and  where 
wooden  shipbuilding  has  reached  such 
perfection,  that  the  steamers  of  its 
yards  are  marvels  of  structural  strength. 
Sand  Beach  has  a  special  interest  to 
mariners   on  account   of   its   fine   har- 
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bor  of  refuge,  formed  by  a  breakwater 
eight  thousand  feet  long  ;  it  is  the  on- 
ly port  on  the  lower  lakes  to  which  ves- 
sels can  fly  in  case  of  storms.  This  is  the 
last  stopping-place  for  the  steamer  on 


Kincardine,  where  salt-works  and  rail- 
way connections  supply  valualjle  freight. 
Port  Huron,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
is  important  as  a  railway  terminus,  a 
marine  headquarters,  and  the  site  of  a 


Entrance  to  the   Wetland   Canal   and    Basin   at   Port   Colborne,   Ont. 


its  w\ay  to  Detroit,  in  full  view  of  the 
comparatively  flat,  and  extremely  fertile 
shores.  It  is  interesting  to  note  on  this 
lake,  the  terraces  corresponding  to  for- 
mer levels,  and  extending  for  miles  at 
heights  of  120,  150,  and  200  feet.  On 
Georgian  Bay,  entirely  within  the  region 
of  Canada,  are  CoUingwood  and  Owen 
Sound,  two  points  of  departure  for  the 
upper  lakes.  From  them  the  steamers 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  of  the  Owen 
Sound  Steamship,  and  of  the  Canada 
Transit  Lines,  wend  their  way  through 
the  countless  islands,  north  of  the  Man- 
itoulin  group,  to  Lake  Superior.  The 
attractions  of  the  southern  shore  are 
served  by  the  Northern  Steamship  Com- 
pany, from  Buffalo,  and  by  the  North- 
western Transportation  Line  from  De- 
troit,  after   stopping    at  Goderich  and 


shipyard,  dry-dock,  and  machine  shoi^s. 
Across  the  St.  Clair  is  Sarnia,  a  popular 
resort  for  Southerners.  A  railway  tun- 
nel under  the  river  connects  these 
towns.  After  a  course  of  thirty-eight 
miles,  the  St.  Clair  spreads  out  into  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  is  easy  throughout.  The 
regular  steamer  stops  at  St.  Clair  and 
Marine  City,  two  small  communities  of 
interest  as  summer -resorts  ;  the  lat- 
ter has  a  ship  -  building  establishment, 
and  a  vein  of  rock  -  salt  gives  it  a 
place  among  the  producing  centres  of 
the  State. 

The  mouth  of  the  St.  Clair  is  a  wide 
marsh,  penetrated  by  several  deep  and 
tortuous  channels.  To  improve  this 
entrance  the  Government  has  construct- 
ed  a   ship  canal,  8,200   feet  long,   300 
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feet  wide,  and  16  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of 
$650,000  ;  and  plans  underway  contem- 
plate a  depth  of  20  feet.  The  lake  is 
so  shallow  that  its  navigable  channel 
must  be  followed  carefully  ;  its  transit 
occupies  less  than  two  hours,  during 
w4iich  the  steamer  seems  constantly 
surrounded  by  other  vessels,  the  traffic 
being  such  that  a  vessel  passes  any  giv- 


essary  in  keeping  it  navigable  to  twenty 
feet.  Several  islands  line  the  banks, 
some  so  large  as  to  pass  for  part  of  the 
mainland.  The  shores  are  laid  out  in 
sloping  meadows,  groves,  and  orchards  ; 
and  wealthy  men  are  rapidly  occupying 
available  spots  with  handsome  villas. 


Detroit,  though   smaller 


land,    is    more  fortunate   in 


than  Cleve- 
the 


being 


Deep   Cut  on  the   Long   Level,    Welland   Canal,   above  Allanburg,   Ont. 


en  point  every  seven  minutes.  Upon 
reaching  Belle  Isle,  the  steamer  enters 
Detroit  River,  which  eighteen  miles 
farther  on  enters  Lake  Erie,  after  a  de- 
scent of  eleven  feet.  Nearty  opposite  is 
Grosse  Pointe,  where,  facing  the  dreamy 
expanse  of  the  lake,  are  clustered  the 
summer  residences  of  Detroit's  wealthy 
men. 

The  Detroit  River  is  from  one  to  three 
miles  wide,  and  its  rapid  current  of  dark- 
green  water  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
mountain  stream.  The  channel  varies 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and 
only  at  the  Lime  Kiln  Crossing,  near 
Amherstburg,  is  government  work  nec- 


metropolis  of  the  State,  with  all  parts  of 
which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  Its  loca- 
tion is  not  favorable  for  the  enormous 
iron  industries  of  its  sister  city,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  lake  carriers  therefore 
pass  its  fine  harbor  for  the  smaller  quar- 
ters across  the  lake.  Its  inhabitants 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  these  vessels  are 
owned  by  fellow-citizens.  Its  sj^stem  of 
lighting  is  by  towers  from  100  to  200 
feet  high  ;  and  150  of  which  produce 
a  beautiful  effect,  when  seen  from  a 
steamer's  deck.  Detroit's  water-front  is 
nine  miles  long  ;  and  more  tonnage 
passes  it  than  any   other  point  on  the 
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globe.  The  returns  of  entries  and  clear- 
ances of  the  great  seaports  of  the  world 
for  1889  give  New  York  11,051,236 
tons  ;  all  seaports  in  the  United  States, 
26,983,315  tons  ;  Liverpool,  14,175,200 
tons ;  and  London,  19,245,417  tons. 
The  tonnage  passing  Detroit  River  dur- 
ing the  234  days  of  navigation  of  that 
year  amounted  to  36,203,606  tons  ;  near- 
ly 10,000,000  tons  more  than  the  en- 
tries and  clearances  of  all  the  seaports  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  nearly  3,000,000 
tons  more  than  the  combined  foreign 
and  coastwise  shipping  of  Liverpool  and 
London. 

The  peculiar  features  of  Lake  Erie 
are  its  shallowness  and  generally  low 
shores,  which,  on  the  south,  are  bordered 
by  an  elevated  plateau,  through  which 
unimportant  rivers  have  cut  deep  chan- 
nels. Its  mean  depth  is  only  ninety 
feet.  Owing  to  its  shallowness  it  is  eas- 
ily disturbed  by  the  wind,  and,  of  all  the 


cursion  territory  and  amusement  enter- 
prises. 

Toledo,  at  the  western  extremity,  is 
nearly  on  the  same  parallel  with  Bufialo 
and  Chicago  ;  it  is  separated  from  the 
former  by  the  length  of  the  lake,  and  is 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Chicago 
and  from  the  Mackinac  Straits.  It  has 
a  fine  harbor,  of  sufficient  depth  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  vessels  ;  it  has 
direct  communication  with  Cincinnati 
by  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal,  and  is  the 
centre  of  fourteen  railways.  A  union 
depot  of  immense  size  affords  them  fa- 
cilities for  ready  transfer  of  freight,  and 
there  are  a  dozen  elevators  with  stor- 
age for  more  than  4,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  ;  for  its  chief  imports  and  ex2:)orts 
are  grain  and  flour,  in  which  its  trade  is 
very  large  and  steadily  growing.  The 
manufactures  in  lumber,  fiour,  iron,  and 
steel  are  extensive  and  show  a  most  en- 
couraging growth. 
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Guard   Locks,   Welland   Canal,  above  Thorold,   Ont.,   Lake  Erie  Level. 


great  lakes,  is  therefore  the  most  dan- 
gerous to  navigate.  Its  length  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  sixty.  Its  islands — all  near 
Sandusky — are  adapted  to  grape  and 
fruit  culture  ;  vineyards  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  hand,  and  Avine  is  the  principal 
article  of  commerce.  Put-in-Bay,  the 
best  known,  is  the  centre  of  a  large  ex- 


Fifty  miles  to  the  eastward  is  San- 
dusky, whose  wharves,  in  all  seasons 
except  winter,  are  thronged  with  ves- 
sels receiving  or  dischargirig  cargoes. 
It  has  several  machine  shops,  and  manu- 
factures of  railway  cars,  engines,  boilers, 
and  cutlery  ;  and  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  flour,  fruit,  and  wine.  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  *t  Michigan 
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Southern  Eailway,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  other  lines  to  Newark,  Cincinnati, 
and  Cleveland. 

The  position  of  Cleveland  as  the 
centre  of  twelve  different  lines  of  rail- 
vrays  draws  to  its  wharves  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  shipping  of  the  lakes. 
An  excellent  harbor  and  extensive  dock 
frontage  along  the  Cuyahoga  River,  for 
four  miles  from  its  mouth,  give  this  port 
many  advantages  over  others  along  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  as  a  ship- 
ping 23oint  by  water.  Thirteen  lines  of 
steamers  ply  between  this  city  and  the 
other  ports  of  the  lake  system.  Along 
the  shore,  inside  the  breakwater,  are 
immense    piles    of   iron  ore,  that   have 


interested  particularly  in  building  and 
owning  the  fleet  that  handles  the  com- 
merce of  the  lakes,  and  is  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  leader  among  the  ship- 
building cities  of  the  country.  Here 
are  the  works  of  the  Globe  Shipyard, 
and  the  Cleveland  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, in  which  were  built  most  of  the 
new  fleet,  comprising  more  than  seventy 
steel  and  iron  vessels.  From  its  yards 
came  the  six  vessels  of  the  Northern 
Steamshi^^  Company,  by  which  the  Great 
Northern  Eailway  makes  freight  com- 
munications between  the  head  of  Lake 
Suj^erior  and  Buffalo  ;  those  of  the  Mu- 
tual Transportation  Line,  plying  be- 
tween Ashtabula  and  Escanaba  ;  and  of 


Tunnel   of  the   Grand   Trunk   Railway,    under  the   Welland    Canal,    near   Merritton,   Ont. 


been  brought  over  this  highway.  Upon 
other  docks,  coal  is  being  bucketed 
into  holds  just  emptied  of  iron  ore,  to 
be  carried  to  the  tow^ns  from  which  the 
latter  was  shipped.  Cleveland,  how- 
ever, handles  only  a  part  of  the  coal  and 
ore  that  go  to  make  up  the  record  of 
lake  traffic  :  Buffalo,  Ashtabula,  and 
other  harbors  get  their  share.     But  it  is 


the  Minnesota  Iron  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  all  of  steel,  costing  $200,000  each. 
But  the  largest  line  of  the  lakes  is  that 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad  ;  sixteen  vessels  make 
up  the  flotilla  of  its  Western  Transit 
Line,  as  it  is  styled,  some  of  steel  and 
some  of  iron.  Two  of  the  former,  the 
Harlem  and  the  Hudson,  cost  $250,000 
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Swing  Bridge  over  the  Welland   Canal   at  St.  Catharines  Cemetery,   Ont. 


each,  and  are  equal  in  style,  speed,  and 
carrying  capacity  to  any  ocean  vessel  of 
the  same  dimensions. 

The  Detroit  &  Cleveland  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  operating  between 
Cleveland  and  Mackinac,  ranks  among 
the  finest  passenger  lines  in  the  country. 
Its  vessels,  of  which  there  are  five,  are 
of  iron  or  steel,  with  latest  devices  for 
comfort,  safety,  and  speed.  They  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  famous  steam- 
ers of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  were 
built  by  the  Detroit  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. One  of  them,  the  City  of  Detroit, 
is  300  feet  long,  and  72  feet  wide,  has 
engines  of  2,700  horse-power,  is  steered 
by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  carries 
2,500  passengers,  and  800  tons  of  freight; 
its  grand  saloon  is  finished  in  mahog- 
any and  stamped  leather.  Cost  $350,- 
000.  This  vessel  and  the  City  of  Cleve- 
land run  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
and  are  very  fast.  Their  average  speed 
exceeds  18  miles  an  hour,  and  they  have 
steamed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  21. \  miles. 

Cleveland  is  also  connected  by  canal 
with  the  Ohio  River  at  Portsmouth. 
It  has  more  than  100  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, with  an  aggregate  capital 
exceeding  $30,000,000,  iron  and  oil  be- 
ing the  largest  interests. 

The  commercial  advantages  of  Bufta- 
lo,  its  rival,  are  derived  from  its  favora- 
ble position  vrith  respect  to  the  sources 
of  its  grain,  coal,  ore,  lumber,  and  other 


receipts,  and  the  ready  means  for  the 
distribution  of  these  articles  ;  added  to 
which  are  the  benefits  of  cheap  fuel,  an 
excellent  water  -  supj^ly,  rapid  elevating 
and  transfer  of  grain,  quick  handling 
of  coal,  extensive  storage  and  dockage 
facilities,  and  a  good  harbor.  Grain  is 
received,  transferred,  stored,  and  for- 
warded with  greater  dispatch  than  at  any 
other  port  in  this  country.  The  river, 
for  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  is  lined 
with  immense  elevators  and  provided 
with  the  most  imj^roved  appHances  for 
handling  cereals.  The  iron  and  steel 
interests  are  second  in  importance  to 
grain  and  flour  only,  and  rank  next  to 
Pittsburg  ;  they  employ  a  force  of  30- 
000  men,  and  the  capital  invested  ex- 
ceeds $35,000,000.  By  a  recent  esti- 
mate the  annual  product  was  valued  at 
$55,000,000.  They  included  eleven  en- 
gine and  ten  boiler  works,  five  steam 
forges,  nineteen  foundries,  forty -eight 
machine  shojjs,  six  furnaces,  three  bridge 
builders,  and  two  iron  works.  Within 
an  hour's  sail  of  the  Welland  Canal,  with 
the  lakes  stretching  to  the  westward 
and  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  eastward,  to- 
gether with  the  New  York  Central,  the 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  it  Westei-n,  the  Buf- 
falo, New  Y'ork  \'  Philadclj^hia.  the  West 
Shore,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna, 
it  AVestern  Railroads  leading  east,  and 
the  Lake  Shore,  the  Canada  Southern, 
the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Nickel  Plate,  and 
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the  Buffalo  k  Southwestern  Railroads 
running  west  (with  other  lines  and 
branches  to  a  total  of  twenty),  great  fa- 
cilities are  furnished  for  shipping  prod- 
ucts to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada.  Five  large  steamer 
lines  ply  regularly  to  ports  in  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  and  Michigan. 
They  are  the  Union,  the  Western  Tran- 
sit, the  Commercial,  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
and  the  Anchor  lines.  Their  combined 
fleets  number  about  sixty  steamers,  with 
a  capacity  ranging  from  1,750  to  more 
than  3,000  tons.  The  Union  Steamboat 
Company  owns  the  Owego  and  the  Che- 
mung, of  4,800  tons  displacement  and 
15 1  feet  draught,  the  largest  vessels  on 
the  lakes  ;  they  were  built  by  the  Union 
Dry  Dock  Company  at  this  port,  after 
the  models  of  the  Mallory  Line  of  ocean 
steamers.  Their  length  is  353  feet, 
their  breadth  41  ft.  2  in.,  and  they  are 
equipped  with  the  most  powerful  triple- 
expansion  engines  on  the  lakes.  In- 
tended for  fast  freight  traffic,  they  com- 
bine cargo  capacity  with  high  speed. 
The  Owego  has  made  the  nin  of  889 
miles  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago  in 
54  hours  and  16  minutes,  or  at  the  rate 
of  16.4  miles  an  hour.  They  cost  to- 
gether $560,000.  The  Saranac,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Line,  has  averaged  16 
miles  an  hour,  for  a  run  of  240  miles. 

Half  of  Buffalo's  water-front  is  along 
the  Niagara  River,  whose  falls  and 
rapids  are  overcome  by  the  Welland 
Canal.  By  it  vessels  are  made  to  trav- 
erse readily  the  Niagara  escarpment, 
which  is  326f  feet  above  Lake  Ontai-io, 
and  stands  out  the  chief  abrupt  eleva- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  This  canal  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  Canadian 
line  of  inland  navigation.  It  runs  in  a 
general  northerly  direction,  distant 
from  the  Niagara  River  eighteen  miles 
at  Port  Colborne,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  ten 
and  one-half  miles  at  Port  Dalhousie, 
the  Lake  Ontario  terminus  ;  its  lens^th 
between  the  entrances  is  nearly  twenty- 
seven  miles.  The  Old  and  the  New 
Welland  Canals  form  two  distinct 
routes  between  Port  Dalhousie  and 
Allanburg  ;  but  from  Allanburg  to  Port 
Colborne  there  is  but  one  channel,  an 
enlargement  of  the  old  one.  There  is 
one  entrance  from  Lake  Ontario  at 
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Port  Dalhousie  ;  two  from  Lake  Erie — 
one  for  the  main  line  at  Port  Colborne, 
and  one  for  the  feeder  route  at  Port 
Maitland  ;  and  there  is  also  an  entrance 
from  the  Niagara  River  at  the  town  of 
Chippewa. 

The  lake  ports  present  novel  and  pict- 
uresque features.  Unlike  the  rule  of 
cities  by  the  sea,  their  harbors  are  often 
open  roadsteads  ;  islands  and  land- 
locked bays  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  ;  and,  instead,  breakwaters  or 
costly  piers  protect  ships  and  cargoes 
from  the  waves  and  tempests.  Their 
situation  is  generally  at  the  mouth  of 
rivers,  whose  channels,  sometimes  navi- 
gable to  the  heart  of  the  city,  become 
the  harbor  proper  ;  it  is  thus  that  the 
river,  instead  of  the  lake  front,  is  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  mills,  docks,  ship- 
yards, immense  elevators,  warehouses, 
and  railway  depots.  The  water  is  cov- 
ered with  graceful  yachts,  puffing  tugs, 
great  four-masters  and  steel  propellers, 
a  confusion  intensified  at  nightfall  by 
the  many-colored  lights  and  the  whist- 
ling din  of  departing  steamers.  Chi- 
cago is  divided  by  its  river  into  three 
sections,  thus  securing  a  water  front 
greater  than  Liverpool's  ;  its  water- 
works, among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
comprise  a  tower,  from  the  base  of 
which  a  tunnel  extends  two  miles  under 
the  lake,  the  water  entering  through  a 
grated  cj^linder,  enclosed  in  an  immense 
crib  on  which  are  a  Ughthouse  and 
dwelling.  Milwaukee,  similarly  divided, 
is  built  partly  upon  high  bluffs  ;  its  at- 
mosphere seems  bracing  and  healthful, 
an  impression  confirmed  by  a  delightful 
drive  along  the  chffs  overlooking  the 
lake.  Detroit  is  on  lower  groimd,  but 
offers  the  cupolas  of  great  wheat  ele- 
vators for  a  fine  view  of  St.  Clair  and 
Erie  ;  its  opera-house  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country  ;  and  its  avenues,  radi- 
ating from  the  Grand  Circus,  intersect 
the  other  streets  as  do  those  of  Wash- 
ington, and  form  smaU  parks  that  di- 
versify and  ornament  the  place.  Cleve- 
land is  so  embowered  in  trees  that  little 
save  the  sj^ires  of  churches  can  be  seen 
through  the  green  ;  a  great  stone  via- 
duct spans  the  river  valley  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  city  ;  and  Euclid 
Avenue,  the  street  of  millionaires,  is 
lined  with  costly  residences  in  beautiful 
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grounds.  Buffalo,  on  a  plain  sloping 
gently  to  the  water,  seeks  recreation  in 
superb  parks,  connected  by  boulevards  ; 
and  from  the  suburban  homes  on  the 
uplands  are  magnificent  views  of  the 
city,  of  the  lake,  of  the  International 
Bridge  and  Canadian  shores,  and  of  that 
river  whose  thundering  torrent,  perhaps 
more  than  any  single  work  of  nature, 
symbolizes  its  power  and  grandeur,  and 
offers  a  perpetual  incense  that  reflects 
the  token  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 

The  Old  Welland  Canal  passes  to  the 
westward  of  St.  Catharines  and  Merrit- 
ton,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Thorold,  the 
total  rise  {326f  feet)  being  overcome  by 
27  locks.  Its  route  lies  also  to  the 
westward  of  the  New  Canal,  and  at  dis- 
tances from  it  varying  from  1  to  Ih 
mile  at  St.  Catharines  and  Merritton, 
to  only  a  few  hundred  feet  near  Thorold  ; 
the  junction,  as  already  stated,  occur- 
ring at  Allanburg.  The  entrance  lock 
at  Port  Dalhousie  has  the  standard  di- 
mensions for  the  new  canal  —  length, 
270  feet ;  breadth,  45  feet  ;  and  14  feet 
depth  on  the  sills  ;  that  to  this  route 
at  Allanburg  is  200  feet  long,  and  a 
tidal  lock  above  Thorold  has  a  length  of 
230  feet,  both  being  45  feet  wide  ;  but 
the  remaining  24  locks  are  only  150  feet 
long  and  26g  feet  wide,  having  with  the 
former  a  depth  of  9  feet.  The  depth  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  this  route  is  such 
that  vessels  drawing  12  feet  can  ascend 
to  the  shipyard  at  St.  Catharines.  With- 
in the  entrance  lock  is  a  wide  basin, 
forming  a  safe  inner  harbor  that  would 
accommodate  a  large  fleet  of  vessels 
drawing  15  feet. 

The  New  Welland  Canal  lies  to  the 
eastward  of  St.  Catharines.  In  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  from  Dalhousie  to 
the  summit-level,  near  Allanburg,  there 
are  twenty-five  lift  locks  and  regulating 
weirs  ;  piers  and  abutments  for  twelve 
road  and  two  railway  bridges  ;  six  cul- 
verts to  carry  water-courses  under  the 
canal,  and  one  for  a  public  road  ;  and 
a  tunnel  for  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. The  level  is  also  above  the  sur- 
rounding country,  as  a  rule. 

The  southern  division,  from  the  junc- 
tion at  Allanburg  to  Lake  Erie,  is  nearly 
fifteen  miles  long ;  it  is  crossed  by  six 
road  and  three  railway  bridges  ;  there 


is  a  guard  lock  at  Port  Robinson,  an 
aqueduct  of  large  dimensions  through 
the  Chippewa  River,  a  lock  down  to 
the  Chippewa  at  WeUand,  and  at  Port 
Colborne  a  lock  with  four  sets  of  gates, 
two  heading  each  way.  The  part  be- 
tween the  junction  and  a  point  two 
miles  south  of  it  is  known  as  the  Deep 
Cut. 

At  its  intersection  with  all  roads  the 
canal  is  crossed  by  good  swing-bridges, 
central-pivoted,  and  made  of  iron  and 
wood  ;  the  central  pier  on  which,  the 
bridge  rests  reduces  the  passage  on 
each  side  to  fifty  feet  in  width.  Up  to 
1889,  the  amount  expended  on  this 
work  was  $23,787,950. 

St.  Catharines  is  the  principal  point 
on  the  canal  and  is  regarded  as  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile, 
and  was  covered  originally  with  maple 
and  other  hard  woods  ;  it  is  now  a  re- 
gion of  pretty  farms,  owned  by  people 
of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  The 
advantages  of  water-power  are  seen  in 
the  manufactories  springing  up,  at  this 
place,  Thorold,  and  Merritton  parti- 
cularly, as  well  as  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  towns  ;  these  advantages  are  es- 
pecially great  between  Thorold  and  St. 
Catharines,  owing  to  the  fall  of  three 
hundred  feet  in  the  elevation  of  the  two 
places. 

The  whaleback  steamers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Barge  Company  are  the  larg- 
est vessels  that  have  passed  through 
the  Welland  Canal  ;  they  are  265  feet 
long,  38  feet  beam,  and  have  an  average 
draught  of  15  feet,  when  loaded  ;  they 
ran  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawi-ence. 

Lake  Ontario,  the  smallest  of  the 
great  lakes,  is  190  miles  long  and  more 
than  50  miles  wide  ;  its  mean  depth 
exceeds  400  feet,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  234  feet.  It  never 
freezes,  except  near  the  shore.  Oswe- 
go and  Rochester  are  its  principal 
ports  on  the  south.  The  former  has 
been  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Hudson  since  1822,  by  means  of  a 
small  canal  as  far  as  Syracuse,  and 
thence  by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Troy  and 
Albany.  Four  railways  converge  here, 
and  steamers  ply  daily  to  the  eastern 
and  western  ports.  Large  quantities 
of  grain  and  lumber  are  received,  and 


Map  of  the  Welland  Canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 
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twenty  or  more  mills  make  it  one  of 
the  largest  flour  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  Union.  There  are  also  several 
foundries,  machine  shops,  and  ship- 
yards. 

Rochester,  though  seven  miles  from 
the  lake,  receives  a  large  quota  of  ship- 
ping through  Charlotte,  its  port ;  and 
has  two  important  channels  of  trade  in 
the  Erie  and  the  Genesee  Valley  Canals, 
the  latter  here  uniting  with  the  former. 
Its  elevation  above  the  lake  is  226  feet, 
and  its  situation  on  the  Genesee  River 
secures  the  immense  water-power  due 
to  its  falls,  and  thus  makes  it  naturally 
a  manufacturing  city.  Though  ranking 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Hour-producers 
in  the  world,  its  manufactures  in  cloth- 
ing, iron,  glass,  and  rubber  are  exten- 
sive. It  is  connected  b}'  rail  with  every 
city  of  importance  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  Toronto  is 
the  largest  city  of  this  and  of  all  the 
great  lakes.  Entered  by  six  railways, 
possessing  a  good  harbor,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  being  at  once  the  religious, 
educational,  political,  literary,  legal, 
and  commercial  centre  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous province  of  Canada,  it  has  ad- 
vanced ^T.th  great  rapidity.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  160,000.  To  the  Enghsh 
people  of  Canada,  Toronto  is  what  Que- 
bec is  to  the  French  inhabitants.  Que- 
bec is  French  ;  Montreal,  as  the  meet- 
ing-point of  all,  is  cosmopolitan  ;  and 
Toronto  is  English.  It  has  several 
foundries  and  engine  works,  car-shops, 
rolling-mills,  breweries,  a  mammoth 
distillery,  and  many  other  varieties  of 
manufacture. 

The  Richelieu  &  Ontario  Naviga- 
tion Company  runs  a  daily  line  of 
steamers  between  this  city,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  the  Saguenay,  and  interme- 
diate ports  ;  it  owns  twenty-five  vessels, 
the  largest  being  nearly  300  feet  long 
and  having  a  stated  speed  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  It  has  virtually  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  steam  traffic  over  its  itin- 
erary. 

Hamilton,  at  the  extreme  west  end  of 
the  lake,  is  the  second  city  of  Ontario 
in  population,  and  the  first  in  manu- 
facturing industry.  Its  railways  fur- 
nish communication  with  the  principal 


points  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  often  styled  the 
Birmingham  of  Canada,  and,  though 
the  comparison  is  presumj)tuous,  it  is 
not  altogether  unwarranted.  Its  fac- 
tories are  equipped  with  modern  plant 
and  the  latest  labor-saving  devices,  and 
maintain  a  daily  output  of  metal,  wood, 
and  leather  products,  textile  fabrics, 
glassware,  engines,  and  boilers.  The 
capital  invested  in  industrial  operations 
is  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries throughout  the  Dominion,  and  the 
proportion  of  goods  is  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio. 

Cobourg,  though  small,  boasts  of  a 
university,  and  ships  annually  to  the 
United  States  30,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
30,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  150,000 
bushels  of  grain.  Daily  steamers  run 
to  Charlotte  ;  and  after  leaving  here, 
eastward -bound  vessels  pass  well  out 
into  the  lake,  to  avoid  the  great  jDenin- 
sular  county  of  Prince  Edward. 

Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  has 
16,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  of  Canada, 
and  ranks  as  a  fortress  next  to  Quebec 
and  Halifax.  Its  bay  is  broad,  deep, 
and  well  sheltered,  and  in  war  it  would 
become  an  extensive  naval  depot.  Be- 
ing the  port  of  trans-shipment  for  Mon- 
treal of  three-fourths  of  the  grain  arriv- 
ing from  the  upper  lakes,  it  is  a  city 
of  some  commercial  importance  ;  the 
grain  is  sent  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  barges,  the  cost  of  such  transfer 
being  about  one-half  cent  per  bushel. 
Kingston  is  also  the  south  terminus  of 
the  Rideau  Canal,  which  connects  it 
with  Ottawa.  There  are  manufactories 
of  iron  castings,  machinery,  locomotives, 
marine  engines,  and  leather ;  boat-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
vessels  for  lake  and  river  navigation 
are  built  and  fitted  out. 

From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  the 
distance  is  183  miles.  Just  below  King- 
ston, the  lake  contracts  into  the  funnel- 
shaped  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
enclosing  the  Thousand  Islands.  In 
reality  they  number  1,692  and  extend 
forty  miles,  with  a  width  in  some  places 
of  seven  miles.  The  descent  of  the  river 
through  them  is  made  in  well-defined 
channels,  which,  with  their  extensions, 
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are  so  deep  that  vessels  of  the  greatest 
draught  can  pass  readily  between  the 
lake  and  Ogdensburg.  As  early  as 
1673,  the  waters  of  this  archipelago  were 
traversed  by  a  flotilla  of  two-gun  barges 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes,  led 
by  Frontenac,  Governor  of  Canada,  at- 
tended by  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Fen- 
elon.  Steamers  ply  between  Cape  Vin- 
cent, Clayton,  and  Alexandria  Bay,  on 
the  arrival  of  trains  at  the  two  former 
places.  Overlooking  the  islands,  on  the 
Canadian  side,  is  Brock ville,  of  6,000  in- 
habitants, a  railway  junction,  and  below 
which  the  Thousand  Islands  are  left, 
and  the  open  river,  two  miles  wide,  is  en- 
tered. Thirteen  miles  farther  lies  Pres- 
cott,  a  stone -built  town,  whose  chief 
business  is  done  by  a  great  distillery 
and  brewery,  and  two  iron  foundries. 
The  bastions  of  Fort  Wellington  are  seen 
on  the  east.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
is  nearly  one  mile  from  the  town,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  &  Ottawa  Railway  begins 
at  the  river  side.  The  river  is  a  mile 
wide  here,  and  opposite  stands  Ogdens- 
burg, with  two  miles  of  wharves  and  ex- 
tensive flour  and  lumber  mills.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  three  railways  ;  and  its  sit- 
uation at  the  foot  of  sloop  navigation 
on  the  lakes  gives  it  peculiar  commer- 
cial advantages.  Ten  million  bushels  of 
Western  grain  pass  this  point  annually" ; 
last  year  16,000  tons  were  transshipped 
here  for  Montreal — a  new^  departure,  for 
up  to  1890  such  transfer  was  made  only 
at  Kingston. 

About  seven  miles  below  Prescott  be- 
gins the  chain  of  the  St.  Lawa^ence  ca- 
nals proper,  constructed  to  overcome 
the  rapids  which  they  flank  and  a  total 
rise  of  206^2-  feet,  with  locks  enabling  lake 
vessels  to  descend  and  exchange  cargoes 
with  the  sea  -  going  ships  at  Montreal. 
They  are,  in  order  of  descent,  the  Galop, 
liapide  Plat,  Farran's  Point,  Cornwall, 
Beauharnois,  and  Lachine  Canals,  of  the 
dimensions  given  in  the  table  on  p.  293. 
Their  combined  length  is  43 1  miles,  the 
distance  between  Prescott  and  Montreal 
being  119  miles.  The  flrst  three  are  al- 
so styled  the  Williamsburg  Canals.  Tlie 
Galop  formerly  comprised  two  distinct 
channels,  known  as  the  Iroquois  and 
the  Galop  Canals  ;  they  were  joined  and 
now  form  one  line. 

Originally,  this  system  of  canals  was 


designed  for  a  depth  of  9  feet,  but  the 
fluctuations  in  the  stage  of  the  river 
render  it  difficult  to  maintain  ;  at  times 
it  falls  to  6  feet  7  inches.  On  account 
of  the  increased  size  of  vessels,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  decided  in  1871 
to  make  a  navigable  depth  of  12  feet 
through  all  the  canals  and  river  -  shal- 
lows, which  soon  after  was  changed  to 
14  feet.  Since  then  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  this  object  in  view,  but  it 
has  not  been  completed.  Tw^o  new  locks 
of  the  Cornw^all  Canal  are  of  the  stand- 
ard dimensions  (Welland  size)  ;  and  the 
Lachine  Canal  has  been  completed  for  12 
feet  navigation,  with  locks  and  bridges 
adapted  for  14  feet  navigation,  the  un- 
touched work  in  it  consisting  of  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  canal  prism  to  a  further 
depth  of  two  feet  for  more  than  six 
miles  of  its  length. 

The  river  channel  has  been  cleared 
of  obstacles  to  14  feet  navigation  from 
the  head  of  Galop  Rapids  to  the  Corn- 
wall Canal  ;  from  the  foot  of  the  latter 
to  the  Beauharnois  Canal  it  is  navigable 
by  the  largest  vessels  ;  and  a  depth  of 
14  feet  again  exists  through  Lake  St. 
Louis,  excepting  the  lower  four  miles, 
in  which  the  channel  must  be  deepened 
and  widened  at  a  number  of  places. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  overcomes  the 
Long  Sault  Rapids  ;  at  St.  Regis,  near 
the  foot,  the  forty-fifth  parallel  intersects 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  now^  becomes 
exclusively  Canadian.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  small  width  of  the 
river  near  this  point,  and  that  the  nar- 
rowest width  between  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  territoiy  is  about  600 
feet,  measured  between  the  northwest 
side  of  Croil's  Island  and  the  Canal 
bank.  The  St.  Lawrence  now  expands 
into  Lake  St.  Francis,  25  miles  long  and 
5  miles  in  maximum  breadth,  and  dotted 
with  islets  at  its  lower  end. 

The  Beauharnois  Canal  lies  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  and  overcomes 
the  Cascades.  Cedar,  and  Coteau  Rapids. 
Surveys  for  a  new  route  have  been 
made  on  the  northern  bank.  It  con- 
nects Lakes  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis, 
the  latter  in  turn  beincf  connected  with 
Montreal  Harbor  by  the  Lachine  Canal. 

The  latter  consists  of  one  channel 
with  two  distinct  systems  of  locks,  the 
old  and  the  enlarged,  both  of  which  are 
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in  use.  On  its  banks  are  the  Canal 
and  Grand  Trunk  offices  and  sheds,  oc- 
cupying a  point  of  land  on  which  the 
celebrated  "Victoria  Bridge  finds  its  ter- 
minus. Opposite  the  upper  entrance 
is  the  Indian  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
the  terminus  of  the  Montreal  &  New 
York  Eailway,  with  which  the  Grand 
Trunk  connects  by  ferry  ;  a  railroad 
from  Montreal  to  Lachine  borders  the 
northern  bank  of  the  canal.  Sea-going 
vessels  can  now  pass  into  the  basins 
between  the  lower  locks  with  coal,  su- 
gar, and  plaster  for  the  factories  in  this 
part  of  the  city  and  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  works.  They  can  also  reload  at 
the  same  points,  where  there  is  ample 
dock  room. 


After  leaving  Lake  St.  Louis,  the  St. 
Lawrence  dashes  wildly  down  the  La- 
chine  Rapids,  a  descent  of  forty-two  feet 
in  two  miles  ;  and  eight  miles  farther 
on,  after  passing  beneath  the  twenty-five 
spans  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  one  and 
three-quarter  miles  long,  reaches  the 
quays  of  Montreal. 

The  purposes  had  in  view  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  determining 
upon  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet,  were  to 
enable  the  largest  class  of  lake  vessels 
at  that  time  to  carry  their  cargoes  direct 
to  Montreal  without  breaking  bulk  ; 
to  secure  for  Canada  all  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  this  magnificent 
waterway  ought  to  give  it ;  to  make  the 
St.   Lawrence  in  its  whole  length   the 
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highway  by  which  the  surplus  products 
of  the  West  would  seek  an  outlet  to  the 
sea  ;  and  to  put  it  into  a  position  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  export 
trade  of  the  continent  with  the  several 
lines  of  communication  on  our  side  of 
the  boundary. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  Wel- 
land  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals  is  about 
$41,250,000  ;  it  will  require  $12,750,- 
000  more  to  complete  the  work,  or 
$54,000,000  in  all.  The  construction 
of  the  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
other  necessary  improvements  will  swell 
this  sum  to  $60,000,000,  the  final  re- 
sult being  a  navigable  depth  of  fourteen 
feet  between  Lake  Superior  and  Mon- 
treal. 

Many  careful  students  of  the  question 
have  doubted  whether  the  large  expen- 
diture already  incurred  on  the  Welland 
Canal  will  ever  be  justified  by  the  result. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  great  lakes  and  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  Dominion ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  latter  has  been  animated 
doubtless  by  the  belief  that  the  great 
commerce  now  passing  from  Duluth, 
Chicago,  and  other  United  States  ports 
on  the  lakes  to  New  York,  and  thence  to 
Europe,  would  take  the  Welland  Canal 
route,  thereby  making  Montreal  the 
chief  port  on  this  continent.  This  im- 
pression was  supported  by  the  consid- 
eration that  Montreal  is  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  nearer  than  New  York 
to  Liverpool. 

A  review  of  the  trafiic  shows  that,  in 
1859,  thirty-six  of  the  largest  lake  pro- 
pellers averaged  about  700  tons  register, 
with  a  maximum  draught  of  11^  feet. 
In  1890,  the  lake  fleet  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  Lloyd's  Inland  Register,  of  2,055 
vessels,  aggregating  826,360  net  register 
tons,  the  total  value  being  $58,125,500. 
The  Census  Bureau  regards  these  fig- 
ures as  excessive,  though  valuable  in 
showing  the  development  of  lake  com- 
merce through  comparison  with  Lloyd's 
previous  estimates  ;  its  own  statistics 
assign,  instead,  to  the  lakes  a  shipping 
of  2,784  vessels,  of  924,472  register 
tons,  the  valuation  by  experts  being 
$48,809,750.  [See  table,  p.  293.]  Of 
these  vessels,  232  are  steamers  of  over 
1,000  register  tons  ;  110  are  over  1,500 
tons  ;  and  many  are  from  1,600  to  more 


than  2,100  tons,  Tvdth  a  carrying  capaci- 
ty of  3,000  to  3,700  cargo  tons.  The 
draught  of  these  vessels  is  limited  by 
the  depths  of  the  channels  and  harbors, 
but  many  of  them  could  load  safely  to 
19  and  20  feet.  The  average  depth  at 
present  in  the  larger  ports  is  16  feet, 
but  the  policy  of  our  government  is  to 
increase  it  to  20  feet. 

The  history  of  marine  architecture 
does  not  furnish  another  instance  of 
so  rapid  and  complete  a  revolution  in 
the  material  and  structure  of  floating 
equipment  as  has  taken  place  on  the 
great  lakes  since  1886.  In  that  year  the 
total  valuation  of  the  vessels  by  Lloyd 
was  about  $30,600,000.  In  1889,  sixV 
new  steamers  and  eleven  sailing  ves- 
sels, aggregating  70,000  tons,  and  valued 
at  $6,650,000,  were  added  to  the  fleet. 
During  the  four  winters  of  1886-1890, 
the  tonnage  of  the  lakes  was  nearly 
doubled ;  206  vessels,  measuring  399,- 
975  tons,  were  turned  out  of  the  ship- 
yards with  a  valuation  of  $27,389,000. 
During  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
steamers  of  more  than  1,500  net  register 
tons  increased  from  21  to  110.  The  two 
valuations  of  the  fleet  already  present- 
ed differ  by  more  than  $9,000,000  ;  but 
either  one  emphasizes  the  fact  of  the 
very  recent  and  extraordinary  growth 
of  this  commerce,  and  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  increase  in  the  ton- 
nage and  in  the  size  of  vessels  upon  the 
lakes  during  the  nine  years  that  remain 
till  the  opening  of  the  next  century. 

More  than  one  -  half  of  the  vessels  on 
the  great  lakes  are  assigned  to  Chicago, 
Port  Huron,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Grand 
Haven,  Cleveland,  and  Buffiilo. 

The  number  of  Canadian  vessels  on 
the  lakes  is  647  ;  tonnage,  132,971 ;  val- 
uation, $3,989,130.  [See  table,  p.  293.] 
For  further  comparison,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  total  of  coast  and  inland  ship- 
ping registered  in  Canada  is  7,153  ves- 
sels, of  1,040,481  register  tons,  valued 
at  $31,213,430. 

The  increase  in  population  of  the 
lake  ports  indicates  the  great  increase 
that  must  follow,  necessarily,  in  the  bus- 
iness of  the  lakes  and  also  of  the  rail- 
ways tributary  to  them.  Buffalo  has 
increased  from  about  42.000  in  1850  to 
255,000  in  1890  ;  Cleveland,  from  17.000 
in    1860  to  262,000  in  1890  :  Chicago, 
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from  30,000  in  1850  to  1,100,000  in  1890 ; 
while  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  exhibit  a 
remarkable  parallelism  in  growth,  the 
former  having  increased  from  116,340 
to  205,876  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
the  latter  from  115,587  to  204,468.' 

The  simplicity  of  lake  commerce  is 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  Coal, 
iron  ore,  and  lumber  comprise  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  cargo  tonnage  of 
the  lakes  ;  add  to  these  corn,  wheat,  and 
mill  products,  and  nine  -  tenths  of  the 
total  traffic  will  be  accounted  for. 

The  total  dock  space  for  ore  on  the 
lower  lakes  is  over  10,000,000  square 
feet ;  if  extended  in  one  line,  the  ore 
docks  would  show  a  frontage  of  eight 
and  three-fifth  miles,  with  an  average 
width  of  180  feet.  The  total  storage 
capacity  of  Lake  Erie  ports  is  6,485,000 
tons,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  to- 
tal product  for  this  year  ;  for  it  seems 
now,  from  the  diversion  of  the  lake  fleet 
to  the  grain  trade,  that  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  Lake  Superior  region  for 
1891,  including  rail  shipments  which 
will  not  be  more  than  400,000  tons, 
cannot  exceed  6,750,000  tons,  as  against 
a  little  more  than  9,000,000  tons  in 
1890. 

Ashtabula  leads  in  dock  space  and 
daily  handling  capacity  of  coal  and  iron 
ore,  though  Cleveland  is  so  close  behind 
that  the  race  is  very  even. 

The  sailing  vessel  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  lakes.  The  square- 
rigged  ship  is  no  longer  seen,  and  only 
a  few  of  the  great  cargo  -  carrying 
schooners  are  left.  The  sailing  fleet 
was  succeeded  by  the  propeller,  as  it  is 
known  locally,  with  its  tow  of  one  or 
more  consorts  ;  and  it  in  turn  is  giving 
way  to  the  modem  steamer,  maintained 
at  httle  more  than  one -half  the  cost, 
while  having  a  carrying  capacity  quite 
as  great,  a  speed  double  that  of  the 
propeller  and  consort,  and  making  two 
or  three  round  trips  for  one  of  the 
tow. 

The  rapid  growth,  too,  of  steam  trans- 
portation, and  the  competition  of  lake 
lines  with  the  railways,  have  caused 
continual  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
transportation.  The  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  of  carrying  freight  an  average  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  miles,  was  one 
and  one -half  mill  in  1889.     The  value 


of  all  the  cargoes  — 27,500,000  tons  — 
carried  on  the  lakes  during  that  year  was 
over  $305,000,000.  Had  this  been  car- 
ried at  railway  rates,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell, 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  the  public  would  have 
been  over  $143,000,000  ;  by  the  lake 
rates  it  was  about  $23,000,000  only  ;  so 
that  transportation  on  the  lakes  saved 
to  the  pubhc  about  $120,000,000  in 
one  year.  A  large  part  of  the  heavy 
freight  has  been  carried  for  less  than 
one  and  one  -  half  mill  per  ton  per 
mile.  Anthracite  coal  is  carried  from 
Bufl'alo  to  Duluth,  1,000  miles,  for  30 
cents  per  ton.  The  water-rates  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo,  on  wheat,  were  two 
and  one-half  cents  per  bushel  in  1890. 

The  average  distance  for  which 
freight  on  the  lakes  is  carried  is  566 
miles.  From  this,  the  Census  Bureau 
estimates  the  ton  mileage  for  the  sea- 
son of  1889  to  be  15,518,360,000  ton 
miles.  The  aggregate  ton  mileage  of 
railways  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1889,  was  68,727,223,146  ;  which  shows 
that  the  ton  mileage  of  the  lakes  is  near- 
ly one-fourth  of  the  total  ton  mileage  of 
railways  in  the  United  States.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  relative  importance 
of  lake  commerce  be  more  effectively 
shown. 

The  ship  -  builders  of  the  lakes  are 
progressive,  and  keep  pace  with  all 
improvements  in  marine  architect- 
ure. Steel  vessels  are  built  with  double 
bottoms,  water  -  tight  compartments, 
triple-expansion  engines,  and  modern 
electrical  and  steam  appliances.  The 
structural  strength  may  be  realized 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
are  built  for  the  trade  in  iron  ore.  At 
a  time  trial  in  Escanaba,  during  the 
summer  of  1887,  a  steamer  was  loaded 
with  over  2,000  tons  of  ore,  and  steamed 
away  from  the  dock  in  forty -five  minutes 
after  being  placed  under  the  chutes. 
The  record  shows  that  another  vessel 
was  loaded  with  2,800  tons  of  coal  in 
one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  ;  300  tons 
for  fuel  were  put  on  board  in  another 
hour,  so  that  in  two  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  after  opening  the  hatches,  the 
vessel  was  loaded  and  coaled.  That 
ordinary  sea-going  ships  will  not  stand 
the  strains  of  this  traffic  is  demon- 
strated   by   the    fact    that    four    steel 
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steamers,  buiit  on  the  Clyde  for  Cana- 
dian owners,  had  to  be  repaired  and 
strengthened  throughout,  after  one 
season's  work,  to  lit  them  for  further 
service.  These  vessels  steamed  across 
the  Atlantic,  were  cut  into  halves  on 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  the  sections 
being  then  towed  through  the  canals 
and  put  together  on  the  lakes.  Two 
more  were  built  on  the  Clyde,  with  the 
benefits  of  this  experience  and  of  the 
builders'  visits  to  our  Northwestern 
ship-yards. 

The  record  of  large  cargoes  is  equally 
creditable.  The  Maryland,  belonging  to 
the  Inter-Ocean  Transportation  Com- 
pany, of  Milwaukee,  has  carried  3, 737  net 
tons  of  ore  from  Escanaba  to  South 
Chicago,  on  a  draught  of  IQh  feet  ;  the 
E.  C.  Pope  owned  b}^  Eddy  Brothers,  of 
Bay  City,  transported  3,628  net  tons 
from  Escanaba  to  Buffalo,  on  16  feet 
draught,  and  3,167  tons  from  Ashland 
to  Lake  Erie,  drawing  14|  feet. 

The  firm  of  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  has  contracted  with  the 
American  Steel  Barge  Company  for  a 
steam  barge  and  consort,  to  be  construct- 
ed after  the  whaleback  model.  They  will 
be  the  largest  yet  built,  the  dimensions 
of  the  steamer  being  325  feet  length,  42 
feet  beam,  and  24  feet  depth ;  those  of 
the  tow  are  four  feet  less  in  length  and 
beam,  but  the  same  in  depth.  They  will 
carry  3,000  tons  each  on  14^^  feet 
draught. 

While  the  lake  business  has  thus  in- 
creased rapidly,  the  waterways  east  of 
Lake  Erie  have  hardly  maintained  their 
former  traffic  ;  this  is  true  of  the  Wel- 
land  and  St.  Lawrence  Canals.  The  de- 
cline is  due  partly  to  the  numerous  com- 
petitors by  lake  and  rail  for  the  trans- 
portation of  products  to  the  east,  but 
princij)ally  to  the  inadequacy  of  these 
canals  for  the  shipj)ing  that,  otherwise, 
might  come  to  them.  For  example,  in 
1889  there  were  330  United  States  ves- 
sels, of  444,192  tons,  in  the  lakes  above 
Niagara  Falls,  which  drew  too  much 
water,  when  laden,  to  go  through  the 
Welland  Canal  of  14  feet  depth.  This 
is  about  one-half  of  the  entire  lake  ton- 
nage. 

The  wharves  for  the  unloading  of 
ships  at  Montreal  are  ten  feet  below  the 


level  of  arevetement  w^all,  which  extends 
along  the  entire  river-front  of  the  city  ; 
so  that  one  standing  upon  the  wall  may 
see  the  shipping  of  the  port  spread  out 
before  him.  Near  the  Lachine  Canal 
are  the  basins  for  the  Allan  steamers 
to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool ;  then  follow 
steamers  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  European  ports,  then  sailing  sliijis 
and  the  sheds  of  the  London  Line  and 
of  the  Dominion  Line  from  Liverpool ; 
next  are  the  river  boats  plying  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal ;  then  succeed 
the  smaller  river  steamers,  barges,  and 
finally  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  as  far 
as  Hochelaga.  Here,  nearly  1,000  miles 
inland  from  the  Atlantic,  are  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  from  Eng- 
land, with  iron,  dry  goods,  and  gener- 
al goods  ;  from  the  Mediterranean,  with 
wines  and  groceries ;  from  Germany, 
with  glass  and  general  goods ;  from 
China  with  tea  —  alongside  of  vessels 
loading  with  return  cargoes  of  grain, 
cattle,  lumber,  mineral  phosphates,  and 
other  products  of  Canada.  The  wharves 
are  not  disfigured  by  unsightly  ware- 
houses, but  the  river-street  is  as  clear 
as  a  Parisian  quay. 

Leaving  Montreal,  the  steamer  glides 
swiftly  down  the  St.  Mary  Current, 
leaving  on  the  right  St.  Helen's  Island, 
a  prettily  wooded  spot,  named  after 
Helen  Boulk',  the  young  wife  of  Cham- 
plain,  who  charmed  the  wild  Hurons  in 
1620  with  her  gentle  manners.  Still 
further  to  the  right  opens  out  Longueil 
Bay,  exhibiting  in  the  tinned  steeple 
and  steep  roof  of  its  village  church  the 
characteristic  picture  of  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  in  parish  after  parish.  The 
river  flows  through  a  wide  alluvial  plain, 
the  Laurentian  Mountains  far  on  the 
north,  and  on  the  south  the  Green 
Mountains  ;  everywhere  long  stretches 
of  arable  land,  broken  only  where  the 
Lombardy  poplar  rears  its  formal  shape 
against  the  sky. 

Below  Longueil  the  Ottawa  joins  its 
flood  finally  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  hid- 
ing its  union  in  a  cluster  of  low  islands. 
Opposite  Berthier,  on  the  right  bank, 
the  Richelieu  falls  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
after  draining  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George.  On  its  eastern  bank  stands 
Sorel,  where  most  of  the  steamers  on 
the  river  have  been  built.     The  Riche- 
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lieu  is  rendered  navigable  to  Lake  Cham-  merly  slioal  places,  preventing  large  ves- 

plain  by  a  small  lock  twelve  miles  above  sels    from   reaching    the    former    city. 

Sorel,  and  by  the  Chambly  Canal,  thirty  Their  aggregate  length  was  nearly  forty 


The   Steamer  Algerian   running  the   Long   Sault  Rapids,   St.   Lawrence   River, 


two  miles  farther  ni)-stream  ;  these  give 
a  navigable  depth  of  seven  feet,  and  ac- 
commodate vessels  114  feet  long  and  23 
feet  wide. 

The  St.  Lawrence  now  opens  out  to  a 
width  of  nine  miles  ;  and  for  twenty- 
live  miles  the  steamer  passes  through 
Lake  St.  Peter,  a  vast  expanse  of  tiats 
through  which  a  ship  channel  has  been 
dredged.  At  several  places  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,   there  were  for- 


miles,  divided  between  twenty  difterent 
places,  the  widest  being  in  Lake  St. 
Peter.  The  work  of  dredging  the  chan- 
nel here  began  in  1844,  and  continued 
with  the  increase  in  trade  and  size  of 
ocean  steamers,  till,  at  the  end  of  1885, 
a  depth  of  271  feet  was  reached,  the 
total  cost  being  $3,503,870.  This  chan- 
nel varies  from  300  to  450  feet  in  width. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  river  im- 
provements,  the  size   of  vessel  able  to 
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Steamer  Corsican   running   Lachine    Rapids,    St.   Lawrence    River. 


ascend  to  Montreal  Las  increased  from 
the  Canadian  of  1,04:5  tons  and  12  feet 
draught,  in  1856,  to  the  Pomeranian  of 
3,211  tons  and  23  feet  draught  in  1878  ; 
and  now  that  the  works  are  completed, 
ships  of  4,000  tons  or  even  more  can 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  with  safety. 
Another  result  is  that  the  shipping  of 
Montreal  increased  from  215,000  tons  in 
1873  to  1,149,534  tons  in  1891. 

East  of  the  lake  lies  Three  Rivers, 
the  third  city  of  importance  on  the  low- 
er St.  Lawrence.  Here  the  river  first 
meets  the  tide  ;  the  St.  Maurice  falls  in 
from  the  north,  after  a  course  of  three 
hundred  miles  through  an  important 
lumber  region.  Further  east,  and  run- 
ning parallel  to  it,  is  the  St.  Anne, 
twenty  miles  below  w^hich,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  occur  the  Richelieu  Rapids, 
where  large  ships  usually  wait  for  high 
tide  before  passing,  as  the  rocks  are 
dangerous.  The  scenery  now  begins  to 
lose  its  flatness,  and  in  the  distance  the 
mountains  around  Quebec  can  be  seen, 
blue  and  dim.     On  the  right,  near  the 


city,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere 
River  ;  and  gliding  on,  past  ships,  rafts, 
and  booms,  the  steamer  sweeps  under 
Cape  Diamond,  into  the  basin  of  Que- 
bec, shadowed  by  precipitous  cliffs  from 
which  the  Queen  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
looks  down  in  all  her  quaint  beauty 
upon  a  scene  rarely  equalled  in  the  new 
world. 

The  lower  town  of  Quebec  is  built  on 
reclaimed  land,  around  the  base  of  the 
Cape,  one  of  its  sides  being  washed  by 
the  St.  Charles,  which  here  flows  into 
the  St.  Lawrence.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Charles,  is  the  Princess  Louise  Em- 
bankment, enclosing  a  tidal  basin  of 
twenty  acres,  which  is  24  feet  deep  at 
low  water  ;  connected  with  it  is  a  wet 
dock,  of  27  feet  depth,  and  forty  acres 
area.  On  the  opposite  side,  at  Point 
Levis,  is  the  Lome  Dry  Dock,  500  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide,  and  25'j  feet  deep 
on  the  sills.  The  commerce  of  this  city 
began  with  the  fur  trade,  and  this  re- 
mains an  important  element.  Enormous 
transactions  in  lumber  go  on  here  annu- 
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Dimensions  of  the  Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  and  Shipping  Statistics 

for  Year  ending  June  30,  1890. 
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Statement  of  Floating  Equipment  h]j  Ports  and  by  Lakes,  1890.     (Census.) 


Ports. 


Chicago 

Milwaukee  . . 
Grand  Ilaven 
Port  Huron  . 

Detroit 
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Valuation. 


13,088,350 
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1,490,150 
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7,547,800 
8,802,800 
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13,199,800 


$48,809,750 
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Valuation. 


Tons. 

47,001  :  $2,703,500 

278,476  :  8,995,900 

I 

366.971  13,107.650 

517.731  22,131,600 
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924,472  1,254,271    $48,909,750 


Statement  of  Tonnage  of  Vessels  which  Arrived  at,  and  Departed,  from  Principal 

Ports  for  the  Year  1890. 


United  States  Ports. 


Detroit  River 

Chicago 

Buffalo 

Milwaukee 

Cleveland 

Ashtabula 

Erie 

Toledo 

Oswego 

Sandusky  

Graud  Haven 

Charlotte  (Rochester) 


Number  of 

Vessels. 


35,640 

18,472 
8,860 

10,730 
5,382 
2,527 
2,696 
3,838 
6,086 

13,030 
1,172 
2,332 


Tonnage. 


21,684,000 
8,774,090 
3,226,123 
5,907,988 
3,535,836 
2,530,395 
2,491,853 
1,642,617 
1,071,504 
1,051,108 
834,089 
607,570 


Canadian  Ports. 


Tonnage. 


Montreal 1.149,534 

Quebec  |  1.103,854 

Kingston 1,066.592 

Toronto 906,704 

St.  Catharines  413.231 


Hamilton 


129,11 


Statement  of  Tonnage  of  Cargoes  for 

the  Year  1890.     {Bureau 

of  Statistics.) 

Route  and  Elements. 

Cargoes. 

Upper  TiAKe  Ports. 

Cargoes. 

Total    freiirht    carried  to   or  from   United 

Tons. 

30.299,006» 
21,288.472 
11,222,609 
535,957 

4,271,346 

9.132.761    1 

5.735,299 

6,869,660 

Chicago 

Tons. 

7.952.7.56 

States  ports 

Buffalo                .             

7,137.696 

Passing  Detroit  River 

Escanaba         

4.505.521 

Straits  of  Mackinac 

Cleveland 

Aphtabula 

Milwaukee 

4  371.269 

Welland  Canal 

2  S7S  857 

2.114.148 

Principal  Elements. 

Toledo 

1,892.606 

Flour  and  grain        

Detroit. ...               

700,331 

Iron  ore  ........ .V..V^.. 

Coal 

Lumber 

•  Value,  $342,522,290. 
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ally.  The  whole  lower  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  northern  lumber 
regions  draw  their  merchandise  from 
this  centre. 

On  leaving  Quebec,  far  off  to  the  left 
is  the  Montmorenci,  whose  white  foam 
shines  out  from  the  green  hillside.  As 
the  steamer  moves  across  the  basin, 
beautiful  views  are  afforded  on  all  sides, 
including  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  cita- 
del, towering  over  the  river.  The  fine 
island  of  Orleans  is  soon  reached  on  the 
left,  with  its  village  of  St.  Laurent, 
where  the  expedition  under  Wolfe  land- 
ed in  1759.  An  intervening  island  hides 
St.  Anne,  a  pretty  village  to  which  pil- 
grimages are  made,  and  where  the  patron 
saint  has  worked  as  many  miracles  as 
any  in  Europe.  Thirty  miles  below 
Quebec  is  Grosse  Isle,  the  quarantine 
station,  and  about  which  linger  the 
memories  of  1847,  when  the  famine- 
stricken  Irish  poured  into  Canada,  and 
six  thousand  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  here  in  one  long  grave.  Oppo- 
site rises  Cape  Tourmente,  1,800  feet 
high,  the  north  shore  now  being  wild 
and  mountainous,  and  rising  so  boldly 
from  the  river  as  to  permit  no  roadway 
along  its  base,  and  so  rocky  and  desol- 
ate as  to  prevent  habitation  for  many 
miles  ;  while  the  south  side  for  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  is  a  continuous 
settlement.  Yet  far  off  in  the  latter 
direction,  the  mountains  are  beginning 
to  approach  nearer,  and  while  watching 
the  ever-changing  views,  the  Traverse  is 
reached,  where  the  river  is  thirteen 
miles  wide,  but  the  only  channel  avail- 
able for  large  ships  is  not  more  than 
1,400  yards  across.  The  Isle-aux-Cou- 
dres  and  two  large  shoals  obstruct  its 
navigation,  the  bottom  is  irregular,  and 
currents  run  in  all  directions. 

The  traveller's  interest  is  now  apt  to 
pass  from  the  water  and  the  mountain 
heights  to  the  seigniory  of  Les  fiboule- 
ments,  remarkable  as  an  earthquake 
centre.  Jesuit  tradition  relates  that  in 
1663  the  mountains  were  thrown  down 
and  the  face  of  the  country  was  changed 
as  far  as  the  Saguenay.  Ice  was  thrown 
up  in  great  heaps,  the  river  ran  of  a 
changed  color,  a  mountain  was  cast 
into  the  sea  and  became  an  island,  the 
piety  of  the  inhabitants  grew  more 
earnest,  and  there  were  never  so  many 


confessions  or  conversions  ;  even  liquor 
dealers  saw  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
repented. 

A  short  run  brings  the  steamer  to  a 
wharf  where  passengers  land  for  Ri- 
viere du  Loup  and  for  Cacouna,  the  para- 
dise of  fair  Quebecers  and  famous  for 
dancing  and  flirting.  Nearly  opposite 
enters  the  Saguenay,  cleft  through  the 
mountains  and  nearly  nine  hundred  feet 
deep  for  many  miles.  In  the  little 
harbor  at  its  entrance  died  Chauvin,  the 
enterprising  Huguenot,  who  induced 
Champlain  to  visit  Canada.  Perched 
high  above  it  on  the  cliffs,  is  a  quaint 
little  chapel,  evincing  the  zeal  of  its 
founders,  in  a  wilderness  of  cliffs  where 
roads  are  impossible. 

Bic  Island  is  the  next  point  of  inter- 
est ;  it  is  the  last  anchorage  in  the 
river,  where  outward  bound  vessels 
leave  their  pilots  and  many  ships  are 
found  during  the  summer.  Here  in 
December,  1861,  a  Cunard  steamer 
landed  a  regiment  of  the  Guards  during 
the  crisis  of  the  Trent  affair.  Finally, 
Rimouski  is  reached  ;  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  to  Halifax  passes  through  it, 
and  ocean  steamers  receive  passengers 
and  mails  for  the  last  time.  The  town 
is  two  miles  from  the  wharf,  and  is  the 
most  important  settlement  in  the  prov- 
ince east  of  Quebec. 

The  south  bank  now  rapidly  becomes 
bold  and  grand  ;  the  mountains  have 
receded  from  the  north  shore,  so  that 
all  the  scenery  is  on  this  side.  At 
Point  des  Monts,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence is  entered ;  the  left  shore  trends 
rapidly  to  the  north  ;  little  fishing  sta- 
tions only  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
steep  hills.  Anticosti  becomes  quick- 
ly visible  in  the  distance,  with  a  flora 
indicating  a  subarctic  climate ;  while 
oj^posite,  near  the  western  shore,  are 
the  Seven  Islands,  green  with  turf  and 
flowers,  and  forming  a  beautiful  land- 
locked bay  where  the  largest  fleets 
could  ride  in  safety.  Whittier  has  made 
them  the  scene  of  a  touching  ballad,  in 
which  he  aptly  styles  them  "  the  last 
outpost  of  summer  upon  the  dreaiy 
coast."  All  along  to  Belle  Isle  are  deep 
fiords,  broad  bays  crowded  with  rocky 
islets,  salmon  streams  without  number, 
and  myriad  inlets,  the  haunts  of  innu- 
merable aquatic  birds  ;  from  these  for- 
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bidding  shores,  whose  cold  waters  teem 
with  fish  in  inconceivable  numbers, 
greater  wealth  has  been  carried  than 
from  the  mines  of  Potosi.  Nor  has  time 
deprived  them  of  a  place  in  romance ; 
as  the  steamer  bids  adieu  to  St.  Law- 
rence waters,  the  eye  has  a  final  glimpse 
of  the  pretty  island  of  Meccatina,  where 
Boberval,  the    stern   Huguenot,    aban- 


doned his  niece,  Lady  Margaret,  and 
her  duenna,  when  her  love  became  evi- 
dent. Her  lover  jumped  overboard  and 
swam  to  the  island  to  share  her  fate. 
The  duenna  died,  and  the  lover  died ; 
and  after  two  years  of  solitary  struggle, 
the  lady  was  rescued  by  a  passing  ves- 
sel and  carried  to  her  home  across  the 
ocean. 


A  NEW   ENGLAND   KISMET. 


By  Alice  Morse  Earle. 


it'-''  O        1 


DESCKffTION  which 
had  been  given  to  us  of 
an  "old  town  with  old 
houses  and  old  people 
and  old  china,"  decided 
us  to  go  a-china-hunt- 
ing,  and  two  days  later 
we  started  on  our  pilgrimage.  We  rode 
prosaically  in  the  steam-cars  to  Wheel- 
ton,  a  small  new  manufacturing  town, 
where  we  spent  a  most  dreary  evening, 
reading  old  farming  journals  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  then  retired  early  to 
rest  in  the  hideous  country  hotel  bed- 
rooms. 

I  must  confess  that  when  we  awoke 
in  the  morning  we  were  in  very  low 
spirits  ;  my  companion  exclaimed  de- 
jectedly, "  Oh,  everything  is  so  new 
here  !  look  at  these  hideous  carj^ets  and 
marble-topped  bureaus.  I  know  a  real 
antique  couldn't  live  wdthin  twenty 
miles  of  them." 

After  a  most  porkly  breakfast,  we 
gloomily  started  out  to  find  some  towns- 
man who  would  let  us  hire  of  him  a 
horse  and  carriage  of  some,  or  of  any, 
sort,  to  carry  us  to  Ringe  and  Anthony 
Hartington's  house,  which  we  were 
assured  was  the  oldest  and  most  china- 
hiding  house  of  all  around.  We  found 
in  the  largest  store  in  the  town  (bear- 
ing the  unintentionally  whimsical  sign 
*'  Newspapers,  Rubbers,  and  Oysters  ")  a 
thin,  auburn-haired,  freckled-faced  Yan- 
kee about  twenty-two  years  old,  who 
answered  our  questions  with  the  great- 
est interest,  and  finally  offered  us  the  use 
of  his  own  horse  and  open  wagon  for  the 
whole   day  for  two  dollars.     "And  111 


drive  fer  ye  too,"  he  added,  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  "ye'd  never  find  old  Harting- 
ton's if  ye  took  the  hoss  yerself,  an'  I 
du'now  as  I  can  neither,  without  some 
pretty  tall  huntin'  and  questionin'." 

So  off  we  started  on  the  back  seat  of 
an  open  country  "  express  wagon,"  to 
find  "old  Hartington's  farm."  The 
warm  October  sun  streamed  down  upon 
us,  the  great  red  and  russet  rock-broken 
fields  stretched  off  into  the  beautiful, 
lonely  purple  mountain,  "  heeding  his 
sky-affairs  ; "  the  dying  brakes  and  weeds 
sent  forth  their  sweet,  nutty  autumn 
fragrance  ;  the  soft  yellow  and  brouii 
leaves  fluttered  down  on  us,  and  the  ripe 
chestnut-burrs  fell  rustling  by  our  side 
as  we  rode  through  the  narrow  wood- 
roads.  The  hard  New  England  land- 
scape was  softened  and  orientalized  by 
the  yellow  autumn  tints.  The  half-sad 
stillness  of  dying  Nature  and  the  warmth 
of  the  Indian  summer,  inclined  us  to 
ride  quietly-  and  thoughtfully  along  the 
country  roads,  but  that  neither  Mr. 
Simmons,  nor  Jenny  his  steed,  nor  his 
new  wagon  would  for  a  moment  permit. 
Mr.  Simmons,  with  ti*ue  Yankee  in- 
quisitiveness,  had  slyly  questioned  us 
and  drawn  us  out,  till  he  knew  who  we 
were,  and  all  our  hopes  and  quests. 

But  why  should  we  have  gnidged  him 
this  pleasure,  when  he  in  turn  poured 
out  to  us  such  floods  of  historical, 
statistical,  thaumatiu'gical,  medical,  and 
sociological  information  about  every 
plant,  every  tree,  every  fanii-house  and 
every  farmer,  every  jaasture,  every  wood- 
land, every  point  of  road  we  passed  ? 
He  evidently   regarded  himself  as  our 
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host,  and  had  as  evidently  determined 
we  should  not  return  home  empty- 
handed.  The  only  point  of  difference 
might  be  our  respective  estimates  of  the 
value  and  age  of  the  antiques  he  pro- 
vided. 

We  rigidly  determined  at  the  start 
not  to  be  turned  from  our  search  for 
"  Hartingtons "  by  any  seductive  old 
well-sweeps,  gambrel  roofs,  or  big 
square  chimneys,  the  signs  manual  of 
old,  and  probably  china-bearing,  homes, 
no  matter  how  these  tokens  of  age 
beckoned  to  us  and  hinted  of  hidden 
china  treasures.  We  severely  turned 
our  faces  from  their  siren  charms  and 
kept  our  way.  "We  can  stop  at  all 
these  houses  on  our  way  back,'*  said 
my  companion  ;  "  we  mustn't  ask  for  a 
drink  of  water  or  anything  now,  because 
we  shall  want  to  do  that  on  the  way 
home."  We,  of  course,  had  to  ask  "  di- 
rections "  several  times,  but  we  put  firm- 
ly away  the  temptation  to  inquire  from 
the  farmers  how  long  they  had  lived 
there,  etc. ;  whether  they  or  their  wives 
or  their  neighbors  had  any  old  crockery 
they  would  iDe  "  willing  to  part  with." 

After  all,  I  doubt  if  the  farmers  knew 
more  about  themselves  or  their  belong- 
ings than  did  Mr.  Simmons.  "That 
man's  old  bachelor  Jones.  His  father 
died  last  spring,  ninety-two  years  old. 
He  had  a  sell.  Shut  up  the  old  house, 
and  has  gone  to  live  with  his  brother. 
Now,  if  ye'd  only  been  here  then.  Such 
a  chance  f er  ye,  all  the  old  man's  f urni- 
tur  went  dirt-cheap  "  (we  sighed  "  Al- 
ways too  late  ").  "  A  real  good  old  set 
of  hair-cloth  furniture  went  for  fifteen 
dollars.  Two  good  stoves  only  five 
dollars.  And  the  darnedest,  meanest, 
oldest,  wornedoutest  melodeon  ye  ever 
see,  just  the  thing  fer  ye,  only  a  dollar. 
I  du'now  but  ye  might  git  that  now. 
'Tennerate  the  man  as  bought  it  put  it 
in  his  barn  and  said  'twant  worth  a 
cent  ;  perhaps  he'd  give  it  to  ye  ! " 

Jenny  had  a  swinging  gait  which  took 
us  over  the  ground  at  a  good  pace,  but 
she  had  the  unpleasant  habit  so  common 
among  country  horses,  of  "  slacking  up  " 
suddenly  at  the  foot  of  every  hill.  The 
wagon  was  a  "jump-seat,"  so  the  back 
seat  was  not  fastened  in  securely.  At 
every  hill  (and  the  New  England  hills 
are   countless)   we   and   the   seat   were 


pitched  forward  on  Mr.  Simmons*s  back. 
He  seemed  to  expect  this  assault  and 
rather  enjoy  it.  To  quite  counterbal- 
ance this  sudden  stoppage  of  progres- 
sion, Jenny  would  spring  forward  with 
much  and  instantaneous  speed  when- 
ever she  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Simmons's 
short  whip.  This  whip  he  used  as  a 
pointer  in  his  many  and  diffuse  expla- 
nations, so  whenever  our  attention  was 
called  to  an  old  house,  or  a  poor  "  run- 
out "  farm,  or  "  the  barn  old  White 
hung  himself  in,"  Jenny  emphasized  the 
explanation  to  us  with  a  twitch  of  our 
necks  that  brought  into  active  play 
muscles  little  used  before. 

At  last  the  long  hill  leading  to  the 
Hartington  house  was  reached,  the  lon- 
gest and  steepest  yet  seen.  The  road 
was  almost  unused,  a  mere  track,  and 
spoke  to  our  china  -  hunting  instincts 
most  favorably  of  the  little  intercourse 
held  by  the  Hartingtons  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Slowly  plodded  Jenny  over  the  fringed 
gentians,  for  here  the  road  was  full  of 
them,  as  open  and  blue  as  the  October 
sky  over  our  heads.  We  had  never  seen 
this  lovely,  delicate  flower  growing  else- 
where than  sparsely  by  a  brook-side  or 
in  damp  ground,  but  here,  on  this  rocky 
hill-side,  in  this  poor  soil,  it  opened  its 
blue  eyes  in  such  luxuriance  that  the 
road  was  as  full  of  its  azure  bloom  as  in 
September  the  fields  are  yellow  with  gol- 
den-rod, or  in  June  white  with  daisies. 

As  we  turned  in  from  the  main  coun- 
try road,  we  passed  an  elderly  man  with 
bowed  head,  ragged  clothes,  slouching 
gait,  and  a  general  appearance  of  ex- 
treme depression  and  sadness  more 
marked  even  than  is  usual  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  New  England  farmer.  As 
he  did  not  lift  his  head  to  look  at  us, 
nor  nod  with  the  cordial  common  coun- 
try form  of  recognition,  we  did  not 
speak  to  him,  and  he  slowly  followed  us 
up  the  hill. 

The  Hartington  house  was  a  mansion, 
a  great  brick  manor-house.  Brick  !  on 
the  top  of  this  great  hill !  From  what 
great  distance  had  that  brick  been 
hauled  ?  and  why,  with  great  forests  of 
trees  around  them,  had  they  built  of 
brick  ?  It  had  been  erected  by  an  Eng- 
lishman after  the  fashion  he  had  known 
and  loved  "  at  home." 
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We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  young 
untidy  woman,  whose  clear  pink  and 
white  complexion  and  curly  hair  could 
not,  however,  compensate  for  her  lack 
of  good  teeth,  several  front  teeth  be- 
ing missing,  and  the  others  discolored. 
This  poor  care  and  poor  condition  of 
the  teeth  is  most  common  among  New 
England  women  in  the  country.  Near- 
ly every  woman  over  thirty  years  of  age 
will  show,  when  speaking,  two  rows  of 
blue-white  porcelain  disks  so  evidently 
false  that  they  hardly  seem  like  teeth, 
but  look  like  a  "  card "  of  cheap  but- 
tons. We  thought  her  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  she  proved  to  be  its  mistress, 
the  wife  of  Anthony  Hartington.  A 
more  desolate,  unhappy,  hopeless  home 
I  have  never  seen.  The  elderly,  gloomy 
man  who  now  entered,  proved  to  be  An- 
thony himself.  He  spoke  but  little,  and 
from  the  young  wife,  who  seemed  in  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement  at  our  vis- 
it, we  learned  the  forlorn  and  desolate 
story  of  the  household. 

Anthony  had  married  early  in  life  and 
had  had  nine  children,  all  of  whom, 
with  his  wife,  had  died  of  that  fell  curse 
of  New  England  —  consumption.  The 
last  child,  a  daughter,  LurieUa,  had  died 
in  June.  This  young  wife  had  been  her 
school  friend  and  had  married  the  for- 
lorn old  man,  two  years  previously,  in 
order  to  come  to  live  there  and  nurse  her 
friend  through  her  last  illness  ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  touching  example  of  the  life-sacri- 
fices and  self-abnegations  so  sadly  fre- 
quent in  New  England  country  homes. 

*'  We  didn't  think  she'd  live  through 
the  winter,"  she  said,  "  but  she  did,  and 
died  in  June.  I  was  glad  she  lived  till  it 
was  warm.  It  is  so  cold  here  in  winter," 
she  added,  apologetically.  "  You  must 
excuse  the  house,  my  teeth  ache  me  so, 
and  I  ain't  had  the  heart  to  touch  any- 
thing since  she  died."  We  could  be- 
lieve from  evident  proof  that  she  hadn't. 

A  heavy  gloom  settled  on  us  as  we 
walked  from  room  to  room,  and  I  was 
additionally  overwhelmed  by  the  un- 
canny, unreasoning  sense  that  I  had 
been  there  before,  had  lived  there.  It 
was  all  so  familiar  to  me,  so  strangely 
well  known,  that  I  could  scarcely  speak, 
but  walked,  bewildered  and  frightened, 
through  the  rooms  I  had  known  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.   I  have  never  felt  at  any 


other  time  that  sense  of  pre-existence, 
but  I  know  that  nothing  about  that  old 
house  was  new  to  me. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  windows  were 
of  small  panes  of  greenish  "  bull's  eye  " 
glass,  rarely  found  in  the  country  now  ; 
the  lower  panes  of  cheap,  modem  glass, 
some  being  broken  and  pasted  over 
with  dirty  bits  of  calico  and  paper,  and 
all  as  opaque  with  dirt  as  the  ancient  up- 
per panes.  Outside  the  windows  lay  an 
iinkempt  tangle  of  lilac  bushes,  shrubs, 
weeds,  straggling  withered  flowers,  box 
borders,  and  thistles,  that  once  had  been 
a  lovely,  well-kept  garden,  but  had  evi- 
dently been  unentered  and  unheeded 
for  years.  It  stretched  down  the  hill- 
side to  the  well-tenanted  family  grave- 
yard with  its  moss-grown  and  chipped 
slate  headstones,  with  their  winged 
cherubs'  heads  and  cross-bones.  I  had 
often  gathered  flowers  in  that  garden, 
I  remembered  it  weU,  and  had  walked 
and  played  among  the  gravestones. 

Inside  the  four  great  parlors  hung 
cobwebs  and  dust  —  and  wasps  !  the 
floors  were  sprinkled  with  them  ;  thou- 
sands lay  dead  in  the  two-feet-wide  win- 
dow seats,  while  swarms  of  live  ones 
buzzed  loudly  at  the  dingy  windows. 

"  They  won't  touch  you,"  she  said,  as 
we  drew  back.  "He  thinks  there  must 
be  a  nest  somewhere."  A  nest !  A  col- 
ony of  nests,  rather — a  hundred  nests, 
the  accumulated  nests  of  years. 

The  parlors  had  few  pieces  of  fui-ni- 
ture,  and  all  were  broken  except  a  mod- 
ern marble-topped  table  and  a  "  what- 
not." 

"  I  bought  these,"  she  said,  "  when  I 
was  married,  to  please  Luriella  ;  I  didn't 
want  to  spend  much,  for  fear  she  would 
need  medicine.  But  she  didn't  take 
much  at  last,  she  thought  it  didn't  do 
any  good." 

A  set  of  stained  book  -  shelves  in  a 
corner  held  a  few  books,  two  or  three 
china  dogs,  some  common  sea  -  shells, 
a  large  ginger  jar,  and  a  number  of 
really  beautiful  pewter  porringers  with 
handles.  My  comj^anion  had  already 
conveyed  to  "  him  "  our  wish  "  to  buy 
any  old  pieces  of  furniture  or  china  you 
may  wish  to  part  with,"  and  though  we 
had  not  heard  a  word  or  seen  a  gesture 
of  assent,  the  wife  told  us  that  "  he  '* 
was  willing  to  selL      Yet,  when  we  said 
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we  would  like  to  buy  the  little  handled 
porringers,  he  walked  out  of  the  room 
without  a  word. 

All  the  wood-work  in  these  parlors — 
the  wainscoting,  the  high  mantels,  the 
panels  of  the  doors,  the  heavy  window- 
frames — were  ornamented  with  a  curi- 
ous design,  a  row  of  half -pillars  joined 
at  the  top  in  a  series  of  pointed  arches. 
It  was  most  graceful  and  odd  —  I  have 
never  seen  it  elsewhere — yet  it  was  per- 
fectly familiar  to  me.  I  could  almost  re- 
member— yes,  I  could  remember,  count- 
ing the  number  of  pillars  in  the  room. 

The  two  kitchens  were  enormous 
rooms.  One,  entirely  closed  away  and 
disused,  disclosed  a  horror  of  dirt  and 
rubbish,  old  pots  and  pans  and  tubs 
and  wheels  thrown,  a  shapeless  mass,  in- 
to the  fireplace  and  scattered  over  the 
floor.  In  the  smaller  kitchen  the  chim- 
ney-nook, the  great  fireplace,  had  been 
boarded  over  and  a  small,  rusty  kitchen- 
stove  placed  for  daily  use.  I  seemed  to 
remember  when  I  sat  by  this  ingle-side, 
and  great  logs  lay  on  this  broad  hearth, 
and  the  roaring  flames  surged  up  the 
great  chimney  and  threw  their  cheerful 
light  into  the  now  desolate  room. 

Through  this  kitchen  there  wailed  a 
moaning  noise  from  the  empty  chimney, 
which  made  even  my  cheerful  compan- 
ion look  solemn  and  depressed.  "  She 
didn't  like  to  hear  it  either,"  our  guide 
said,  quietly. 

Two  bedrooms  and  a  "living-room" 
completed  the  number  of  apartments  on 
the  ground  floor.  But  the  living-room 
was  not  lived  in  ;  the  two  bedrooms 
were  the  only  apartments  that  bore 
signs  of  occupation.  There  was  not  a 
carpeted  floor  in  the  house,  but  to  these 
two  rooms,  braided  rag  rugs  and  strips 
of  homespun  carpet  gave  an  appearance 
of  comparative  comfort.  The  "rising 
sun"  and  "twin  sister"  patchwork  quilts 
on  the  untidy  beds  added  to  the  effect. 

The  most  incongruous,  most  inade- 
quate apartment  on  this  floor  was  the 
pantry,  a  little  dark  box  of  a  closet  to 
which  one  small  greenish  glass  win- 
dow dispensed  a  dingy  light.  We  had 
intended  to  ask  for  our  dinner  here, 
since  it  was  then  "  high  noon,"  but  a 
sight  of  this  cooking  sanctum  dispelled 
all  thought  or  wish  for  dinner.  It  was 
so  cobwebby,  so  dusty,  so  poor-looking, 


that  we  could  not  wish  to  eat  any  din- 
ner that  could  issue  from  its  dark  shad- 
ows. We  found  afterward,  beyond  the 
disused  kitchen,  a  large  square  room 
which  in  the  early  days  of  the  prosper- 
ity and  good  cheer  of  this  house  had 
doubtless  been  a  pantry,  but  was  now 
filled  with  broken  grindstones,  crushed 
Dutch  ovens,  fragments  of  crockery, 
pails  and  pans,  "peels"  and  "slices," 
yarn-winders  and  part  of  an  old  rose- 
still.  Indeed,  through  this  entire  house, 
nothing  could  have  ever  been  wholly 
destroyed  or  carried  away  —  but  was 
thrown  in  its  broken,  grimy  desuetude 
into  some  neglected  closet  or  room,  to 
gather  years  of  dust  and  dirt ;  as  if  the 
owner,  too  poor  to  buy  new  furniture, 
still  clung  to  the  shattered  remnants  of 
past  plenty. 

We  rescued  from  the  dingy  little  pan- 
try, from  among  the  litter  of  broken 
cups  and  plates  and  knives,  bunches 
of  dried  herbs,  empty  spice-boxes, 
cracked  woodenware,  and  greasy  pans, 
a  few  treasures  which  we  spread  out  on 
the  kitchen-table.  Half  a  dozen  "  Payns 
HiU  "  plates  (a  favorite  pattern  through- 
out New  England)  ;  two  open-work  bor- 
dered Leeds  platters  ;  a  dear  little  boat- 
shaped  queen's  ware  creamer  with  dainty 
twisted  handles  ;  two  helmet  pitchers, 
two  teacups,  and  half  a  dozen  plates  of 
a  set  of  old  "  Lowestoft  "  china,  bearing 
a  pretty  armorial  device  and  initials. 
We  hardly  dared  ask  to  buy  the  latter 
pieces  until  we  saw  the  evident  con- 
tempt the  farm -wife  had  for  them. 
Nothing  so  American  as  a  "  Lafayette  " 
or  "  Pilgrim  "  plate  was  to  be  seen. 

One  large  dresser  in  the  kitchen  was 
found  to  be  literally  filled  with  battered 
and  broken  brass  and  pewter  candle- 
sticks, glass  whale-oil  lamps,  pewter 
snuffers,  savealls,  extinguishers,  and 
trays,  and  brass  chimney  hooks  for 
shovel  and  tongs.  We  rescued  from 
this  medley  several  candlesticks,  two 
curious  Dutch  hanging-lamps,  and  a 
really  beautiful  but  broken  candelabra 
of  Shefiield  plate.  These  we  placed 
with  the  china  on  the  kitchen  table.  I 
wished  to  add  the  pewter  porringers 
found  in  the  parlor,  but  the  wife  softly 
drawled,  in  her  nasal  voice,  "  He  won't 
sell  'em — they  were  hers — she  used  to 
make   mud-pies  in   'em  when  she  was 
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little."  And  pretty  playthings  they 
must  have  been — fifteen  dear  little  shal- 
low pewter  posnets  and  porringers  with 
flat  pierced  handles,  varying  in  size 
from  one  large  enough  to  hold  a  pint  to 
a  time  doll's  or  a  "prentice"  porringer 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  They 
were  full  of  little  common  colored  peb- 
bles and  shells,  dried  seeds,  and  old 
purple  glass  beads,  perhaps  just  as 
"  she "  had  last  played  with  them. 
Other  and  more  distant  memories,  too, 
may  have  clung  to  the  old  porringers — 
of  days  when  the  old  man  was  a  boy  and 
took  his  "  little  porringer  "  and  ate  his 
supper  of  bread  and  milk  from  it ;  and 
perhaps,  in  the  far  years  when  the  old 
man  was  a  baby,  his  mother  had  had 
served  to  her  in  one  of  these  old  por- 
ringers her  "  dish  of  caudle,"  that  rich 
mixture  of  eggs,  spices,  bread,  milk,  and 
wine,  which  was  thought  years  ago  to 
be  the  proper  diet  for  a  sick  person. 

Then  we  mounted  the  spiral  stair- 
case to  the  second  floor,  the  chambers. 
Through  tliis  dreary  expanse  we  walked 
slowly  —  the  dusty  half  -  furnishings 
growing  shabbier  and  shabbier  —  still 
stumbling  over  broken  furniture  on  the 
uneven  floors — until  we  entered  a  south 
room  that  was  such  a  blaze  of  cheerful 
yellow  tropical  light  that  we  exclaimed 
with  delight.  Walls  and  ceilings  were 
hung  solid  with  long  yellow  ears  of  corn, 
left  to  dry  for  use  in  the  winter.  Even 
the  old  cherry  four-post  bedstead  w^as 
draped  with  them.  Such  a  color  !  Such 
a  glory  !  "  She  used  to  like  to  see  them 
too,"  the  low  voice  murmured. 

A  third  story,  a  gambrel-roofed  attic, 
was  too  dusty  and  repelling  to  enter, 
but  in  one  of  the  deserted  bedrooms  we 
found,  whole,  though  black  with  dust,  a 
dressing-table  which  had  been  the  lower 
portion  of  a  high  chest  of  drawers.  As 
is  common  now  in  New  England  farm- 
houses, the  top  drawers  had  been  lifted 
from  this  portion  and  set  upon  the  floor 
to  use  as  a  bureau  ;  not  half  as  tidy  and 
cleanly  a  fashion  of  furniture  as  when  it 
stood  on  its  high  legs,  and  let  a  broom 
or  brusli  sweep  freely  every  portion  of 
the  floor  under  it. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  high  chest 
was  seen  afterward  in  the  outer  wood- 
shed, full  of  strips  of  leather,  broken 
harness,   nails,  and  pieces   of  iron.     It 


had  been  gnawed  by  rats  and  whittled 
by  knives  till  it  was  valueless.  The 
lower  or  table  portion  was  whole.  It 
had  three  shallow  "  jewel  drawers," 
three  deep  drawers  with  brass  handles 
and  carved  "  sunbursts."  It  proved, 
when  dusted,  to  be  of  curled  maple  ; 
and  after  long  discussion  with  Mr. 
Simmons  we  decided  to  take  it  with  us. 
Its  bowed  legs  ended  in  claw-and-ball 
feet  that  would  just  set  within  the  car- 
riage sides.  "  If  one  on  ye  don't  mind 
settin'  in  front  with  me,  the  other  can 
set  in  the  back  seat  wdth  the  table  in 
front  of  her,"  he  said. 

This  young  wife  had  not  once  shown 
the  usual  country  curiosity  about  us, 
but  as  she  turned  aAvay  to  find  some 
newspapers  to  wrap  around  the  plates, 
I  said  to  her,  "There  is  much  here  we 
would  like  to  buy  and  take  away  with 
us,  but  it  would  cost  so  much  to  move 
the  pieces  so  far,  and  they  are  so  out  of 
repair."  Then  we  told  her  who  we  were, 
whence  we  came,  what  we  should  do  with 
the  china,  and  that  we  should  often 
think  and  speak  of  her  when  we  looked 
at  the  plates  this  coming  winter. 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  winter 
without  her,"  she  answered,  softly. 

Jenny  had  been  fed  and  watered  and 
"  hitched  up,"  and  w^e  prepared  to  start. 
I  clambered  into  the  back  seat  of  the 
wagon,  then  the  dressing-table  was 
lifted  in  and  placed  in  front  of  me. 
Luckily  its  legs  were  long  enough,  so  the 
weight  did  not  rest  on  my  legs,  else  I 
could  never  have  taken  it.  Our  laps 
were  filled  with  the  frail  china  ;  the 
candlesticks,  lamps,  and  two  warming- 
pans  were  placed  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon,  and  we  started,  leaving  the  two 
dreary  figures  and  the  dreary  house  be- 
hind us.  All  the  way  down  the  steep 
hill  I  had  to  hold  the  heavy  table  to 
keep  it  oif  the  occupants  of  the  front 
seat.  "When  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
reached  and  the  blue  gentians  left  be- 
hind, my  companion  turned  around  and 
said,  sharply  : 

"Why  did  you  act  so  queerly  there? 
You  didn't  say  a  word — didn't  ask  for 
anything  —  or  look  at  the  china — just 
stared  around  and  said  nothing." 

"I  saw  a  ghost — a  ghost  of  myself,"  I 
said,  to  the  two  bewildered  and  amazed 
faces  of  the  occupants  of  the  front  seat. 
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"  Wai,"  at  last  said  Mr.  Simmons,  "  I 
should  bust  out  a-laughin'  at  ye,  ye 
look  so  darned  funny  settin'  there  in 
front  of  that  table,  if  I  warn't  so  mighty 
hungry."  And  then  we  all  did  laugh, 
loud  and  long,  with  the  same  sense  of 
relief  after  a  sad  and  dreary  time  that 
is  always  felt  after  a  funeral.  He  con- 
tinued, "  That's  the  lonesomest  house  I 
ever  see — and  the  dirtiest,  too.  I  didn't 
want  no  dinner  after  I  looked  into  that 
butt'ry.  I'd  as  lieves  eat  in  a  graveyard, 
anyway.  But  where  be  we  going  to  git 
our  dinner  ?  " 

Where  indeed?  Our  plan  had  been 
that  we  should  drive  to  Royalston  and 
let  Mr.  Simmons  leave  us  there.  Then 
the  next  morning  we  could  take  another 
carriage  to  one  or  two  more  old  farm- 
houses we  had  heard  about.  But  now  I 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  this  plan. 
I  was  homesick  ;  the  old  gloomy  house 
and  the  strange  sense  of  pre-existence 
had  oppressed  me. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "do  not  let  us  wait 
to  get  dinner — if  we  do  not  stop,  we 
can  get  to  Wheelton  in  time  to  take  the 
evening  train  home.  It  is  so  lonely  here 
— and  it  is  growing  cold — and  I  want 
to  get  home  —  I  can't  stay  here  over 
night.  See  !  you  can  get  some  grapes 
off  that  deserted  house  and  we  can  eat 
them  with  our  '  animal  crackers.' " 

"  What  animal  crackers  ?  "  was  asked. 

"Well,"  I  said,  hesitatingly,"  I  bought 
a  bag  of  animal  crackers,  for  I  thought 
we  might  get  stranded  somewhere,  and 
the  advertisement  says  they  contain 
more  nourishment  for  their  size  and 
weight  than  any  other  biscuit — and  here 
they  are — and  if  you  will  get  out,  you 
can  pict  the  grapes."  And  she  did — 
armfulls  -we  laid  them  on  the  top  of 
our  convenient  table  and  ate  them  glad- 
ly. Mr.  Simmons  had  never  seen  ani- 
mal crackers  before,  and  he  ate  them  as 
a  child  does,  biting  off  the  head  and 
each  leg  in  separate  nibbles.  At  last 
he  said  he  "  had  enough  of  a  circus  in- 
side him,"  and  then  began  upon  the 
grapes  with  great  gusto — green  ones, 
seeds,  skins,  and  all  together — and  when 
filled  resumed  his  former  good-nature. 

We  stopped  at  a  farm  -  house,  choos- 
ing with  mind  still  on  china  intent  a 
house  with  a  well-sweep,  and  asked  for 
milk. 


"  Won't  ye  come  in  and  take  a  drink 
and  a  rock  ?  "  the  farmer's  wife  asked  us, 
in  her  gentle  nasal  drawl.  We  had  heard 
somewhere  of  "rock  and  rye,"  but  this 
was  "  rock  and  milk."  It  proved,  how- 
ever, that  she  only  wished  us  to  come  in 
and  sit  in  her  new  rocking-chair.  She 
had  no  antiques,  but  she  said,  in  a  con- 
sequential voice,  "  I  did  have  some 
china  heretofore,  but  the  minister  came 
up  from  Wheelton  and  gave  me  this 
statue  for  them."  The  plates  had  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Landin'  of  Lafayette  on  'em. 
The  "  statue  "  was  a  small  Parian  bust 
of  Clytie.  I  fear  the  minister  hardly 
carried  out  the  "  Golden  Bule  "  in  that 
bargain.  "  Ain't  ye  tired  settin'  out  in 
that  cage  ?  "  (to  me)  "  ye  don't  drink  no 
milk  ;  won't  ye  have  some  water  with 
merlasses  in  it  ?  "  Kindly  heart  !  Who 
dares  say  that  New  England  farmers 
and  their  wives  are  inhospitable  ? 

We  reached  the  country  station  about 
twenty  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  the 
train,  and,  in  the  twilight,  packed  our 
china  and  brass  in  two  market  baskets 
which  Mr.  Simmons  brought  us  from 
his  "  store."  We  could  hear  the  sallies 
of  country  wit  from  the  loafers  at  the 
station,  at  Mr.  Simmons  and  his  strange 
load,  and  his  indignant  and  most  offen- 
sively personal  and  profane  answers  in 
return.  Then  we  received  a  baggage- 
check  for  the  dressing-table,  and  final- 
ly entered  the  train,  rather  conscious 
that  two  warming-pans  and  two  news- 
paper-covered market  baskets  are  hard- 
ly ordinary  or  desirable  travelling  lug- 
gage. 

A  few  days  later,  when  cleaning  the 
inside  of  the  dressing-table,  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  found.  It  had  been 
caught  and  held  by  a  splinter  of  wood 
under  the  top  of  the  table,  and  had 
evidently  lain  untouched  for  years.  It 
was  folded  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
dated  May  12,  1810,  and  addressed  to 
Madam  Janet  Hartington.  It  read 
thus  : — 

"  D""  and  Eespect*"^  Mother 
The  letter  which  I  wrote  you  some  three 
months  ago  on  the  s'bj'ct  of   my  pro- 
posed marriage  was  answered  by  you, 
and  the  answer  duly  rec'  by  me. 

The  two  letters  I  wrote  you.  since  on 
the  same  s'bj'ct  have  rec"*  no  answer. 
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And  now  it  is  too  late  to  receive  any 
further  advice  on  the  matter,  for  I  wish 
to  most  respectfully  inform  you  that  I 
married  the  object  of  my  choice  a  week 
past  to-day  in  King's  Chapel  in  Boston. 
There  were  but  few  present,  as  was 
Oriana's  wish. 

The  plans  you  wrote  me,  most  Re- 
spect"' Mother,  for  the  advancement 
and  future  prospects  of  our  family,  in- 
terested me  much,  and  I  quite  concur  in 
them  all. 

And  no  one  could  be  more  fully  fitted 
to  assist  me  in  my  career  than  my 
Oriana.  Her  gracef ull  and  ladylike  de- 
portment fit  her  to  adom  any  circle  no 
matter  how  exalted. 

She  is  quite  ready  to  become  a  most 
dutifull  and  obedient  daughter  to  you, 
and  I  trust,  my  D'  Mother,  the  fact  of 
her  being  an  orphan  will  open  your 
heart  to  her  ;  and  then  the  wish  you 
have  always  had,  viz.,  to  have  a  daughter, 
may  thus  find  its  f  ullfilment. 

I  know  not  from  what  source  you  ob- 
tained the  strange  advice  that  her  Fa- 
ther did  amass  his  fortune  in  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade.  I  have  never  wounded 
her  tender  heart  by  inquiry  as  to  the 
source  of  her  Father's  wealth  (tho'  'tis 
a  calling  and  trade  has  been  followed 
by  many  citizens  apparently  much  re- 
spect"'.) But  the  thought  of  his  "  ill- 
gotten  gold  "  need  no  further  trouble 
you.  Thro'  ill  advice  and  knavery,  her 
fortune  has  dwindled  to  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  now  her  Wealth  is  only  in 
her  beauty  and  her  Amiable  Disposition. 
She  has  however  much  good  furniture 
and  china  which  will  grace  well  our 
home. 

I  regret  much  to  hear  that  my  bills 
and  debts  in  College  have  cost  you  so 
much,  and  that  the  farm  is  so  run  be- 
hindhand. This,  with  the  debts  my 
Father  left  behind  him,  make  it  most 
advisable  for  me  to  give  up  my  inten- 
tion to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  and  have 
decided  me  to  return  to  manage  your 
Farm. 

It  is  quite  opportune  and  most  Provi- 
dential that  your  Farmer  is  dead,  since 
he  managed  so  ill. 

With  your  wise  instructions  and  coun- 
sels, we  can  no  doubt  retrieve  the 
money  that  has  been  lost,  and  carry  out 
my    Grandfather's   plans  to  make    oui' 


house  and  name  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful in  the  State. 

Thus  shall  I  assume  the  position  in 
town  and  country  that  you  always 
wished  me  to  take. 

We  shall  leave  by  coach  for  Binge  in 
a  week,  our  household  goods  and  fur- 
nishings to  follow  us  in  waggons. 

I  know,  D'  Mother,  that  you  will 
admire  and  praise  my  Oriana,  as  who 
could  do  otherwise  ? 

I  have  talked  much  to  her  of  your  as- 
pirations and  ambitions,  and  she  hopes 
most  Respectfully  to  help  to  carry  out 
any  plans  you  may  have. 

With  most  affectionate  greeting  from 
Oriana  and  myself,  I  am 

Your  Loving  and  Honoured  son, 

George  Hartington." 

In  due  time  the  table  was  scraped, 
cleaned,  and  polished,  and  with  its 
cheerful  mottled  golden  color  and  shin- 
ing brass  handles,  was  most  thoroughly 
attractive  and  satisfpng.  The  i^retty 
Lowestoft  china  cups  were  set  on  it  and 
used  for  petty  toilet  purposes.  An  old 
canopied  mirror  was  hung  over  it,  and 
every  night,  after  I  had  lighted  the 
candles  in  the  rej^aired  and  resilvered 
candelabra,  I  sat  there  looking  at  the 
china,  thinking  of  the  old  house  ;  of 
the  lonely  empty  rooms,  the  poverty,  the 
dreariness  ;  then  of  the  high  hopes  and 
ideas  of  George  Hartington,  and  ambi- 
tions of  his  mother,  and,  above  all,  the 
strange  familiarity  I  had  had  with  my 
old  home. 

At  last,  I  wrote  to  the  wife  at  the 
farm,  telling  her  of  the  old  letter  ;  ask- 
ing of  the  career  of  George  Harting- 
ton, his  success,  his  life,  his  fate.  I 
thought  he  must  be  Anthony's  grand- 
father or  grand  -  uncle.  The  answer 
came,  written  in  a  stiff,  uneven  hand, 
but  showing  more  intelligence  than  her 
conversation. 

"  George  and  Oriana  Hartington  were 
my  husband's  father  and  mother.  My 
husband  is  seventy-five  years  old,  and 
was  their  only  child.  George  Harting- 
ton died  three  years  after  he  was  mar- 
ried. My  husband  remembers  his 
mother  as  a  feeble,  sickly  woman  who 
didn't  have  much  to  say  on  the  farm,  and 
seemed  always  afraid  of  Madam  Hart- 
ington.    She  died  of  consumption  when 
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he  was  twelve  years  old.  That  was  her 
china  you  bought  with  the  O  on  it.  His 
grandmother  lived  to  be  ninety-two 
years  old.  He  is  not  ver}^  well  this 
winter,  he  has  a  bad  cough.  If  you 
know  of  any  good  cough  medicine,  I 
could  buy  it  with  the  money  you  gave 
us  for  the  table  and  china,"  etc. 


Seventy-five  years  old !  In  spite  of 
his  hard  work,  his  disappointed  life,  and 
his  ill-health,  I  had  thought  him  about 
fifty-five. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  all  Madam 
Hartington's  ambitions,  a  broken-down, 
broken-hearted,  childless  old  man.  It 
is  the  New  England  Kismet. 


SMALL  COUNTRY   PLACES. 

By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr. 


AFKIEND  once  asked  me  for  ad- 
vice in  relation  to  a  place  he  had 
just  inherited.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  always  set  out  and  do 
the  thing  they  want  to  do,  and  then  ask 
for  advice  when  it  is  too  late.  Unsus- 
picious of  the  condition  of  affairs,  I 
held  forth  at  length  on  the  questions 
of  site  and  other  equally  important  con- 
siderations connected  with  a  small  coun- 
try place. 

Time  passed  and  I  received  a  pressing 
invitation  to  spend  Sunday  with  him. 
Of  course,  on  reaching  the  place,  I  natu- 
rally hoped  to  see  some  results  of  the 
advice  so  freely  and  earnestly  given, 
for  I  had  conceived  a  high  regard  for 
my  friend,  and  did  not  want  to  see  him 
go  wrong  and  waste  his  money.  To 
my  surprise,  I  came  upon  a  conspicuous 
example  of  most  of  the  errors  I  had 
warned  him  to  avoid.  He  divined 
something  of  the  thoughts  that  must 
naturally  pass  through  my  mind,  and 
began  to  explain  that  he  had  done  most 
of  this  work  before  he  spoke  to  me.  In- 
deed, he  waxed  earnest  and  explained 
to  me  carefully  how  the  architectural 
style  of  his  house,  old  colonial,  required 
a  formal  treatment  of  the  paths  and 
roads,  and  that  a  certain  grove  of  fine 
old  shade  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  to 
secure  a  desired  view.  What  could 
I  say  ?  The  damage  was  done.  I  did 
not  want  to  make  my  friend  unhappy 
by  insisting  on  his  mistakes.  More- 
over, it  would  probably  be  lost  effort, 
for  it  is  just  such  serious  mistakes,  evi- 
dent at  once  when  attention  is  called 
to  them,  that  the  owner  of  the  place  will 
not   see,  because   he  thinks  he  cannot 


afford  to  see  them.  Just  think  of  it! 
Here  was  a  great  river,  a  high  bluff  and 
a  fine  oak-grove — one  of  those  groves 
that  would  have  delighted  the  souls  of 
the  old  Greeks  or  Abraham  the  Patri- 
arch. It  was  only  necessary  to  shift 
the  situation  of  the  house  a  hundred 
feet,  and  rearrange  the  paths  and  roads, 
and  the  desirable  views  would  have  been 
retained,  and  the  grove  not  only  saved 
to  support  and  protect  the  house  from 
wind  and  storm,  but  made  a  genuine 
artistic  background  for  the  house  itself. 
As  it  was  the  grove  was  mutilated  to 
get  a  vista,  and  the  house  stood  off  on 
the  bluff,  lonely  and  unrelated  to  the 
grove  or  any  other  of  the  best  features 
of  the  place.  There  was  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  systematic  composition  of  a 
picture  which  should  characterize  the 
arrangement  of  all  country  places,  both 
large  and  small. 

I  have  referred  to  this  country  place 
of  my  friend  to  show  the  importance  of 
selecting  properly  the  site,  not  only  that 
the  architect  may  exhibit  his  house  to 
advantage,  but  that  the  house  may  be 
duly  co-ordinated  with  the  distinctively 
interesting  and  artistically  important 
features  of  the  place.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  in  undertaking  to  select 
the  site  even  on  the  smallest  places  that 
every  plot  or  territory  of  ground  has 
characteristics  peculiar  to  itself,  and  to 
no  other  plot  of  ground  ;  that  it  is  un- 
dulating in  a  certain  way  ;  that  it  has 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  outlooks  ;  in  a 
word,  that  it  always  has  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality of  its  own.  The  true  way  to 
manage  it,  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  one  who  wishes  to  develop  the 
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entire  beauty  of  liis  place,  is  to  study 
all  the  features,  good  and  bad,  and  tone 
down  the  bad  ones  and  accentuate  the 
good  ones. 

More  mistakes  are  made  in  selecting 
sites  than  in  almost  anything  else  in 
landscape  architecture.  People  think 
of  only  some  one  important  considera- 
tion of  the  arrangement,  and  forget 
everything  else.  The  house  is  not  the 
only  important  feature  of  the  place.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obtrude  itseK, 
to  be  a  discord  in  the  picture,  and  ob- 
scure other  important  and  charming 
features. 

There  are  no  definite  rules,  of  course, 
that  will  always  apply  to  the  selection  of 
a  site  for  the  house.  Usually  it  should 
not  be  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
a  place,  or  close  to  the  front,  and  it 
should  associate  itself  in  some  way  with 
some  considerable  plantation  of  trees 
that  may  already  exist. 

I  am  speaking  of  considerations  that 
must  be  met  in  a  systematic  way,  and 
more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the 
best  practice  of  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening.  But  avoid  being  too  con- 
ventionally artistic.  Use  common  sense, 
and  first  of  all  make  your  grounds  com- 
fortable and  convenient ;  then  do  what 
you  can  for  the  iBsthetic.  The  latter 
may,  in  your  opinion,  be  of  the  most 
importance,  but  the  former,  be  sure, 
will,  sooner  or  later,  revenge  itself  on 
you  for  any  undue  neglect. 

Eemember,  I  am  speaking  now  of  all 
country  places,  meaning  thereby  a  lot 
that  may  be  only  25  feet  by  100  feet,  or 
may  be  five  or  six  acres.  In  any  case 
you  are  devising  a  picture  when  you 
undertake  to  lay  out  your  grounds, 
even  in  the  most  simple  fashion  ;  and 
any  arrangement  that  will  develop  and 
present  with  the  best  effect  the  most 
artistically  valuable  features,  should  be 
invariably  chosen,  though  at  first  it 
may  seem  odd,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  your  conventional  ideas  of  land- 
scape gardening  art.  Any  evident  at- 
tempt at  mere  oddity  is,  of  course,  bad, 
and  destructive  of  the  harmony  of  the 
general  arrangement ;  but  there  may  be 
an  imusualness  of  treatment  that  seems 
odd,  though  in  reality  effective  and  har- 
monious, simpl}^  because  it  is  uncon- 
ventional. 


Take  the  carriage  or  foot  entrances 
of  a  place  as  an  illustration.  Usually 
they  are  arranged  at  a  little  distance, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  from  the  boundary 
lines  of  either  side  of  the  place,  but  fre- 
quently the  most  effective  way  to  enter 
is  exactly  at  the  extreme  corner  of  the 
lot,  continuing  across  it.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  conventional  method,  and 
yet  it  is  an  effective  one. 

Having  selected  the  site  of  the  house, 
and  entered  the  place  in  such  a  way  as 
to  develop  and  perfect  its  essential 
beauties  and  attractions,  let  us  see  what 
we  should  next  consider  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  grounds. 

Perhaps  we  can  only  have  a  foot-path 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  our 
place,  and  perhaps  a  carriage-drive  may 
be  admissible  when  we  have  grounds 
of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent.  This 
path  or  drive  should  be  laid  out  and 
constructed  before  the  actual  grading 
and  planting  is  done.  The  arrange- 
ment of  lawn  and  plants  is  as  depend- 
ent on  the  situation  and  grades  of  the 
roads  and  paths  as  on  the  location  of 
the  house. 

The  first  thing  you  must  require  of  a 
road  or  path  is  that  it  shall  reach  the 
house  by  a  sufficiently  direct  course  to 
serve  the  general  convenience  of  the 
place.  Keeping  this  in  \dew,  a  certain 
deviation  may  be  allow^ed  that  will  per- 
mit a  better  distant  view,  or  the  exhibi- 
tion of  some  peculiar  attraction  of  the 
lawn  or  plantations.  As  a  rule,  straight 
lines,  absolutely  straight  lines,  are  to  be 
avoided  in  landscape  gardening.  The 
slightest  winding  in  a  road  or  path  al- 
most invariably  renders  it  more  attrac- 
tive. As  with  all  rules,  this  one  has  its 
exceptions.  It  may  be  sj^ecially  effective, 
luider  some  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
arrange  a  straight  avenue  to  the  house, 
with  a  formal  hne  of  trees  on  either 
side  ;  or  the  architecture  of  the  house 
mav  be  such  as  to  sujxjT^est  on  its  imme- 
diate  bordei*s  some  form  of  the  rec- 
tangidar  French  or  Italian  style  of  gar- 
dening. Always  avoid,  if  possible, 
sharp  and  sudden  curs^es  in  your  roads 
or  paths,  and  also  equal  reverse  curves — 
that  is,  curves  that  exactly  repeat  each 
other. 

The  ^^idth  of  roads  and  paths  is  an- 
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other  consideration  tliat  must  necessa- 
rily depend  on  circumstances.  Ordi- 
narily, in  a  small  country  place,  I  have 
found  a  path  of  live  feet  and  a  road  of 
thirteen  feet  ample,  but  it  may  be  quite 
as  reasonable  in  some  cases  to  make  the 
foot-paths  eight  feet  and  the  carriage- 
drives  fifteen  feet.  As  to  the  question. 
How  shall  I  construct  my  roads  and 
paths  ?  much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  on  how  much  the  paths  and 
roads  are  to  be  used.  Ordinarily  it  is 
wise  to  lay  a  foundation  of  broken  stone 
six  inches  deep  under  all  paths  and  one 
foot  under  drives  for  the  sake  of  drain- 
age, covering  them  with  fine  gravel  and 
a  little  clay. 

Continuing  the  carriage  -  drive  up  to 
the  front  door,  we  are  met  by  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  we  make  a  circle  or  an  oval 
for  the  convenience  of  turning  ?  Again, 
no  one  can  say  that  an  oval  or  a  circle 
might  not  be  suitable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Ordinarily,  however,  we 
should  avoid  these  forms,  particularly  the 
circle.  There  will  be,  usually,  a  tree  or 
rock,  or  you  can  plant  or  place  one,  that 
will  determine  more  or  less  the  form  of 
the  turn.  The  shape  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  so  long  as  it  conforms  to 
lines  that  wiU  enable  a  carriage  to  turn 
with  ease  and  without  a  tendency  to 
run  over  the  borders.  I  have  found  that 
such  a  turn  should  be  at  least  forty 
feet  across  in  its  widest  part,  with  its 
curves  carefully  adjusted  to  the  easy 
turning  of  an  ordinary  carriage. 

Subsidiary  roads  for  bringing  sup- 
pHes  to  the  house  should  be,  of  course, 
minimized  and  kept  out  of  sight  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but  if  convenience 
requires  them,  no  mere  aesthetic  consid- 
erations should  prevent  their  employ- 
ment. Paths  should  be  likewise  allowed 
only  as  a  comparatively  straight  and 
easy  way  to  reach  a  house  or  view. 

All  roads  and  paths  are,  indeed,  on- 
ly admissible  as  means  of  reaching  a 
structure  or  view ;  otherwise  the  place 
would  always  look  better  without  them. 
They  have  no  attractions  comparable 
with  that  of  grass,  flowers,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  This  should  be  remembered 
whenever  the  question  of  making  a  path 
arises.  On  consideration,  perhaps,  you 
will  find  that  you  will  have  to  sacrifice 
more  than  you  will  gain,  and  the  path 


will  stay  unmade.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, try  to  minimize  the  area  of  the 
open,  bare  spaces  necessarily  made  by 
the  meeting  and  crossing  of  paths  and 
roads. 

After  the  paths  and  roads  are  made, 
there  comes  the  preparation  and  grad- 
ing of  the  lawns.  Manure  heavily  and 
plow  or  dig  deeply,  and  the  superior 
growth  of  your  grass  will  abundantly 
repay  you.  If  you  want  a  perfect  piece 
of  greensward,  even  and  free  from 
weeds,  let  me  commend  to  you  the  use 
of  carefully  selected  sods.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  making  such  perfect  grass  ; 
but  then,  I  must  acknowledge,  the  lawn 
should  be  small  or  the  expense  of  sod- 
ding must  be  necessarily  great.  In  any 
case,  the  borders  of  the  drives  and 
walks,  made  level  for  a  foot  or  two  at 
least,  whatever  the  steepness  beyond, 
should  be  sodded.  You  will  hardly 
make  grass-seed  produce  a  good  per- 
manent border  in  a  year  or  two  along 
the  immediate  edge  of  a  path  or  road. 
It  will  be  trodden  too  much,  or  suffer 
greatly  from  other  vicissitudes  incident 
to  such  places. 

A  word  also  should  be  said  about  the 
parallelism  of  the  two  sides  of  roads  or 
paths.  Ordinarily,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  width  of  a  walk  or  road  is  kept  the 
same  throughout  its  extent.  This  is 
common-sense  that  is  also  conventional, 
but  that  does  not  preclude  the  wisdom 
of  a  systematic  variation  of  the  width 
of  paths  and  roads  wherever  convenience 
requires.  Perhaps  a  tree  may  force  a 
widening,  because  the  preservation  of 
the  tree  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  adherence  to  the  conventional  rule 
of  parallelism  of  path-  and  road-lines. 
Sometimes,  moreover,  the  necessity  for 
a  seat,  or  at  least  the  space  for  the  lin- 
gering of  several  pedestrians,  will  sug- 
gest a  widening.  I  do  not  say  that  one 
should  seek  to  be  odd  and  different  in 
his  methods  by  frequently  widening  the 
paths,  but  simply  that  he  should  not  be 
slavishly  bound  by  a  fancied  necessity 
for  adhering  to  the  parallelism  of  road- 
and  path-lines. 

In  grading  the  lawn  we  should  be 
largely  governed  by  the  original  topog- 
raphy of  the  ground,  by  its  special 
idiosyncrasy,  of  formation,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  use  of  such  a  term  in  this 
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connectioD.  If  the  lawn  be  hollowing, 
don't  attempt  to  fill  it  up,  if  you  are  not 
troubled  by  difficulties  of  drainage  ;  and 
even  then  a  land  basin  and  a  pipe  led  a 
short  distance  will  often  obviate  this 
difficulty  entirely.  Sometimes  even  you 
will  find  it  best  in  the  interest  of  de- 
veloping the  peculiar  character  of  the 
place  to  deepen  the  hollow  of  the  lawn. 
Then  again  part  of  the  law'n  may  be 
hollow  and  part  convex,  and  yet  you 
must  not  attempt  to  make  it  level.  To 
say  that  a  level  lawn  is  not,  under  most 
circumstances,  desirable,  seems  to  be 
a  paradox.  But  it  is  a  fact  based  on 
sound  principles  of  art.  Moreover,  in 
most  cases,  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
make  a  level,  absolutely  level,  lawn, 
hard  as  ever  you  may  try.  Of  course, 
you  should  smooth  ojff  the  asperities 
of  the  surface  and  secure  easy -flow- 
ing lawn  contours.  Sometimes  you 
can  improve  the  effect  of  the  undu- 
lations by  judiciously  arranged  plant- 
ing. But  never,  or  only  in  the  rarest 
cases,  plant  the  crown  of  the  convex 
portions  of  your  lawn  and  bottom 
of  your  hollows.  You  will  only  there- 
by lessen  the  attractive  variety  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  surface.  Every 
contour,  every  line  of  a  well  -  arranged 
place,  \\\\\  be  always  changing  to  the 
eye,  not  abruptly  and  suddenly,  but 
harmoniously  and  gracefully.  There 
must  be  no  monotony  of  line  anywhere 
— in  walks,  roads,  grass  surface,  or  plan- 
tations. 

Concerning  the  plantations  I  should 
have  much  to  say  did  space  permit,  for 
on  them  depends  largely  the  successful 
composition  and  coloring  of  the  place. 
The  first  thing  to  consider  before  you 
begin  to  plant  is  the  adjustment  of 
your  views,  vistas,  or  outlooks.  Ordina- 
rily, except  where  you  require  for  some 
reason  a  special  outlook,  the  entire 
outside  border  of  the  place  should  be 
planted  wdtli  a  mass  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  making  a  hedge  of  irregular, 
waving  lines.  Ordinarily,  too,  there 
should  be  something  like  seven  shnibs 
to  every  tree,  the  shrubs  standing  eight 
or  ten  feet  apart  and  the  trees  forty  to 
fifty  feet.  This  rule  applies,  of  course, 
to  only  large  growing  shrubs ;  the  small- 
er ones  can  be  tucked  in  round  about. 
It  is   an  excellent  plan  to   establish  a 


lofty  tree,  like  the  elm,  tulip,  or  poplar, 
at  each  marked  angle  of  the  place  and 
at  either  side  of  the  carriage  entrance. 
It  tends  to  give  character  to  the  entire 
lawn.  If  you  have  room  enough,  one 
of  the  ways  of  emphasizing  certain  in- 
teresting parts  of  your  country  place, 
and  especially  the  pleasant  home  char- 
acter of  the  house,  is  to  establish  a 
grove  near  that  building.  Set  out  the 
best  shade-trees — elms,  maples,  beeches, 
tulip-trees,  liquid  ambars,  and  lindens — 
and  let  them  stand  forty  or  fifty  feet 
apart  so  that  they  may  grow  into  broad 
and  lofty  trees,  dispensing  abundant 
shade.  Such  a  grove  near  the  house 
will  give  perpetual  delight  throughout 
the  year.  Even  in  winter,  during  snow- 
and  ice-storms,  you  will  find  unfailing 
pleasure  in  contemplating  the  unexpect- 
ed and  magical  effects  of  snow  and  ice  in 
your  grove,  and  moreover  find  comfoi-t 
in  seeking  its  protecting  shelter  if  you 
have  planted  a  few  pines  in  the  midst. 
Planting  groves  means  to  many  people 
simply  the  setting  out  of  a  cluster  of 
trees  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  and  allow- 
ing them  to  slowly  crowd  each  other  to 
death.  Properly  managed,  the  grove 
may  be  the  most  delightful  and  admir- 
able feature  of  all  country  places,  ex- 
cept the  smallest,  and  even  there  one 
great  elm  or  beech  may  be  a  grove  in  it- 
self. 

In  adjusting  the  vistas  by  means  of 
your  planting,  you  should  see  that  the 
longest  lines  of  view  are  secured.  Let 
them  extend  diagonally  from  comer  to 
corner  of  your  place  if  you  can.  It  will 
give  breadth  and  largeness  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  entire  territory  that  will 
greatly  enhance  its  attractiveness.  Try 
also  to  mass  yoiu'  lawn  into  as  large  and 
open  unplanted  space  as  possible.  It  in- 
creases the  much-to-be-desired  breadth 
of  the  place. 

At  all  intersections  of  paths,  at  en- 
trance-gates, etc.,  there  should  be  plant- 
ed intermingled  masses  of  trees  and 
shrubs  so  arranged  that  the  way  for  the 
paths  and  roads  may  seem  to  have  been 
hewn  through  them.  I  have  named 
some  good  trees,  among  which  should 
have  been  included  the  white  birch  and 
yellow  wood  or  cladastris  tinctoria. 
Let  me  also  give  you  the  names  of  some 
thoroughly  excellent  shrubs,  not  merely 
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rare  kinds,  but  such  as  you  can  readily 
find  in  most  well-stocked  nurseries. 
Here  they  are :  Spirea  opulif olia,  Califor- 
nia privet,  Japanese  snowball,  common 
snowball,  standard  honeysuckles,  weige- 
las,  Philadelphuses,  Japan  quince,  pur- 
ple berberry,  Thunberg's  spirea,  lilacs, 
hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  white 
fringe,  purple  fringe,  and  golden  elder. 
Don't  plant  trees  and  large  shrubs 
close  to  the  house.  It  gives  a  crowd- 
ed feeling  and  is  apt  to  obstruct  the 
view  from  the  windows.  Small  growing 
shrubs  may,  however,  be  used  effectively 
adjoining  the  house.  They  are  not  only 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they  tend 
to  mask  the  base  of  the  house,  Avhere 
there  is  usually  a  sharp  and  uninterest- 
ing angle.  A  few  specimens  of  shrubs 
and  trees  may  be  allowed  to  adorn  the 
turn  in  front  of  the  house,  and  those 
only  immediately  on  the  edge  of  the 
curves,  so  as  to  leave  the  green  sward  of 
the  general  surface  of  the  turn  open  and 
free.  If  possible  make  the  surface  also 
slightly  undulating  here  as  elsewhere. 

Against  one  thing  let  me  warn  the 
reader,  and  that  is  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  formal  foliage  or  flower  -  beds 
on  most  lawns.  They  are  apt  to  lend 
a  garish  and  vulgar  air  to  the  place. 
Close  to  the  house  you  may  sometimes 
use  one  or  two  of  these  beds,  but  their 
bright  red  and  yellow  colors  should  be 
set  a  little  on  one  side  and  not  allowed 
to  glare  at  one  too  much.  I  respect  the 
imiversal  delight  in  rich  color,  but  all 
formal  patches  of  color  should  be  used 
carefuUy  and  in  proper  relations  to  the 
whole  picture.  A  discordant  mass  of  col- 
or hurts  the  eye  much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  voice  or  instrument  annoys  the  ear 
when  not  used  in  harmony.  It  is  far 
more  harmonious  and  satisfactory  in 
most  cases  to  employ,  instead  of  beds  of 
geraniums  and  coleuses,  the  hardy  her- 
baceous plants,  such  as  phloxes,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  harebells,  larkspurs,  holly- 
hocks, blue  gentians,  and  the  like,  tucked 
away  in  the  edges  of  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  a  few  im- 
portant suggestions  concerning  some  of 
the  principles  of  treatment  that  apply 
alike  to  both  small  and  large  country 


places.  But  in  order  to  illustrate  better 
what  I  mean,  I  propose  to  ask  the  read- 
er's attention  for  a  brief  space  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  a  small  place 
of  five  or  six  acres  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  East  River,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  New  York.  [See  illustration,  p. 
309.]  This  place  had  a  somewhat  cu- 
rious history.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  New  York 
bought  it,  probably  because  he  was  at- 
tracted by  its  bold  position  on  a  point 
or  bend  of  the  shore  of  the  river.  On 
this  tract  of  land  he  planted  at  the  time 
a  considerable  assortment  of  shade-trees 
and  a  few  shrubs.  There  were  elms, 
maples,  beeches,  poplars,  lindens,  pines, 
spruces,  and  other  trees  of  similar  char- 
acter. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  trees 
grew  to  great  dimensions,  for  the  soil 
was  naturally  rich  and  mellow,  and  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  growth  of  trees. 
The  place  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
family  of  the  purchaser,  who  has  been 
long  dead,  for  the  term  of  a  generation, 
until  the  tract  became  a  great  thicket 
of  saplings  interspersed  with  full-grown 
specimens.  Here  and  there  along  the 
river  bank  was  a  grove  of  pine  and  other 
trees  standing  free,  but  in  main  part  the 
tract  was  a   close-set   wilderness. 

A  purchaser  for  the  place  finally  came, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  undertook  to 
make  a  home  for  himself.  The  tract,  of 
course,  looked  like  a  tangle,  although 
there  were  evidently  fine  trees  scattered 
about.  Many  people  would  have  started 
in  with  an  axe  and  soon  swept  most  of 
the  wilderness  away.  But  the  present 
owner  recognized  capabilities  and  idio- 
syncrasies pertaining  to  the  place  that 
he  thought  charming,  and  therefore  he 
proposed  to  develop  them.  The  place 
was  to  be  made  a  genuine  woodland 
home  a  few  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Let  us  see  how  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  first  place,  at  the  southwest 
corner  there  stood  an  enormous  elm- 
tree,  just  a  few  feet  within  the  boundary 
line.  This  he  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  key-point  of  his  entrance  from 
the  corner,  thus  turning  the  course  of 
the  drive  diagonally  across  his  land. 
Eventually  the  art  displayed  in  carrying, 
this  winding  road,  with  the  lines  of  a 
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gently  flowing  river,  almost  directly  to 
the  house,  constituted  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  the  place. 

At  first  the  road  went  into  the  thick- 
et with  a  sharp  curve  around  the  elm, 
and  then  straight  away  until  it  almost 
reached  the  house,  when  it  turned  sud- 
denly around  a  "circle"  or  carriage 
sweep.  By  this  means  you  saw  nothing 
of  the  place  and  house  until  you  had 
gone  many  yards  beyond  the  entrance, 
and  even  then  you  only  caught  glimpses 
of  the  house  till  you  came  right  upon 
it,  whereas  it  was  in  reality  all  the  time 
only  a  few  yards  away.  Yet  you  did 
not  feel  shut  in,  because  just  after 
you  left  the  elm-tree  and  passed  the 
entrance  of  the  winding  foot-path  that 
commenced  here  to  skirt  the  place,  a 
tennis  -  ground  of  an  acre  in  extent 
spread  out  before  you.  This  gave  a 
charming  effect  of  openness  and  let 
in  at  its  farthest  boundary  the  western 
sun  and  a  noble  view  of  the  river. 
This  was  literally  all  the  clearing  that 
had  been  made,  except  in  front  of  the 
house,  where  enough  trees  had  been 
chopped  out  to  prepare  a  small  car- 
riage turn  about  a  grass  plot  forty  feet 
in  its  largest  diameter.  The  house 
was  a  low  two-story  structure  utterly  un- 
pretentious, but  comfortable  and  con- 
venient. Near  the  front  gate  a  road 
wound  off  to  the  outbuildings  and  veg- 
etable gardens  in  such  a  way  that  you 
would  hardly  discover  it  unless  you 
were  keeping  a  sharp  look-out.  A  foot- 
path meandered  by  an  almost  secret  way 
from  the  house  to  the  barn.  An  acre 
and  a  half  would  probably  comprise  all 
the  land  that  had  been  cleared  from  the 
original  seven  or  eight  acres,  and  really 
you  would  hardly  realize,  except  just 
about  the  house,  that  any  trees  had 
been  removed,  so  deftly  had  the  work 
been  managed  in  order  to  retain  the 
original  spirit  and  chief  beauties  of  the 
place. 

Don't  understand  that  there  was  not 
a  great  deal  of  work  laid  out,  because 
there  was  ;  but  it  was  of  a  dainty,  unob- 
trusive kind  that  simply  developed  and 
perfected  existing  charms.  There  was, 
for  instance,  not  a  formal  flower  or  foli- 
age bed  on  the  place,  but  all  along  the 
borders  of  the  woodland,  skirting  the 
tennis-ground,  and  in  nooks  everywhere 


along  the  walks  that  skirted  the  entire 
grounds,  there  were  quantities  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  —  hareljells,  irises, 
blue  gentians,  crocuses,  phloxes,  daffo- 
dils, in  fact,  wild  flowers  of  many  kinds, 
besides  those  found  growing  naturally 
on  the  place.  Shrubs,  especially  Ameri- 
can shrubs,  were  planted  along  the  same 
borders  wherever  weak  spots  in  the  foli- 
age occurred.  The  only  planting  which 
was  evidently  made  for  ornament  came 
close  to  the  house,  where  with  a  back- 
ground of  woods  grew  irregular  groups 
of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  with  two 
or  three  choice  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  evergreens  of  low  growth. 

The  w^alk  skirting  the  place  was  a 
mere  narrow  foot-path  two  or  three  feet 
wdde,  that  sought  all  the  most  beautiful 
spots  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which 
bounded  the  tract  on  two  sides.  At 
the  points  w^here  the  views  were  finest 
the  path  was  widened  for  rustic  seats, 
from  which  one  might  gaze  at  ease  on 
the  near  and  distant  stretches  of  shining 
river.  The  rest  and  repose  and  perfect 
woodland  charm  of  the  spot,  looking  out 
on  the  river  laden  w^ith  numerous  busy 
craft,  was  possessed  of  a  unique  charm 
that  I  have  not  words  to  express.  There 
was  a  pine -grove  also  that  I  specially 
affected.  It  was  open  and  airy,  with  the 
branches  far  up  and  a  clean  carpet  of 
brown  needles  beneath,  and  as  the  wind 
played  the  pecuhar  tune  of  the  pines 
and  the  glimpses  of  the  river  flashed 
near  by,  I  often  thought  that  here  was 
a  grove  before  w^liich  one  might  well  lift 
one's  hat  in  reverence. 

There  was  nothing  careless  or  un- 
kempt about  the  place.  It  was  tidy,  the 
plants  were  thriving,  the  grass  was  vig- 
orous and  well  kept,  and  the  branches 
of  the  great  trees  were  duly  pniued ; 
and  yet  it  was  all  so  unobtrusively 
natural  that  the  wood-robins  and  other 
birds  seemed  to  make  it  theii'  home  in- 
stinctively. 

But  the  estate  I  have  described  was 
originally  wooded  and  level  and  sit- 
uated on  the  banks  of  a  j^reat  busv 
river.  Let  us  consider  for  a  few  mo- 
ments a  place  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  where 
the  original  conditions  were  different. 
It  ^\ill  serve  to  suggest,  and  perhaps 
solve,  for  the  reader  several  other  prob- 
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lems  that  are  likely  to  confront  him. 
[See  illustration,  p.  310.] 

The  peculiarity  of  this  lawn  was  that 
the  house  stood  on  a  high  knoll  that 
sloped  down  steeply  to  a  lake  of  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent.  A  stone 
bridge  crossed  a  narrow  stream  a  few 
yards  in  length,  which  connected  this 
pool  of  water  with  a  larger  one  above. 
In  order  properly  to  solve  the  problem 
of  treating  a  high  hill  with  the  house 
on  the  apex  and  a  pond  below,  the  car- 
riage-road was  carried  around  a  pear- 
shaped  turn  in  front  of  the  house.  This 
tui'n  was  about  forty  feet  in  its  largest 
diameter.  Branch  roads  started  out 
from  this  main  road  for  the  convenience 
of  reaching  the  back  of  the  house  and  the 
barn  and  stables.  The  points  where  these 
branches  tapped  the  main  road  were,  of 
course,  heavily  planted  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  so  as  to  partially  conceal  the  pres- 
ence of  the  minor  drives  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  outbuildings.  The  main 
drive  wound  in  one  long  curve  around 
the  easiest  contour  lines  of  the  hill,  thus 
securing  comparatively  good  grades  for 
a  road  traversing  a  steep  hilly  territory. 

At  every  abrupt  tiu-n  of  the  road 
masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  were  thrown 
across  both  sides,  in  order  to  mask  the 
exact  nature  of  the  changes,  and  please 
by  their  variety  and  unsuspected  nat- 
ure. On  reaching  the  bank  of  the  lake 
the  road  was  carried  along  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  water,  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  to  enable  water-loving  trees  and 
shrubs  to  grow,  such  as  willows,  pop- 
lars, alders,  etc.  After  winding  along 
the  bank  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
feet,  the  road  finally  came  out  on  the 
main  highway  through  a  heavy  stone  gate 
covered  with  Japan  ivy  (Ampelopsis  tri- 
cuspidata)  and  masked  with  groups  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  road,  which,  af- 
ter crossing  the  stone  bridge,  ran  north- 
east along  the  base  of  the  house-lot  hill, 
was  bordered  inside  the  fence  by  an  ir- 
regular plantation  or  hedge  of  trees 
and  shrubs  ;  and  up  around  the  house 
were  scattered  large  shade-trees,  such 
as  elms,  maples,  beeches,  and  lindens. 

The  shores  of  the  lake  were  further 
decorated  here  and  there  on  prominent 
parts  with  water  -  loving  trees  and 
shrubs,  and,  above  all,  the  edges  of  the 
lake  were  carefully  sodded,  so  that  the 


greensward  dipped  everywhere  into  the 
water.  Standing  on  the  road  a  little 
this  side  of  the  bridge,  and  looking  on 
the  still  surface  of  the  lake,  one  could 
see  the  whole  green  hill-side  with  the 
house  and  trees  charmingly  mirrored. 
Both  ends  of  the  stone  bridge,  I  should 
have  said,  were  masked  with  trees  and 
shrubs  and  vines. 

The  place  just  considered  was  about 
seven  acres  in  extent  and  on  a  hill.  I 
will  now  ask  the  reader  to  consider  a 
place  of  similar  size  situated  in  the 
same  region  of  New  Jersey,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  deep  hollow  instead  of  a  hill, 
and  had  no  water  or  water  views.  The 
whole  interior  of  this  place  was  charm- 
ingly varied  with  natural  groves  of  oak 
interspersed  with  a  few  pines.  [See  il- 
lustration, p.  311.] 

The  general  character  of  the  main 
part  of  the  interior  had  been  left  un- 
touched, except  that  some  of  the  trees 
in  the  lowest  part  had  been  cut  out  to 
reveal  the  full  depth  of  the  Httle  valley. 
This  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  gen- 
eral principle  I  have  endeavored  to  im- 
press on  the  reader  already  in  this  paper, 
that  he  should  seek  as  much  as  possible 
to  increase  the  variety  of  the  surface, 
that  is,  make,  if  anything,  the  hills  high- 
er and  the  valleys  deeper.  At  certain 
points  of  the  heavily  bordering  wood- 
land two  or  three  fine  views  were  opened 
to  the  blue  hills  in  the  extreme  distance. 

The  entrance  to  this  place  was  ar- 
ranged in  a  somewhat  peculiar  fashion. 
It  came  on  the  extreme  outside  edge 
of  the  valley  or  bowl  at  a  point  nearest 
the  highway.  A  hundred  feet  or  so 
within  the  grounds  the  drive  reached 
the  house,  which  stood  on  a  small 
level  platform  of  made  earth  extend- 
ing out  to  a  sharp  declivity  and  just 
allowing  enough  space  for  the  house 
and  drive  and  a  turn  around  beyond 
it.  The  view  from  the  front  door  was 
charming,  and  a  walk  winding  along 
the  exterior  lines  of  the  place  revealed 
many  beautiful  spots.  No  planting  in 
this  case  was  used,  except  about  the 
gateway  and  on  and  about  the  turn  in 
front  of  the  house.  The  existing  at- 
tractions of  valley  and  native  planta- 
tions were  greater  than  any  that  could 
be  added,  and  additions  would  proba- 
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Country  Place  of  Six  Acres  on   Long   Island. 


ably  be  somehow  out  of  harmony  with 
the  naturalness  of  the  scene.  To  this 
end  pruning,  fertilizing,  and  the  sow- 
ing of  grass-seed  were  practised  yearh'. 
Of  a  similar  hilly  character  was  a 
place  I  once  helped  to  arrange  in  Len- 
ox, Mass.  Its  peculiarities  were  its 
smallness  of  size  and  nearness  to  an 
important  highway,  where  all  the  fash- 
ion passed  by.  It  was  only  an  acre  in 
extent,  but  was  elaborately  constructed 
of  rocks,  terraces,  and  the  most  rare  and 
choice  specimen  trees  and  shrubs  that 
could  be  obtained.  The  land  originally 
sloped  sharpty  down  from  the  street,  so 
that  the  house  perforce  was  raised  upon 
high  walls  and  terraces  on  three  sides. 
In  front  the  land,  however,  was  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  comparatively  level,  slop- 
ing only  moderately  up  to  the  street. 
There  were  rare  and  beautiful  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  varieties  of  silver 
firs,  pines,  retinosporas,  spruces,  rhodo- 
dendrons, hardy  azaleas,  Japanese  ma- 
ples, etc.  For  the  sake  of  variety  the 
carriage-road  wound,  with  one  or  two 
comparatively  sharp  curves,  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  so  around  a  carriage  turn  made  by 
a  widening  of  the  road,  and  out  at  the 
other  gate.  The  stable  stood  near  this 
gate,  but  was  well  masked  with  large 
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trees  and  shrubs.  Behind  the  house, 
on  the  level  spaces  made  by  the  ter- 
races, was  arranged  a  flower  -  garden 
consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  and  an- 
nual flowering  plants,  set  out  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  plenty  of 
flowers  for  gathering.  This  j^lace,  by 
means  of  the  variety  of  the  curves  of  its 
roads,  the  number  of  its  interesting 
features  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and 
greensward,  and,  in  a  word,  by  its  pos- 
session, of  a  great  share  of  landscaj^e 
beauty  in  a  comparatively  small  space, 
was  and  remains  a  model  of  its  kind. 

There  was  another  country  place  of 
moderate  dimensions  that  I  call  to  mind 
that  possessed  certain  peculiar  features 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  was  situ- 
ated near  both  the  Harlem  and  the  Hud- 
son Rivers,  and  commanded  fine  distant 
views,  and  had  the  same  high,  hilly  char- 
acter as  the  place  in  New  Jersey.  [See 
illustration,  p.  313.]  This  jilace,  how- 
ever, though  seven  acres  in  extent,  had 
no  lake,  and  had  a  large  formal  vegetable 
garden  and  distant  barns  and  stables. 
There  were  many  large  and  fine  ever- 
greens on  the  place,  and  the  main  road 
has  been  led  to  the  east  door  where  a 
tui-n  is  prorided.  It  then  passes  on  by 
the  house  and  a  short  distance  down  tow- 
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ard  the  barn,  where  another  turn  is  se- 
cured on  comparatively  level  ground. 
The  space  allowed  by  the  steep  slope  di- 
rectly in  front  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  once  used  for  a  contracted 
turn,  has  been  therefore  thus  abandoned. 
Broad  lawns  have  been  kept  open,  and 
distant  views  preserved  in  arranging  the 
plantations  ;  and  a  large  croquet  ground 
has  been  laid  out,  with  a  summer-house 
beyond.  The  barns  have  been  all  shut 
out  with  masses  of  foHage,  and  the  boun- 
dary lines  with  irregular  hedges  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  One  peculiarity  of  this  place 
was  its  groups  made  up  of  some  single 
kind  of  shrub  ;  that  is,  you  will  find  here 
a  great  group  of  weigelas,  there  one  of 
spireas,  and  yonder  one  of  snowballs. 
I  do  not  say  that  any  one  of  these 
groups  was  made  up  of  only  one  kind 
of  shrub,  but  that  a  large  majority  were 
of  one  kind.  Merely  dotting  about  on 
the  lawn  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  one  or  two  of  a  kind,  is  rarely 


comparatively  level  and  inclined  to  be 
slightly  monotonous  in  general  effect. 
It  was  in  a  town,  on  a  public  street,  and 
its  width  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
and  its  depth  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
Apparently  there  was  not  much  variety 
to  be  secured  ;  yet  much  was  really  at- 
tained. In  the  first  place,  the  entrance 
was  arranged  in  the  extreme  comer  of 
one  side  of  the  place.  Notice  how 
this  arrangement  gave  a  comparatively 
wide  lawn  on  your  right  hand  as  you 
entered  the  place.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
of  course,  shut  out  your  view  just  at 
the  gate,  but  in  a  moment  a  half-acre 
lawn  opened  out  with  a  tree  or  two  and 
a  background  of  shrubbery.  A  smaller 
lawn  lay  across  the  road  to  the  left 
hand,  and  then  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  entrance  the  road  divided 
right  and  left  into  two  branches,  which, 
after  hugging  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  place,  enclosed  an  ample  central 
lawn  of  another  half  acre. 


A  Place  of  about  Seven  Acres  in  a   New  viersey  Hill  Town. 


good  lawn  planting.  You  should  have 
enough  of  a  kind  grouped  together  to 
properly  exhibit  its  special  mass  effect. 

I  once  laid  out  a  place  in  Kentucky 
that,  I  think,  illustrated  well  what  could 
be  done  on    an  acre    or   two  that  was 


On  reaching  the  house,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  from  the  gate,  the  two 
winding  roads  united  again,  and  passed 
in  a  straight  line  one  side  of  the  house 
to  the  stables,  leaving  on  the  way,  in 
front  of   the   kitchen    door,    an   ample 
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widening  for  the  carts  of  butcher  and  Of  yet  simpler  nature  and  more  un- 

baker.       Heavy    plantations     screened  pretentious    character    was    a    place    I 

this  road  and  its  widening  and  allowed  knew  at  Narraganset  Pier,  R.  I.     [lUus- 

another     open    half  -  acre    lawn,    orna-  trated   below.]      To  remember   that  it 

mented   with    choice    single    specimen  was  on  the  seashore,  and  was  level,  with 


Grounds  of  a   House   at  a   Summer  Watering   Place. 


trees,  and  backed  by  a  portion  of  the 
same  irregular  hedge  that  surrounded 
the  whole.  There  were  magnolias,  weep- 
ing beeches,  weeping  elms,  red  flower- 
ing horse-chestnuts  and  Kentucky  cof- 
fee-trees. 

In  front  of  the  house  across  the  road 
was  a  great  wide  -  spreading  American 
elm,  and  a  little  further  on,  bordering 
the  drive,  a  rich-colored  plant  bed  of 
coleus,  geranium,  and  alternautheras. 
All  along  the  drives,  on  either  side,  and 
about  forty  to  fifty  feet  apart  and  ten 
feet  back,  grew  fine  shade  -  trees  —  the 
American  linden,  the  tulip-tree,  the  pur- 
ple beech,  the  liquid  ambar,  the  Nor- 
way maple,  and  the  white  birch.  En- 
tirely around  the  place  were  planted 
irregular  hedges  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  here  and  there  openings  for  look- 
ing out  at  some  agreeable  view. 


sandy  soil,  is  to  bring  its  limitations 
within  a  small  compass.  The  house 
had  been  originally  arranged,  more  by 
accident  than  design,  in  the  middle  of 
the  plot.  In  order,  therefore,  to  secure 
comparatively  wide  and  long  open  side 
lawns  the  two  entrances  were  brought 
nearer  together  than  usual,  directly  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  only  twentj^- 
five  feet  apart.  The  drives  then  led,  in 
a  long,  narrow  horse-shoe  shaj^ed  curve, 
a  hundred  feet  to  the  front  door.  A 
back  entrance  was  arranged  at  the  ex- 
treme rear  of  the  lot  within  ten  feet 
of  its  limit,  and  by  a  straight  road  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  were  led  to  an 
ample  turn  before  the  kitchen  door. 
This  road  was  well  masked  with  shrub- 
bery standing  two  or  three  irregular 
rows  deep.  The  remainder  of  the  plant- 
ing, however,   was  limited  to  a  single 


t._„ 
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waving  border  of  shrubs,  with  occasional  stood  tlie  bouse,  or  bouses,  for  tbe  use 

sbade-trees,   extending  around  tbe  ex-  of   two  brothers,   witb  an  open  court- 

terior  boundar}^  of  tbe  place.     A  balf  yard  between.    These  houses  were  ele- 

dozen  low  shrubs  were  used  near  the  gant  and  expensive.    The  rear  yard,  was, 


Rural  Treatment  of  a  Place  of  Two  Lots  in  a  City. 


house,  such  as  the  Ja2:)an  rose,  Rosa 
rugosa,  Philadelphus  aureus  nanus,  etc. 
By  this  arrangement  comparatively 
large  lawns  were  secured  and  the  great- 
est breadth  of  treatment  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

The  grass  was  not  very  strong,  but 
was  kept  green  and  fresh  -  looking  by 
fertilizing  and  watering.  The  shrubs 
and  trees,  on  account  of  their  exposed 
seashore  position,  were  the  toughest  and 
hardiest  kinds,  such  as  laurel-leaved  wil- 
low, American  elm,  balsam  poplar,  honey 
locust,  California  privet,  standard  honey- 
suckle, spirea  oj^ulifolia,  viburnum  pli- 
catum  and  V.  dentatum,  philadelphuses, 
weigelas,  altheas,  and  hydrangea  panicu- 
lata  grandiflora. 

The  last  place  the  treatment  of  which 
I  am  going  to  consider,  though  not 
strictly  within  my  title,  is  a  large  city 
lot  in  Baltimore,  Md.  [Illustrated 
above.]  In  size  this  lot  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  width  or  frontage  on  the 
street.     Back  from  the  street  sixty  feet 


of  course,  small,  but  really  deep  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

And  now  let  me  explain  the  peculiarity 
of  the  treatment  of  the  front-door  yard 
of  these  two  houses  that  made  it  much 
more  attractive  than  most  places  of  the 
kind.  You  will  notice  that  if  the  yard, 
seventy-five  feet  wide,  had  been  divided 
into  two  of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet 
each,  both  would  have  been  insignifi- 
cant in  size,  but  see  the  way  the  one  com- 
mon lawn  was  treated  so  as  to  give  it 
the  greatest  possible  apparent  breadth 
and  variety  of  effect.  At  three  irregu- 
lar points,  about  twenty  feet  apart,  en- 
trances for  foot-paths  were  made,  there- 
by disguising  any  sign  of  a  dividing  line 
between  the  two  places,  and  giving  each 
one  a  separate  walk  of  his  own.  In  the 
centre  a  path  common  to  both  families 
was  allov/ed  to  wind  (for  all  these  paths 
wind).  The  outside  paths  clung  close  to 
the  outer  boundary,  thus  securing  the 
greatest  space  possible  for  open  lawns. 
At  three  comers  or  nooks  of  these  paths 
rustic  summer-houses  were  contrived, 
and  from  these  and  other  points  vistas 
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were  carefully  managed.  On  the  out- 
er boundaries  of  the  lot  and  sparsely 
along  the  paths  were  disposed  the  fin- 
est specimens  of  the  rarest  trees  and 
shrubs  that  could  be  obtained.  There 
were  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  Japan- 
ese maples,  dwarf  magnolias,  kalmias, 
Thunberg's  berberry,  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  plants  that  were  not  only  rare  and 


beautiful,  but  especially  such  as  pos- 
sessed a  symmetry  and  elegance  of  their 
own  befitting  the  dignity  and  finished 
art  of  a  city  door-yard  or  lawn.  The 
turf  being,  after  all,  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  a  city  place,  was  also  kept 
in  the  most  exquisite  order  by  inces- 
sant weeding  and  watering  and  by  year- 
ly fertilizing. 


THE   WRECKER. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

CEOSS-QUESTIONS    AND    CROOKED  ANSWERS. 

HAVE  said  hard  words  of 
San  Francisco  ;  they  must 
scarce  be  literally  under- 
stood (one  cannot  suppose 
the  Israelites  did  justice  to 
the  land  of  Pharaoh) ;  and 
the  city  took  a  fine  revenge 
of  me  on  my  return.  She 
had  never  worn  a  more 
becoming  guise ;  the  sun 
shone,  the  air  was  lively,  the  people  had 
flowers  in  their  button-holes  and  smiles 
upon  their  faces  ;  and  as  I  made  my 
way  toward  Jim's  place  of  employment, 
with  some  very  black  anxieties  at  heart, 
I  seemed  to  mj^self  a  blot  on  the  sur- 
rounding gayety. 

My  destination  was  in  a  by-street,  in 
a  mean,  rickety  building  ;  "  The  Frank- 
lin H.  Dodge  Steam  Printing  Company  " 
appeared  upon  its  front,  and  in  charac- 
ters of  greater  freshness,  so  as  to  sug- 
gest recent  conversion,  the  watch-cry, 
"  White  Labor  Only."  In  the  office,  in 
a  dusty  pen,  Jim  sat  alone  before  a  table. 
A  wretched  change  had  overtaken  him 
in  clothes,  body,  and  bearing  ;  he  looked 
sick  and  shabby  ;  he  who  had  once  re- 
joiced in  his  day's  emplo\Tnent,  like  a 
horse  among  pastures,  now  sat  staring 
on  a  column  of  accounts,  idly  chewing  a 
pen,  at  times  heavily  sighing,  the  pict- 
iire  of  inefiiciency  and  inattention.  He 
was  sunk  deep  in  a  painful  reverie  ;  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  me  ;  and  I  stood 
and  watched   him   unobserved.     I  had 

Repentance 
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a   sudden  vain   relenting 


bludgeoned  me.  As  I  had  predicted  to 
Nares,  I  stood  and  kicked  myself.  Here 
was  I  come  home  again,  my  honor 
saved  ;  there  was  my  friend  in  want  of 
rest,  nursing,  and  a  generous  diet ;  and 
I  asked  myself  with  Falstaff,  "  What  is 
in  that  word  honor  ?  what  is  that  hon- 
or?" and,  like  Falstaff,  I  told  myself 
that  it  was  air. 

*'Jim!"  said  I. 

"Loudon  !  "  he  gasped,  and  jumped 
from  his  chair  and  stood  shaking. 

The  next  moment  I  was  over  the  bar- 
rier, and  we  were  hand  in  hand. 

"My  poor  old  man  !"  I  cried. 

"Thank  God  you're  home  at  last !"  he 
gTilped,  and  kept  patting  my  shoulder 
with  his  hand. 

"  I've  no  good  news  for  you,  Jim  ! " 
said  I. 

"  You've  come — that's  the  good  news 
that  I  want,"  he  replied.  "  O,  how  I've 
longed  for  you,  Loudon  !  " 

"  I  couldn't  do  what  you  wrote  me,"  I 
said,  lowering  my  voice.  "  The  credit- 
ors have  it  all.     I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  Ssh  ! "'  returned  Jim.  "  I  was  crazy 
when  I  wrote.  I  could  never  have  looked 
]\Ianiie  in  the  face  if  we'd  have  done  it. 
O,  Loudon,  what  a  gift  that  woman  is  ! 
You  think  you  know  something  of  life  : 
you  just  tlon't  know  an^-fhing.  It's  the 
good))(\<s  of  the  woman,  and  it's  a  revela- 
tion !  " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  L  "That's 
how  I  hoped  to  hear  you,  Jim." 

"  And  so  the  Fhjing  Scud  was  a 
fraud,"  he  resumed.  "I  didn't  quite 
imderstand  your  letter,  but  I  made  out 
that." 

"Fraud  is  a  mild  term  for  it,"  said  I. 
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"  The  creditors  will  never  believe  what 
fools  we  were.  And  that  reminds  me," 
I  continued,  rejoicing  in  the  transition, 
"  how  about  the  bankniptcy  ?  " 

"  You  were  lucky  to  be  out  of  that," 
answered  Jim,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  you 
were  lucky  not  to  see  the  papers.  The 
Occidental  called  me  a  fifth-rate  Red- 
stone broker  with  water  on  the  brain  ; 
another  said  I  was  a  tree-frog  that  had 
got  into  the  same  meadow  with  Long- 
hurst,  and  had  blown  myself  out  till  I 
went  pop.  It  was  rough  on  a  man  in 
his  honeymoon  ;  so  was  what  they  said 
about  my  looks,  and  what  I  had  on,  and 
the  way  I  perspired.  But  I  braced  my- 
self up  with  the  Flying  Scud.  How  did 
it  exactly  figure  out  anyway  ?  I  don't 
seem  to  catch  on  to  that  story,  Loudon." 

"  The  devil  you  don't !  "  thinks  I  to 
myself  ;  and  then  aloud  :  "You  see  we 
had  neither  one  of  us  good  luck.  I  didn't 
do  much  more  than  cover  current  ex- 
penses ;  and  you  got  floored  immedi- 
ately.   How  did  we  come  to  go  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Well,  we'll  have  to  have  a  talk  over 
all  this,"  said  Jim  with  a  sudden  start. 
"  I  should  be  getting  to  my  books  ;  and 
I  guess  you  had  better  go  up  right  away 
to  Mamie.  She's  at  Speedy's.  She  ex- 
pects you  with  impatience.  She  regards 
you  in  the  light  of  a  favorite  brother, 
Loudon." 

Any  scheme  was  welcome  which  al- 
lowed me  to  postpone  the  hour  of  expla- 
nation, and  avoid  (were  it  only  for  a 
breathing  space)  the  topic  of  the  Flying 
Scud.  I  hastened  accordingly  to  Bush 
Street.  Mrs.  Speedy,  already  rejoicing 
in  the  return  of  a  spouse,  hailed  me  with 
acclamation.  "  And  it's  beautiful  you're 
looking,  Mr.  Dodd,  my  dear,"  she  was 
kind  enough  to  say.  "  And  a  miracle 
they  naygur  waheenies  let  ye  lave  the 
oilands.  I  have  my  suspicions  of 
Shpeedy,"  she  added,  roguishly.  "Did 
ye  see  him  after  the  naj-gresses  now  ?  " 

I  gave  Speedy  an  unblemished  char- 
acter. 

"  The  one  of  ye  wiU  niver  bethray  the 
other,"  said  the  playful  dame,  and 
ushered  me  into  a  bare  room,  where 
Mamie  sat  working  a  typewriter. 

I  was  touched  by  the  cordiality  of  her 

greeting.     With  the  prettiest  gesture  in 

the  world  she  gave  me  both  her  hands  •. 

wheeled  forth  a  chair  ;  and  produced, 
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from  a  cupboard,  a  tin  of  my  favorite 
tobacco  and  a  book  of  my  exclusive 
cigarette  papers. 

"  There  ! "  she  cried,  "  you  see,  Mr. 
Loudon,  we  were  all  prepared  for  you ; 
the  things  were  bought  the  very  day  you 
sailed." 

I  imagine  she  had  always  intended 
me  a  pleasant  welcome  ;  but  the  certain 
fervor  of  sincerity,  which  I  could  not 
help  remarking,  flowed  from  an  unex- 
pected source.  Captain  Nares,  with  a 
kindness  for  which  I  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful,  had  stolen  a  moment 
from  his  occupations,  driven  to  call  on 
Mamie,  and  drawn  her  a  generous  pict- 
ure of  my  prowess  at  the  WTeck.  She 
was  careful  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  this 
interview,  till  she  had  led  me  on  to  tell 
my  adventures  for  myself. 

"  Ah  !  Captain  Nares  was  better,"  she 
cried,  when  I  had  done.  "  From  3'our 
account,  I  have  only  learned  one  new 
thing,  that  j^ou  are  modest  as  well  as 
brave." 

I  cannot  tell  with  what  sort  of  discla- 
mation I  sought  to  reply. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  Mamie.  "  I 
know  a  hero.  And  when  I  heard  of  you 
working  all  day  like  a  common  laborer, 
with  your  hands  bleeding  and  your 
nails  broken — and  how  you  told  the 
captain  to  '  crack  on  '  (I  think  he  said) 
in  the  storm,  when  he  was  terrified  him- 
self— and  the  danger  of  that  horrid 
mutiny  " — (Nares  had  been  obligingly 
dipping  his  brush  in  earthquake  and 
eclipse) — "  and  how  it  was  all  done,  in 
part  at  least,  for  Jim  and  me — I  felt  we 
could  never  say  how  we  admired  and 
thanked  you." 

"Mamie,"  I  cried,  "don't  talk  of 
thanks  ;  it  is  not  a  word  to  be  used 
between  friends.  Jim  and  I  have  been 
prosperous  together  ;  now  we  shall  be 
poor  together.  We've  done  our  best, 
and  that's  all  that  need  be  said.  The 
next  thing  is  for  me  to  find  a  situation, 
and  send  you  and  Jim  up  country  for 
a  long  holiday  in  the  redwoods — for  a 
holiday  Jim  has  got  to  have." 

"  Jim  can't  take  your  money,  ]\Ii'.  Lou- 
don," said  Mamie. 

"Jim?"  cried  L  "He's  got  to. 
Didn't  I  take  his?" 

Presently  after,  Jim  himself  arrived, 
and  before  he  had  yet  done  mopping 
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his  brow,  he  was  at  me  with  the  accursed 
subject.  "  Now,  Loudon,"  said  he, 
"  here  we  are  all  together,  the  day's 
work  done  and  the  evening  before  us  ; 
just  start  in  with  the  whole  story." 

"  One  word  on  business  first,"  said  I, 
speaking  from  the  lips  outward,  and 
meanwhile  (in  the  private  apartments 
of  my  brain)  trying  for  the  thousandth 
time  to  find  some  plausible  arrange- 
ment of  my  story.  "  I  want  to  have  a 
notion  how  we  stand  about  the  bank- 
ruptcy." 

"O,  that's  ancient  history,"  cried  Jim. 
"  We  paid  seven  cents,  and  a  wonder  we 
did  as  well.  The  receiver — "  (methought 
a  spasm  seized  him  at  the  name  of  this 
official,  and  he  broke  off).  "  But  it's  all 
past  and  done  with  anyway  ;  and  what  I 
want  to  get  at  is  the  facts  about  the 
wreck.  I  don't  seem  to  understand  it  ; 
appears  to  me  like  as  there  was  some- 
thing underneath." 

"  There  was  nothing  in  it  anyway,"  I 
said,  with  a  forced  laugh. 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  judge  of,"  re- 
turned Jim. 

"  How  the  mischief  is  it  I  can  never 
keep  you  to  that  bankruptcy  ?  It  looks 
as  if  you  avoided  it,"  said  I — for  a  man 
in  my  situation,  with  unpardonable  folly. 

"  Don't  it  look  a  httle  as  if  you  were 
trying  to  avoid  the  wreck  ?  "  asked  Jim. 

It  was  my  own  doing ;  there  was  no 
retreat.  "  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  make 
a  point  of  it,  here  goes ! "  said  I,  and 
launched  with  spurious  gayety  into  the 
current  of  my  tale.  I  told  it  with  point 
and  spirit ;  described  the  island  and  the 
wreck,  mimicked  Anderson  and  the 
Chinese,  maintained  the  suspense.  .  .  . 
My  pen  has  stumbled  on  the  fatal  word. 
I  maintained  the  suspense  so  well  that  it 
was  never  relieved  ;  and  when  I  stopped 
— I  dare  not  say  concluded,  where  there 
was  no  conclusion — I  found  Jim  and 
Mamie  regarding  me  with  surprise. 

"Well?"  said  Jim. 

"  Well,  that's  all,"  said  I. 

"But  how  do  you  explain  it?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  can't  explain  it,"  said  I. 

Mamie  wagged  her  head  ominously. 

"But,  great  Caesar's  ghost !  the  money 
was  offered  ! "  cried  Jim.  "  It  won't  do, 
Loudon  ;  it's  nonsense,  on  the  face  of  it ! 
I  don't  say  but  what  you  and  Nares  did 


your  best  ;  I'm  sure,  of  course,  you  did  ; 
but  I  do  say,  you  got  fooled.  I  say  the 
stuff  is  in  that  ship  to-day,  and  I  say  I 
mean  to  get  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  ship,  I  tell 
you,  but  old  wood  and  iron  !  "  said  I. 

"  You'll  see,"  said  Jim.  "  Next  time 
I  go  myself.  I'll  take  Mamie  for  the 
trip  ;  Longhurst  won't  refuse  me  the 
expense  of  a  schooner.  You  wait  till  I 
get  the  searching  of  her." 

"  But  you  can't  search  her !  "  cried  I. 
"  She's  burned." 

"Burned!"  cried  Mamie,  starting  a 
little  from  the  attitude  of  quiescent 
capacity  in  which  she  had  hitherto  sat 
to  hear  me,  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap. 

There  was  an  appreciable  pause. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Loudon,"  began 
Jim  at  last,  "  but  why  in  snakes  did  you 
burn  her  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  idea  of  Nares's,"  said  I. 

"This  is  certainly  the  strangest  cir- 
cumstance of  all,"  observed  Mamie. 

"I  must  say,  Loudon,  it  does  seem 
kind  of  unexpected,"  added  Jim.  "It 
seems  kind  of  crazy  even.  What  did 
you — what  did  Nares  expect  to  gain  by 
burning  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it  didn't  seem  to 
matter  ;  we  had  got  all  there  was  to  get," 
said  I. 

"  That's  the  very  point,"  cried  Jim. 
"  It  was  quite  plain  you  hadn't." 

"  What  made  you  so  sure  ?  "  asked 
Mamie. 

"  How  can  I  tell  you  ?  "  I  cried.  "  We 
had  been  all  through  her.  We  were 
sure  ;  that's  all  that  I  can  say." 

"I begin  to  think  you  were,"  she  re- 
turned, with  a  significant  emphasis. 

Jim  hurriedly  intervened.  "  What  I 
don't  quite  make  out,  Loudon,  is  that 
you  don't  seem  to  appreciate  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  thing,"  said  he.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  to  have  struck  you  same 
as  it  does  me." 

"  Pshaw  !  why  go  on  with  this  ?  " 
cried  Mamie,  suddenly  rising.  "  Mr. 
Dodd  is  not  telling  us  either  what  he 
thinks  or  what  he  knows." 

"  Mamie  !  "  cried  Jim. 

"  You  need  not  be  concerned  for  his 
feelings,  James  ;  he  is  not  concerned  for 
yours,"  returned  the  lady.  "  He  dare 
not  deny  it,  besides.  And  this  is  not 
the  first  time  he  has  practised  reticence. 
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Have  you  forgotten  that  he  knew  the 
address,  and  did  not  tell  it  you  until 
that  man  had  escaped  ?  " 

Jim  turned  to  me  pleadingly  ;  we  were 
all  on  our  feet.  "Loudon,"  he  said, 
"  you  see  Mamie  has  some  fancy  ;  and  I 
must  say  there's  just  a  sort  of  a  shadow 
of  an  excuse  ;  for  it  is  bewildering — even 
to  me,  Loudon,  with  my  trained  busi- 
ness intelligence.  For  God's  sake,  clear 
it  up." 

"This  serves  me  right,"  said  L  "I 
should  not  have  tried  to  keep  you  in 
the  dark  ;  I  should  have  told  you  at  first 
that  I  was  pledged  to  secrecy  ;  I  should 
have  asked  you  to  trust  me  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  all  I  can  do  now.  There 
is  more  of  the  storj^  but  it  concerns 
none  of  us,  and  my  tongue  is  tied.  I 
have  given  my  word  of  honor.  You 
must  trust  me  and  try  to  forgive  me." 

"I  dare  say  I  am  very  stupid,  Mr. 
Dodd,"  begun  Mamie,  with  an  alarming 
sweetness,  "but  I  thought  you  went 
upon  this  trip  as  my  husband's  repre- 
sentative and  with  my  husband  s  money  ? 
You  tell  us  now  that  you  are  pledged, 
but  I  should  have  thought  you  were 
pledged  first  of  all  to  James.  You  say 
it  does  not  concern  us  ;  we  are  poor 
people,  and  my  husband  is  sick,  and  it 
concerns  us  a  great  deal  to  understand 
how  we  come  to  have  lost  our  money, 
and  why  our  representative  comes  back 
to  us  with  nothing.  You  ask  that  we 
should  trust  you  ;  j'ou  do  not  seem  to 
understand  ;  the  question  we  are  asking 
ourselves  is  whether  we  have  not  trusted 
you  too  much." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  trust  me,"  I  re- 
plied.    "  I  ask  Jim.     He  knows  me." 

"You  think  you  can  do  what  you 
please  with  James  ;  you  trust  to  his  af- 
fection, do  you  not  ?  And  me,  I  sup- 
pose, you  do  not  consider,"  said  Mamie. 
"  But  it  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate 
day  for  you  when  we  were  married,  for 
I  at  least  am  not  blind.  The  crew  run 
away,  the  ship  is  sold  for  a  great  deal 
of  money,  you  know  that  man's  address 
and  you  conceal  it,  you  do  not  find  what 
you  were  sent  to  look  for,  and  yet  you 
burn  the  ship  ;  and  now,  when  we  ask 
explanations,  you  are  pledged  to  se- 
crecy !  But  I  am  pledged  to  no  such 
thing ;  I  will  not  stand  by  in  silence 
and  see  my  sick  and  ruined   husband 


betrayed  by  his  condescending  friend. 
I  will  give  you  the  truth  for  once.  Mr. 
Dodd,  you  have  been  bought  and  sold." 

"  Mamie,"  cried  Jim,  "  no  more  of 
this  !  It's  me  you're  striking  ;  it's  only 
me  you  hui-t.  You  don't  know,  you 
cannot  understand  these  things.  Why, 
to-day,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Loudon,  I 
couldn't  have  looked  you  in  the  face. 
He  saved  my  honesty." 

"  I  have  heard  plenty  of  this  talk  be- 
fore," she  replied.  "You  are  a  sweet- 
hearted  fool,  and  I  love  you  for  it.  But 
I  am  a  clear-headed  woman;  my  eyes 
are  open,  and  I  understand  this  man's 
hypocrisy.  Did  he  not  come  here  to- 
day and  pretend  he  could  take  a  situa- 
tion— pretend  he  would  share  his  hard- 
earned  wages  with  us  until  you  were 
weU  ?  Pretend  !  It  makes  me  furious  ! 
His  wages  !  a  share  of  his  wages  !  That 
would  have  been  your  pittance,  that 
would  have  been  your  share  of  the  Fly- 
ing Scud — 5^ou  who  worked  and  toiled 
for  him  when  he  was  a  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  But  we  do  not  want 
your  charity ;  thank  God,  I  can  work 
for  my  own  husband !  See  what  it  is 
to  have  obliged  a  gentleman.  He  would 
let  you  pick  him  up  when  he  was  beg- 
ging ;  he  would  stand  and  look  on,  and 
let  you  black  his  shoes,  and  sneer  at 
you.  For  you  were  always  sneering  at 
my  James ;  you  always  looked  down 
upon  him  in  your  heart,  you  know  it !  " 
She  turned  back  to  Jim.  "  And  now 
when  he  is  rich,"  she  began,  and  then 
swooped  again  on  me.  "  For  you  are 
rich,  I  dare  you  to  deny  it ;  I  defy  you 
to  look  me  in  the  face  and  try  to  deny 
that  you  are  rich — rich  with  our  money 
— my  husband's  money " 

Heaven  knows  to  what  a  height  she 
might  have  risen,  being,  by  this  time, 
bodily  whirled  away  in  her  own  hurri- 
cane of  words.  Heart-sickness,  a  black 
depression,  a  treacherous  s^^Tupathy  with 
my  assailant,  pity  unutterable  for  poor 
Jim,  already  filled,  divided,  and  abashed 
my  spirit.  Flight  seemed  the  only  rem- 
edy ;  and  making  a  private  sign  to  Jim, 
as  if  to  ask  permission,  I  slunk  from 
the  unequal  field. 

I  was  but  a  little  way  down  the  street, 
when  I  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of 
some  one  running,  and  Jim's  voice  call- 
ing me  by  name.     He  had  followed  me 
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with  a  letter  which  had  been  long  await- 
ing my  return. 

I  took  it  in  a  dream.  "  This  has  been 
a  devil  of  a  business,"  said  I. 

"Don't  think  hard  of  Mamie,"  he 
pleaded.  "  It's  the  way  she's  made  ;  it's 
her  high-toned  loyalty.  And  of  course 
I  know  it's  all  right.  I  know  your  ster- 
ling character ;  but  you  didn't,  somehow, 
make  out  to  give  us  the  thing  straight, 
Loudon.  Anybody  might  have — I  mean 
it — I  mean " 

"Never  mind  what  you  mean,  my 
poor  Jim,"  said  I.  "  She's  a  gallant 
little  woman  and  a  loyal  wife  :  and  I 
thought  her  splendid.  My  story  was  as 
fishy  as  the  devil.  I'll  never  think  the 
less  of  either  her  or  you." 

"  It'll  blow  over,  it  must  blow  over," 
said  he. 

"  It  never  can,"  I  returned,  sighing  : 
"  and  don't  you  try  to  make  it !  Don't 
name  me,  unless  it's  with  an  oath.  And 
get  home  to  her  right  away.  Good-by, 
my  best  of  friends.  Good-by,  and  God 
bless  you.     We  shall  never  meet  again." 

"  O  Loudon,  that  we  should  live  to 
say  such  words  ! "  he  cried. 

I  had  no  views  on  life,  beyond  an  oc- 
casional impulse  to  commit  suicide,  or 
to  get  drunk,  and  drifted  down  the 
street — semi-conscious,  walking  appar- 
ently on  air,  in  the  light-headedness  of 
grief.  I  had  money  in  my  pocket, 
whether  mine  or  my  creditors'  I  had  no 
means  of  guessing ;  and,  the  Poodle  Dog 
lying  in  my  path,  I  went  mechanically 
in  and  took  a  table.  A  waiter  attended 
me,  and  I  suppose  I  gave  my  orders ; 
for  presently  I  found  myself,  with  a 
sudden  return  of  consciousness,  begin- 
ning dinner.  On  the  white  cloth  at  my 
elbow  lay  the  letter,  addressed  in  a 
clerk's  hand,  and  bearing  an  English 
stamp  and  the  Edinburgh  postmark. 
A  bowl  of  bouillon  and  a  glass  of  wine 
awakened  in  one  comer  of  my  brain 
(where  all  the  rest  was  in  mourning, 
the  blinds  down  as  for  a  funeral)  a  faint 
stir  of  curiosity  ;  and  while  I  waited  the 
next  course,  wondering  the  while  what 
I  had  ordered,  I  opened  and  began  to 
read  the  epoch-making  document. 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  charged  with  the 
melancholy  duty  of  announcing  to  you 
the  death  of  your  excellent  grandfather, 


Mr.  Alexander  Loudon,  on  the  17th  ult. 
On  Sunday  the  13th,  he  went  to  church 
as  usual  in  the  forenoon,  and  stopped 
on  his  way  home,  at  the  corner  of  Princes 
Street,  in  one  of  our  seasonable  east 
winds,  to  talk  with  an  old  friend.  The 
same  evening  acute  bronchitis  declared 
itself ;  from  the  first.  Dr.  M'Combie  an- 
ticipated a  fatal  result,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman appeared  to  have  no  illusion  as 
to  his  own  state.  He  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  it  was  *  by '  with  him  now  ; 
'  and  high  time,  too,'  he  once  added 
with  characteristic  asperity.  He  was 
not  in  the  least  changed  on  the  ap- 
proach of  death  :  only  (what  I  am  sure 
must  be  very  grateful  to  your  feelings) 
he  seemed  to  think  and  speak  even  more 
kindly  than  usual  of  yourself  :  referring 
to  you  as  '  Jeannie's  yin,'  with  strong- 
expressions  of  regard.  '  He  was  the  only 
one  I  ever  liket  of  the  hale  jing-bang,' 
was  one  of  his  expressions  ;  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  he  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  dutiful  respect  you  had 
always  displayed  in  your  relations.  The 
small  codicil,  by  which  he  bequeaths 
you  his  Molesworth,  his  copy  of  Hop- 
pus,  and  other  professional  works,  was 
added  (you  will  observe)  on  the  day  be- 
fore his  death  ;  so  that  you  were  in  his 
thoughts  until  the  end.  I  should  say 
that,  though  rather  a  trying  patient,  he 
was  most  tenderly  nursed  by  your  uncle, 
and  your  cousin,  Miss  Euphemia.  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  testament,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  you  share  equally  with 
Mr.  Adam,  and  that  I  hold  at  your  dis- 
posal a  sum  nearly  approaching  sev- 
enteen thousand  pounds.  I  beg  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  considerable 
acquisition,  and  expect  your  orders,  to 
which  I  shall  hasten  to  give  my  best  at- 
tention. Thinking  that  you  might  de- 
sire to  return  at  once  to  this  country, 
and  not  knowing  how  you  may  be 
placed,  I  enclose  a  credit  for  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Please  sign  the  accom- 
panying slip,  and  let  me  have  it  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  W.  Rutherford  Gregg." 

"  God  bless  the  old  gentleman !  "  I 
thought  ;  "  and  for  that  matter  God 
bless  Uncle  Adam  !  and  my  cousin  Eu- 
phemia !  and   Mr.    Gregg ! "      I   had  a 
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vision  of  that  gray  old  life  now  brought 
to  an  end — "and  high  time  too" — a 
vision  of  those  Sabbath  streets  alternate- 
ly vacant  and  filled  with  silent  people  ;  of 
the  babel  of  the  bells,  the  long-drawn 
psalmod)%  the  shrewd  sting  of  the  east 
wind,  the  hollow,  echoing,  dreary  house 
to  which  "Ecky  "  had  returned  with  the 
hand  of  death  already  on  his  shoulder  ; 
a  vision,  too,  of  the  long,  rough  country 
lad,  perhaps  a  serious  courtier  of  the 
lasses  in  the  hawthorn  den,  perhaps  a 
rustic  dancer  on  the  green,  who  had 
first  earned  and  answered  to  that  harsh 
diminutive.  And  I  asked  myself  if,  on 
the  whole,  poor  Ecky  had  succeeded  in 
life  ;  if  the  last  state  of  that  man  were 
not  on  the  whole  worse  than  the  first  ; 
and  the  house  in  Randolph  Crescent  a 
less  admirable  dwelling  than  the  hamlet 
where  he  saw  the  day  and  grew  to  man- 
hood. Here  was  a  consolatory  thought 
for  one  who  was  himself  a  failure. 

Yes,  I  declare  the  word  came  in  my 
mind  ;  and  all  the  while,  in  another  par- 
tition of  the  brain,  I  was  glowing  and 
singing  for  my  new-found  opulence. 
The  pile  of  gold — four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  double  eagles,  seven- 
teen thousand  ugly  sovereigns,  twenty- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Napoleons — danced,  and  rang  and  ran 
molten,  and  lit  up  life  with  their  efful- 
gence, in  the  eye  of  fancy.  Here  were 
all  things  made  plain  to  me  :  Paradise 
— Paris,  I  mean — Regained,  Carthew 
protected,  Jim  restored,  the  credi- 
tors .  .  . 

"  The  creditors  !  "  I  repeated,  and 
sank  back  benumbed.  It  was  all  theirs 
to  the  last  farthing  :  my  grandfather 
had  died  too  soon  to  save  me. 

I  must  have  somewhere  a  rare  vein  of 
decision.  In  that  revolutionary  mo- 
ment, I  found  myself  prepared  for  all 
extremes  except  the  one  :  ready  to  do 
anything,  or  to  go  anywhere,  so  long  as 
I  might  save  money.  At  the  worst, 
there  was  flight,  flight  to  some  of  those 
blest  countries  where  the  serpent,  extra- 
dition, has  not  yet  entered  in. 

On  no  condition  is  extradition 
Allowed  in  Callao  ! 

— the  old  lawless  words  haunted  me  ; 
and  I  saw  myself  hugging  my  gold  in 


the  company  of  such  men  as  had  once 
made  and  sung  them,  in  the  rude  and 
bloody  wharfside  drinking-shops  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  run  of  my  ill-luck, 
the  breach  of  my  old  friendship,  this 
bubble  fortune  flaunted  for  a  moment 
in  my  eyes  and  snatched  again,  had 
made  me  desperate  and  (in  the  expres- 
sive vulgarism)  ugly.  To  drink  vile 
spirits  among  vile  companions  by  the 
flare  of  a  pine-torch  ;  to  go  burthened 
with  my  furtive  treasure  in  a  belt  :  to 
fight  for  it  knife  in  hand,  rolling  on  a 
clay  floor  ;  to  flee  perpetually  in  fresh 
ships  and  to  be  chased  through  the  sea 
from  isle  to  isle,  seemed,  in  my  then 
frame  of  mind,  a  welcome  series  of 
events. 

That  was  for  the  worst ;  but  it  began 
to  dawn  slowly  on  my  mind  that  there 
was  yet  a  possible  better.  Once  escaped, 
once  safe  in  Callao,  I  might  approach 
my  creditors  with  a  good  grace  ;  and 
properly  handled  by  a  cunning  agent, 
it  was  just  possible  they  might  accept 
some  easy  composition.  The  hope  re- 
called me  to  the  bankruptcy.  It  was 
strange,  I  reflected :  often  as  I  had 
questioned  Jim,  he  had  never  obhged 
me  with  an  answer.  In  his  haste  for 
news  about  the  wreck,  my  own  no  less 
legitimate  curiosity  had  gone  disap- 
pointed. Hateful  as  the  thought  was 
to  me,  I  must  return  at  once  and  find 
out  where  I  stood. 

I  left  my  dinner  still  unfinished,  pay- 
ing for  the  whole  of  course,  and  toss- 
ing the  waiter  a  gold  piece.  I  was  reck- 
less ;  I  knew  not  what  was  mine  and 
cared  not :  I  must  take  what  I  could  get 
and  give  as  I  was  able  ;  to  rob  and  to 
squander  seemed  the  complementary 
parts  of  my  new  destiny.  I  walked  up 
Bush  Street;  whistling,  brazening  my- 
self to  confront  Mamie  in  the  first  place, 
and  the  world  at  large  and  a  certain 
visionary  judge  upon  a  bench  in  the 
second.  Just  outside,  I  stopped  and 
lighted  a  cigar  to  give  me  greater  coun- 
tenance ;  and  pufiing  this  and  wearing 
what  (I  am  sure)  was  a  wi-etched  assump- 
tion of  braggadocio,  I  reappeared  on  the 
scene  of  my  disgrace. 

My  friend  and  his  wife  were  finishing 
a  poor  meal — rags  of  old  mutton,  the 
remainder  cakes  from  breakfast  eaten 
cold,  and  a  starveling  pot  of  coffee. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Pinkerton," 
said  I.  "  Sorry  to  inflict  my  presence 
where  it  cannot  be  desired  ;  but  there 
is  a  piece  of  business  necessary  to  be 
discussed." 

"  Pray  do  not  consider  me,"  said  Ma- 
mie, rising,  and  she  sailed  into  the  ad- 
joining bedroom. 

Jim  watched  her  go  and  shook  his 
head  ;  he  looked  miserably  old  and  ill. 

"  What  is  it,  now?"  he  asked. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  you  an- 
swered none  of  my  questions,"  said  I. 

"  Your  questions?"  faltered  Jim. 

"  Even  so,  Jim.  My  questions,"  I  re- 
peated. "I  put  questions  as  well  as 
yourself ;  and  however  little  I  may  have 
satisfied  Mamie  with  my  answers,  I  beg 
to  remind  you  that  you  gave  me  none  at 
aU." 

"You  mean  about  the  bankruptcy?" 
asked  Jim. 

I  nodded. 

He  writhed  in  his  chair.  "  The  straight 
truth  is,  I  was  ashamed,"  he  said.  "I 
was  trying  to  dodge  you.  I've  been 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  you,  Lou- 
don ;  I've  deceived  you  from  the  first,  I 
blush  to  own  it.  And  here  you  came 
home  and  put  the  very  question  I  was 
fearing.  Why  did  we  bust  so  soon  ? 
Your  keen  business  eye  had  not  deceived 
you.  That's  the  point,  that's  my  shame  ; 
that's  what  killed  me  this  afternoon 
when  Mamie  was  treating  you  so,  and 
my  conscience  was  telling  me  aU  the 
time.  Thou  art  the  man." 

"What  was  it,  Jim  ?  "  I  asked. 

"What  I  had  been  at  all  the  time, 
Loudon,"  he  wailed  ;  "and  I  don't  know 
how  I'm  to  look  you  in  the  face  and  say 
it,  after  my  duplicity.  It  was  stocks," 
he  added  in  a  whisper. 

"And  you  were  afraid  to  tell  me 
that !"  I  cried.  "You  poor,  old,  cheer- 
less dreamer !  what  would  it  matter 
what  you  did  or  didn't  ?  Can't  you  see 
we're  doomed?  And  anyway,  that's  not 
my  point.  It's  how  I  stand  that  I  want 
to  know.  There  is  a  particular  reason. 
Am  I  clear?  Have  I  a  certificate,  or 
what  have  I  to  do  to  get  one?  And 
when  will  it  be  dated  ?  You  can't  think 
what  hangs  by  it !  " 

"  That's  the  worst  of  all,"  said  Jim, 
like  a  man  in  a  dream,  "  I  can't  see  how 
to  teU  him  !  " 


"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  cried,  a 
small  pang  of  terror  at  my  heart. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  sacrificed  you,  Loudon," 
he  said,  looking  at  me  pitifully. 

"  Sacrificed  me  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  How? 
What  do  you  mean  by  sacrifice  ?  " 

"  I  know  it'll  shock  your  delicate  self- 
respect,"  he  said  ;  "  but  what  was  I  to 
do?  Things  looked  so  bad.  The  re- 
ceiver  "  (as  usual,  the  name  stuck  in 

his  throat,  and  he  began  afresh).  "  There 
was  a  lot  of  talk  ;  the  reporters  were  af- 
ter me  already  ;  there  was  the  trouble 
and  all  about  the  Mexican  business ;  and 
I  got  scared  right  out,  and  I  guess  I  lost 
my  head.  You  weren't  there,  you  see, 
and  that  was  my  temptation." 

I  did  not  know  how  long  he  might 
thus  beat  about  the  bush  with  dreadful 
hintings,  and  I  was  already  beside  my- 
self with  terror.  What  had  he  done? 
I  saw  he  had  been  tempted  ;  I  knew 
from  his  letters  that  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  resist.  How  had  he  sacrificed 
the  absent? 

"  Jim,"  I  said,  "  you  must  speak  right 
out.     I've  got  all  that  I  can  carry." 

"WeU,"  he  said — "I  know  it  was  a 
libei-ty  —  I  made  it  out  you  were  no 
business  man,  only  a  stone-broke  paint- 
er ;  that  half  the  time  you  didn't  know 
anything  anyway,  particularly  money 
and  accounts.  I  said  you  never  could 
be  got  to  understand  whose  was  whose. 
I  had  to  say  that  because  of  some  en- 
tries in  the  books " 

"For  God's  sake,"  I  cried,  "put  me 
out  of  this  agony !  What  did  you  accuse 
me  of?" 

"  Accused  you  of  ? "  repeated  Jim.  "Of 
what  I'm  telling  you.  And  there  being 
no  deed  of  partnership,  I  made  out  you 
were  only  a  kind  of  clerk  that  I  called  a 
partner  just  to  give  you  taffy ;  and  so  I 
got  you  ranked  a  creditor  on  the  estate 
for  your  wages  and  the  money  you  had 
lent.     And " 

I  believe  I  reeled.  "  A  creditor !  "  I 
roared  ;  "  a  creditor !  I'm  not  in  the 
bankruptcy  at  all  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Jim.  "I  know  it  was  a 
Hberty " 

"  O  damn  your  liberty !  read  that,"  I 
cried,  dashing  the  letter  before  him  on 
the  table,  "and  call  in  your  wife,  and 
be  done  with  eating  this  truck  "  —  as  I 
spoke,  I  slung  the  cold  mutton  in  the 
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empty  grate — "  and  let's  all  go  and  have 
a  champagne  supper.  I've  dined — I'm 
sure  I  don't  remember  what  I  had  ;  I'd 
dine  again  ten  scores  of  times  upon  a 
night  like  this.  Read  it,  you  blaying 
ass  !  I'm  not  insane.  Here,  Mamie," 
I  continued,  opening  the  bedroom  door, 
"  come  out  and  make  it  up  with  me, 
and  go  and  kiss  your  husband  ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what,  after  the  supper,  let's  go 
to  some  place  where  there's  a  band,  and 
I'll  waltz  with  you  till  sunrise." 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  cried  Jim. 

"  It  means  we  have  a  champagne  sup- 
per to-night,  and  all  go  to  Napa  Valley 
or  to  Monterey  to  -  morrow,"  said  I. 
"  Mamie,  go  and  get  your  things  on  ; 
and  you,  Jim,  sit  down  right  where  you 
are,  take  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  tell  Frank- 
lin Dodge  to  go  to  Texas.  Mamie,  you 
were  right,  my  dear ;  I  was  rich  all  the 
time,  and  didn't  know  it." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

TRAVELS    WITH    A    SHYSTER. 

The  absorbing  and  disastrous  advent- 
ure of  the  Flying  Scud  was  now  quite 
ended  ;  we  had  dashed  into  these  deep 
waters  and  we  had  escaped  again  to 
staiTe,  we  had  been  ruined  and  were 
saved,  had  quarrelled  and  made  up  ; 
there  remained  nothing  but  to  sing  Te 
Deum,  draw  a  line,  and  begin  on  a  fresh 
page  of  my  unwritten  diary.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  recovered  all  I  had  lost 
with  Mamie  ;  it  would  have  been  more 
than  I  had  merited  ;  and  I  had  certain- 
ly been  more  uncommunicative  than  be- 
came either  the  partner  or  the  friend. 
But  she  accepted  the  position  hand- 
somely ;  and  during  the  week  that  I  now 
passed  with  them,  both  she  and  Jim 
had  the  grace  to  spare  me  questions. 
It  was  to  Cahstoga  that  we  went  ;  there 
was  some  rumor  of  a  Napa  land-boom 
at  the  moment,  the  possibility  of  stir 
attracted  Jim,  and  he  informed  me 
he  would  find  a  certain  joy  in  looking 
on,  much  as  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena 
took  a  pleasiu-e  to  read  military  works. 
The  field  of  his  ambition  was  quite 
closed  ;  he  was  done  with  action  ;  and 
looked  forward  to  a  ranch  in  a  mountain 
dingle,  a  patch  of  corn,  a  pair  of  kine,  a 


leisurely  and  contemplative  age  in  the 
green  shade  of  forests.  "Just  let  me 
get  down  on  my  back  in  a  hayfield," 
said  he,  "and  you'll  find  there's  no 
more  snap  to  me  than  that  much 
putty." 

And  for  two  days  the  perjured  being 
actually  rested.  The  third,  he  was  ob- 
served in  consultation  with  the  local 
editor,  and  owned  he  was  in  two  minds 
about  purchasing  the  press  and  paper. 
"  It's  a  kind  of  a  hold  for  an  idle  man," 
he  said,  pleadingly  ;  "and  if  the  section 
was  to  open  up  the  way  it  ought  to, 
there  might  be  dollars  in  the  thing." 
On  the  fourth  day  he  was  gone  till  din- 
ner-time alone  ;  on  the  fifth  we  made  a 
long  picnic  drive  to  the  fresh  field  of 
enterprise ;  and  the  sixth  was  passed 
entirely  in  the  preparation  of  prospec- 
tuses. The  pioneer  of  McBride  City 
was  already  upright  and  self-reliant  as 
of  yore  ;  the  fire  rekindled  in  his  eye, 
the  ring  restored  to  his  voice  ;  a  charger 
sniffing  battle  and  saying  ha-ha,  among 
the  spears.  On  the  seventh  morning  we 
signed  a  deed  of  partnership,  for  Jim 
would  not  accept  a  dollar  of  my  money 
otherwise  ;  and  having  once  more  en- 
gaged myself  —  or  that  mortal  part  of 
me,  my  purse  —  among  the  wheels  of 
his  machinery,  I  retui-ned  alone  to  San 
Francisco  and  took  quarters  in  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

The  same  night  I  had  Nares  to  dinner. 
His  sunburnt  face,  his  queer  and  per- 
sonal strain  of  talk,  recalled  days  that 
were  scarce  over  and  that  seemed  al- 
ready distant.  Through  the  music  of 
the  band  outside,  and  the  chink  and 
clatter  of  the  dining-room,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  heard  the  foaming  of  the  surf 
and  the  voices  of  the  sea-birds  about 
Midway  Island.  The  bruises  on  our 
hands  were  not  yet  healed  ;  and  there 
we  sat,  waited  on  by  elaborate  darkies, 
eating  pampino  and  drinking  iced  cham- 
pagne. 

"  Think  of  our  dinners  on  the  Xorah, 
captain,  and  then  obhge  me  by  looking 
round  the  room  for  contrast." 

He  took  the  scene  in  slowly.  "Yes, 
it  is  like  a  dream,"  he  said  :  "  like  as  if 
the  darkies  were  really  about  as  big  as 
dimes  ;  and  a  great  big  scuttle  might 
open  up  there,  and  Johnson  stick  in  a 
great  big  head  and  shoulders,  and  cry, 
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'Eight  bells!'  —  and   the  whole  thing 
vanish." 

"  Well,  it's  the  other  thing  that  has 
done  that,"  I  repHed.  "It's  all  bygone 
now,  all  dead  and  buried.   Amen  !  say  I." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Mr.  Dodd  ;  and 
to  tell  you  the  fact,  I  don't  believe  it," 
said  Nares.  "  There's  more  Flying  Scud 
in  the  oven  ;  and  the  baker's  name,  I 
take  it,  is  Bellairs.  He  tackled  me  the 
day  we  came  in  :  sort  of  a  razee  of  poor 
old  humanity —  jury  clothes  —  full  new 
suit  of  pimples  :  knew  him  at  once  from 
your  description.  I  let  him  pump  me 
till  I  saw  his  game.  He  knows  a  good 
deal  that  we  don't  know,  a  good  deal 
that  we  do,  and  suspects  the  balance. 
There's  trouble  brewing  for  somebody." 

I  was  surprised  I  had  not  thought  of 
this  before.  Bellairs  had  been  behind 
the  scenes  ;  he  had  known  Dickson  ;  he 
knew  the  flight  of  the  crew  ;  it  was 
hardly  possible  but  what  he  should  sus- 
pect ;  it  was  certain  if  he  suspected, 
that  he  would  seek  to  trade  on  the  sus- 
picion. And  sure  enough,  I  was  not  yet 
dressed  the  next  morning  ere  the  lawyer 
was  knocking  at  my  door.  I  let  him  in, 
for  I  was  curious  ;  and  he,  after  some 
ambiguous  prolegomena,  roundly  pro- 
posed I  should  go  shares  with  him. 

"Shares  in  what?"  I  inquired. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  clothe  my 
idea  in  a  somewhat  vulgar  form,"  said 
he,  "I  might  ask  you,  did  you  go  to 
Midway  for  your  health  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  did,"  I  repHed. 

"Similarly,  Mr.  Dodd,  you  may  be 
sure  I  would  never  have  taken  the  pres- 
ent step  without  influential  grounds," 
pursued  the  lawyer.  "  Intrusion  is  for- 
eign to  my  character.  But  you  and  I, 
sir,  are  engaged  on  the  same  ends.  If 
we  can  continue  to  work  the  thing  in 
company,  I  place  at  your  disposal  my 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  a  considerable 
practice  in  delicate  negotiations  similar 
to  this.  Should  you  refuse  to  consent, 
you  might  find  in  me  a  formidable  and  " 
— he  hesitated — "  and  to  my  own  regret, 
perhaps  a  dangerous  competitor." 

"  Did  you  get  this  by  heart  ?  "  I  asked, 
genially. 

"  I  advise  you  to  ! "  he  said,  with  a 
sudden  sparkle  of  temper  and  menace, 
instantly  gone,  instantly  succeeded  by 
fresh  cringing.    "I  assure  you,  sir,  I  ar- 


rive in  the  character  of  a  friend ;  and  I 
believe  you  underestimate  my  informa- 
tion. If  I  may  instance  an  example,  I 
am  acquainted  to  the  last  dime  with 
what  you  made  (or  rather)  lost,  and  I 
know  you  have  since  cashed  a  consider- 
able draft  on  London." 

"  What  do  you  infer  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  know  where  that  draft  came  from," 
he  cried,  wincing  back  like  one  who  has 
greatly  dared,  and  instantly  regrets  the 
venture. 

"So?  "said  I. 

"  You  forget  I  was  Mr.  Dickson's  con- 
fidential agent,"  he  explained.  "  You  had 
his  address,  Mr.  Dodd.  We  were  the 
only  two  that  he  communicated  with  in 
San  Francisco.  You  see  m}^  deductions 
are  quite  obvious  :  you  see  how  open 
and  frank  I  deal  with  you ;  as  I  should 
wish  to  do  Avith  any  gentleman  with 
whom  I  was  conjoined  in  business. 
You  see  how  much  I  know ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  escape  your  strong  common- 
sense,  how  much  better  it  would  be  if  I 
knew  all.  You  cannot  hope  to  get  rid 
of  me  at  this  time  of  day,  I  have  my 
place  in  the  affair,  I  cannot  be  shaken 
off ;  I  am,  if  you  will  excuse  a  rather 
technical  pleasantry,  an  encumbrance 
on  the  estate.  The  actual  harm  I  can 
do,  I  leave  you  to  valuate  for  yourself. 
But  without  going  so  far,  Mr.  Dodd, 
and  without  in  any  way  inconveniencing 
myself,  I  could  make  things  very  un- 
comfortable. For  instance,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  liquidation.  You  and  I  know, 
sir — and  you  better  than  I — on  what  a 
large  fund  you  draw.  Is  Mr.  Pinkerton 
in  the  thing  at  all?  It  was  you  only 
who  knew  the  address,  and  you  were 
concealing  it.  Suppose  1  should  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Pinkerton " 

"  Look  here  !  "  I  interrupted,  "  com- 
municate with  him  (if  you  will  permit 
me  to  clothe  my  idea  in  a  vulgar  shape) 
till  you  are  blue  in  the  face.  There  is 
only  one  person  with  whom  I  refuse  to 
allow  you  to  communicate  farther,  and 
that  is  myself.     Good-morning." 

He  could  not  conceal  his  rage,  disap- 
pointment, and  surprise  ;  and  in  the  pas- 
sage (I  have  no  doubt)  was  shaken  by 
St.  Vitus. 

I  was  disgusted  by  this  interview ; 
it  struck  me  hard  to  be  suspected  on 
all  hands,  and  to  hear  again  from  this 
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trafficker  what  I  had  heard  already  from 
Jim's  wife  ;  and  yet  my  strongest  im- 
pression was  different  and  might  rath- 
er be  described  as  an  impersonal  fear. 
There  was  something  against  nature  in 
the  man's  craven  impudence  ;  it  was  as 
though  a  lamb  had  butted  me  ;  such  dar- 
ing at  the  hands  of  such  a  dastard,  im- 
plied unchangeable  resolve,  a  great  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  and  powerful  means. 
I  thought  of  the  unknown  Carthew,  and 
it  sickened  me  to  see  this  ferret  on  his 
trail. 

Upon  inquiry  I  found  the  lawyer  was 
but  just  disbarred  for  some  malpractice  ; 
and  the  discovery  added  excessively  to 
my  disquiet.  Here  was  a  rascal  with- 
out money  as  the  means  of  making  it, 
thrust  out  of  the  doors  of  his  own  trade, 
publicly  shamed,  and  doubtless  in  a 
deuce  of  a  bad  temper  with  the  uni- 
verse. Here,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
man  with  a  secret ;  rich,  terrified,  prac- 
tically in  hiding  ;  who  had  been  willing 
to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
bones  of  the  Flying  Scud.  I  slipped 
insensibly  into  a  mental  alliance  with 
the  victim  ;  the  business  weighed  on  me  ; 
all  day  long,  I  was  wondering  how  much 
the  lawyer  knew,  how  much  he  guessed, 
and  when  he  would  open  his  attack. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  unsolved 
to  this  day ;  others  were  soon  made 
clear.  Where  he  got  Carthew's  name  is 
still  a  mystery  ;  perhaps  some  sailor  on 
the  Tempest,  perhaps  my  own  sea-lawyer 
served  him  for  a  tool ;  but  I  was  actually 
at  his  elbow  when  he  learned  the  address. 
It  felt  so.  One  evening,  when  I  had  an 
engagement  and  was  killing  time  until 
the  hour,  I  chanced  to  walk  in  the  court 
of  the  hotel  while  the  band  played.  The 
place  was  bright  as  day  with  the  electric 
light ;  and  I  recognized,  at  some  distance 
among  the  loiterers,  the  person  of  Bel- 
lairs  in  talk  with  a  gentleman,  whose 
face  appeared  familiar.  It  was  certainly 
some  one  I  had  seen,  and  seen  recently ; 
but  who  or  where,  I  knew  not.  A  porter 
standing  hard  by,  gave  me  the  neces- 
sary hint.  The  stranger  was  an  English 
navy  man,  invalided  home  from  Hono- 
lulu, where  he  had  left  his  ship  ;  indeed 
it  was  only  from  the  change  of  clothes 
and  the  effects  of  sickness,  that  I  had  not 
immediately  recognized  my  friend  and 
correspondent,  Lieutenant  Sebright. 


The  conjunction  of  these  planets 
seeming  ominous,  I  drew  near  ;  but  it 
seemed  Bellairs  had  done  his  business  ; 
he  vanished  in  the  crowd,  and  I  found 
my  officer  alone. 

"  Do  you  know  whom  you  have  been 
talking  to,  Mr.  Sebright  ?  "  I  began. 

"  No,"  said  he.  "I  don't  know  him 
from  Adam.     Anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  disreputable  lawyer,  recently 
disbarred,"  said  I.  *'  I  wish  I  had  seen 
you  in  time.  I  trust  you  told  him  noth- 
ing about  Carthew  ?  " 

He  flushed  to  his  ears.  "  I'm  awfully 
sorry,"  he  said.  "  He  seemed  civil,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  was  only 
the  address  he  asked." 

"  And  you  gave  it  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  I'm  really  awfully  sorr}-,"  said  Se- 
bright.    "  I'm  afraid  I  did." 

"God  forgive  you!"  was  my  only 
comment,  and  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  blunderer. 

The  fat  was  in  the  fire  now  :  Bellairs 
had  the  address,  and  I  was  the  more  de- 
ceived or  Carthew  would  have  news  of 
him.  So  strong  was  this  impression, 
and  so  painful,  that  the  next  morning  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  pay  the  lawyer's  den 
a  visit.  An  old  woman  was  scrubbing 
the  stair,  and  the  board  was  down. 

"  Lawyer  Bellairs  ? "  said  the  old 
woman.  "  Gone  East  this  morning. 
"  There's  Lawyer  Dean  next  block  up." 

I  did  not  trouble  Lawyer  Dean,  but 
walked  slowly  back  to  my  hotel,  rumi- 
nating as  I  went.  The  image  of  the  old 
woman  washing  that  desecrated  stair 
had  struck  my  fancy  ;  it  seemed  that  all 
the  water-supply  of  the  city  and  all  the 
soap  in  the  state  would  scarce  suffice  to 
cleanse  it,  it  had  been  so  long  a  clear- 
ing-house of  dingy  secrets  and  a  factory 
of  sordid  fraud.  And  now  the  comer 
was  untenanted  ;  some  judge,  like  a  care- 
ful housewife,  had  knocked  down  the 
web,  and  the  bloated  spider  was  scut- 
tling elsewhere  after  new  victims.  I  had 
of  late  (as  I  have  said)  insensibly  taken 
sides  with  Carthew  ;  now  when  his 
enemy  was  at  his  heels,  my  interest  grew 
more  warm  ;  and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I 
could  not  help.  The  drama  of  the  Fly- 
ing Scud  was  entering  on  a  new  phase. 
It  had  been  singular  from  the  first  :  it 
promised  an  extraordinary  conclusion  ; 
and  I  who  had  paid  so  much  to  learn  the 
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beginning,  might  pay  a  little  more  and 
see  the  end.  I  hngered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, indemnifying  myself  after  the 
hardships  of  the  cruise,  spending  money, 
regretting  it,  continually  promising  de- 
parture for  the  morrow.  Why  not  go 
indeed,  and  keep  a  watch  upon  Bellairs  ? 
If  I  missed  him,  there  was  no  harm 
done,  I  was  the  nearer  Paris.  If  I  found 
and  kept  his  trail,  it  was  hard  if  I  could 
not  put  some  stick  in  his  machinery, 
and  at  the  worst  I  could  promise  myself 
interesting  scenes  and  revelations. 

In  such  a  mixed  humor,  I  made  up 
what  it  pleases  me  to  call  my  mind,  and 
once  more  involved  myself  in  the  story 
of  Carthew  and  the  Flying  Scud.  The 
same  night  I  wrote  a  letter  of  farewell 
to  Jim  ;  the  morrow  saw  me  in  the  ferry- 
boat ;  and  ten  days  later,  I  was  walk- 
ing the  hurricane  deck  on  the  City  of 
Denver.  By  that  time  my  mind  was 
pretty  much  made  down  again,  its  nat- 
ural condition  :  I  told  myself  that  I  was 
bound  for  Paris  or  Fontainebleau  to 
resume  the  study  of  the  arts  ;  and  I 
thought  no  more  of  Carthew  or  Bellairs, 
or  only  to  smile  at  my  own  fondness. 
The  one  I  could  not  serve,  even  if  I 
wanted  ;  the  other  I  had  no  means  of 
finding,  even  if  I  could  have  at  all  in- 
fluenced him  after  he  was  found. 

And  for  all  that,  I  was  close  on  the 
heels  of  an  absurd  adventure.  My 
neighbor  at  table  that  evening  was  a 
'Frisco  man  whom  I  knew  slightly.  I 
found  he  had  crossed  the  plains  two 
days  in  front  of  me,  and  this  was  the 
first  steamer  that  had  left  New  York  for 
Europe  since  his  arrival.  Two  days 
before  me,  meant  a  day  before  Bellairs  ; 
and  dinner  was  scarce  done  before  I  was 
closeted  with  the  person. 

"Bellairs?"  he  repeated.  "Not  in 
the  saloon,  I  am  sure.  He  may  be  in 
the  second  class.  The  lists  are  made 
out,  but— HuUo  !  '  Harry  D.  Bellairs  ? ' 
That  the  name?  He's  there  right 
enough." 

And  the  next  morning  I  saw  him  on 
the  forward  deck,  sitting  in  a  chair,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  a  shabby  puma  skin 
rug  about  his  knees  :  the  picture  of 
respectable  decay.  Off  and  on,  I  kept 
him  in  my  eye.  He  read  a  good  deal, 
he  stood  and  looked  upon  the  sea,  he 
talked  occasionally  with  his  neighbors, 


and  once  when  a  child  fell  he  picked  it 
up  and  soothed  it.  I  dainned  him  in  my 
heart ;  the  book,  which  I  was  sure  he 
did  not  read — the  sea,  for  which  I  was 
ready  to  take  oath  he  was  indifferent — 
the  child,  whom  I  was  certain  he  would 
as  lieve  have  tossed  overboard  —  all 
seemed  to  me  elements  in  a  theatrical 
performance  ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  he 
was  already  nosing  after  the  secrets  of 
his  fellow-passengers.  I  took  no  pains 
to  conceal  myself,  my  scorn  for  the 
creature  being  as  strong  as  my  disgust. 
But  he  never  looked  my  way,  and  it  was 
night  before  I  learned  he  had  observed 
me. 

I  was  smoking  by  the  engine-room 
door,  for  the  air  was  a  little  sharp,  when 
a  voice  rose  close  beside  me  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Dodd  ?  "  it 
said. 

"  That  you,  BeUairs  ?  "  I  replied. 

"  A  single  word,  sir.  Your  presence 
on  this  ship  has  no  connection  with  our 
interview  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  have  no 
idea,  Mr.  Dodd,  of  returning  upon  your 
determination  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  I ;  and  then,  seeing  he 
still  lingered,  I  was  polite  enough  to 
add  "  Good-evening  ; "  at  which  he 
sighed  and  went  away. 

The  next  day,  he  was  there  again  with 
the  chair  and  the  puma  skin  ;  read  his 
book  and  looked  at  the  sea  with  the 
same  constancy  ;  and  though  there  was 
no  child  to  be  picked  up,  I  observed 
him  to  attend  repeatedly  on  a  sick 
woman.  Nothing  fastens  suspicion  like 
the  act  of  watching  ;  a  man  spied  upon 
can  hardly  blow  his  nose  but  we  accuse 
him  of  designs  ;  and  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  go  forward  and  see  the 
woman  for  myself.  She  was  poor, 
elderly,  and  painfully  plain ;  I  stood 
abashed  at  the  sight,  felt  I  owed  Bellairs 
amends  for  the  injusticeof  my  thoughts, 
and  seeing  him  standing  by  the  rail  in 
his  usual  attitude  of  contemplation, 
walked  up  and  addressed  him  by  name. 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  the  sea," 
said  I. 

"I  may  really  call  it  a  passion,  Mr. 
Dodd,"  he  replied.  "  And  the  tall  cata- 
ract haunted  me  like  a  passion,"  he  quot- 
ed. "  I  never  weary  of  the  sea,  sir. 
This  is  my  first  ocean  voyage.     I  find  it 
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a  glorious  experience."  And  once  more 
my  disbarred  lawyer  dropped  into  po- 
etry :  "  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue 
ocean,  roll !  " 

Though  I  had  learned  the  piece  in  my 
reading- book  at  school,  I  came  into  the 
world  a  little  too  late  on  the  one  hand 
— and  I  daresay  a  little  too  early  on  the 
other — to  think  much  of  Byron  ;  and 
the  sonorous  verse,  prodigiously  well 
dehvered,  struck  me  with  surprise. 

"  You  are  fond  of  poetry,  too  ? "  I 
asked. 

*'  I  am  a  great  reader,"  he  replied. 
"At  one  time  I  had  begun  to  amass 
quite  a  small  but  well  selected  library  ; 
and  when  that  was  scattered,  I  still 
managed  to  presei-ve  a  few  volumes — 
chiefly  of  pieces  designed  for  recitation 
— which  have  been  my  travelling  com- 
panions." 

"Is  that  one  of  them?"  I  asked, 
pointing  to  the  volume  in  his  hand. 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  showing  me  a 
translation  of  the  Sorroivs  of  Werther, 
"that  is  a  novel  I  picked  up  some  time 
ago.  It  has  afforded  me  great  pleasure, 
though  immoral." 

"  O,  immoral ! "  cried  I,  indignant  as 
usual  at  any  implication  of  art  and 
ethics. 

"  Surely  you  cannot  deny  that,  sir — 
if  you  know  the  book,"  he  said.  "  The 
passion  is  illicit,  although  certainly 
drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  pathos.  It 
is  not  a  work  one  could  possibly  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  lady  ;  which  is  to  be 
regretted  on  all  accounts,  for  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  strike  you  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me — as  a  depiction,  if  I  make 
myself  clear — to  rise  high  above  its 
compeers,  even  famous  compeers.  Even 
in  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  or  Haw- 
thorne, the  sentiment  of  love  appears  to 
me  to  be  frequently  done  less  justice 
to." 

"  You  are  expressing  a  very  general 
opinion,"  said  I. 

"  Is  that  so,  indeed,  sir  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  unmistakable  excitement. 
"Is  the  book  well  known?  and  who  was 
Go-eath  ?  I  am  interested  in  that,  be- 
cause upon  the  title-page  the  usual  ini- 
tials are  omitted,  and  it  runs  simply  '  by 
Go-eath.''  Was  he  an  author  of  distinc- 
tion ?   Has  he  written  other  works  ?  " 

Such  was  oui'  first  interview,  the  first 


of  many  ;  and  in  all  he  showed  the  same 
attractive  qualities  and  defects.  His 
taste  for  literature  was  native  and  un- 
affected ;  his  sentimentality,  although 
extreme  and  a  thought  ridiculous,  was 
plainly  genuine.  I  wondered  at  my  own 
innocent  wonder.  I  knew  that  Homer 
nodded,  that  Csesar  had  compiled  a  jest- 
book,  that  Turner  lived  by  preference 
the  life  of  Puggy  Booth,  that  Shelley 
made  paper  boats,  and  Wordsworth 
made  green  spectacles !  and  with  all 
this  mass  of  evidence  before  me,  I  had 
expected  Bellairs  to  be  entirely  of  one 
piece,  subdued  to  what  he  worked  in,  a 
spy  all  through.  As  I  abominated  the 
man's  trade,  so  I  had  expected  to  detest 
the  man  himself  ;  and  behold,  I  liked 
him.  Poor  devil !  he  was  essentially  a 
man  on  wires,  all  sensibility  and  tremor, 
brimful  of  a  cheap  poetry,  not  without 
parts,  quite  w^ithout  courage.  His  bold- 
ness was  despair  ;  the  gulf  behind  him 
thrust  him  on  ;  he  was  one  of  those  who 
might  commit  a  murder  rather  than 
confess  the  theft  of  a  postage-stamp.  I 
was  sure  that  this  coming  interview 
with  Carthew  rode  his  imagination  hke 
a  nightmare ;  when  the  thought  crossed 
his  mind,  I  used  to  think  I  knew  of  it, 
and  that  the  qualm  appeared  in  his  face 
visibly.  Yet  he  would  never  flinch  : 
necessity  stalking  at  his  back,  famine 
(his  old  pui'suer)  talking  in  his  ear  ;  and 
I  used  to  wonder  w^hether  I  most  ad- 
mired, or  most  desj^ised,  this  quivering 
heroism  for  evil.  The  image  that  oc- 
curred to  me  after  his  visit  was  just ;  I 
had  been  butted  by  a  lamb  ;  and  the 
phase  of  life  that  I  was  now  studying 
might  be  called  the  Revolt  of  a  Sheep. 

It  could  be  said  of  him  that  he  had 
learned  in  son'ow  what  he  taught  in 
song — or  wrong  ;  and  his  life  was  that 
of  one  of  his  victims.  He  was  bom 
in  the  back  paris  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  his  father  a  farmer,  who  became 
subsequently  bankrupt  and  went  West. 
The  la\\Ter  and  money-lender  who  had 
ruined  this  poor  family  seems  to  have 
conceived  in  the  end  a  feeling  of  re- 
morse ;  he  turned  the  father  out  in- 
deed, but  he  oftered,  in  compensation, 
to  charge  himself  with  one  of  the  sons  : 
and  Harry,  the  fifth  child  and  already 
sickly,  was  chosen  to  be  left  behind. 
He  made  himself  useful  in  the  office  ; 
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picked  up  the  scattered  rudiments  of  an 
education  ;  read  right  and  left ;  attended 
and  debated  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association ;  and  in  all  his  early 
years,  was  the  model  for  a  good  story- 
book. His  landlady's  daughter  was  his 
bane.  He  showed  me  her  photograph  ; 
she  was  a  big,  handsome,  dashing, 
dressy,  vulgar  hussy,  without  character, 
without  tenderness,  without  mind,  and 
(as  the  result  proved)  without  virtue. 
The  sickly  and  timid  boy  was  in  the 
house ;  he  was  handy  ;  when  she  was 
otherwise  unoccupied,  she  used  and 
played  with  him  :  Eomeo  and  Cressida ; 
till  in  that  dreary  life  of  a  poor  boy  in  a 
country  town,  she  grew  to  be  the  light 
of  his  days  and  the  subject  of  his  dreams. 
He  worked  hard,  Hke  Jacob,  for  a  wife  ; 
he  surpassed  his  patron  in  sharp  prac- 
tice ;  he  was  made  head  clerk  ;  and  the 
same  night,  encouraged  by  a  hundred 
freedoms,  deepened  by  the  sense  of  his 
youth  and  his  infirmities,  he  offered 
marriage,  and  was  received  with  laugh- 
ter. Not  a  year  had  passed,  before  his 
master,  conscious  of  growing  infirmi- 
ties, took  him  for  a  partner  ;  he  pro- 
posed again  ;  he  was  accepted  ;  led  two 
years  of  troubled  married  life ;  and 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  his  wife  had 
run  away  with  a  dashing  drummer,  and 
had  left  him  heavily  in  debt.  The  debt, 
and  not  the  drummer,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  hegira  ;  she  had  con- 
cealed her  liabiHties,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  bursting  forth,  she  was  weary 
of  Bellairs  ;  and  she  took  the  drummer 
as  she  might  have  taken  a  cat.  The 
blow  disabled  her  husband,  his  partner 
was  dead  ;  he  was  now  alone  in  the 
business,  for  which  he  was  no  longer 
fit ;  the  debts  hampered  him ;  bank- 
ruptcy followed ;  and  he  fled  from  city 
to  city,  falling  daily  into  lower  practice. 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  he  had  been 
taught,  and  had  learned  as  a  delightful 
duty,  a  kind  of  business  whose  highest 
merit  is  to  escape  the  commentaries  of 
the  bench  :  that  of  the  usurious  lawyer 
in  a  county  town.  With  this  training, 
he  was  now  shot,  a  penniless  stranger, 
into  the  deeper  gulfs  of  cities  ;  and  the 
result  is  scarce  a  thing  to  be  surprised 
at. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  your  wife  again  ?  " 
I  asked. 


He  displayed  a  pitiful  agitation.  "  I 
am  afraid  you  wiU  think  ill  of  me,"  he 
said. 

"  Have  you  taken  her  back  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  sir.  I  trust  I  have  too  much  self- 
respect,"  he  answered,  "  and,  at  least, 
I  was  never  tempted.  She  won't  come, 
she  dislikes,  she  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived a  positive  distaste  for  me,  and 
yet  I  was  considered  an  indulgent  hus- 
band." 

"You  are  still  in  relations,  then  ?"  I 
asked. 

"I  place  myself  in  your  hands,  Mr. 
Dodd,"  he  replied.  "  The  world  is  very 
hard ;  I  have  found  it  bitter  hard  my- 
self—  bitter  hard  to  live.  How  much 
worse  for  a  woman,  and  one  who  has 
placed  herself  (by  her  own  misconduct, 
I  am  far  from  denying  that)  in  so  un- 
fortunate a  position  !  " 

"In  short,  you  support  her?  "  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  I  cannot  deny  it.  I  practically  do," 
he  admitted.  "It has  been  a  mill-stone 
round  my  neck.  But  I  think  she  is 
grateful.     You  can  see  for  yourself." 

He  handed  me  a  letter  in  a  sprawling, 
ignorant  hand,  but  written  with  violet 
ink  on  fine,  pink  paper  with  a  mono- 
gram. It  was  very  foolishly  expressed, 
and  I  thought  (except  for  a  few  obvious 
cajoleries)  very  heartless  and  greedy  in 
meaning.  The  writer  said  she  had  been 
sick,  which  I  disbelieved  ;  declared  the 
last  remittance  was  all  gone  in  doctor's 
bills,  for  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  sub- 
stituting dress,  drink,  and  monograms  ; 
and  prayed  for  an  increase,  which  I  could 
only  hope  had  been  denied  her. 

"  I  think  she  is  really  grateful?"  he 
asked,  with  some  eagerness,  as  I  re- 
turned it. 

"  I  daresay,"  said  I.  "  Has  she  any 
claim  on  you  ?  " 

"  O,  no,  sir.  I  divorced  her,"  he  re- 
plied. "  I  have  a  very  strong  sense  of 
self-respect  in  such  matters,  and  I  di- 
vorced her  immediately." 

"What  sort  of  life  is  she  leading 
now?"  I  asked. 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  Mr.  Dodd. 
I  do  not  know.  I  make  a  point  of  not 
knowing ;  it  appears  more  dignified. 
I  have  been  very  harshly  criticised,"  he 
added,  sighing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  faUen  into 
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an  ignominious  intimacy  with  the  man 
I  had  gone  out  to  thwart.  My  pity  for 
the  creature,  his  admiration  for  myself, 
his  pleasure  in  my  society,  which  was 
clearly  unassumed,  were  the  bonds  with 
which  I  was  fettered  ;  perhaps  I  should 
add,  in  honesty,  my  own  iU-regulated 
interest  in  the  phases  of  life  and  human 
character.  The  fact  is  (at  least)  that  we 
spent  hours  together  daily,  and  that  I 
was  nearly  as  much  on  the  forward  deck 
as  in  the  saloon.  Yet  all  the  while  I 
could  never  forget  he  was  a  shabby 
trickster,  embarked  that  very  moment 
in  a  dirty  enterprise.  I  used  to  tell  my- 
self at  first  that  our  acquaintance  was  a 
stroke  of  art,  and  that  I  was  somehow 
fortifying  Carthew.  I  told  myself,  I 
say ;  but  I  was  no  such  fool  as  to  believe 
it,  even  then.  In  these  circumstances 
I  displayed  the  two  chief  qualities  of  my 
character  on  the  largest  scale — my  help- 
lessness and  my  instinctive  love  of  pro- 
crastination— and  fell  upon  a  course  of 
action  so  ridiculous  that  I  blush  when  I 
recall  it. 

We  reached  Liverpool  one  forenoon, 
the  rain  falling  thickly  and  insidiously 
on  the  filthy  town.  I  had  no  plans,  be- 
yond a  sensible  unwilUngness  to  let  my 
rascal  escape  ;  and  I  ended  by  going  to 
the  same  inn  with  him,  dining  with  him, 
walking  with  him  in  the  wet  streets,  and 
hearing  with  him  in  a  penny  gulf  that 
venerable  piece,  Tlie  Ticket-of-Leave  Man. 
It  was  one  of  his  first  visits  to  a  theatre, 
against  which  places  of  entertainment  he 
had  a  strong  prejudice  ;  and  his  innocent, 
pompous  talk,  innocent  old  quotations, 
and  innocent  reverence  for  the  character 
of  Hawkshaw  delighted  me  beyond  re- 
lief. In  charity  to  myself,  I  dweU  upon 
and  perhaps  exaggerate  my  pleasures. 
I  have  need  of  all  conceivable  excuses, 
when  I  confess  that  I  went  to  bed  with- 
out one  word  upon  the  matter  of  Car- 
thew, but  not  without  having  covenanted 
with  my  rascal  for  a  visit  to  Chester  the 
next  day.  At  Chester  we  did  the  ca- 
thedral, walked  on  the  walls,  discussed 
Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses — 
and  made  a  fresh  engagement  for  the 
morrow.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  forgotten,  how  long  these  travels 
were  continued.  We  ^^sited  at  least,  by 
singular  zigzags,  Stratford,  Warwick, 
Coventry,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Bath,  and 


Wells.  At  each  stage  we  spoke  duti- 
fully of  the  scene  and  its  associations  ; 
I  sketched,  the  Shyster  S2)outed  po- 
etry and  copied  epitaphs.  Who  could 
doubt  we  were  the  usual  Americans,  trav- 
elling with  a  design  of  self-improve- 
ment ?  Who  was  to  guess  that  one  was  a 
blackmailer,  trembling  to  approach  the 
scene  of  action  —  the  other  a  helpless, 
amateur  detective,  waiting  on  events. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  none 
occurred,  or  none  the  least  suitable  wdth 
my  design  of  protecting  Carthew.  Two 
trifles,  indeed,  completed,  though  they 
scarcely  changed  my  conception  of  the 
Shyster.  The  first  was  observed  in 
Gloucester,  where  we  spent  Sunday,  and 
I  proposed  we  should  hear  service  in  the 
cathedral.  To  my  surprise,  the  creature 
had  an  ism  of  his  own,  to  which  he  was 
loyal ;  and  he  left  me  to  go  alone  to  the 
cathedral — or  perhaps  not  to  go  at  all — 
and  stole  off  down  a  deserted  alley  to 
some  Bethel  or  Ebenezer  of  the  proper 
shade.  When  we  met  again  at  lunch,  I 
rallied  him,  and  he  grew  restive. 

"You  need  employ  no  circumlocutions 
with  me,  Mr.  Dodd,"  he  said,  suddenly. 
"  You  regard  my  behavior  from  an  un- 
favorable point  of  view  :  you  regard  me, 
I  much  fear,  as  hypocritical." 

I  was  somewhat  confused  by  the  at- 
tack. "  You  know  what  I  think  of  your 
trade,"  I  replied,  lamely  and  coarsely. 

"Excuse  me,  if  I  seem  to  press  the 
subject,"  he  continued,  "  but  if  you  think 
my  Ufe  erroneous,  would  you  have  me 
neglect  the  means  of  grace?  Because 
you  consider  me  in  the  WTong  on  one 
point,  would  you  have  me  place  myself 
on  the  wTong  in  aU  ?  Surely,  sir,  the 
church  is  for  the  sinner." 

"Did  you  ask  a  blessing  on  your 
present  entei'prise  ?  "  I  sneered. 

He  had  a  bad  attack  of  St.  Vitus,  his 
face  was  changed,  and  his  eyes  flashed. 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did  !  "  he  cried. 
"  I  prayed  for  an  unforiunate  man  and 
a  wretched  woman  whom  he  tries  to  sup- 
port." 

I  cannot  pretend  that  I  foimd  any 
repartee. 

The  second  incident  was  at  Bristol, 
where  I  lost  sight  of  my  gentleman  some 
hours.  From  this  eclipse,  he  returned 
to  me  with  thick  speech,  wandeiing  foot- 
steps,  and   a   back   all  whitened   with 
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plaster.  I  had  half  expected,  yet  I  could 
have  wept  to  see  it.  All  disabilities  were 
piled  on  that  weak  back — domestic  mis- 
fortune, nervous  disease,  a  displeasing 
exterior,  empty  pockets,  and  the  slavery 
of  vice. 

I  will  never  deny  that  our  prolonged 
conjunction  was  the  result  of  double 
cowardice.  Each  was  afraid  to  leave  the 
other,  each  was  afraid  to  speak,  or  knew 
not  what  to  say.  Save  for  my  ill-judged 
allusion  at  Gloucester,  the  subject  up- 
permost in  both  our  minds  was  buried. 
Carthew,  Stallbridge-le-Carthew,  Stall- 
bridge-Minster  —  which  we  had  long 
since  (and  severally)  identified  to  be  the 
nearest  station — even  the  name  of  Dor- 
setshire was  studiously  avoided.  And 
yet  we  were  making  progress  all  the 
time,  tacking  across  broad  England  Hke 
an  unweatherly  vessel  on  a  wind  ;  ap- 
proaching our  destination,  not  openly, 
but  by  a  sort  of  flying  sap.  And  at 
length,  I  can  scarce  tell  how,  we  were 
set  down  by  a  dilatory  butt- end  of  local 
train  on  the  untenanted  platform  of  Stall- 
bridge-Minster. 

The  town  was  ancient  and  compact  : 
a  domino  of  tiled  houses  and  walled 
gardens,  dwarfed  by  the  dispropor- 
tionate bigness  of  the  church.  From 
the  midst  of  the  thoroughfare  which 
divided  it  in  half,  fields  and  trees  were 
visible  at  either  end  ;  and  through  the 
sally-port  of  every  street,  there  flowed 
in  from  the  country  a  silent  invasion  of 
green  grass.  Bees  and  birds  appeared 
to  make  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
every  garden  had  its  row  of  hives,  the 
eaves  of  every  house  were  plastered  with 
the  nests  of  swallows,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  church  were  flickered  about  all 
day  long  by  a  multitude  of  wings.  The 
town  was  of  Roman  foundation  ;  and  as 
I  looked  out  that  afternoon  from  the  low 
windows  of  the  inn,  I  should  scarce  have 
been  surprised  to  see  a  centurion  coming 
up  the  street  with  a  fatigue  draft  of 
legionaries.  In  short,  StaUbridge-Min- 
ster  was  one  of  those  towns  which  ap- 
pear to  be  maintained  by  England  for 
the  instruction  and  delight  of  the  Ameri- 
can rambler  ;  to  which  he  seems  guided 
by  an  instinct  not  less  surprising  than 
the  setter's  ;  and  which  he  visits  and 
quits  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

I  was  not  at  all  in  the  humor  of  the 


tourist.  I  had  wasted  weeks  of  time 
and  accomphshed  nothing ;  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  the  engagement,  and  I  had 
neither  plans  nor  allies.  I  had  thrust 
myself  into  the  trade  of  private  provi- 
dence and  amateur  detective ;  I  was 
spending  money  and  I  was  reaping  dis- 
grace. All  the  time,  I  kept  telling  my- 
self that  I  must  at  least  speak  ;  that  this 
ignominious  silence  should  have  been 
broken  long  ago,  and  must  be  broken 
now.  I  should  have  broken  it  when  he 
first  proposed  to  come  to  Stallbridge- 
Minster  ;  I  should  have  broken  it  in  the 
train  ;  I  should  break  it  there  and  then, 
on  the  inn  doorstep,  as  the  omnibus 
rolled  off.  I  turned  toward  him  at  the 
thought ;  he  seemed  to  wince,  the  words 
died  on  my  lips,  and  I  proposed  instead 
that  we  should  visit  the  Minster. 

While  we  were  engaged  upon  this 
duty,  it  came  on  to  rain  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  tropics.  The  vault  re- 
verberated ;  every  gargoyle  instantly 
poured  its  full  discharge ;  we  waded 
back  to  the  inn,  ankle  deep  in  im- 
promptu brooks ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  sat  weatherbound,  hearkening 
to  the  sonorous  deluge.  For  two  hours 
I  talked  of  indifferent  matters,  labor- 
iously feeding  the  conversation ;  for 
two  hours  my  mind  was  quite  made  up 
to  do  my  duty  instantly — and  at  each 
particular  instant  I  postponed  it  till  the 
next.  To  screw  up  my  faltering  cour- 
age, I  called  at  dinner  for  some  spark- 
ling wine.  It  proved  when  it  came  to 
be  detestable  ;  I  could  not  put  it  to  my 
lips  ;  and  Bellairs,  who  had  as  much 
palate  as  a  weevil,  was  left  to  finish  it 
himself.  Doubtless  the  vdne  flushed 
him;  doubtless  he  may  have  observed 
my  embarrassment  of  the  afternoon  ; 
doubtless  he  was  conscious  that  we  were 
approaching  a  crisis,  and  that  that  even- 
ing, if  I  did  not  join  with  him,  I  must 
declare  myself  an  open  enemy.  At  least 
he  fled.  Dinner  was  done  ;  this  was  the 
time  when  I  had  bound  myself  to  break 
my  silence  ;  no  more  delays  were  to  be 
allowed,  no  more  excuses  received.  I 
went  upstairs  after  some  more  tobacco  ; 
which  I  felt  to  be  a  mere  necessity  in 
the  circumstances ;  and  when  I  returned, 
the  man  was  gone.  The  waiter  told  me 
he  had  left  the  house. 

The  rain  still  plumped,  like  a  vast 
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shower-bath,  over  the  deserted  town. 
The  night  was  dark  and  windless  :  the 
street  lit  glimmeringly  from  end  to  end, 
lamps,  house  windows,  and  the  reflec- 
tions in  the  rain-pools  all  contributing. 
From  a  public-house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  I  heard  a  harp  twang  and  a 
doleful  voice  upraised  in  the  "Larboard 
Watch,"  "  The  Anchor's  Weighed,"  and 
other  naval  ditties.  Where  had  my 
Shyster  wandered  ?  In  all  Hkeliliood  to 
that  lyrical  tavern  ;  there  was  no  choice 
of  diversion  ;  in  comparison  with  Stall- 
bridge-Minster  on  a  rainy  night,  a  sheep- 
fold  would  seem  gay. 

Again  I  passed  in  review  the  points 
of  my  interview,  on  which  I  was  always 
constantly  resolved  so  long  as  my  ad- 
versary was  absent  from  the  scene  :  and 
again  they  struck  me  as  inadequate. 
From  this  dispiriting  exercise  I  turned 
to  the  native  amusements  of  the  inn 
coffee-room,  and  studied  for  some  time 
the  mezzotints  that  frowned  upon  the 
wall.  The  railway  guide,  after  showing 
me  how  soon  I  could  leave  Stallbridge 
and  how  quickly  I  could  reach  Paris, 
failed  to  hold  my  attention.  An  illus- 
trated advertisement  book  of  hotels 
brought  me  very  low  indeed  ;  and  when 
it  came  to  the  local  paper,  I  could  have 
wept.  At  this  point,  I  found  a  passing 
solace  in  a  copy  of  Whittaker's  Alma- 
nac, and  obtained  in  fift}^  minutes  more 
information  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to 
use. 

Then  a  fresh  apprehension  assailed 
me.  Suppose  Bell  airs  had  given  me  the 
slip  ?  suppose  he  was  now  rolling  on  the 
road  to  Stallbridge-le-Carthew  ?  or  per- 
haps there  already  and  laying  before  a 
very  white-faced  auditor  his  threats  and 
propositions  ?  A  hasty  person  might 
have  instantly  pursued.  Whatever  I 
am,  I  am  not  hasty,  and  I  was  aware  of 
three  grave  objections.  In  the  first 
place,  I  could  not  be  certain  that  Bel- 
lairs  was  gone.  In  the  second,  I  had  no 
taste  whatever  for  a  long  drive  at  that 
hour  of  the  night  and  in  so  merciless  a 
rain.  In  the  third,  I  had  no  idea  how 
I  was  to  get  admitted  if  I  went,  and  no 
idea  what  I  should  say  if  I  got  admitted. 
"In  short,"  I  concluded,  "the  whole  sit- 
uation is  the  merest  farce.  You  have 
thrust  yourself  in  where  you  had  no  bus- 
iness and  have  no  power.     You  would 


be  quite  as  useful  in  San  Francisco  ;  far 
happier  in  Paris  ;  and  being  (by  the 
wrath  of  God)  at  Stallbridge-Minster, 
the  wisest  thing  is  to  go  quietly  to  bed." 
On  the  way  to  my  room,  I  saw  (in  a 
flash)  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago,  and  which  it  was  now  too  late 
to  think  of — written  to  Carthew,  I  mean, 
detailing  the  facts  and  describing  Bel- 
lairs,  letting  him  defend  himseK  if  he 
were  able,  and  giving  him  time  to  flee  if 
he  were  not.  It  was  the  last  blow  to 
my  self-respect ;  and  I  flung  myself  into 
my  bed  with  contumely. 

I  have  no  guess  what  hour  it  was, 
when  I  was  wakened  by  the  entrance  of 
Bellairs  carrying  a  candle.  He  had 
been  drunk,  for  he  was  bedaubed  with 
mire  from  head  to  foot ;  but  he  was  now 
sober  and  under  the  empire  of  some 
violent  emotion  which  he  controlled 
with  difficulty.  He  trembled  visibly ; 
and  more  than  once,  during  the  inter- 
view which  followed,  tears  suddenly  and 
silently  overflowed  his  cheeks. 

"  I  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  for 
this  untimely  visit,"  he  said.  "  I  make 
no  defence,  I  have  no  excuse,  I  have 
disgraced  myself,  I  am  properly  pun- 
ished ;  I  appear  before  you  to  appeal  to 
you  in  mercy  for  the  most  trifling  aid 
or,  God  help  me !  I  fear  I  may  go 
mad." 

"  What  on  earth  is  wrong  ?  "  I  asked. 

"I  have  been  robbed,"  he  said.  "I 
have  no  defence  to  offer ;  it  was  of  my 
own  fault,  I  am  projoerly  punished." 

"  But,  gracious  goodness  me  ! "  I 
cried,  "  who  is  there  to  rob  you  in  a 
place  like  this." 

"  I  can  form  no  opinion,"  he  replied. 
"I  have  no  idea.  I  was  lying  in  a  ditch 
inanimate.  This  is  a  degrading  confes- 
sion, sir  ;  I  can  only  say  in  self-defence 
that  perhaps  (in  your  good  natm-e)  you 
have  made  j^ourself  partly  responsible 
for  my  shame.  I  am  not  used  to  these 
rich  wines." 

"  In  what  form  was  your  money  ?  Per- 
haps it  may  be  traced,"  I  suggested. 

"  It  was  in  English  sovereigns.  I 
changed  it  in  New  Y'ork  ;  I  got  very 
good  exchange,"  he  said,  and  then,  with 
a  momentary  outbreak,  "God  in  heaven, 
how  I  toiled  for  it ! "  he  cried. 

"That  doesn't  sound  encouraging," 
said  I.     "It  may  be  worth  while  to  ap- 
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ply  to  the  police,  but  it  doesn't  sound  a 
hopeful  case." 

"  And  I  have  no  hope  in  that  direc- 
tion," said  Bellairs.  "My  hopes,  Mr. 
Dodd,  are  all  fixed  upon  yourself.  I 
could  easily  convince  you  that  a  small,  a 
very  small  advance,  would  be  in  the  nat- 
ure of  an  excellent  investment ;  but  I 
prefer  to  rely  on  your  humanity.  Our 
acquaintance  began  on  an  unusual  foot- 
ing ;  but  you  have  now  known  me  for 
some  time,  we  have  been  sometime — I 
was  going  to  say  we  had  been  almost 
intimate.  Under  the  impulse  of  in- 
stinctive sympathy,  I  have  bared  my 
heart  to  you,  Mr.  Dodd,  as  I  have  done 
to  few ;  and  I  believe — I  trust — I  may 
say  that  I  feel  sure  you  heard  me  with 
a  kindly  sentiment.  This  is  what 
brings  me  to  your  side  at  this  most  in- 
excusable hour.  But  put  yourself  in 
my  place  —  how  could  I  sleep  —  how 
could  I  dream  of  sleeping,  in  this  black- 
ness of  remorse  and  despair?  There 
was  a  friend  at  hand — so  I  ventured  to 
think  of  you  ;  it  was  instinctive  ;  I  fled 
to  your  side,  as  the  drowning  man 
clutches  at  a  straw.  These  expressions 
are  not  exaggerated,  they  scarcely  seem 
to  express  the  agitation  of  my  mind. 
And  think,  sir,  how  easily  you  can  re- 
store me  to  hope  and,  I  may  say,  to 
reason.  A  small  loan,  which  shall  be 
faithfully  repaid.  Five  hundred  dollars 
would  be  ample."  He  watched  me  with 
burning  eyes.  "  Four  hundred  would 
do.  I  believe,  Mr.  Dodd,  that  I  could 
manage  with  economy  on  two." 

"  And  then  you  will  repay  me  out  of 
Carthew's  pocket?"  I  said.  "I  am 
much  obliged.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  will  do :  I  will  see  you  on  board  a 
steamer,  pay  your  fare  through  to  San 
Francisco,  and  place  fifty  dollars  in  the 
purser's  hands,  to  be  given  you  in  New 
York. " 

He  drank  in  my  words  ;  his  face  rep- 
resented an  ecstasy  of  cunning  thought. 
I  could  read  there,  plaia  as  print,  that 
he  but  thought  to  overreach  me. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  in  'Frisco  ?  " 
he  asked.     "  I  am  disbarred,  I  have  no 

trade,    I    cannot   dig,   to   beg "  he 

paused  in  the  citation.  "  And  you  know 
that  I  am  not  alone,"  he  added,  "  others 
depend  upon  me." 

"  I  will   write   to   Pinkerton,"  I    re- 


turned. "  I  feel  sure  he  can  help  you 
to  some  employment,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, and  for  three  months  after  your 
arrival,  he  shall  pay  to  yourself  person- 
ally, on  the  first  and  the  fifteenth,  twenty- 
five  dollars." 

"  Mr.  Dodd,  I  scarce  believe  you  can 
be  serious  in  this  offer,"  he  replied. 
"Have  you  forgotten  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ?  Do  you  know  these  people 
are  the  magnates  of  the  section  ?  They 
were  spoken  of  to-night  in  the  saloon  ; 
their  wealth  must  amount  to  many  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  real  estate  alone  ;  their 
house  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  locality, 
and  you  offer  me  a  bribe  of  a  few  hun- 
dred!" 

"  I  offer  you  no  bribe,  Mr.  Bellairs,  I 
give  you  alms,"  I  returned.  "  I  will  do 
nothing  to  forward  you  in  your  hateful 
business  ;  yet  I  would  not  willingly  have 
you  starve." 

"  Give  me  a  hundred  dollars  then, 
and  be  done  with  it,"  he  cried. 

"I  will  do  what  I  have  said,  and 
neither  more  nor  less,"  said  I. 

"Take  care,"  he  cried.  "You  are 
playing  a  fool's  game  ;  you  are  making 
an  enemy  for  nothing  ;  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  this,  I  warn  you  of  it !  " 
And  then  with  one  of  his  changes, 
"  Seventy  dollars  —  only  seventy  —  in 
mercy,  Mr.  Dodd,  in  common  charity. 
Don't  dash  the  bowl  from  my  lips ! 
You  have  a  kindly  heart.  Think  of 
my  position,  remember  my  unhappy 
wife." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  her  be- 
fore," said  I.  "I  have  made  my  offer, 
and  I  wish  to  sleep." 

"  Is  that  your  last  word,  sir  ?  Pray 
consider  ;  pray  weigh  both  sides  :  my 
misery,  your  own  danger.  I  warn  you 
— I  beseech  you  ;  measure  it  well  before 
you  answer,"  so  he  half  pleaded,  half 
threatened  me,  with  clasped  hands. 

"  My  first  word,  and  my  last,"  said  I. 

The  change  upon  the  man  was  shock- 
ing. In  the  storm  of  anger  that  now 
shook  him,  the  lees  of  his  intoxication 
rose  again  to  the  surface  ;  his  face  was 
deformed,  his  words  insane  with  fury  ; 
his  pantomime  excessive  in  itself,  was 
distorted  by  an  access  of  St.  Vitus. 

"  You  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  inform 
you  of  my  cold  opinion,"  he  began, 
apparently  self-possessed,   truly  burst- 
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ing  with  rage,  "  when  I  am  a  glorified 
saint,  I  shall  see  you  howhng  for  a  drop 
of  water  and  exult  to  see  you.  That 
your  last  word  !  Take  it  in  your  face, 
you  spy,  you  false  friend,  you  fat  hyjjo- 
crite  !  I  defy,  I  defy  and  despise  and 
spit  upon  you  !  I'm  on  the  trail,  his 
trail  or  yours,  I  smell  blood,  I'll  follow 
it  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I'll  starve  to 
follow  it !  I'll  hunt  you  down,  hunt 
3''0u,  hunt  you  down  !  If  I  were  strong, 
I'd  tear  your  vitals  out,  here  in  this 
room — tear  them  out — I'd  tear  them 
out !     Damn,  damn,  damn  !     You  think 


me  weak  ?  I  can  bite,  bite  to  the  blood, 
bite  you,  hurt  you,  disgrace  you   ..." 

He  was  thus  incoherently  raging, 
when  the  scene  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  landlord  and  inn  servants  in 
various  degrees  of  deshabille,  and  to  them 
I  gave  my  temporaiy  lunatic  in  charge. 

''  Take  him  to  his  room,"  I  said,  "he's 
only  drunk." 

These  were  my  words  ;  but  I  knew 
better.  After  all  my  study  of  Mr.  Bel- 
lairs,  one  discovery  had  been  reserved 
for  the  last  moment :  that  of  his  latent 
and  essential  madness. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THIKD   PAPER. 


O  American  artist's 
work  is  more  wide- 
ly known  than  that 
of  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
The  subject  of  il- 
lustration is  never 
discussed  among 
his  compatriots 
without  the  introduction  of  his  name 
and  praise  for  his  achievements.  In  Eu- 
rope, not  only  in  England  where  he  has 
made  his  home  of  late,  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent, his  ability  is  recognized  by  artists 
and  critics  alike,  and  his  drawings  are 
ranked  with  the  best  that  modern  art 
has  to  show.  His  fame  is  wide-spread, 
and  his  talent  conceded  in  every  artis- 
tic centre  where  his  work  has  been 
seen.  But  though  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Abbey's  work  from  the  technical  point 
of  view  is  universall}^  admitted,  it  ap- 
peals most  strongl}'  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
in  its  sentimental  side.  The  subjects 
for  his  delightful  pictures  have  been 
found  mostly  in  English  songs  and  tales, 
and  he  has  realized,  as  no  one  else  has 
done,  the  ideal  of  the  EngHsh  girl  one 
thinks  of  as  walking  in  the  green  fields 
where 

-daisies  pied  and  violets  "bhie. 


And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  liue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 

Vol.  XI.— 34 


in  Shakespeare's  time  ;  or  she  who  in  bro- 
cade and  quilted  petticoat  flits  through 
the  wide  halls  and  up  and  down  the 
shadowy  staircases  of  the  old  country 
house  in  later  days.  The  clowns  and 
the  fine  gentlemen,  the  roaring  coun- 
try squires  and  hearty  serving  -  men, 
the  game-keepers,  butlers,  and  grooms, 
shepherds  and  milkmaids,  parsons  and 
housewives,  are  depicted  with  fine-edged 
wit  and  delicate  sensibility  to  individ- 
uality of  tvjDe,  and  all  are  seen  in  their 
appropriate  milieus,  in  meadows  and 
forests,  at  roadside  stiles  and  tavern- 
doors,  tap-room  and  chamber,  cottage 
and  hall,  just  as  we  might  have  fancied 
them  ourselves,  but  never  made  out  and 
set  before  us  in  such  delightful  form 
until  ]\Ir.  Abbey  gave  us,  with  his  sym- 
pathetic pen  and  brushes,  the  admirable 
drawings  with  which  he  has  illustrated 
the  poetry  of  Eobert  Herrick,  '  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "  As  You  Like  It," 
and  in  "Old  Songs,"  a  host  of  pretty 
ballads  and  quaint  bucolic  rhymes. 

In  "  Selections  from  the  Poetry  of 
Robert  Herrick,  witli  Drawings  by  Ed- 
win A.  Abbey,"  the  general  plan  of  the 
book  consists  in  printing  the  poems  on 
pages  facing  the  drawings  that  illustrate 
them,  though  there  are  many  shorter  ones 
that  are  not  accompanied  by  pictures. 
In  most  cases  the  verses  are  reprinted 
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in  decorative  characters  underneath  the 
drawings,  or  incorporated  in  a  tablet  or 
border,  or  other  setting  forming  part  of 
the  artist's  page.  In  other  places  again 
the  drawings  are  interspersed  in  the 
text,  but  in  these  the  lettering  is  not  in 
the  ordinary  type,  but  in  the  neat  Httle 
forms  Mr.  Abbey  adopts  that  are  sug- 
gestive of  the  hand  -  written  books  of 
the  ecrivains  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  greater  part  of  the  drawings,  and 
the  best  of  them,  are  made  with  pen 
and  ink,  though  in  the  tone-drawings 
Mr.  Abbey  uses  the  body-color  medium 


with  excellent  effect,  and  with  a  skill 
that  shows  him  to  be  entirely  at  ease  in 
its  manipulation.  In  such  pictures  as 
"  To  be  Merry,"'  where  a  smiling  group 
of  holiday-makers  is  coming  through 
the  blossoming  meadows,  Julia  ("  Upon 
Julia's  Clothes"),  and  "DeHght  in  Dis- 
order," it  is  plain  that  if  Mr.  Abbey  had 
confined  his  work  in  black  and  white  to 
tone-drawings  he  might  be  most  highly 
esteemed  and  deserve  to  rank  with  the 
cleverest  and  most  individual  of  illus- 
trators. But  though  his  work  in  this 
field  is  as   good   as  may  be   asked  for 


,-^' 


:<5*^V 


A  London   Street  Scene. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Joseph  Pennell  to  illustrate  "  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul" 

Macniillan  &"Co.) 


By  permission  of  Messrs. 
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(From  a  drawing  by  Howard  Pyle  to  illustrate  "  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood.") 

technically,  and  as  charming  in  expres-  pen.    His  methods  are  not  characterized 

sion  as  it  is  sympathetic  in  purpose,  his  by  the  boldness  and  vigor  that  mark  the 

high  reputation  has  been  gained  by  the  strongly  handled  studies  that  have  come 

wonderful  skill  with  which  he  interprets  down  to  us  from  some  of  the  old  mas- 

his  themes  with  the  simple  lines  of  the  ters,  who  used  the  pen  in  broad  decisive 
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fashion  to  indicate,  with  a  few  well-de- 
termined strokes,  the  contour  of  a  figure 
in  movement,  or  to  sketch  in  a  composi- 
tion. They  are  without  the  careful  ex- 
actness and  finish  tliat  belong  to  Meis- 
sonier's  admirable  work,  and  they  have 
but  little  in  common  with  the  dash 
and  impulse  of  Fortuny.  His  style  is 
self-contained,  but  not  so  staid  as  to  be 
lacking  in  gaiety  and  lightness,  delicate 
but  forceful,  firm  but  free  and  graceful. 
It  is  simple  and  wholesome,  because  it 
is  so  properly  seasoned,  like  the  perfect 


salad,  and  its  beauty  lies  in  its  perfect 
proportion  of  one  element  to  another, 
complete  by  the  unit}'  of  all  its  parts. 
And  how  exquisitely  it  is  adapted  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  quiet  idyls  in  the 
lines  of  the  simple  singer  of  the  joys  of 
rustic  life!  Take  the  drawings  to  "A 
Beucolick,  or  Discourse  of  Neatherds," 
"  Lallage  (with  cow-like  eyes) "  sitting 
with  arms  akimbo  on  the  stile,  "  The 
Equall  Umpire  I  shall  be,"  and  "  As 
wearie  not  o'ercome  by  either,"  the  two 
meriy  swains  and  the  maiden  footing  a 


"  A  Labor  of  Love." 
CFrom  a  paiuting  by  W.  T.  Smedlev.) 


King  Charles  of  Sweden. 
(From  a  painting  by  T.  de  Thulstrup.) 
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measure  on  the  grass  after  the  contest 
with  the  pipes  is  over.  With  what 
charm  the  character  of  the  country-folk 
is  given,  how  simply  and  sufficiently  the 
figures  are  drawn,  and  how  unmistak- 
ably the  notes  of  locality  and  epoch  are 
indicated  !    And  this  tall  fellow  "  in  gay 


should  fancy  them,  but  his  Rosalind  is 
not  Rosalind,  and  nobody  else.  In  the 
"  Comedy  of  Errors "  series  the  artist 
does  not  seem  to  be  at  home  in  the 
epoch,  and  there  is  a  hint  of  perfunctory 
treatment  in  more  than  one  of  the  eight 
or  nine  pictures.     In  the  drawings  for 


cloathes,"  in  "  Upon  Spur,"  who,  vain  as     "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  J//s.s-  Ilard- 


a  peacock,  passes  the  door  of  a  house 
where  there  is  a  woman  to  look  after 
him  with  admiring  glance — what  a  brave 
figure  for  Metzu  to  paint  if  he  had  been 
an  Englishman !  Mr,  Abbey  has  not 
even  seen  him,  but  he  has 
"  felt "  him,  and  he  makes 
us  a  picture  that  bears  in 
every  line  the  proof  of 
faithful  portraiture.  Here 
again  is  another  type  in 
the  "  Cobbler's  Catch,"  a 
pencil  drawing  by  the  way, 
equally  good  in  character, 
with  the  two  cobblers  and 
a  visitor  "drinking  round- 
ly ;  "  and  others  in  "The 
Schoolmaster,"  the  man 
who  is  "aged  now,"  the 
tinkers,  and  the  lovely  lit- 
tle picture,  "  Sick  is  An- 
thea,  sickly  is  the  Spring." 
There  is  humor,  quaint- 
ness,  or  grace  in  each  of 
these,  and  all  are  drawn 
with  consummate  art.  In 
"  Old  Songs "  there  are 
drawings  by  Mr.  Abbey 
that  in  spirit  as  in  charm 
resemble  those  in  the  Her- 
rick  series,  a  delightful  col- 
lection containing  some 
of  the  very  best  of  his 
work ;  but  we  have  not 
space  to  speak  of  them  in 
detail,  nor  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  "  As  You  Like  It  " 
and  "  The  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors." It  must  be  said, 
however,  of  the  drawings 
for  "As  You  Like  It" 
that,  though  they  seem 
technically  worthy  to  rank 
with  his  other  work,  they 
impress  less  with  regard 
to  character,  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  the  illustrations  for 
the  Herrick  poems  and  "  The  Old  Songs." 
Julia  and  Lallage  are  exactly  what  we 


castle  is  pre-eminently  good  in  character, 
as  we  form  an  ideal  of  her  from  the  play, 
and  Tony  Lumpkinis  Tony  Lumpkin  for 
all  the  world.  We  shall  look  in  vain 
through  Mr.  Abbey's  work  to  find  a  bet- 


"  He   heard  the  weak,   spasmodic   wail  of  another  Dolph." 

(From  a  drawinir  bv  A.  B.  Frost,  to  illustrate  "  The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House,"  published  in  Scribnkr's  Magazine.) 


ter  pen-drawing  than  the  one  of  the  sin- 
gle figure  of  Miss  Hardcasfic,  a  portrait 
in  the  7^6le,  so  to  speak,  and  a  picture 
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thai  is  in  itself  of  the  most  winning 
grace.  The  face  is  indicated  with  such 
a  very  few  lines  that  it  is  marvellous 
how  much  expression  there  is  in  it,  and 
it  is  exquisitely  modelled.  It  suggests 
color,   too,   and   is   clearly   different   in 


artist's  knowledge  is  of  what  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  with  the  pen  in  the  treatment 
of  a  composition  defined  by  an  enclos- 
ing line  like  the  frame  of  a  picture.  The 
light  is  admirably  disposed,  and  atmos- 
phere  is   Avell   suggested.     Nothing  in 


^i,uE^i(cR[f!IW,70r'" 


"The   Bookmaker." 
(From  an  unpublished  drawing  by  Frederic  Remington.) 


tone  from  the  loose  bow  of  the  hat- 
strings  at  the  neck,  though  that  is  put 
in  with  the  same  ink  and  the  same  pen, 
and  the  paper  is  left  blank,  as  it  is  in 
the  face  in  large  part,  and  texture  is 
given  only  by  the  direction  and  force  of 
the  lines.  The  hands,  with  the  fingers 
uncovered  by  the  mUaines  that  clothe 
the  arms  nearly  to  the  elbows,  are  as 
simply  indicated  as  the  face  and  as  full 
of  expression,  and  the  mantle  and  the 
quilted  petticoat  are  rendered  wdth 
breadth  and  freedom.  In  a  few  places 
the  lines  are  close  and  run  into  black, 
but  black  is  only  used  in  this  way  and 
not  in  splotches.  The  sparing  use  of 
black — its  absence  it  would  be  more 
near  the  truth  to  say — is  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  Mr.  Aibbey's  work,  and  he 
never  uses  it  in  masses.  A  beautifully 
arranged  interior  is  the  picture  of  the 
two  young  women  sitting  on  a  sofa,  and 
in  this  may  be  seen  how  complete  the 


the  surroundings  is  slurred  over,  every- 
thing is  in  its  proper  place,  and  yet  the 
figures  are  what  first  catch  the  eye  and 
absorb  the  interest.  To  do  this  is  a 
matter  much  less  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment in  painting  or  in  tone-draw- 
ing, and  we  have  only  to  look  at  almost 
every  other  man's  pen-drawing  to  see 
how  rare  it  is  that  we  can  find  a  picture 
that  approaches  such  a  one  as  this  by 
Mr.  Abbey  in  point  of  completeness  in 
detail  and  unity  of  effect.  In  the  draw- 
ing "  Then,  Ecod,  your  worship  must 
not  tell  the  story  of  Ould  Grouse  in  the 
gun-room,"  there  are  five  figures,  and  the 
arrangement — the  placing  of  Hardcastle 
doubled  up  with  laughter  in  his  chair 
at  one  end  of  the  composition,  and  the 
servants  in  a  row,  each  one  desiring  to 
show  his  appreciation  of  the  old  joke 
with  varied  expression  of  face  and  fig- 
ure— is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
illustration   may  be  made  by  an  artist 
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Diana. 
(From  an  unpublished  drawng  by  Chester  Loomis.) 


who  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  his 
text,  and  has  the  abihty  to  express  his 
conception  clearly  and  intelligently,  to 
be  found  anywhere.  The  scene  as  it  is 
given  in  the  play  is  realized  with  the  ut- 
most perfection  of  wit  and  understand- 
ing. In  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  there 
are  half  a  dozen  or  more  tone-drawings 
that  show,  as  does  some  of  his  earlier 
work,  how  well  Mr.  Abbey  can  express 
his  ideas  when  he  draws  with  the  brush. 
A  scene  in  an  old  English  inn,  with  the 
principal  figures  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  serv'ants  busying  about  the  supper 
at  the  hearth  fire  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
is  the  best  of  them,  and,  like  the  pen- 
drawing  first  mentioned,  admirable  in 
its  illustrative  intention  aside  from  its 
great  technical  merit.     Mr.  Abbey's  co- 


adjutor, Alfred  Parsons,  who  has  made 
some  very  tasteful  borders  and  head- 
and  tail-pieces  for  some  of  his  books,  is 
an  Englishman,  but  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor of  landscape-drawings  and  decorative 
pieces  to  the  American  magazines.  His 
treatment  of  flowers  and  plants  in  dec- 
orative style  is  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  for  artistic  feeling  and  consci- 
entious regard  for  truth,  and  his  land- 
scapes are  marked  by  much  quiet  beauty 
and  poetic  sentiment. 

Joseph  Pennell,  in  his  particular  field, 
is  the  most  skilful  pen-draughtsman  in 
the  world.  As  everybody  knows  who 
knows  anything  about  his  work  at  all, 
he  makes  pictures  of  architectural  sub- 
jects, cathedrals,  and  views  of  towns 
and  streets.     He  has  sometimes  strayed 
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into  the  fields  also,  and  there  are  enough 
drawings  that  partake  of  the  landscape 
element  from  his  hand  to  show  that  he 
can  do  that  sort  of  work  sympathetically 
and  well.  He  draws  with  delightful 
dash  and  sureness,  and  is  a  brilliant 
technician  in  several  mediums.  His 
wash-drawings  are  simple  and  direct 
in  method,  marked  by  a  fine  sense  of 
comprehension  of  things  seen  in  their 
ensemble,  and  a  rare  faculty  for  seizing 


upon  those  features  in  his  subject  that 
give  it  its  peculiar  character,  and  ac- 
centing them  to  make  them  "  tell,"  with- 
out suppressing  other  points,  and  he  is 
notably  clever  in  the  use  of  blacks.  He 
has  produced  so  much  that  is  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration  that  it  would 
require  a  long  article  to  review  the 
whole  of  his  work  adequately,  so  that 
we  are  forced  to  pass  over  a  great  deal 
that  is  interesting,  and  take  note  only 


"  The   Proposal." 
(From  an  unpublished  dra^ving  by  Albert  E.  Sterner.) 
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of  a  few  of  the  drawings  in  the  long  list  er  in  London  streets  or  old  houses  in 
that  bear  his  name.  Whether  at  Wells  Antwerp,  crowded  town  or  country  vil- 
or  Gloucester  or  Peterborough,  draw-    lage,  Mr.  Pennell  brings   to    his   work 


A   Portrait. 

(From  a  painting  by  Otto  11.  Bachcr.) 


ing  the  cathedrals  in  their  surroundings 
from  some  advantageous  point  of  view 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  towns,  or  near 
them  building  up  walls  and  towers  and 
arches,  or  inside  of  them  dealing  with 
cross-lights  and  dark  comers,  and  treat- 
ing difficult  proT)lems  of  perspective  and 
intricate  detail  of  line  and  mass  ;  whetli- 


the  most  astonishing  resources  in  the 
way  of  technical  expression,  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  appreciating  at  their  just 
value  the  traits  of  his  motives  that  puts 
his  drawings  on  a  very  high  level  as  re- 
gards artistic  achievement.  And  while 
they  possess  this  artistic  interest  they 
also  bear  in  themselves  the  evidence  of 
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faithful  transcription  of  facts ;  they  are 
not  only  beautiful  interpretations,  but 
also  trustworthy  records. 

When  one  attains  to  such  a  degree  of 
excellence  as  Mr.  Pennell,  the  inclina- 
tion to  look  about  him  to  try  to  see 
what  might  have  been  in  his  eye  while 
his  style  was  forming  itself  is  irresisti- 
ble ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  models 
have  most  influenced  him  in  arriving  at 
the  perfect  technique  of  which  he  is  a 
master.  Perhaps  he  has  learned  some- 
thing from  Meryon's  etchings  that  has 
helped  him  to  give  his  work  an  aspect — 
an  allure^  as  the  French  say — and  per- 
haps from  his  contemporaries,  Vierge 
and  Rico,  in  pen-drawing,  and  from  Jac- 
quemart  in  water-color  he  has  gathered 
some  hints.  He  must  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  methods  of  these  brilliant  ar- 
tists at  least,  though  his  own  develop- 
ment may  have  been  brought  to  com- 
pleteness without  them.  He  has  an  un- 
mistakably personal  style  in  his  work 
to-day,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it 
is  most  of  it  due  to  his  own  search  for 
truth,  his  determination  to  take  his 
tasks  seriously,  and  what  may  not  be 
attributed  to  innate  talent  is  certainly^/ 
the  result  of  hard  work  and  constant 
study  of  nature.  There  is  abundant 
proof  of  his  versatility  in  the  drawings 
of  the  English  cathedrals  in  the  Cen- 
tury, in  those  made  in  the  Musee  Plan- 
tin  at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  streets  of 
English  and  continental  towns,  and  to 
speak  of  them  in  detail  would  be  only 
to  praise  at  length  their  different  brill- 
iant qualities  as  they  appear,  now  in 
the  clear  rendering  of  an  eye-confusing 
pile  of  sculptured  stone-work ;  now  in 
the  complicated  mazes  of  arches,  but- 
tresses, and  roofs ;  in  a  vine-adorned 
wall,  with  thousands  of  little  bricks  ;  in 
the  intricate  patterns  of  a  screen  of  old 
leather ;  in  stone  and  iron  and  w^ood  and 
glass  and  plaster.  The  point  of  view  is 
always  chosen  to  give  the  motive  its 
most  characteristic  phase,  the  rendering 
always  comprehensive  in  detail  and  com- 
plete in  ensemble.  In  later  works  than 
this  there  are  yet  other  merits.  In  a 
book  of  pictures  of  London,  called 
"Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's,"  Mr.  Pen- 
nell shows,  along  with  his  great  skill 
in  drawing  buildings  and  monuments, 
a  skill  that  in  these  pages  is  finer  than 
Vol.  XI.— 35 


ever  in  technical  power,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  figures  in  his  drawings,  that 
he  has  become  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  intelligent  of  modern  illustrators 
of  scenes  of  town  life.  He  snatches  the 
movement  of  a  crowd,  and  puts  in  peo- 
ple, horses,  and  vehicles  with  spirit  and 
animation  ;  gives  with  what  seems  abso- 
lute truth,  in  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen, 
the  character  of  a  hundred  varying 
types,  and  infuses  into  his  rendering  of 
the  scene  before  him  a  look  of  actual- 
ity that,  while  it  is  in  no  sense  photo- 
graphic, is  as  faithful  as  the  instanta- 
neous photograph,  and  has  the  charm 
that  comes  only  from  the  intei'pretation 
of  facts  with  artistic  sensitiveness  to 
the  accents  that  most  denote  character 
and  expression.  Such  admirable  draw- 
ings of  the  kind  as  "Ludgate  Circus," 
"  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,"  "Chancery 
Lane,"  "  The  Strand,"  and  "  St.  Clement 
Danes,"  in  this  book  have  not  only  not 
been  made  by  anybody  else,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  any  that  could  be 
better.  They  attest  indisputably  Mr. 
Pennell's  right  to  rank  as  one  of  the 
very  cleverest  pen-draughtsmen,  and  one 
of  the  most  original  and  versatile  illus- 
trators in  all  modern  art. 

The  American  public  has  been  famil- 
iar for  more  than  twenty  years  with  the 
work  of  Charles  S.  Eeinhart  as  an  illus- 
trator [see  Frontispiece],  and  though 
since  he  went  abroad,  nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  he  has  also  become  well-known  as 
a  painter,  it  is  as  an  illustrator  that  we 
wish  to  consider  him  here.  His  meth- 
ods of  drawing  in  black  and  white  are 
those  that  are  acquired  only  by  long  ex- 
perience in  working  for  reproduction, 
and  his  pen  and  pencil  drawings  have 
always  retained  a  certain  character  that 
belongs  more  to  the  work  of  the  artist 
who  uses  the  point  habitually  than  the 
brush.  Mr.  Eeinhart  possesses  a  facility 
in  pen -drawing  that  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  mentioned  as  the  first 
distinguishing  quahty  in  his  work.  It 
is  apparent  in  all  his  drawings,  which 
always  look  as  if  they  had  been  easily 
done,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  see  one  that 
has  the  slightest  suggestion  of  having 
been  retouched  or  worked  over.  There 
is  more  sureness  and  vigor  in  some  of 
them  than  in  others,  but  there  is  clum- 
siness in  none.    AYith  this  facihty  in  exe- 
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cution,  and  marked  ability  to  seize  and 
represent  character  in  the  figure,  he  is 
well  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  most 
service  to  the  illustrator,  and  he  is  said 
to  be  a  very  rapid  workman.  He  has 
signed  a  great  number  of  dra-^ings  treat- 
ing widely  diversified  subjects,  all  of 
them  showing  directness  and  simplicity 
of  method.  A  large  part  of  his  work 
consists  of  single  drawings,  but  he  is 
also  the  author  of  numerous  series  of 
illustrations  to  stories  and  descriptive 
magazine  articles,  of  which  those  for 
"  Their  Pilgrimage,"  "At  the  Eed  Glove," 
"  Americans  Abroad,"  "  A  Little  Swiss 
Sojourn,"  and  "  The  Pretty  Sister  of 
Jose,"  are  among  the  best  known  and 
the  most  representative.  His  American 
types,  no  matter  in  what  surroundings 
we  may  happen  to  find  them  placed,  are 
always  easil}'  recognizable,  and  that  with- 
out any  hint  of  caricature,  which  many  of 
our  illustrators  verge  closely  upon  when 
attempting  to  hit  off  race  characteris- 
tics. In  an  admirable  series  of  studies 
in  crayon,  of  prominent  figures  among 
German  statesmen  and  politicians,  the 
"Reichstag  Sketches,"  ]VIi\  Reinhart's 
cleverness  in  the  portrayal  of  character 
is  especially  well  shown,  and  the  exe- 
cution is  incisive  and  virile  when  he 
uses  the  pen  ;  and  though  he  formerly 
worked  principally  in  other  mediums, 
his  most  recent  and  best  work  consists 
of  pen-drawings.  His  style  is  bold  and 
frank,  and  he  secures  his  results  by  the 
simplest  means,  using  long  sweeping 
strokes,  or  quick  sharp  ones,  as  his  mo- 
tive varies  and  the  needs  of  expression 
require,  rarely  cross-hatching,  and  striv- 
ing for  breadth  of  effect  in  black  and 
white  as  such,  rather  than  the  sugges- 
tion of  color.  He  varies  his  technique 
somewhat  according  to  the  character  of 
his  subjects,  but  always  sticks  closely  to 
facts.  His  personages  invariably  look 
natural,  and  when  he  has  a  number  of 
them  to  put  in  one  composition  they 
look  as  if  they  belonged  there.  When 
he  has  settled  upon  his  arrangement  and 
made  his  observations  as  to  character, 
the  completion  of  the  drawing  must  be 
for  Mr.  Reinhart  an  easier  task  than  for 
most  draughtsmen,  for  his  work,  while 
it  bears  no  suggestion  of  mechanical  ex- 
ecution, seems  to  have  been  done  with 
the  greatest   ease.      It  may  have  been 


very  much  harder  to  do  than  it  appears 
to  have  been,  but  in  this  freedom  and 
right  facility  is  found  much  of  the  charm 
that  distinguishes  it. 

What  Mr.  Abbey  has  done  in  the  re- 
construction of  seventeenth-century  life 
and  manners  in  England  has  been  done 
by  Howard  Pyle,  in  America,  in  his 
pictures  of  colonial  days,  and  in  many 
cases  he  has  been  his  own  author,  find- 
ing in  old  tales  and  town-history  the 
material  for  interesting  descriptive  ar- 
ticles and  short  stories,  which  he  has 
illustrated  with  the  scholarly  taste  of 
the  antiquarian,  artistic  ability  of  a  high 
order  and  sound  technical  treatment. 
His  drawings  are  made  generally  in 
gouache  or  in  oil-color,  and  are  among 
the  best  examples  of  effective  composi- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
American  illustration.  When  he  works 
with  the  pen,  as  he  has  in  the  drawings 
for  "  The  Wonder  Clock"  and  "  Otto  of 
the  Silver  Hand,"  he  shows  a  curiously 
na'we  method  that  reminds  us  of  the 
early  Germans,  and  that  is  as  far  re- 
moved as  anything  well  could  be  from 
the  tendencies  of  other  men  of  to-day. 
♦Of  course  this  adaptation  of  a  primitive 
style  may  be  criticised  as  being  unpro- 
gressive  and  lacking  in  originality,  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Pyle  has 
put  into  his  adaptation  much  that  is 
his  own,  and  that  the  artists  from  whom 
he  has  taken  his  model  did  not  possess, 
because  modern  study  has  taken  other 
directions  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  free  one's  self  from  the  influence  of 
what  is  going  on  in  one's  immediate 
surroundings.  As  in  some  of  Mr.  Yed- 
der's  work,  where  he  seems  to  have  ab- 
sorbed a  certain  modicum  of  ancient 
ways,  the  decorative  side  of  these  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  Pyle  is  both  curious  and 
pleasing.  In  his  pictures  of  episodes  in 
the  Revolution,  colonial  life,  and  in  some 
where  the  subjects  are  English,  as  in 
the  interesting  series  depicting  the  tri- 
umphs and  vicissitudes  of  chap-book 
heroes,  we  do  not  find  the  study  of  in- 
dividual character  made  as  much  of  as 
might  be  wished  in  all  cases  ;  but  the 
excellence  of  Mr.  Pyle's  illustrations 
does  not  lie  especially  in  the  possession 
of  that  quality.  Without  being  so  per- 
sonally distinct  as  Mr.  Abbey's  English 
folk,  for  examj^le,  his  figures  are  easily 
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identifiable  by  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  types  of  the  epoch,  and  in  the  mat- 
ter of  costume  and  mise-en-scene  there 
is  no  reproach  to  make.  Above  all,  Mr. 
Pyle  excels  in  composition,  and  there 
are  very  few  among  the  many  drawings 
from  his  hand  that  are  not  remarkable 
for  effective  arrangement.  Ingenious 
grouping,  dramatic  concentration  of  in- 
terest on  the  principal  figures,  and  clever 
management  of  light  and  shade  to  give 
his  compositions  breadth  and  unity  of 
effect,  are  the  qualities  that  most  dis- 
tinguish his  work.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  are  among  the  most  essential 
ones  in  picture-making,  and  experience 
has  taught  him  how  to  make  the  most 
of  them  to  secure  good  results  in  repro- 
duction, that  ever  -  important  consider- 
ation to  the  illustrator. 

It  might  with  justice  be  said  that 
the  architectural  character  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  that  character  that  is  so 
marked  in  Paris  for  instance,  is  a  thing 
that  we  do  not  really  know  very  much 
about ;  for,  except  in  the  residence  por- 
tions of  the  town,  the  buildings  are  so 
covered  up  with  ugly  signs,  and  the  vis- 
ta of  the  streets  is  so  obstructed  with 
poles  and  wires  and  elevated  railways 
that  the  effect  of  roof-lines  is  lost.  Sin- 
gle groups  of  buildings,  even,  cannot 
be  seen,  and  their  character  appreciat- 
ed as  they  might  be  if  the  streets  were 
cleared  and  the  walls  stripped  of  the 
huge,  sprawHng,  and  protruding  signs 
that  shock  the  eye  at  every  point.  The 
inhabitants  of  New  York  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  improvement  it  would 
make  in  the  appearance  of  their  city 
if  they  could  once  see  it  with  these 
unsightly  features  obliterated  and  the 
streets  well  cleared  of  encumbering  rub- 
bish. There  are  some  quarters  of  the 
town,  however,  that  have  a  certain  pic- 
turesqueness  in  their  very  untidiness, 
and  others  that  are  quite  remarkable 
for  urban  beauty,  such  as  Madison  and 
Washington  Squares  and  the  lower  end 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  in  the  Park  and 
the  harbor  there  are  delightful  subjects 
for  the  illustrator  of  city  life.  Fine  ef- 
fects are  seen  sometimes,  particularly 
on  a  rainy  day  or  at  sunset,  about  the 
City  Hall  Park,  and  the  whole  city  is  in- 
teresting when  it  is  clad  in  snow.  The 
people  in  our  streets  have  infinite  va- 


riety of  type,  and  though  a  New  York 
crowd  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  ele- 
ments that  make  a  continental  rassem- 
blement  so  picturesque,  there  is  no  lack 
of  material  for  character  study  and 
abundant  opjjortunity  in  the  constantly 
changing  panorama  on  Broadway  and 
the  other  great  thoroughfares  for  mod- 
em picture-making.  Mr.  Chase's  work 
in  the  parks  has  been  mentioned,  and 
other  artists,  notably  Mr.  Hassam,  have 
found  material  within  the  city's  borders 
for  charming  pictures,  as  De  Nittis  and 
Jean  Beraud  have  done  in  Paris. 

Of  the  great  number  of  illustrators 
of  New  York  life  whose  work  apj^ears 
in  the  current  periodicals  William  T. 
Smedley  and  T.  de  Thulstrup,  by  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  their  produc- 
tions, first  claim  attention.  ^Mr.  Smed- 
ley, who  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
younger  American  artists,  and  a  water- 
color  painter  whose  pictures  are  nota- 
ble for  refinement  and  cleverness  in  exe- 
cution, has  been,  since  he  entered  the 
field  of  illustration,  a  close  student  of 
character.  His  pictures  of  New  Eng- 
land hfe,  which  were  among  the  first 
things  he  exhibited,  gave  him  a  reputa- 
tion with  his  fellow  -  artists,  who  recog- 
nized in  him  a  hardy  sj^ecimen  of  a 
genus  the  pubhc  is  constantly  clamor- 
ing for — the  American  genre  painter. 
With  study  and  travel  abroad  his  work 
has  improved  in  technical  exj^ression, 
and  since  his  return  to  New  York,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  he  has  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  illustration.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  our  draughtsmen  to- 
day, and  one  of  those  best  fitted  by 
temperament  and  training  to  excel  in 
the  field  in  which  he  is  rapidly  attain- 
ing to  supremacy.  He  uses  all  me- 
diums that  are  fit  for  reproduction,  but 
works  most  with  the  brush.  His  draw- 
ing of  the  figure  shows  more  serious- 
ness and  a  bettex  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion than  we  are  wont  to  find  even  in 
the  work  of  men  who  treat  more  pre- 
tentious subjects  in  illustration  than 
he.  He  shows  a  very  just  appreciation 
of  values,  and  his  groups  are  strikingly 
effective  and  true  to  life. 

Mr.  de  Thulstrup  manages  a  large 
drawing,  with  complete  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  a  realistic  ensemble.  Pro- 
cessions, public  gatherings,  receptions. 
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and  dinners,  soldiers  on  land  and  sailors 
in  their  ships  (for  Mr.  de  Thulstrup,  as 
well  as  being  an  illustrator  of  city  scenes 
reaches  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  subjects,  and  "  makes  up  "  admirably 
from  photographic  suggestions),  coach- 
ing-meets in  the  park,  pohtical  reunions 
in  the  squares,  crowds  at  the  bulle- 
tin-boards, the  rush  of  business  in  the 
streets  and  of  fashion  on  the  avenues,  are 
all  truthfully  represented  by  this  pro- 
lific and  versatile  draughtsman,  and  their 
characteristic  features  depicted  with  an 
observation  that  embraces  great  things 
and  small,  from  a  wide  shadow  that 
covers  half  of  his  picture,  or  a  concen- 
trating light  that  throws  a  group  into 
strong  relief,  to  the  glint  of  the  sun  on 
a  brass  button,  or  the  twist  of  a  whip- 
lash in  the  air.  City  life  in  some  of  its 
i:)hases  has  been  well  illustrated  by  Ar- 
thur B.  Frost,  who,  however,  has  made 
the  reputation  he  enjoys  as  one  of  the 
best  delineators  of  American  character 
in  the  portrayal  of  scenes  that  belong 
distinctly  to  the  life  that  dwellers  in  the 
great  cities  see  little  of  except  it  be 
when  they  make  a  summer  excursion  to 
some  of  the  small  country  towns,  and 
then  they  see  it  superficially,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Frost  does,  from  the  inside.  He 
is  a  pen  draughtsman  of  ability,  with  a 
sober,  careful  manner  of  working  that  is 
painstaking  without  being  labored,  and 
his  compositions  show  that  he  is  a  com- 
petent hand  at  arrangement. 

The  cavalryman,  the  Indian,  the  scout, 
the  miner,  and  the  ranchman  have  fur- 
nished Frederic  Remington  with  sub- 
jects that  he  illustrates  with  much  vigor 
of  line  and  striking  efiect.  His  draw- 
ing of  horses  in  motion  is  spirited,  and 
even  if  it  is  exaggerated  sometimes, 
there  is  always  a  general  look  of  truth 
and  life  and  dash.  In  his  pictures  of 
life  on  the  plains,  and  of  Indian  fight- 
ing, he  has  almost  created  a  new  field 
in  illustration,  so  fresh  and  novel  are 
his  characterizations  ;  and  the  hot,  sandy 
plains,  with  soldiers  marching  doggedly 
under  the  burning  sun,  the  vast  prairies 
with  the  cow-boys  in  lonely  watch  over 
their  herds,  the  frontier  towns  with 
their  motley  population  of  whites  and 
half-breeds,  are  realized  as  they  have 
never  been  before.  It  is  a  fact  that  ad- 
mits of  no  question  that  Eastern  people 


have  formed  their  conceptions  of  what 
the  Far-Western  life  is  like,  more  from 
what  they  have  seen  in  Mr.  Eemington's 
pictui-es  than  from  any  other  source, 
and  if  they  went  to  the  West  or  to  Mex- 
ico they  would  expect  to  see  men  and 
places  looking  exactly  as  Mr.  Reming- 
ton has  drawn  them.  Those  who  have 
been  there  are  authority  for  saying  that 
they  would  not  be  disappointed. 

The  soldier's  life  in  the  Eastern  bar- 
racks, as  well  as  on  the  plains,  is  faith- 
fully depicted  by  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum, 
whose  drawings  are  especially  notable 
for  accuracy  in  all  that  concerns  mili- 
tary equipment  and  military  tradition. 
His  illustration  is  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  the  life  of  the  United  States 
soldier,  and  he  has  given  us  interesting 
pictures  of  French  and  German  and 
English  armies  in  their  manoeuvres  and 
on  the  march,  describing  them  as  well, 
in  entertaining  fashion,  in  a  series  of 
articles  recording  his  impressions  while 
in  their  company,  and  sharing  their  offi- 
cers' mess.  In  his  excellent  pictures 
made  on  a  cruise  with  the  White  Squad- 
ron, he  has  done  as  much  for  the  navy 
as  he  had  done  before  for  the  army,  and 
he  has  found  material  for  illustration  in 
yet  other  fields.  His  best  work  is  done 
in  tone,  and  though  broad  enough  in 
effect  to  deserve  commendation  in  that 
respect,  his  most  important  service  has 
been  in  the  faithful  presentation  of  the 
thousand  things  that  make  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  soldier's  life  one  of  unremit- 
ting study,  and  require  in  the  artist 
special  aptitude  to  embody  them  in  a 
form  that  shall  be  picturesque  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  the  slightest  re- 
proach from  professional  criticism. 

In  such  a  master  of  pen-drawing  as 
Alfred  Brennan,  whose  style  is  most  in- 
dividual, and  whose  invention  is  fertile 
and  full  of  odd  conceit ;  in  such  other 
capable  pen-draughtsmen  as  C.  D.  Gib- 
son, who  possesses  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  an  illustrator,  and  gives 
promise  in  his  work  of  even  better 
things  than  he  has  yet  done  ;  in  Ches- 
ter Loomis,  George  Wharton  Edwards, 
John  A.  Mitchell,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Al- 
bert E.  Sterner,  Otto  H.  Bacher,  and  E. 
W.  Kemble,  we  have  a  body  of  men 
who,  each  in  his  way,  offer  something 
to  commend  in  point  of  execution,  and 
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The    Dear  Girls." 
(From  a  drawing  by  S.  W.  Van  Schaick,  by  permission  of  the  publi^^hers  of  Life.) 


something  of  special  interest  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
which  incHnation  or  the  exigencies  of 
professional  work  incite  them  to  por- 
tray. The  sympathetic  landsca^^e  and 
plant  drawings  of  W.  Hamilton  Gib- 
son, the  clever  scenes  of  modern  life  by 
A.  B.  Wenzell,  Wilson  de  Meza,  and  8, 
W.  Van  Schaick,  the  vigorous  pictures 
of  the  ways  of  seafaring  men  by  M. 
J.  Burns,  the  versatile  productions  of 
Harry  Fenn,  the  virile  and  character- 
istic point  -  drawings  by  Arthur  Jule 
Goodman,  the  varied  and  competent 
work  of  William  H.  Shelton,  Allen  C. 
Bedwood,  J.  D.  Woodward,  Mary  Hal- 
lock  Foote,  Alice  Barber,  Charles  Gra- 
ham, J.  O.  Davidson,  and  others,  might 
all  be  made  topics  for  extended  com- 
ment if  our  object  were  only  to  consider 


individual  performances.  But  we  have 
been  chiefly  concerned  with  the  condi- 
tion of  illustrative  art  as  a  whole,  in 
our  day,  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
not  been  our  aim  to  look  backward  for 
the  causes  that  have  led  up  to  its  pres- 
ent development  nor  to  predict  its  place 
in  the  world's  art  in  the  future.  We 
are  quite  justified  in  saying,  however, 
that  if  our  draughtsmen  abide  by  the 
precept  that  whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,  and  bring  to 
their  work,  as  some  of  those  we  have 
mentioned  have  done,  the  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  the  honest  search  for 
truth  to  nature  that  mark  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  American  painters  and 
sculptors,  they  will  have  little  to  fear  in 
comparison  with  contemporary  illustra- 
tion anvwhere  else. 
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II.  THE  OPERA,  THE  OPERA-COMIQUE,  AND  THE  CONSERVATOIRE. 


By  IVilliam  F.  Apthorp. 


MANY  people  who  have  liad  oc- 
casion to  consult  Clement  and 
Larousse's  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Operas,"  must  have  been  somewhat  puz- 
zled at  times  by  the  seeming  multiplicity 
of  Paris  opera-houses  mentioned  in  that 
work.  The  names  Feydeau,  Favart,  O])- 
era,  Opera-Comique,  Comedie-Italienne, 
Ventadour,  Acadc'mie  Royale  (or  Impe- 
riale,  or  Nationale)  de  Musique  are  tossed 


about  hither  and  thither  in  a  way  that 
threatens  at  moments  to  leave  the  read- 
er, not  well  up  in  the  operatic  history 
of  Paris,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment. The  matter  is,  however,  really 
not  as  perplexing  as  it  looks.  To  be 
sure,  the  question  does  not  solve  itself 
with  quite  that  sublime  simplicity  that 
astonished  the  sc^hool-boy,  who  "  looked 
out  a  dozen  different  words  in  twenty- 
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four  lines  of  Homer,  and  found  that 
they  all  meant  keltic  !  "  These  different 
French  names  do  not  all  apph'  to  one 
and  the  same  establishment  ;  still  several 
of  them  are,  after  all,  but  different  wavs 
of  saying  the  same  thing  ;  the  compli- 
cation is  in  the  nomenclature  more  than 
in  anything  else. 

The  first  idea  of  having  an  established 
opera  in  Paris  arose  in  the  head  of  the 
Abbe  Perrin  ;  it  was  suggested  by  the 
performances  of  the  Italian  company 
brought  over  from  Venice  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin  in  1645.  Perrin  soon  found 
hearty  and  active  sympathy  with  this 
idea  of  his  in  Robert  Cambert,  music- 
master  to  the  queen  regent,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Sourdc'ac.  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  throne, 
Perrin  obtained  letters  patent 
from  the  king  (dated  June  28, 
1667)  to  establish  an  Acad- 
emy of  Music  "  like  those  in 
Italy,"  for  twelve  years.  Cam- 
bert and  the  Marquis  de  Sour- 
deac  were  associated  with  him 
in  this  venture.  A  company 
was  formed,  and  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Musique  was  opened 
on  March  10,  1671,  in  the  jeu 
de  paume  de  la  Bouteille,  in  the 
rue  des  Fosses-de-Nesle  (now 
rue  Mazarine),  in  the  faubourg 
Saint-Germain.  The  Marquis 
de  Sourdeac  was  of  especial  ser- 
vice in  superintending  the  re- 
modelling of  the  old  tennis- 
court,  and  in  inventing  some 
very  ingenious  stage  -  machin- 
ery ;  the  musical  and  dramatic 
part  of  the  scheme  was  in  the 
hands  of  Perrin  and  Cambert. 
The  associates  quarrelled  soon 
enough,  being  no  doubt  egged 
on  thereto  by  Jean  -  Baptiste 
LuUy,  the  composer,  who  had 
an  eye  to  the  management  him- 
self. Indeed,  the  wily,  schem- 
ing Italian  succeeded  without 
much  diflficulty  in  walking  oft*  with  the 
prize,  for  the  privilege  was  transferred 
to  him  in  March,  1672,  not  five  years 
after  it  had  been  given  to  Perrin,  and 
just  one  year  after  the  opening  of  the 
Acadt'mie. 

Lullv  was   not   long   in    finding    tlie 
theatre  in  the  rue  des  Fosses -de-Xesle 


unsatisfactory  —  or  else  he  wanted  to 
make  the  King  think  it  was  unsatisfac- 
tory-, for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  even  then  bitten  with  the  ambition 
to  transfer  the  Acad('niie  de  Musique 
to  the  large  and  handsome  Theatre  du 
Palais-Iioj-al,  across  the  river,  in  the 
rue  Saint-Honore,  between  the  rue  de 
Valois  and  the  iTie  des  Bons-Eufants. 
But  this  most  desirable  theatre  was  oc- 
cupied by  Molirre  and  his  Comediens  de 
Jloth^ieirr,  and  Moliere  stood  too  high  in 
the  royal  favor  to  be  safely  trifled  with  ; 
besides,  LuUy  may  have  felt,  for  other 
reasons,  that  he  could  not  aftbrd  to 
quarrel  with  Moliere  just  then.  At  all 
events  it  does  not  seem  likely,  when 
Lully  moved  from  the  theatre  in  the  me 
des  Fosst'S-de-Nesle  to  the  jeu  de  i:)aume 


Mme.  Rose  Caron  of  the  Opera. 

du  Bel-Air  in  the  rue  de  Vaugirard, 
near  the  Luxembourg — which  he  did 
almost  immediately  after  assuming  the 
directorship  of  the  Aeademie  de  Mu- 
sique in  1672 — that  he  seriously  meant 
the  move  to  be  a  i^ermauent  one  :  for, 
although  the  new  house  was  well  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  by  Vigarani,  machin- 
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ist  to  the  King,  it  was  really  little  or 
no  improvement  upon  the  old  one.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  the  move  was 
a  purely  strategic  one  on  Lully's  part, 
intended  to  give  the  King  a  realizing 
sense  of  his  discontentment  with  the 
Academic's  quarters,  and  to  serve,  if 
possible,  as  a  stepping-stone  toward  the 
Palais-Royal  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pet  ambition.  It  proved  so  soon  enough. 
Moliere  died  in  1673,  and  very  soon 
after  his  death  Lully  succeeded  in  mov- 
ing the  Acaderaie  to  the  Theatre  du 
Palais-Royal,  while  Mohere's  company 
went  to  the  theatre  in  the  rue  des  Fos- 
s6s-de-Nesle  (known  as  the  Theatre- 
Guonegaud)  which  he  had  quitted  only 
a  3'ear  before.  The  Academie  de  Mu- 
sique  remained  at  the  Theatre  du  Pa- 
lais-Royal just  ninety  years,  until  it  was 
burnt  in  1763.  Here  we  must  leave  it 
for  a  while,  and  turn  to  the  beginnings 
of  another  institution. 

Of  the  great  ''foires"  or  fairs,  held 
annually  in  Paris,  two  were  especially 
noted  for  the  dramatic  entertainments 
given  at  them  :  the  foire  Saint-Laurent, 
and  the  foire  Saint-Germain.  The  for- 
mer was  held  in  the  winter  (February, 
March,  and  April),  the  latter  in  the 
summer  (July,  August,  and  September). 
The  foire  Saint  -  Germain  was,  as  its 
name  implies,  in  the  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  not  far  from  the  church  of 
Saint -Germain -des -Pros  and  the  Pre- 
aux-Clercs.  The  foire  Saint  -  Laurent 
was  held  on  the  boulevard  du  Nord, 
away  across  the  city.  The  boulevard  du 
Nord  has  long  since  passed  away,  but 
the  site  of  the  old  foire  is  on  the  pres- 
ent rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Martin,  just 
beyond  the  rue  Saint  -  Laurent,  on  the 
left,  as  you  come  up  from  the  boule- 
vards. 

In  1716  a  com^Dany  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  popular 
operas  at  those  two  foires  ;  it  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  dependent  upon  the 
Academie  de  Musique,  and  paid  tribute 
to  that  institution.  Its  real  name  was 
Opera  -  Comique  ;  but  it  was  quite  as 
often  called  after  the  place  in  which  it 
gave  performances,  the  Theatre  de  la 
Foire -Saint -Germain,  or  the  Theatre 
de  la  Foire-Saint-Laurent.  Its  manage- 
ment often  changed  hands  ;  at  times  it 
even  split  up  into  two  separate  compa- 
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nies,  performing  during  the  same  season. 
Its  early  career  was  not  wholly  smooth  ; 
like  other  operatic  entei*prises,  it  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  but,  unlike  other  es- 
tablishments of  the  sort,  it  owed  its 
misfortunes,  not  to  pecuniary  failure 
and  the  bailiff,  but  to  its  own  success 
and  prosperity.  The  other  theatres  in 
Paris,  especially  the  Comedie-Franoaise, 
would  now  and  then  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  be  furiously  jealous  of  it,  and 
then  have  it  suppressed.  This  was  twice 
done,  in  1718  and  1745 ;  but  the  Opera- 
Comique  was  soon  re-established  both 
times,  in  1721  and  1752,  and  continued 
to  flourish.  In  1762  it  left  both  the 
foires  Saint-Germain  and  Saint-Laurent, 
and  joined  forces  with  the  old  Italian 
company  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne, 
on  the  corner  of  the  rue  Fran(;oise  and 
the  rue  Mauconseil,  the  united  troupes 
going  under  the  name  of  Comedie-Ita- 
lienne.* 

In  1783  the  company  left  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  for  a  new  theatre  built 
especially  for  it,  from  plans  by  the  ar- 
chitect Heurtier,  on  a  lot  of  land  on  the 
boulevard  du  Depot,  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  M.  de  Choiseul.  The  lot  was 
on  the  north  side  of  the  boulevard,  be- 
tween the  present  rue  Marivaux  and  the 
rue  Favart.  To  show  its  contempt  for 
the  boulevard  theatres,  and  to  avoid  all 
possibility  of  being  ranked  in  the  same 
class  with  them,  the  company  insisted 
upon  having  the  new  theatre  built  so 
as  to  back  upon  the  boulevard,  and  to 
face  what  is  now  the  place  Boieldieu. 
Almost  immediately  after  its  erection, 
the  name  of  the  boulevard  from  the  me 
Richelieu  and  the  rue  Drouot  to  the 
Chaussee-d'Antin  and  the  rue  Louis-le- 
Grand,  was  changed  in  its  honor  from 
boulevard  du  Depot  to  boulevard  des 
Italiens.f  The  theatre  itself  was  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Theatre-Favart,  but 

•  Thus  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  terms  Theatre 
de  la  Foire-Saiut-Ciermaiu  aud  Theatre  de  la  Foire-Saint- 
Lanrent,  from  1716  to  1762,  and  Comedie-Italienne.  or 
Theatre-Italien,  from  1762  to  1794,  are  in  reality  synony- 
mous with  Opora-Comique.  Before  1762  the  name'Come- 
die-Italieune  applied  to  another  institution,  as  did  also 
the  name  Theatre  des  Iialiens  several  years  later  than 
1794. 

tThe  original  name  of  this  stretch  of  boulevard,  first 
opened  in  1076,  was  boulevard  Nenf  ;  in  1764  the  depot, 
or  armory,  of  the  Gjirdes  Francaises  was  established 
there,  and  the  name  chanced  to  boulevard  du  Depot. 
Diirine  the  Eevolution  that  part  between  the  rue  Tait- 
bout  and  the  rue  Grange-Bateliere  (near  the  present  rue 
Drouot)  wjis  nicknamed  boulevard  de  Cobleutz.  In 
1S15,  durincT  the  hundred  days,  it  received  another  nick- 
name :  boulevard  de  Gand. 
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sometimes  also  as  Theatre-Italien.  The 
company,  although  still  a  tributary  of 
the  Academie  de  Musique,  was  now  in 
prosperous  circumstances  ;  but  soon  a 
rival  sprang  up.  One  Leonard  Autie, 
hairdresser  to  Marie  -  Antoinette,  got 
the  privilege  for  founding  a  new  Italian 
opera.  He  associated  himself  with  Viot- 
ti,  the  violinist,  and  placed  the  musical 
direction  of  the  enterprise  in  the  hands 
of  Cherubini,  who  had  but  recently  ar- 
rived in  Paris.  The  new  troupe  opened 
in  the  old  theatre  in  the  Tuileries  on 
December  ?3,  1789.  From  January  10, 
1790,  to  January  1,  1791,  it  was  at  the 
old  Theatre  des  Varietes  de  la  Foire- 
Saint-Germain.  But  a  new  special  the- 
atre was  building  for  it,  too,  on  the 
rue  Feydeau  (between  the  present  num- 
bers 23  and  25,  where  the  rue  des  Co- 
lonnes  now  runs)  by  the  architects  Le- 
grand  and  Molinos.  Here  the  troupe 
opened  on  Januarv"  16,  1791,  as  the  The- 
atre de  Monsieur  ;  but  it  and  the  house 
were  soon  known  as  the  Theatre-Fey- 
deau.  Its  original  plan  was  to  cultivate 
four  styles  :  French  opera-comique,  Ital- 
ian opera,  French  comedy,  and  French 
vaudeville  ;  but  political  events  soon 
brought  about  the  expulsion  of  Ital- 
ians from  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  Italian  performances,  and  the  Fey- 
deau was  not  long  in  giving  up  the  com- 
edy and  vaudeville  part  of  its  scheme, 
to  concentrate  all  its  efforts  upon  the 
giving  of  French  opera-comique.  Thus 
a  fierce  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the 
Theatre -Feydeau  and  the  Theatre -Fa- 
vart,  the  latter,  older  house,  adhering 
to  the  long  -  established  and,  so  to 
speak,  classic  form  of  opera  -  comique ; 
the  former,  younger  one,  mounting 
works  in  a  more  modem  vein,  and  ap- 
proaching more  closely  to  the  style  of 
grand  opera. 

By  the  law  of  7  thermidor,  year  IX. 
(July  26,  1801)  the  companies  of  the 
Favart  and  the  Feydeau  were  fused  into 
a  single  troupe,  under  the  title  of  Opera- 
Comique  National.  It  opened  at  the 
Theatre  -  Feydeau  on  September  16th. 
By  the  law  of  6  frimaire,  year  XL  (No- 
vember 27,  1802),  the  First  Consul 
emancipated  it  from  its  tribute  to  the 
Academie  de  Musique,  and  gave  it  a 
surinfendanf.  It  thus  became  a  subven- 
tioned  government  theatre. 


But  it  is  now  high  time  for  us  to  re- 
turn to  the  Academie  de  Musique  once 
more.  After  its  house  in  (or  near)  the 
Palais-Koyal  was  burnt  in  1763,  it  went 
to  a  temporary  theatre  in  the  Tuileries 
on  January  24,  1764.  On  January  26, 
1770,  it  opened  again  in  a  new  theatre 
in  the  Palais-Eoyal,  built  especially  for 
it  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  by  the  ar- 
chitect Moreau.  This  new  house  had 
a  seating  capacity  of  2,500.  During  its 
eleven  years  occupancy  the  Academie 
de  Musique  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  exciting  phases  in  its  history  :  the 
famous  fight  between  the  Gluckists  and 
the  Piccinnists.  One  of  the  chief  bat- 
tle-fields of  this  war — in  so  far  as  it  was 
waged  viva  voce,  and  not  with  print- 
er's ink — was  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence, 
which  played  much  the  same  part  in 
the  history  of  the  Academie  de  Mu- 
sique that  the  Cafe  de  Procope  did  in 
that  of  the  Comedie-Franyaise.  It  was 
celebrated,  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
headquarters  of  chess-playing  in  Paris, 
and,  except  during  the  Gluck-Piccinni 
period,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
quietest  cafes  in  the  city.  Why  especi- 
ally it  was  chosen  by  the  adherents  of  the 
two  composers  as  the  arena  for  their 
furious  squabbles,  is  not  very  easy  to  see. 
It  was  not  particularly  near  the  opera- 
house,  certainly  too  far  off  to  be  a  con- 
venient resort  between  the  acts,  being 
situated  near  the  extreme  west  boundary 
of  the  place  du  Palais  -  Royal,  whereas 
the  opera-house  was  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rue  de  Valois,  which  marks  the 
extreme  east  boundary.  Indeed,  I  found 
last  winter,  that  the  site  of  the  old  op- 
era-house could  not  really  be  seen  from 
the  doorway  of  the  cafe.  But  the  Gluck- 
Piccinni  discussions  did  go  on  there,  with 
what  violence  is  tolerably  well  known, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  dire  disturbance  of 
the  chess-players. 

The  Academie  de  Musique  continued 
occupying  its  new  theatre,  near  the 
Palais-Boyal,  until  it  was  again  burnt 
out,  on  June  8,  1781.  On  August  14th 
of  the  same  year  it  opened  at  the  The- 
atre des  Menus  -  Plaisirs,  in  the  rue  du 
Faubourg-Poissonniere,  where  the  Con- 
servatoire now  stands,  and  on  October 
27th,  it  moved  to  the  newly  finished 
Theatre  de  la  Porte-Saint-Martin,  which 
had  been  built  in  eighty-six  days  by  the 
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architect  Lenoir.  But  the  enormous  the  Theatre-Italien,  the  most  fashionable 
crowd  that  attended  the  first  perform-  opera-house  in  Paris,  made  illustrious 
ance  in  this  house  gave  the  first  balcony  by  Rossini,  Donizetti,  and  Bellini,  and 
a  permanent  sag,  and  the  Academic  by  the  singers  Bubini,  Mario,  Tambu- 
lef t  the  theatre  on  account  of  its  want  rini,  Lablache,  Grisi,  Persiani,  and  Mali- 
of  solidity  in  construction,  to  go  to  the  bran.  The  experience  of  the  Opera- 
Theatre  de  la  rue  de  la  Loi  (rue  de  Bi-  Comique  at  this  house  was  disastrous, 
chelieu),  which  it  opened  on  August  7,  and  on  September  12,  1832,  it  moved  to 
1794,  as  the  Theatre  de  la  Bepublique  et  the  Theatre  des  Nouveautes  (afterward 
des  Arts.  This  theatre  was  built  on  the  called  the  Vaudeville)  on  the  place  de 
site  of  the  present  square  Louvois  ;  it  la  Bourse.  At  last  the  Theatre  -  Fa- 
faced  the  rue  de  Bichelieu  (named  rue  vart  burned  down  on  the  night  of  Janu- 
de  la  Loi  during  the  Be  volution),  and  ary  13-14,  1838,  after  a  performance  of 
was  surrounded  by  the  rue  Louvois,  the  "  Don  Giovanni  "  by  the  Italian  troupe, 
rue  Lulli,  and  the  rue  Bameau.  Here  the  which  moved  later  to  the  Salle-Venta- 
Academie  de  Musique  found  an  abiding  dour.  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  architect 
place  for  several  years — long  enough  to  Carpentier,  and  opened  by  the  Opera- 
give  us  time  once  more  to  look  back  at  Comique  on  May  16,  1840,  with  He- 
the  Opera-Comique.  rold's  "Pre  aux  Clercs."  So  at  length 
We  have  seen  how  the  Opera-Comique  did  the  much  -  travelled  institution  get 
was  established  in  1802,  as  an  indepen-  back  once  more,  and,  to  all  appearances, 
dent  government  theatre,  at  the  Theatre-  permanently,  to  its  original  home. 
Peydeau.  Under  the  Empire  its  artists  To  return  to  the  Academie  de  Mu- 
became  Comediens  de  I'Empereur,  and  sique,  which  we  left  in  1794  at  the  The- 
under  the  Bestoration,  Comediens  du  atre  de  la  rue  de  la  Loi.  This  house  was 
Boi.  In  July,  1804,  it  moved  to  the  closed  after  the  assassination  of  the  Due 
Theatre-Favart,  but  moved  back  again  de  Berri  by  Louvois  on  February  13, 
to  the  Feydeau  next  year.  Here  it  re-  1820,  and  was  soon  pulled  down  to  give 
mained  until  the  house  was  finally  closed,  way  to  the  square  Louvois.  On  April 
on  April  12,  1829,  to  be  pulled  down  to  19th,  the  Academie  de  Musique  opened 
make  way  for  the  rue  des  Colonnes,  at  the  Theatre-Favart,  but  soon  found 
which  now  joins  the  rue  Feydeau  with  the  house  too  small  for  its  puii^oses,  as 
the  place  de  la  Bourse.  As  the  Theatre-  it  had  found  the  Menus  -  Plaisirs  nearly 
Favart  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  an  forty  years  before.  In  May,  1821,  it 
Italian  company,  the  Opera-Comique  gave  two  performances  and  some  few 
went  to  the  Salle  -  Ventadour,  opening  concerts  at  the  Theatre-Louvois,  in  the 
there  on  Easter  Monday,  April  20, 1829.  rue  Louvois,  opposite  to  the  site  of  the 
This  once  famous  theatre  is  now  turned  old  Theatre  de  la  rue  de  la  Loi ;  and  on 
into  a  bank.  It  is  situated  between  the  August  16th  of  the  same  year  it  went  to 
rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin  and  the  rue  the  large  "salle  provisoire,"  or  tempor- 
des  Petits-Champs,  in  (literally  in,  not  ary  theatre,  built  for  it  in  the  rue  Le- 
on) the  street  which  runs  from  the  for-  pelletier  by  the  architect  Debret.  Ai- 
mer up  to  the  avenue  de  I'Opera,  and  though  this  house  was  never  intended 
takes  successively  the  names  of  rue  Mon-  for  its  permanent  home,  the  Academie 
signy  (from  the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Augus-  made  a  longer  stay  in  it  than  any  in  its 
tin  to  the  Salle- Ventadour),  iiie  Mehul  whole  history,  with  one  exception.  It 
(from  the  other  side  of  the  Salle  -  Ven-  was  for  ninety  consecutive  years  (1673- 
tadour  to  the  rue  des  Petits-Champs),  1763)  in  the  old  Theatre  du  Palais- 
and  rue  Ventadour  (from  the  rue  des  Pe-  Boyal ;  and  it  remained  at  the  house  in 
tits-Champs  to  the  avenue  de  I'Opera) ;  the  rue  Lepelletier  for  fifty  -  two  years, 
as  it  meets  the  Salle  -  Ventadour,  which  until  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
stands  directly  in  its  course,  it  dirides  on  the  night  of  October  28-29,  i873. 
into  the  rue  Dalayrac  and  the  rue  Mar-  It  was  at  this  house  that  most  of  the 
sollier,  which  run  round  the  building  grand  operas  which  form  the  present 
and  meet  on  the  other  side.  The  house  repertory  of  the  Academie  de  Musique 
became  especially  famous,  a  few  years  first  saw  the  light — Auber's  *'Muette 
after  the  Opera-Comique  had  left  it,  as  de  Portici,"  Bossini's  *'  GuiUaume  TeU," 
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Donizetti's  "La  Favorite," Halevy's  "La 
Juive,"  Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le  Diable," 
"Les  Huguenots,"  "Le  Prophete,"  and 
"L'Africaine."  Indeed,  as  the  first  The- 
atre du  Palais-Royal  is  especially  to  be 
associated  with  the  names  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  the  second  house  of  the  same 
name  with  that  of  Gluck,  so  is  this 
house  in  the  rue  Lepelletier  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  names  of  Auber,  Ros- 
sini, Halevy,  and  Meyerbeer.  Spontini 
falls  within  the  Theatre  de  la  rue  de  la 
Loi  period,  with  his  "Vestale,"  "Fer- 
nand  Cortez,"  and  "  Olympic."  After  the 
burning  of  the  house  in  the  rue  Lepel- 
letier, the  Academic  went  to  the  Salle- 
Ventadour  (January  19,  1874),  where  it 
gave  performances  on  alternate  nights 
with  the  Itahan  troupe.  On  January'  5, 
1875,  it  opened  at  the  present  grand 
opera-house  on  the  place  de  I'Opera,  off 
the  boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  history  of  Paris  opera-houses 
seems  veiy  much  like  a  record  of  con- 
flagrations ;  we  have  only  one  more 
great  fire  to  mention,  the  burning  of 
the  Theatre  de  I'Opera-Comique  (Thea- 
tre-Favart)  on  the  night  of  May  25, 1887. 
A  few  days  later  the  Opera-Comique  was 
installed  in  the  old  Theatre-Lyrique  on 
the  place  du  Chatelet,  where  it  still  is. 
Its  store -house  for  scenery  and  prop- 
erties is  in  the  now  otherwise  disused 
Thcatre-Louvois  (No.  6,  rue  Louvois). 
But  there  seems  every  probabiHty  of  its 
old  house  on  the  x^lace  Boieldieu  being 
rebuilt  in  time  ;  according  to  the  deed 
of  gift  from  M.  de  Choiseul,  in  1783, 
the  land  can  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  for  a  lyric  theatre,  and  the  sit- 
uation has  become  so  associated  with 
the  Opera  -  Comique  that  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  go  back  there. 

Everv'one  knows  the  outside  of  the 
present  huge  Paris  Opera  ;  those  who 
have  been  to  Paris  saw  it  there  perforce 
— they  could  not  help  seeing  it,  if  they 
tried — and  those  who  have  not  been 
there  know  it  from  photographs.  It 
has  for  some  years  rather  usurped  the 
position  once  held  by  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  as  the  most  familiar  fa9ade  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  singularly  ugly  build- 
ing, this  "  Mausolee  Gamier,"  or  Gar- 
nier's  Mausoleum,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.     A  worse  sky-line  were  hard  to 


imagine,  as  one  approaches  it  up  the 
avenue  de  I'Opera.  It  has  one  archi- 
tectural virtue  :  the  exterior  gives  one 
some  clew  to  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
terior ;  you  distinguish  plainly  enough 
the  flattened  dome,  or  lanterne,  that 
forms  the  roof  of  the  auditorium,  and 
you  see  with  equal  ease  that  the  gable 
behind  it  marks  the  position  of  the 
proscenium  arch.  So  far,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain honesty  about  its  ugliness.  As  you 
cross  the  boulevard  des  Capucines,  and 
come  near  enough  to  it  to  have  the 
gable  and  lanterne  vanish  from  sight, 
you  find  the  proportions  of  the  main 
fa9ade  not  unprepossessing — were  only 
the  hideous  side-wings  out  of  the  way  ; 
but  even  this  facade,  with  its  galleries 
and  loggie,  is  a  little  uncomfortably  sug- 
gestive of  a  piece  of  furniture.  It  all 
lacks  dignity.  And  yet,  with  and  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  eye  rests  upon  it 
not  without  pleasure  ;  it  is  all  so  sump- 
tuous, so  gorgeous,  so  variegated  and 
rich  in  color  and  material ;  there  is  no 
element  of  meanness  or  flimsiness  in  it. 
It  is  vicious,  but,  like  many  another  vi- 
cious thing,  not  altogether  unlovely. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  might  easily 
get  fond  of  it  to  the  point  of  feeling 
homesick  for  it.  But,  if  the  exterior 
have  its  compensations,  as  much  can 
hardly  be  said  for  the  salle,  or  audito- 
rium. Here  there  is  abundant  sombre 
richness  of  gold  -  bronze  tone,  but  all 
else  is  irredeemable.  "What  w^ould,  and 
should,  have  been  a  beautiful  pearl-oys- 
ter outline  of  the  balcony  and  tiers  of 
boxes,  is  broken  up  by  bulging  curves 
and  re-entering  angles.  If  anything  so 
huge  as  this  sweep  of  balcony  could  be 
made  to  look  weak  and  puny,  these 
curves  would  do  it  ;  as  it  is,  it  only 
looks  clumsy  and  ugly.  The  ornament- 
al detail  work  is  as  bad  as  possible  ;  it 
is  in  the  same  general  style  that  pre- 
vailed here  in  the  "  black  walnut  age  " 
of  furniture  and  interior  decoration. 
Worse  than  all,  the  acoustics  of  the 
place  are  bad.  I  believe  M.  Garnier, 
the  architect,  thinks  that  the  salle  is,  if 
anything,  "  a  little  too  sonorous  ;  "  but 
he  has  an  undisputed  monopoly  of  this 
opinion.  Some  people  have  thought 
that  the  acoustics  of  the  Opera  have  im- 
proved a  little  with  time,  since  it  was 
first  built  ;  but  the  difference,  if  real,  is 
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exceedingly  slight,  and  all  music  sounds 
dull  and  lifeless  there.  There  is  great 
distinctness  of  melodic  outline,  but  no 
warmth  or  vitality  of  tone.  The  real 
beauties  of  the  immense  building  are  to 
be  found  in  the  grand  staircase  and  the 
two  great  foyers — the  foyer  du  public 
and  the  foyer  de  la  danse,  or  ballet 
green-room.  This  last  is  an  especially 
beautiful  hall,  with  its  sumptuous  deco- 
rations and  daring  frescos.  Its  being  by 
far  the  handsomest  thing  in  the  build- 
ing is,  perhaps,  significant  of  a  good 
deal,  for  it  is  really  the  heart  of  the 
whole  institution.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  ballet  is  to  the  Acad- 
emie  de  Musique  what  the  bar-room  is 
to  many  a  large  hotel :  the  chief  pajdng 
factor,  the  one  from  which  the  surplus 
profits  come. 

The  abonnement,  or  yearly  subscrip- 
tion, to  the  Opera  depends  overwean- 
ingly  upon  the  ballet ;  this  is  what  the 
special  public,  the  regular  customers  of 
the  house,  principally  care  for.  It  used 
to  be  an  iron  rule  that  all  five-act  grand 
operas  (the  form  established  by  Lully, 
and  maintained  by  Gluck  and  Meyer- 
beer) must  have  two  ballets  :  one  in  the 
second,  the  other  in  the  fourth,  act. 
The  habits  of  the  abonnes  are  still  con- 
ditioned by  this  rule  ;  or  perhaps,  it 
were  truer  to  say  that  they  still  give  it 
vigor  and  authority.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  Princesse  de  Mettemich  would 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  have 
been  enough  of  itself  to  quash  "  Tann- 
hauser"  in  1861 ;  what  tui'ned  the  scale 
was  the  great  choregraphic  scene  com- 
ing in  the  first,  instead  of  in  the  second, 
act — at  eight  o'clock,  instead  of  at  half 
after  nine.  This  the  Jockey  Club  (that 
is,  the  majority  of  the  abonnes)  would 
not  put  up  with,  for  it  cut  short  their 
after-dinner  cigar.  Anyone  can  appre- 
ciate this  who  will  take  the  pains  to  no- 
tice how  empty  the  stalls  invariably  are 
during  the  first  act  of  operas,  and  how 
well  they  fill  up  for  the  second.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  an  octogenarian  a&o^/it^, 
who  had  hardly  missed  an  opera  in  fifty 
years ;  one  evening  he  heard  a  noted 
tenor  sing  Raoul's  "Plus  blanche  que  la 
blanche  hermine"  at  a  musical  at-home  ; 
going  up  to  the  singer,  he  said  :  "  That 
is  a  very  beautiful  morceau  ;  pray,  mon- 
sieur, by  whom  is  it  ?  "     The  song  comes 


in  the  first  act  of  "  Les  Huguenots,"  and 
the  honest  gentleman  had  never  heard 
the  first  act  of  an  opera  in  his  life  !  The 
yearly  abonnement  to  the  Opera  gives  all 
(male)  subscribers  free  admission  to  the 
foyer  de  la  danse.  On  opera  nights  this 
gorgeous  hall  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
huge  ball-room,  only  that  all  the  women 
are  in  ballet  costume,  and  "  not  inexor- 
able to  men."  One  of  the  striking  pecu- 
liarities of  the  salle  itself  is  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  this  passion  for  the 
ballet  and  for  what  hangs  together  there- 
with ;  this  is  the  avant-sc^nes  derriere  le 
rideau.  Both  in  the  old  salle  in  the  rue 
Lepelletier  and  in  the  one  of  the  present 
Opera,  one  finds  two  stacks  of  stage  boxes 
on  each  side  of  the  proscenium.  All 
the  boxes  of  the  outside  stack  are  shut 
off  from  the  salle  by  the  falling  of  the 
curtain,  but  still  command  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  stage.  These  stage- 
boxes  "  behind  the  curtain  "  are  in  high 
favor  with  people  who  are  curious  to 
watch  the  working  of  the  scene-shifters, 
the  setting  of  stage  groups,  and  other 
business  that  goes  on  between  the  acts. 
But  not  the  least  prized  part  of  the 
sport  is  watching  the  entr'acte  ttte-d-tetes 
between  immaculate  dress  suits  and  the 
nymphs  of  the  ballet.  Not  a  few  ladies 
frequent  these  boxes  derriere  le  rideau 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  a  glimpse 
of  this  phase  of  la  vie  parisienne.  In- 
deed, to  the  old  habitue,  whether  male 
or  female,  the  Opera  has  far  other  charms 
than  are  implied  in  hearing  music  or 
seeing  dancing.  The  place  is  a  focus  of 
intrigues,  which  even  those  who  have 
little  or  nothing  practically  to  do  "^-ith 
intriguing  themselves  delight  in  trying 
to  unravel,  as  best  they  ma}'.  AVhy  does 
this  fair  singer  cast  glances  toward  the 
third  row  of  stalls  on  the  left,  when  "  all 
Paris  "  knows  that  her  glances  have  been 
for  the  past  fortnight  toward  the  fourth 
row  on  the  right  ?  AMience  comes  the 
sudden  apparition  of  a  foui'teenth  soli- 
taire in  that  danseuse's  diamond  neck- 
lace, which,  but  a  few  days  ago,  num- 
bered only  thirteen  stones'?  Does  the 
marquis  know  that  while  he  is  talking 
to  the  little  blonde,  the  big  bmnette  is 
frowning  daggers  at  him  from  behind 
that  oak-tree  ?  These  are  questions  com- 
pared with  which  a  scene  of  Massenet's, 
a  high  note  of  De  Reszke's,  or  o^pas  of  la 
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Mauri  has  but  a  merely  passing  interest. 
The  innocent  outsider,  as  he  lolls  com- 
fortably in  his  stall,  may  find  the  air  of 
the  salle  rather  hot  and  oppressive,  with 
faint  suggestions  of  proven9al  garlic 
wafted  down  to  him  from  the  upper  tier  ; 
but  if  all  the  significant  glances  that  fly 
past  him,  between  the  boxes  and  the 
stalls,  between  the  salle  and  the  stage, 
could  only  leave  their  mark  behind  them 
in  the  air,  he  woiUd  see  it  thicker  with 
telegraphic  wires  than  that  of  the  streets 
of  New  York  in  their  worst  days. 

Now,  it  is  a  part  of  human  inertia  that 
no  institution  is  much  better  than  it  ab- 
solutely need  be  for  a  very  long  time  ; 
a  highly  admirable  suj^ply  can  be  stead- 
ily maintained  only  where  there  is  a  de- 
cided public  demand.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  what  the  effect  upon  an  institu- 
tion like  the  Academic  de  Musique 
must  be,  when  the  main  staple  of  its 
support,  the  majority  of  its  regular  fre- 
quenters, care  more  for  dancing  and 
scandal  than  for  music  and  acting.  The 
result  is  all  too  evident.  It  is  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  the  Academic  de  Musique 
has  been  going  pretty  steadily  down 
hill  artistically  for  many  years.  Some 
people  date  this  decadence  from  the 
time  the  Academic  entered  its  present 
quarters  ;  but  it  really  began  much  ear- 
lier. From  what  I  saw  and  heard  last 
winter,  I  should  judge  that  the  institu- 
tion had  nearly  touched  bottom. 

The  orchestra  is  excellent,  and  plays 
admirably  when  well  conducted — which 
is  not  always  the  case,  by  the  way.  The 
chorus  is  fair,  the  ballet  good,  albeit  by 
no  means  up  to  the  level  of  the  best 
Italian  troupes.  The  principal  singers 
range  all  the  way  from  the  admirable  to 
the  miserably  incompetent.  The  stand- 
ard of  acting  struck  me  as  very  low, 
but  I  was  told  that  this  was  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  traditions  of  the  house  ; 
that  opera  had  always  been  recognized 
as  a  conventional  form  of  art,  and  that 
anything  but  the  old,  conventional  oper- 
atic style  of  acting  w^ould  be  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  form  and  of 
the  Academic.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  I 
still  have  a  suspicion  that,  if  a  really 
strong  actor  were  to  appear  on  the 
boards  of  the  Opera,  he  would  not  be 
tabooed. 

Of  the  singers  I  heard  last  winter  few 


seemed  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  of 
great  artists.  The  De  Keszke  brothers 
were  not  in  Paris  while  I  was  there, 
and  after  all,  it  would  be  needless  for 
me  to  write  of  them  if  I  had  heard 
them,  for  all  New  York  knows  them  now. 
Lassalle,  the  bass,  is  a  remarkably  fine 
singer  ;  not  a  man  to  make  you  for- 
get Faure,  but  one  who  impresses  you 
at  once  as  a  commanding  personalitj^ 
as  a  man  of  mark.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  a  mere  apology  for  an  actor ;  but 
even  here  his  earnestness  carries  him 
through,  for  his  histrionic  shortcomings 
spring  evidently  from  a  lack  of  specific 
talent,  and  not  from  apathy.  He  has 
neither  the  smiling  fatuity  of  Rubini, 
nor  the  immovable  stolidity  of  Brignoli 
— probably  the  worst  two  actors  in  the 
history  of  the  lyric  stage — only  he  pro- 
duces no  sensible  dramatic  impression, 
save  through  his  singing.  He  was  the 
one  redeeming  feature  in  the  worst 
performance  of  Verdi's  "  Rigoletto  "  I 
ever  saw  anywhere.  Melchissedec,  the 
baritone,  is  a  vociferous  and,  upon  the 
whole,  effective  singer,  with  a  rather 
defective  method,  and  a  general  lack  of 
finish  ;  but  he  shows  indubitable  power 
in  high-wrought  and  violent  passages, 
and  is,  moreover,  a  great  favorite  with 
the  public.  He  is  one  of  the  best,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say,  one  of  the  most 
effective,  actors  at  the  Academic ;  he 
seems  to  be  naturally  dramatic  in  facial 
expression  and  gesture,  but  one  is  fain 
to  think  that  he  does  not  use  his  head 
much,  and  he  often  seems  to  deserve 
the  criticism  Francisque  Sarcey  once 
made  on  old  Sanson,  of  the  Comedie- 
Fran9aise  :  "  that  he  never  understood  a 
blessed  word  of  his  part,"  for  he  will 
now  and  then  do  the  most  superbly 
dramatic  things  entirely  out  of  place. 
It  is  quite  wonderful,  for  instance,  to  see 
his  really  grand  outburst  of  rage  as  Val- 
entin (in  Gounod's  "Faust "),  when  Me- 
phisto  toasts  his  sister  in  the  second  act 
— an  outburst  which  comes  ten  good 
seconds  before  Mephisto  has  mentioned 
Marguerite's  name.  Of  noteworthy  ten- 
ors I  heard  none,  and  I  am  glad  I  have 
thoroughly  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
hapless  individual  whom  I  heard  mur- 
der the  great  quartet  in  "Rigoletto."  I 
did  not  think  a  Frenchman  could  be 
found  who  would  so  distort  the  exqui- 
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site,  high-bred  grace  of  that  nielody,  and 
make  its  warmth  seem  so  like  ice. 

In  fine  soprani  the  Academic  was 
rather  rich  last  winter.  Mme  Rose 
Caron  has  a  pretty  hard,  dry  voice,  but 
she  is  an  admirable  dramatic  singer,  one 
who  knows  how  to  unite  passionate  fire 
with  classic  dignity  ;  she  is  also,  within 
the  limits  ' '  permitted  "  at  the  Academic, 
a  fine  actress.  Miss  Emma  Eames  we 
all  know  by  this  time  ;  I  only  heard  her 
as  Marguerite  in  Gounod's  "Faust," but 
was  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  her 
Yoice,  the  excellence  of  her  singing,  and 
the  nobility  of  her  stage  presence.  She 
seemed  like  one  who  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  a  great  artist.  Mme 
Melba,  the  Australian  song-bird,  has  a 
voice  of  ravishing  sweetness,  and  sings 
brilliant  fioriture  with  the  perfection  of 
grace.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
members  of  the  company  is  Mme  Lu- 
reau-Escalais  ;  she  is  not  great  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  but  she  is  a  thorough- 
ly good  and  satisfying  singer,  one  who 
has  no  particular  line,  but  can  sing  al- 
most anything  well.  She  is  equally 
good  in  recitative,  in  impassioned  canti- 
lena, and  in  coloratura.  One  evening 
she  confounded  all  Paris  by  singing  both 
the  soprano  parts  [Alice  and  Isahelle)  in 
Meyerbeer's  "Robert  le  Diable  "  at  the 
same  performance.  I  wonder  whether 
this  feat  is  not  unique  in  the  annals  of 
opera ! 

One  can  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
good  material  at  the  Opera  ;  only  this 
good  material  is  mixed  up  with  so  much 
that  is  poor  !  The  star-system  is,  in 
the  end,  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the 
trouble.  For  years  the  really  great 
singers  at  the  Opera  have  had  oc- 
casional, more  or  less  extended,  leaves 
of  absence,  ostensibly  for  rest  and  re- 
cuperation, but  really  to  enable  them 
to  sing  at  enormous  prices  in  London 
and  St.  Petersburg.  As  the  Academie 
de  Musique  cannot  compete,  or  refuses 
to  compete,  with  the  prices  paid  in 
these  capitals,  its  hold  upon  its  best 
talent  grows  feebler  year  by  year ;  the 
leaves  of  absence  become  longer  and 
more  frequent,  until,  one  by  one,  the 
great  singers  drop  out  of  its  troupe 
entirely.  Now  New  York  also  has 
entered  the  field  ;  the  De  Reszkos  and 
others  are  here  for  the  whole  season. 


All  opera-going  publics  are  more  or  less 
alike ;  audiences  in  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  or  Berlin  are,  at  bottom,  much 
of  the  same  temper.  ^Vhat  the  public 
likes — in  so  far  as  it  cares  for  the  musi- 
cal part  of  the  entertainment  at  all — is 
stars.  The  star-system  once  in  vogue 
in  one  great  operatic  centre,  it  can  be 
combated  only  by  the  star -system  in 
others.  It  has  even  worked  its  way 
into  the  Academic  de  Musique  itself. 
Time  was  when  no  singer  could  be 
engaged  there  for  less  than  a  whole 
season  ;  no  one  could  sing  at  the  Opera 
except  by  becoming  a  regular  member 
of  the  company  ;  singers  were  thus  en- 
gaged, not  for  certain  specified  parts, 
but  for  a  certain  class  of  parts  ;  they 
had  to  accept  the  parts  assigned  to 
them,  if  these  parts  were  in  their  line. 
But,  for  many  years,  this  rule  has  been 
more  and  more  winked  at.  Patti  has 
been  engaged  for  five  nights  ;  last  fall 
Vandyk  was  engaged  to  sing  Lohengrin, 
and  these  cases  are  by  no  means  isolat- 
ed. It  is  the  star-system  in  full  blast ! 
Nothing  is  more  demoralizing  to  a  com- 
pany than  this.  Wherever  this  abomi- 
nable system  gains  foothold,  the  com- 
pany soon  ceases  to  be  a  "  team,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  and  becomes  a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  more  or  less  competent  in- 
dividuals ;  esprit  de  corps  and  all  char- 
acteristic style  go  by  the  board. 

Of  late  years  grievous  complaints  have 
been  made  on  still  another  ground. 
Press  and  public  complain  bitterly,  not 
so  much  of  the  scarcity  of  novelties 
brought  out  each  year  at  the  Opera,  as 
of  the  astounding  immutabilitv  of  its 
repertoire.  This  is  a  technical  teiTu  in 
France,  and  does  not  quite  mean  what 
"repertory"  does  with  us.  A  theatre's 
repertoire  comprises  all  the  old  works 
in  its  repertory — all  those  which  were 
successes  in  their  day.  Now,  for  many 
years  the  repertoire  pieces  given,  over 
and  over  again,  at  the  Opera  have  been  : 
"Les  Huguenots,"  "Le  Prophete," 
"  L'Africaine,"  "La  Juive,"  "La  Favo- 
rite," "Faust,"  and  less  frequentlv  "Ro- 
bei-t  le  Diable"  and  "  Guillaume  TeU." 
Add  to  these  some  few  newer  works  by 
Massenet  and  others,  and  you  have 
about  the  whole  list.  When  you  con- 
sider that,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  nine 
out  of  ten  novelties  are  dead  failures, 
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you  see  that,  for  the  "  first  lyric  theatre  " 
in  France,  this  list  is  terribly  short. 
True,  the  repertoire  generally''  draws 
well,  for  people  in  general  like  what 
they  know  better  than  what  is  new  to 
them.  I  do  not  think  that  the  public  of 
the  Opera  would  care  to  have  more  than 
one  or  two  of  these  old  works  cashiered  ; 
but  they  do  ask  to  have  the  list  large- 
ly added  to.  Discontent  reigns  every- 
where ;  and  this  discontent  is  not  stilled 
by  the  well-known  fact  that  some  of 
the  directors  of  the  Academie  de  Mu- 
sique  have  made  enormous  sums  of 
money  while  in  office.  People  feel  quite 
naturally  that,  as  the  Academie  is  a 
subventioned  theatre,  paid  for  in  part 
out  of  the  general  taxes,  it  should  not 
be  thrown  open  as  a  field  for  immod- 
erate private  speculation  ;  that,  if  the 
director  can  make  a  decent  living  out 
of  his  position,  that  should  be  enough^ 
and  the  surplus  money  should  go  to  the 
institution,  instead  of  into  his  pocket. 
They  see  vast  sums  expended  upon  the 
production  of  new  works  which  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  permanence,  while  the  re- 
pertoire pieces  are  often  given  with  scen- 
ery that  would  disgrace  a  second-rate 
provincial  stage.  The  prison -scene  I 
saw  in  "  Faust "  last  winter  was  a  mar- 
vel of  shabbiness.  When  the  Opera  does 
things  sumptuously,  its  gorgeousness  is 
well  -  nigh  unparalleled  ;  but  when  it 
does  not,  its  stage  mounting  is  aston- 
ishingly down  at  the  heel. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  doings  at 
the  Academie  de  Musique  are  the  per- 
formances at  the  Opera  -  Comique,  the 
*'  deuxihne  thedtre-lyrique."  Although 
this  estabhshment  has  been  somewhat 
under  a  cloud  ever  since  the  burning 
of  its  old  house,  the  Theatre-Favart,  in 
1887,  and  has  been  also  in  financial 
straits,  it  has  not  lost  its  prestige.  The 
move  to  the  old  Theatre-Lyrique  on  the 
place  du  Chatelet  may  have  been  un- 
avoidable, but  it  was  certainly  unfortu- 
nate. In  the  first  place,  the  salle  is  too 
large  for  opera-comique,  and  Paris  audi- 
ences feel  the  dilBference  very  keenly. 
Then  the  house  itseK  has  a  reputation 
for  failure  that  nothing  can  cure  ;  it  is, 
moreover,  in  the  wrong  part  of  the 
town,  and  this  means  a  great  deal  in 
Paris.     There  is  an  immense  amount  of 


routine  in  all  phases  of  Parisian  life ; 
no  people  on  earth  seem  to  live  more 
automatically,  to  have  such  fixed  habits. 
The  bourgeoisie  especially  live  by  sched- 
ule ;  if  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
one  theatre,  they  can  hardly  be  persuad- 
ed to  go  to  another.  Now,  the  Opera- 
Comique  has,  for  years,  had  a  special 
clientele,  a  special  public  ;  and,  when  it 
was  forced  to  move  from  the  place 
Boieldieu  to  the  place  du  Chatelet,  the 
larger  part  of  its  public  refused  to  fol- 
low it  thither — the  good  people  almost 
preferred  going  to  look  at  the  ruins  in 
the  place  Boieldieu  ;  the  Theatre-Ly- 
rique  made  them  feel  iU  at  ease  and 
home-sick. 

But  if  something  of  its  whilom  air  of 
comfortable  prosperity  has  temporarily 
left  the  Opera-Comique,  it  has  suffered 
little  loss  in  an  artistic  way.  The  or- 
chestra, if  not  large,  is  admirable  in 
quality,  and  plays  with  rare  vitality  and 
precision.  Its  conductor,  M.  Danbe,  is 
a  noted  disciplinarian,  and  has  the  forces 
under  his  baton  under  absolute  com- 
mand. The  chorus,  too,  is  excellent. 
Of  the  principal  singers — all  of  whom 
are  more  or  less  good,  and  some  of 
them  surpassingly  good,  actors  —  Mme 
Landouzy,  an  admirable  light  soj)rano, 
holds  the  first  place  among  the  women, 
and  Soulacroix,  the  baritone,  among  the 
men.  Soulacroix  is  a  singer  far  above 
the  common  run,  and  now  that  Talazac, 
the  famous  tenor,  has  left  the  company, 
may  be  accounted  the  Opera-Comique's 
strongest  card.  He  is  also  an  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  actor  ;  his  Figaro,  in  Ros- 
sini's "Barbier  de  Seville,"  is  one  of 
the  best  I  ever  saw.  Last  winter,  MUe 
Jane  Horwitz  made  a  brilliant  debut  in 
Delibes's  "Lakme,"  and  in  other  high 
florid  soprano  parts  ;  she  is  still  young, 
almost  a  beginner,  but  gives  promise  of 
doing  great  things  in  her  line.  She  was 
certainly  the  sensation  of  the  season  at 
the  Comique.  Miss  Sybil  Saunderson 
I  did  not  hear,  as  she  was  not  in  Paris. 
But  the  Opera-Comique  does  not  de- 
pend for  its  success  upon  the  brilliancy 
of  this  or  that  singer  ;  it  depends  upon 
the  ensemble  of  its  company,  which  has 
long  since  become  a  by-word  for  excel- 
lence. There  are  not  a  few  singers  now 
at  the  Academie  de  Musique  who  would 
not  be  tolerated  here,  even  apart  from 
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the  consideration  that  good  acting  is  a 
sine  qua  non  at  the  Opera-Comique. 
The  comj)any  is  of  extraordinarily  even 


Ma 
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Mile   Horwitz,   of  the  Opfra  Comique. 

excellence,  and  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  "  team  ; "  its  performances 
all  have  a  characteristic  style  and  snap 
that  betokens  years  and  years  of  un- 
broken tradition.  Indeed,  the  Opc'ra- 
Comique  could  teach  the  Academic  de 
Musique  several  things,  were  it  once 
put  to  it.  I  should  be  by  no  means  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  performances  it 
means  to  give  this  winter  of  Wagner's 
"  Maitres-chanteurs  " — the  hugest  task 
it  has  ever  attemj^ted — proved  to  be  ad- 
mirable. 

The  four  subventioned  theatres  in 
Paris — the  Comcdie-Franyaise  (i:)remier 
theiitre-franyais),  the  Odeon  (deuxieme 
theatre-franyais),  the  Academic  de  Mu- 
sique (premier  theatre  -  lyrique),  and 
the  Opera-Comique  (deuxieme  theatre- 
lyrique) — all  look  to  one  common  source 
from  which  to  recruit  their  active  forces  ; 
this  is  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et 
de  Declamation.  There  are  probably 
few  public  buildings  in  Paris  so  little 
known  to  strangers  in  general  as  the 
Conservatoire ;  even   comparatively  few 


of  the  musically  inclined  visitors  ever 
visit  it,  or,  indeed,  know  where  it  is. 
The  well-known  difficulty  outsiders  have 
in  procuring  tickets  to  the  concerts  giv- 
en there  has  frightened  away  many  a 
music  -  lover  from  making  the  attempt, 
and  what  other  solemnities  go  forward 
within  its  old  wails  are  not  of  a  nature 
to  interest  the  general  tourist.  Yet  it 
is  a  place  well  worth  a  visit  from  the 
dilettante,  for,  apart  from  its  having  the 
finest  orchestra  in  the  world,  it  is  still 
the  first  music-school  and  the  first  dra- 
matic school  in  the  world. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  Conserva- 
toire is  on  the  rue  du  Faubourg-Pois- 
sonniere,  on  the  corner  of  the  rue  Ber- 
gere  ;  the  building  extends  along  the 
latter  as  far  as  the  rue  du  Conservatoire, 
on  which  is  its  rear  entrance,  the  one 
through  which  you  go  in  to  the  concerts. 
The  rear  fayade  stretches  along  the  rue 
du  Conservatoire  as  far  as  the  rue  Sainte- 
Cecile,  on  which  the  side-wall  extends 
nearly  half-way  back  to  the  rue  du  Fau- 
bourg-Poissonniere.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  building  is  in  the  shape  of  an  L, 
the  two  long  sides  being  on  the  rue 
Bergere  and  the  rue  du  Conservatoire, 
and  the  two  ends  on  the  rue  du  Fau- 
bourg-Poissonniere  and  the  rue  Sainte- 
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Cecile.  All  within  the  building  is  old- 
fashioned  and  primitive  ;  the  class-rooms 
are  small  and  ill  -  ventilated,  with  bare 
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walls  and  wooden  floors,  hard,  narrow, 
wooden  benches  or  straw  -  bottomed 
chairs,  and  with  a  temperature  fit  for 


all  drudgery  and  technique.  One  little 
incident  in  the  singing  class  gave  me  an 
appreciative  sense  of  what  a  luxury  it  is 


Miss   Emma   Eames  (Mrs.  Julian    Story),    of  the   Op^ra. 


the  roasting  of  eggs.  The  arrangement 
of  these  rooms  is,  perhaj)s,  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  for 
the  Conservatoire  is  much  cramped  for 
space,  but  some  rather  ludicrous  juxta- 
positions occur  ;  for  instance,  the  class- 
rooms for  brass  instruments  are  next 
door  to  the  rooms  in  which  the  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  classes  are  held. 
But  these  shabby  and  comfortless  apart- 
ments mean  business,  and  that  with  a 
vengeance. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  winter  to 
visit  four  of  the  classes,  one  in  harmony, 
one  in  violin,  one  in  singing,  and  one  in 
solfi'ge.  Of  singing  and  violin  teaching 
I  am  no  judge,  but  I  could  appreciate, 
at  least,  the  care  and  thoroughness  of 
the  instruction  given,  and  the  high  ar- 
tistic point  of  view  of  the  teaching  ;  no 
drudgery  was  shirked,  but  it  was  not 


for  a  country  to  have  an  Academy  to 
regulate  its  native  tongue.  A  hulking 
young  fellow  of  eighteen,  with  a  bass 
voice  like  thunder,  was  singing  a  snatch 
of  recitative,  and  stumbled  on  the  words, 
"  ('(  nOtre  amour  ;  "  the  teacher  stopj^ed 
him  off-hand  :  "  M}"  young  friend,  when 
you  sing  in  French,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
sing  French ;  it  isn't  ndtre  amour ; 
there  is  no  circumflex  there  ;  it  is  n^tre 
amour.'"  If  a  teacher  had  said  a  thing 
of  that  sort  about  English  pronuncia- 
tion in  any  American  conservatory,  the 
pupil  would  have  talked  back,  and  flung 
some  conflicting  "  authority "  at  his 
head.  But  of  the  teaching  in  the  har- 
mony and  solfege  classes,  I  can  speak 
with  knowledge  of  the  subject  ;  the 
teaching  seemed  to  me  superlatively 
good  and  sound  at  every  point,  and  the 
results   most    excellent.      Some    of  the 
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harmony  exercises  I  looked  over  (writ- 
ten by  young  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen) 
were  capital,  and  showed  a  care  for 
something  more  and  higher  than  a  mere 
following  out  dry  niles.  The  remarks 
made  by  the  teacher,  too,  were  always 
to  the  point,  and  actuated  by  genuine 
musical  feeling.  The  classes  in  decla- 
mation I  did  not  hear,  much  to  my  re- 
gret, for  some  of  the  best  actors  at  the 
Theatre-Fran cais  teach  at  the  Conserva- 
toire. Of  the  concerts  given  at  this  in- 
stitution I  will  speak  in  my  next  article. 
As  1  have  said,  the  four  subventioned 


theatres  in  Paris  have  a  sort  of  lien  upon 
the  students  at  the  Consei'vatoire  ;  they 
have  a  right  to  engage  such  students  as 
take  first  or  second  prizes  at  the  final 
examinations,  if  they  think  they  need 
their  services.  These  theatres  have  the 
first  pick  of  the  prize  pupils.  Per  con- 
tra, students  in  composition  who  win 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  have  the  right 
to  have  an  opera  performed,  either  at 
the  Acadt'mie  de  Musique  or  the  Opera- 
Comique  (according  to  its  character),  on 
their  return  from  a  three  years'  sojourn  at 
the  Academie  de  France  on  the  Pincian. 
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I. 

TIhEN  a  man  of  thirty- 
five  is  happily,  blissful- 
ly married,  the  scope 
of  his  reflections  is  nec- 
essaiily  limited.  Ow- 
ing to  the  circum- 
stance that  he  is  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  many  questions 
which  used  to  occupy  and  agitate  his 
mental  faculties  have  been  dismissed 
or  solved.  He  is  no  longer  haunted  by 
the  face  of  every  pretty  girl  he  meets, 
for  he  has  already  met  the  woman  most 
fitted  in  the  wdde  world  to  make  him 
happy  ;  and  consequently  all  the  cob- 
webs of  cogitation  concerning  love 
which  were  wont  alternately  to  exalt 
and  depress  his  spirit  as  a  single  man, 
have  been  swept  from  his  brain.  He  is 
no  longer  prone  to  dreams  about  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections,  for  he  has  her  per- 
petually beside  him,  nor  is  he  tempt- 
ed to  indulge  in  hyperbole  as  to  what 
he  would  do  and  dare  at  her  bidding, 
seeing  that  her  bidding  has  now  become 
his. 

Analogously,  he  has  dismissed  as  im- 
practicable certain  picturesque  visions 
regarding  his  future  which  he  had  long 
entertained  and  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
secret  plT,ces  of  his  soul,  to  be  acted 
upon  under  stress  of  circumstances. 
How  often  has  he  comforted  himself,  in 
VoT..  XT.— 30 


moments  of  desolation,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  if  matters  went  too 
much  awry  he  had  merely  to  pack  his 
poiiimanteau  and  start  east,  west,  north 
or  south  in  search  of  glory  and  adven- 
ture !  He  has  jubilantly  pictured  him- 
self a  cow  -  boy  snatching  a  splendid 
bride  from  the  awful  waves  of  a  prai- 
rie fire  ;  a  conductor  in  a  strange  city 
working  his  way  from  the  platform  of 
a  horse-car  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  a 
nation  ;  a  leader  into  the  light  of  count- 
less hordes,  fascinated  at  first  by  the 
swathe  of  his  sword,  and  later  by  his. 
counsel  ;  or  a  primitive  forest-dweller,, 
unhampered  by  clothes  or  codes,  rear- 
ing a  dusky  race  cheek  by  jowl  with 
nature.  He  has  many  a  time  quivered 
at  the  thought  of  how  he  would  be 
able  to  bestow,  from  the  summit  of 
his  majesty  or  his  independence,  kind- 
ly yet  contemj^tuous  condescension  on 
the  associates  of  his  early  days  who 
had  failed  to  recognize  his  superiority. 
But  these  are  bygone  fancies.  So  far 
from  becoming  a  cow-boy,  or  a  satraj^. 
or  the  President  of  the  Republic,  or  a 
billionaire,  or  a  bushraan,  he  has  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  idea  of  plodding 
along  in  a  rut  at  home,  unillumined 
even  by  the  hope  of  stoppino^  a  ruu- 
a^A-ay  hoi'se.  With  the  consciousness 
of  the  mortgage  on  his  little  house 
fresh  in  mind,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  family  staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
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recognizes  that  the  chances  are  against 
his  ever  seeing  an  ostrich  farm  or  a 
dance  of  der\dshes,  and  that  he  may 
thank  his  lucky  stars  if,  after  ten  years 
of  toil,  he  gets  away  for  a  flying  trip  to 
Japan  by  way  of  the  Yosemite. 

In  other  words,  he  has  become  a  fixt- 
ure ;  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  envi- 
ronment, and  hopelessly  entangled  with 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick- 
maker,  the  plumber,  the  school-teacher, 
the  physician,  and  the  clergyman.  In- 
stead of  speculating  as  to  w^hether  one 
would  rather  love  or  be  loved,  he  is 
likely  now,  in  odd  moments,  to  be  won- 
dering whether  the  languidness  of  baby 
may  not  be  due  to  the  presence  of  ar- 
senic in  the  wall-paper,  or  crooning 
over  the  quarterly  bill  of  his  family  for 
boots  and  shoes.  The  world  has  be- 
come for  him,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
with  its  hopes,  its  ambitions,  its  aspira- 
tions, its  foibles,  its  idios^Ticrasies,  and 
its  crazes. 

I  occupy  a  modest  establishment  in 
that  portion  of  the  city  where  people 
take  daily  baths,  do  not  use  the  blade 
of  the  knife  in  order  to  convey  food  to 
the  mouth,  and  drink  tea  from  a  cup  in 
preference  to  a  saucer.  In  a  republic, 
where  everyone  is  the  peer  of  everybody 
else,  one  cannot  be  too  careful  what  one 
says  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence. 
In  our  neighborhood  the  husband  and 
father  who  is  able  to  bring  up  a  family 
on  an  annual  income  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  lay  up  money  into  the  bar- 
gain, is  not  to  be  found  ;  nor  is  the  wife 
and  mother  who  is  able  to  provide  for 
seventy-five  cents,  according  to  those 
marvellous  bills  of  fare  we  see  in  the 
newspapers,  a  dinner  which  begins  with 
raw  oysters,  includes  soup,  fish,  an  en- 
tree, and  a  joint,  and  concludes  with 
pudding,  fruit,  and  cofiee.  Conse- 
quently I  am  obliged  to  earn  an  income 
larger  considerably  than  the  sum  I  have 
referred  to,  and  although  our  repasts 
ordinarily  lack  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
delicacies  enumerated,  I  have  noticed 
that  on  the  first  of  every  month  my  wife 
is  apt  to  look  as  if  she  were  going  to 
cry,  even  if  she  has  self-control  enough 
not  to. 

I  have  read  somewhere — it  may  have 
been  in  an  electric  car — that  500,000,- 


000  of  the  world's  population  clothe  tne 
entire  person,  700,000,000  wear  more  or 
less  clothing,  and  250,000,000  wear  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Had  I  been  born  in 
Timbuctoo,  what  would  have  been  my 
destiny  ?  The  answer  is  far  to  seek  ; 
but  it  is  irksome  to  the  spirit  at  times 
to  contrast  the  simple  conditions  of 
primitive  man  with  the  complex  ne- 
cessities of  a  highly  civilized  household. 
Given  an  adobe  hut,  a  canoe,  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  fig-leaf,  a  pipe,  and  a  string  of 
beads,  what  does  the  most  fastidious 
savage  lack?  As  regards  butcher's  bills, 
traps  against  sewer-gas,  the  telephone, 
ball-dresses,  electric  light,  private  the- 
atricals, and  Christian  Science,  his  mind 
is  a  complete  blank. 

When  Josephine  and  I  were  about  to 
begin  housekeeping,  she  confided  to  me 
one  evening  that  we  should  need  only 
one  servant.  While  I  was  pondering  the 
matter  in  silence  she  continued,  with 
plaintive  earnestness : 

"  We  shall  really  be  able  to  manage 
perfectly  well,  Fred  ;  I  have  thought  it 
all  out.  I  will  wash  the  breakfast  things 
myself,  and  dust  the  drawing-room  and 
cut  the  vegetables  on  the  daj's  the  girl 
has  to  wash  and  iron.  And  then  once  a 
fortnight  we  might  have  in  a  scrubbing 
woman  for  haK  a  day." 

I  frowned  majestically,  revolting  at 
the  vision  of  my  Josephine's  dainty  fin- 
gers dallying  with  a  mop  or  intimately 
associated  with  potato  -  skins  and  pea- 
pods.  In  her  mother's  house  she  had 
been  waited  upon  by  inches  all  her 
days. 

"I  wiU  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  Jo- 
sephine. I  do  not  wish  my  wife  to 
make  a  slave  of  herself.  We  must  have 
as  many  servants  as  are  necessary  to  do 
the  work." 

Josephine  sighed  and  clasped  her 
hands.  "  How  generous  you  are,  Fred  ! 
We  couldn't  possibly  require  more  than 
two,  under  any  consideration.  I  heard 
of  two  girls  to-day  who  would  do  capi- 
tally for  us  if  you  really  think  we  can 
afford  it.  They  are  sisters."  If  I  live 
to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
attractive  picture  which  those  sisters 
presented  when  I  saw  them  for  the  first 
time,  a  fortnight  later,  on  my  return 
from  our  wedding  journey.  We  had 
come  back  a  day  sooner  than  we  had  ex- 
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pected,  and  we  found  them  seated  on  the 
carpet  in  the  centre  of  the  drawing-room, 
busily  engaged  in  burnishing  a  number 
of  crystal  pendents  belonging  to  the 
chandelier,  and  as  they  looked  up  beam- 
ingly on  our  approach,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  our  domestic  comfort  was  assured 
for  years.  Thej'  were  both  of  buxom, 
sturdy  physique.  Delia,  the  elder,  who 
was  to  cook  for  us  and  do  part  of  the 
washing,  had  a  firm,  honest  countenance, 
which  was  itself  a  guaranty  that  there 
would  be  neither  waste  nor  pilfering  be- 
low stairs.  Mary  Ann,  the  second  girl, 
as  I  was  instructed  to  speak  of  her,  was 
of  a  more  yielding  type,  a  mild -eyed, 
dimpled,  good  -  humored  -  looking  wom- 
an whose  smile  suggested  wilHngness 
to  oblige  to  the  last  gasp.  She  was  to 
do  the  remainder  of  the  washing,  tend 
table,  dust  and  sweep,  take  care  of  the 
rooms,  and  make  herself  generally  use- 
ful to  her  sister  and  to  Josephine. 

"Aren't  they  lovely  ?"  whispered  my 
darling  to  me  on  our  way  upstairs ;  and 
when  we  were  within  the  privacj^  of  our 
chamber  she  flung  her  arms  about  my 
neck  and  proceeded  to  expatiate  exuber- 
antly on  our  rare  good  fortune  in  hav- 
ing acquired  two  such  treasures.  Had 
she  not  many  a  time  heard  her  mother 
declare  that  friction  in  the  kitchen  was 
the  bane  of  domestic  happiness  ?  There 
could  be  none  between  sisters.  They 
would  work  side  by  side  in  perfect  ac- 
cord, each  helping  the  other. 

For  a  month  everything  went  more 
than  smoothly.  DeHa's  bread  and  pas- 
try were  so  light  and  appetizing  that  I 
was  never  once  tempted  to  make  invidi- 
ous comparisons  between  them  and 
those  which  my  mother  used  to  provide, 
so  that  Josephine's  somewhat  pallid 
cheeks  grew  rosy  from  sheer  delight  at 
my  content.  Nor  was  our  second  girl 
less  satisfactory  in  her  sphere.  Al- 
though everything  in  the  house  was 
brand  new,  she  broke  nothing  except  a 
vase  in  the  drawing-room  which  we  both 
cordially  detested,  and  which  had  been 
suftered  to  figure  as  an  ornament  merely 
out  of  consideration  for  the  dear  friend 
who  had  given  it  to  us  as  a  wedding 
present.  But  Mary  Ann  could  not  have 
shown  more  genuine  contrition  had  it 
been  of  Satsuma.  Accosting  her  mis- 
tress  with   tears   in  her  eyes  and  the 


pieces  in  her  apron,  she  confessed 
frankly  that  she  had  switched  it  from 
the  table  with  her  skirt,  instead  of 
maintaining  that  it  "broke  itself,"  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  replace  it  by  a 
rebate  in  her  wages. 

"It  made  me  feel  positively  wicked," 
said  Josephine,  "to  see  her  feel  so  bad- 
ly, and  to  be  conscious  all  the  time  that 
I  was  thankful  it  was  smashed,  and  that 
my  only  fear  was  we  might  be  able  to 
glue  it." 

Exemplary  Mary  Ann  !  She  used  to 
call  me  in  the  morning  punctually  to  a 
minute,  and  fold  my  trousers  as  accu- 
rately as  a  valet,  and  never  once  during 
her  incumbency  did  my  darling,  in  pas- 
sing her  fingers  over  the  plush  furniture 
in  the  drawing-room,  discover  dust. 

It  dawned  upon  me  one  day  that 
Mary  Ann  was  a  changed  being.  In- 
stead of  going  about  her  work  with  a 
light-hearted  smile  which  found  vent  at 
times,  when  she  was  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, in  the  snatches  of  a  song,  she 
had  become  moping  and  dejected.  When 
I  asked  her  one  day  for  a  fresh  towel, 
I  observed,  while  taking  it  from  her 
through  a  crack  of  the  bath-room  door, 
that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Have  you  noticed  Mary  Ann,  my 
dear  ?  "  I  asked  my  wife,  at  the  first 
opportunity.  "  She  has  something  on 
her  mind." 

Josephine  nodded,  and  I  perceived 
that  she  herself  was  in  a  melancholy 
mood.  "I  knew  it  was  too  perfect  to 
last,"  she  murmured. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,  Fred  ;  I 
have  refrained  from  asking  in  order  to 
put  oft'  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible, 
but  I  have  felt  in  my  bones  for  the  past 
week  that  we  were  walking  over  a  vol- 
cano, 
last." 

"  Pooh  !  "  I  answered.  "  You  take  the 
matter  altogether  too  seriously,  my 
dear.  Mary  Ann  and  her  yoimg  man 
have  probablv  had  a  falling  out — that  is 
aU." 

Josephine  looked  incredulous.  The 
next  day,  when  I  returned  home  from 
down-town,  I  found  her  sitting  limp  and 
doleful  on  the  sofa. 

"  Oh,  Fred  ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  I  en- 
tered the  room,  "  Delia  is  going." 


I  might  have  known  it  could  not 
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"Delia?    You  mean  Mary  Ann.' 

"I  mean  Delia,  Fred." 

"  What  in  thunder — "  I  began,  but 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  behind  me. 

"Please,  ma'am,  may  I  say  a  word  to 
you  ?  " 

It  was  our  second  girl,  the  picture  of 
dejection  with  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

"What  is  it,  MaijAnn?"  said  my 
wife,  with  a  touch  of  tartness  unusual 
to  her. 

"Please,  ma'am,  since  Delia  is  going 
I  must  go  too." 

Josephine  gave  a  gasp.  "  Go  because 
Delia  is  going  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  She  is  my  sister,  you 
know." 

"But  it  is  because  she  ill-treated  you 
that  she  is  going.  You  said  that  she 
had  been  cruel  to  you,  and  I  remonstrat- 
ed with  her,  and  she  said  that  she  would 
not  stay.  And  now  you,  on  whose  ac- 
coimt  she  is  leaving  us,  come  and  tell 
me  that  you  are  going  too.  What  do 
you  mean,  Maiw  Ann  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  treasure,  with 
a  con-vTilsive  sob.  "W^e  came  together 
and  we  must  go  together." 

"  You  cannot  go,  Mary  Ann." 

I  saw  my  wife  really  angry  for  the 
first  time  since  I  had  known  her,  and  I 
intei-posed  with  masculine  gruffness. 

"What  is  all  this  nonsense,  Mary 
Ann,  about  your  going  and  Delia's  go- 
ing? You  will  both  of  you  stay,  of 
course." 

"  She  told  me  this  morning,"  burst 
out  Josephine,  indignantly,  "  that  her 
sister  had  cruelly  maltreated  her  ever 
since  they  had  been  here,  and  that  she 
was  very  unhappy.  And,  Fred,  I  went 
down  into  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  Delia 
about  it,  and  Delia  said  that  she  wished 
to  go  at  once." 

"She  went,  sir,  just  before  I  came  up 
the  stairs." 

Josephine  gave  another  gasp. 

"  Well,  then,  what  more  do  you  wish, 
Mary  Ann  ?  "  I  said.  "  If  your  sister  has 
gone,  you  have  nothing  to  complain  of, 
so  back  to  your  work." 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully  and 
answered  slowly,  while  she  mopped  her 
streaming  eyes,  "  She  was  my  own  sister, 
sir,  but  she  was  that  ciniel  to  me  that  I 


couldn't  have  lived  in  the  house  with 
her  another  day.  And  I've  no  word  of 
complaint  to  speak  against  you,  sir,  or 
j^our  lady.  But  if  Delia's  gone  I  can't 
stay.  We  came  together  and  we  must 
go  together." 
And  she  went. 

II. 

As  I  was  saying,  we  began  our  house- 
keeping with  two  servants.  When  baby 
came  and  the  monthly  nurse  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  Josephine  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  a  third.  We  had  at  this 
time  a  cook  and  second  girl  who  were 
not  even  distantly  related,  and  though 
our  bread  did  not  seem  to  me  equal  to 
that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  as 
a  boy,  and  articles  to  which  we  were  at- 
tached "  broke  themselves  "  from  day 
to  day,  we  were  tolerably  comfortable. 

I  was  brute  enough  to  inquire  non- 
chalantly why  the  second  girl  could  not 
tend  baby.  Let  me  add,  in  my  own  be- 
half, that  this  was  just  after  the  judge 
had  directed  a  verdict  for  the  defendant 
in  a  big  accident  case  which  I  had 
brought  for  an  impecunious  client,  who 
had  lost  a  leg,  against  a  rich  corpora- 
tion. 

"  Cornelia  tend  baby  ?  How  could 
she  ?  "  my  wife  replied,  with  so  m^ich 
horror  in  her  tone  that,  remembering 
the  doctor's  injunction  that  she  should 
be  agitated  as  little  as  possible,  I  has- 
tened to  add,  "If  she  can't,  she  can't, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it." 

Josephine  dropped  the  subject  for 
thirty-six  hours.  She  chose,  as  a  time 
for  taking  it  up  again,  the  middle  of  the 
night,  when  I  had  happened  to  wake  up 
for  a  moment. 

"  You  would  never  be  willing  to  live 
so,  Fred,"  she  began,  suddenly. 

"  Live  hov/,  my  dear  ?  "  I  asked,  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  connection. 

"  Why,  with  two  servants,  of  course. 
Haven't  you  been  asking  me  why  Cor- 
nelia could  not  tend  baby  in  addition  to 
doing  all  her  other  work  ?  " 

Now,  I  was  infernally  sleepy  to  begin 
with,  and  in  the  second  place  I  did  not 
like  the  insinuation  contained  in  Jo- 
sephine's opening  sentence  ;  so  I  mur- 
mured a  little  doggedly,  "How  do  other 
people  live  ?  " 
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"  I  should  just  like  to  see  you  living 
like  other  people,"  she  answered,  with  a 
vicious  dab  at  her  pillow.  "  I  should 
just  like  to  see  you." 

"How  does  Harry  Bolles  manage?" 
I  continued.  "He  has  twins,  and  he 
keeps  only  two  servants." 

I  ought  to  have  know^n  better  than 
refer  to  Harry  Bolles  at  this  time  of  the 
night,  because  if  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  calculated  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  my  wife,  it  was  the 
trick  I  had  —  she  called  it  a  trick  —  of 
citing  the  Bolleses  as  an  argument  on 
every  possible  occasion. 

"  That  just  shows  how  much  you 
know,"  Josephine  replied  slowly,  between 
her  teeth.  "You  would  not  live  as  Har- 
ry Bolles  lives  for  twenty-four  hours." 

I  was  thoroughly  awake  myself  now, 
and  rather  mad,  so  I  ventured  boldly  on 
the  assertion  that,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
the  Bolleses  got  along  very  well. 

"  Now  it  happens,  Fred,  that  I  called 
on  Mrs.  Bolles  yesterday,"  said  my  wife, 
in  a  key  of  scornful  triumph,  "  and  it 
happens  that  she  confided  to  me  how 
they  do  live.  One  of  their  servants  is  a 
maid  of  all  work,  and  the  nurse  divides 
her  time  between  taking  care  of  the 
twins  and  assisting  her ;  and  when  she  is 
assisting  the  other  girl  or  w^aiting  on  ta- 
bLs^'Mrs.  Bolles  has  to  take  care  of  the 
twins,  and  she  looks  dragged  out,  poor 
thing,  in  consequence  ;  and  the  twins 
sleep  in  her  room  and  they  are  very 
wakeful,  for  they  are  teething,  and  she 
told  me  that  the  other  night  her  hus- 
band had  to  walk  up  and  down  with  one, 
and  she  with  the  other,  from  twelve  un- 
til three." 

"  Where  was  the  nurse  ?  "  I  inquired, 
loftily. 

"  How  just  like  a  man  to  ask  '  where 
was  the  nurse  ? '  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  you  can  expect  a  girl  who 
does  half  of  the  work  of  a  house  in  addi- 
tion to  taking^  charcfe  all  dav  of  two 
helpless  infants,  one  year  and  a  half  old, 
to  lose  her  night's  rest  into  the  bargain. 
The  nurse  was  in  bed  asleep,  of  course. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Bolles  told  me  that  Har- 
ry looks  after  the  furnace  himself.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  raking  out  the 
ashes  and  shovelling  in  the  coal  every 
morning." 

"  Pooh  !  "  I  answered.     "  It  would  be 


fun  rather  than  otherwise,    if   it   were 
necessary." 

"Necessary?  That's  just  it.  I  sup- 
pose that  I  could  manage  to  get  along 
without  a  nurse,  if  it  were  necessary ; 
only  I  will  be  honest,  Fred,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  it  would  not  be  fun.  ' 

"  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go  to  sleep, 
Josephine,"  I  remarked  at  this  junct- 
ure. "Do  you  realize  w^hat  o'clock  it  is  ? 
A  man  who  has  to  work  as  hard  as  I  do 
all  day  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  lose 
his  night's  rest  into  the  bargain." 

Having  covered  my  defeat  by  means 
of  this  adi'oit  shot  I  lay  awake  for  half 
an  hour  longer,  absorbed  in  reverie.  As 
indeed  I  had  been  well  aware  from  the 
beginning,  my  wife  was  right  about  the 
Bolleses  ;  I  would  not  be  willing  to  live 
as  they  did  for  twenty -four  hours.  I 
shuddered  and  drew  the  sheet  over  my 
head  as  I  pictured  myself  in  overalls, 
wresthng  daily  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  furnace  and  trying  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  I  did  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  exercise.  How  pleasant,  on  a  cold 
winter's  night,  when  you  had  just  fin- 
ished dressing  to  go  out  to  dinner  and 
were  taking  a  little  pride  in  your  Heck- 
less  shirt -bosom,  would  be  the  news 
that  the  furnace  fire  had  gone  out,  in- 
volving the  alternative  that  you  should 
rekindle  it  or  imperil  the  lives  of  your 
offspring  !  And  if  I  shuddered  on  my 
own  account,  I  shuddered  tenfold  more 
on  account  of  Josephine,  beholding  as 
plainly  as  could  be  in  my  mind's  eye, 
athwart  the  darkness,  my  darling  pac- 
ing the  chamber  in  her  wrapper  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  soothing 
her  baby  in  order  that  I  might  sleep  ;  for 
that  is  what  Josephine  would  be  likely  to 
do,  being  a  woman  cast  in  a  less  selfish 
mould  than  the  rest  of  her  sex.  Indeed, 
so  deeply  was  I  distressed  by  the  pathos 
of  this  situation  that  in  the  morning,  of 
my  owTi  volition,  I  remarked,  in  a  brisk, 
off-hand  fashion  : 

"  If  you're  going  to  engage  a  nui'se, 
my  dear,  be  sui-e  you  get  a  good  one. 
If  you  see  the  woman  you  like,  don't 
haggle  about  wages." 

My  wife  was  silent  for  an  instant,  then 
she  smiled  to  herseK  in  a  peculiar  way 
she  has  and  said,  "  How  queer  you  are, 
Fred !  One  moment  you  put  me  in  the 
dumps  by  talking  as  if  we  were  on  the 
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verge  of  the  poor  -  house,  and  the  next 
one  would  suppose  from  your  gran- 
diloquent style  that  we  were  rolling  in 
riches." 

"  Scarcely,  my  dear,"  I  answered  ; 
"but  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing one's  self  uncomfortable  for  a  paltry 
twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  a  year.  That 
is  a  woman's  idea  of  economy." 

"  I  have  noticed,  though,  all  the  same, 
that  on  the  occasions  when  I  have  to  ask 
you  for  money,  you  do  not  act  as  though 
you  thought  even  half  that  sum  paltry. 
I  shall  remind  you  of  it  the  next  time 
you  dole  me  out  a  pitiful  five  -  dollar 
bill,"  said  the  angel  of  my  life,  temper- 
ing the  irony  of  her  words  by  a  sport- 
ive smile  and  an  evident  disposition  to 
embrace  me — from  which  she  was  de- 
terred only  by  the  fact  that  my  cheeks 
were  covered  vidth  lather. 

How  often  have  we  enacted  a  more 
or  less  similar  bit  of  private  theatricals 
in  the  course  of  our  gradual  transition 
from  the  domestic  simplicity  represent- 
ed by  two  incumbents  in  the  kitchen, 
to  the  numbers  and  circumstance  of 
the  household  of  a  modern  family  man  ! 
As  the  consequence  of  my  reluctance, 
not  merely  to  renounce  clothes  like  to 
him  of  Timbuctoo,  but  to  care  for  the 
furnace  after  the  pattern  of  Harry 
Bolles,  I  find  myself  to-day  the  presid- 
ing genius  of  a  retinue  which  includes, 
besides  the  four  children  who  call  me 
father,  a  cook  and  a  nurse  and  a  parlor- 
maid and  a  laundress  and  a  chore-man, 
whose  united  efforts  to  do  the  work  of 
the  household  are  not  entirely  able  to 
conceal  from  me  the  possibility  that  I 
may  be  cozened  at  no  distant  day  into 
adding  to  their  number  a  kitchen-girl,  a 
coachman,  and  another  nurse.  And  yet 
there  are  individuals  who  look  askance 
at  me  as  unimaginative,  because  under 
pressure  of  the  consciousness  that  so 
much  flesh  and  blood  is  dependent  up- 
on me  for  daily  bread,  I  walk  fearlessly 
under  a  ladder,  am  willing  to  move  to 
the  sea-side  on  Friday,  and  sit  down  at 
table  without  ado  in  a  company  of  thir- 
teen. 

In  the  crush  of  modern  civilization  he 
who  wishes  to  arrive  must  frequently 
walk  under  a  ladder,  will  he,  nill  he  ;  and 
analogously,  it  does  not  take  a  married 
man   long   to   discover  the   limitations 


imposed  upon  his  fancy  by  his  respon- 
sibilities as  husband,  father,  and  master. 
Although  I  have  never  encountered  a 
ghost,  there  was  a  time  when  I  enjoyed 
listening  to  the  blood-curdling  experi- 
ences of  those  who  thought  they  had, 
and  I  was  altogether  willing  to  ponder 
the  arguments  of  those  who  maintained 
that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare.  But  to- 
day I  find  myself  in  such  a  frame  of 
mind  regarding  the  unseen  world,  that 
I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
a  ghost,  in  order  to  be  able  to  shie  my 
boot-jack  at  it  to  prove  my  incredulity  ; 
and  I  am  sorely  tempted,  when  interro- 
gated as  to  the  authorship  of  Hamlet,  to 
inquire  what  difference  it  makes  any- 
way. Would  not  Hamlet  still  be  Ham- 
let, and  Othello,  Othello,  whether  they 
were  written  by  Shakespeare  or  by  Ba- 
con ? 

The  reason  for  this  frame  of  mind  is 
evident  enough.  Before  a  married  man, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  responsibilities  as 
a  paterfamilias,  leaves  the  house  in  the 
morning,  he  is  likely  to  hear  that  there 
is  more  coal  needed,  that  there  is  a  leak 
in  the  roof,  or  that  one  of  the  children 
has  swallowed  a  cent.  His  wife  rushes 
after  him  and  hails  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  door-steps  to  tell  him  that  there 
is  not  a  bar  of  soap  in  the  house,  and 
to  be  sure  and  bring  home  some  money 
for  the  sewing- woman.  Provided  he 
has  a  telephone  both  at  home  and  down- 
town, she  does  not  need  to  send  the 
chore-man  to  his  office  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  not  a  drop  of  water  will  run 
in  the  house,  for  she  is  able  to  ring  him 
up  and  to  let  him  know  at  the  same 
time  that  she  fears  she  may  have  given 
away  by  mistake  the  wrong  suit  of  his 
clothes  to  the  chambermaid  s  brother 
just  out  from  Sweden.  When  he  ar- 
rives home  at  night  he  expects  to  hear 
that  the  laundress  is  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  the  accommodations  in  the  laun- 
dry, that  his  golden-haired  daughter  has 
dropped  a  doll  down  the  drain-pipe,  or 
that  moths  have  honeycombed  his  rid- 
ing trousers.  After  dinner,  if  there  is 
no  smell  of  gas  which  obliges  him  to  as- 
cend a  step  -  ladder  and  press  his  nose 
against  the  chandelier  in  search  of  a 
leak,  he  is  haply  called  upon  to  considei-, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation, 
whether  Jonah's  sojourn  in  the  belly  of 
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the  whale  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
laws  of  natural  science,  or  if  it  is  advis- 
able to  allow  his  eldest  son,  aged  sev- 
en, to  hang  on  behind  "Booby  huts." 
Then  like  as  not,  after  he  has  gone  to 
bed  and  is  just  dropping  off  to  sleep, 
his  better  half  will  nudge  him  to  in- 
quire if  he  has  brought  home  that 
money  for  the  sewing -woman.  Then 
there  are  the  bills  from  the  butcher 
and  the  grocer  and  the  milkman  to  ab- 
sorb his  attention  on  the  first  of  ev- 
ery month,  and  from  the  plumber  and 
the  dressmaker  and  the  gas  company 
at  the  beginning  of  every  quarter,  and 
from  the  tax-collector,  the  ice-man  and 
the  dancing  -  school  teacher  at  periods 
when  they  are  the  least  welcome. 
Though  he  "  remembers  "  substantially 
on  Christmas  day  everj^one  who  has  the 
slightest  claim  on  his  bounty,  from  his 
wife's  mother  to  the  letter  carrier  and 
the  elevator  boy  down  town,  he  is  cer- 
tain to  be  lured  from  the  dinner-table 
half  a  dozen  times  during  the  month  of 
January  by  the  mysterious  whisper  of 
the  house-maid  that  there  is  "a  gentle- 
man "  waiting  to  see  him  in  the  hall, 
who  invites  him  to  subscribe  to  the 
coachman's  ball,  the  waiter's  ball,  the 
policeman's  ball,  or  the  fireman's  ball, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  early  sum- 
mer he  is  moved  to  the  country  or  the 
sea- side,  and  in  the  early  autumn  he  is 
moved  back  again,  and  during  the  in- 
terim his  office  is  a  sort  of  receiving 
bureau  for  bundles,  which  he  is  expect- 
ed to  carry  out  to  his  family,  containing 
everything  from  a  single  skein  of  sew- 
ing-silk to  a  carboy  of  analyzed  spring 
water.  Considering  the  multiplicity  of 
these  distractions,  is  it  altogether  sur- 
prising if  he  remains  comparatively  in- 
different as  to  whether  William  Tell  real- 
ly shot  an  apple  off  his  son's  head  or  was 
only  a  mythical  humbug  ? 

I  live  in  the  city  in  an  unpretentious 
little  house  which  must  be  moderately 
elastic,  seeing  that  Josephine  confided 
to  me,  after  the  birth  of  our  first  baby, 
that  if  w^e  ever  had  another  we  should 
have  to  move  ;  for  we  have  two  boyS 
and  two  girls,  and  I  still  have  faith,  in 
spite  of  my  wife's  direct  asseveration  to 
the  contrary,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
tuck  away  a  number  five  somewhere. 
We  look  out  at  our  neighbors  over  an 


infinitesimal  grass-plot  which  is  brought 
to  my  attention  conspicuously  twice  a 
year,  once  when  an  itinerant  gardener 
calls,  about  the  time  the  snow  flies,  with 
a  bill  for  having  kept  it  in  order  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  again  in  mid-summer, 
when  happening  to  visit  the  house  to 
make  sure  that  the  water  -  pipes  have 
not  burst  or  thieves  taken  up  a  perma- 
nent residence  during  the  absence  of 
the  family,  I  am  confronted  by  an  anny 
of  weeds  almost  as  high  as  the  door- 
sill.  What  a  ghoulish  experience  it  is, 
by  the  w^ay,  to  go  prowling  about  a 
closed  up  house  from  sheer  motives  of 
domestic  prudence  and  the  expectation 
of  disagreeable  discoveries.  There  is 
a  deathly  stillness  as  you  enter,  con- 
sistent with  the  dim  and  stuff\'  atmos- 
phere, which  perjilexes  the  nostrils  by 
suggesting  alternately  sewer -gas,  de- 
composing mouse,  and  insect  powder. 
As  you  walk  across  the  uncarpeted  hall, 
sundry  pieces  of  furniture  detonate  like 
pistol-shots  to  the  infinite  peril  of  your 
nerves,  and  it  is  only  when  you  have 
examined  the  safe  and  found  it  unrifled 
that  you  are  ready  to  beUeve  that  the 
estabUshment  has  no  inmates.  Your 
wife  has  told  you  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain your  gray  trousers,  which  were  left 
behind  by  mistake,  you  have  only  to 
look  in  the  top  drawer  of  her  bureau  for 
the  key  of  the  cedar  chest  and  undo  a 
bundle  immediately  under  your  eyes  in 
the  right-hand  corner  next  the  wall, 
marked  plainly,  "Fred's  winter  clothes." 
You  fail  to  find  any  key  in  the  top 
drawer,  but  you  light  upon  three 
bunches  of  keys  in  the  third,  most  of 
which  are  unlabelled.  After  trying  the 
majority  of  those  without  labels  you 
discover  the  key  of  the  cedar  chest, 
which  proves  to  be  unlocked  after  all. 
As  you  raise  the  lid  a  profound  smell 
of  camphor  pervades  the  air.  You  gaze 
blankly  at  a  wide  expanse  of  neatly 
tucked  in  sheet,  which  you  hesitate  to 
disturb  from  the  fear  lest  you  will  never 
be  able  to  tuck  it  in  agfain.  Removing^ 
it  gingerly,  you  behold  a  well-packed 
arrangement  of  bundles.  You  examine 
the  bundle  immediately  under  your 
eyes  in  the  right-hand  comer  and  find 
there  is  no  mark  on  it  ;  but  the  bundle 
beside  it  is  clearly  marked  "  my  robin's 
eg^  blue  tea-gown.''     You  say  to  your- 
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self  that  perhaps  Josephine  meant  the 
left-hand  corner  next  the  wall  and  you 
investigate,  only  to  find  a  bundle  rcarked 
"  baby's  winter  coat."  You  look  in  the 
right-hand  corner  away  from  the  wall 
and  in  the  left-hand  corner  away  from 
the  wall,  but  fail  to  find  what  you  are  in 
search  of.  Occupying  the  middle  space 
is  a  huge,  carefully  swathed  bundle  in- 
scribed "  the  drawing-room  curtains." 

"  Dash  it  all !  Where  are  my  trous- 
ers ? "  you  say  to  yourself,  beginning 
to  perspire  freely  from  the  intensity  of 
your  emotions.  Eegardless  of  your 
wife's  strict  injunction  to  disturb  noth- 
ing, you  seize  upon  "  the  drawing-room 
curtains  "  and  deposit  them  on  the  floor 
beside  you,  exposing  thereby  an  array  of 
other  bundles  over  which  your  glance 
passes  feverishly,  but  in  vain.  "Dash 
it  all ! "  you  mutter  again,  and  out 
come  "  my  robin's  eg^  blue  tea-gown  " 
and  "baby's  w^inter  coat,"  and  the  bun- 
dles which  bore  no  marks.  "Dash  it 
all,  where  are  those  trousers  ?  "  you  re- 
peat with  rising  exasperation,  and  out 
come  "the  children's  winter  leggings," 
"Fred's  great-coat,"  "  my  velvet  skirt," 
and  "  dining-room  rug  "  higgledy-pig- 
gledy. You  are  fuming  now,  and  you 
pitch  out  everything  right  and  left  un- 
til there  is  nothing  remaining  in  the 
cedar  chest  but  "  my  seal  skin  sack " 
and  "  Fred's  arctics."  Then  you  gaze 
around  you  gloomily,  still  dispossessed 
of  the  gray  trousers,  and  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  your  handiwork.  You 
begin  to  pitch  the  things  in  again,  and 
to  squash  them  savagely  into  position. 
You  feel  furious  with  Josephine  for  hav- 
ing deceived  you.  As  you  return  each 
bundle,  you  note  superciHously  what- 
ever writing  there  is  on  it.  All  of  a 
sudden  you  flush,  and  a  sensation  of 
shame  and  disgust  besets  the  small  of 
your  back,  and  you  find  yourself  con- 
fronted by  the  words,  "Fred's  winter 
clothes."  You  realize,  too,  that  the 
bundle  bearing  this  inscription  is  iden- 
tical in  size  and  shape  with  the  one 
which,  when  you  raised  the  lid  of  the 
chest,  was  immediately  under  your  eyes 
in  the  right-hand  corner  next  the  wall. 
You  scan  it  for  a  moment  ruminantly, 
examine  the  other  side  and  proceed  to 
scrutinize  two  or  three  other  bundles. 
You  have  guessed  the  truth,  which  is 


that  the  unmarked  side  had  happened  to 
be  uppermost  and  you  had  neglected  to 
turn  the  bundle  over.  You  undo  it  so- 
berly, and  there,  sure  enough,  are  the 
gray  trousers. 

After  doing  your  best  to  repack  the 
cedar  chest,  and  finding  that  you  can- 
not close  the  lid  because  of  your  inabil- 
ity to  make  room  for  "  the  drawing- 
room  curtains,"  you  decide  to  leave  them 
on  top  of  the  chest,  and  you  proceed 
downstairs  to  inspect  the  kitchen  and 
laundry,  which  you  have  not  yet  visited. 
You  go  prowling  through  these  lower 
regions,  peering  morbidly  into  coal-bins 
and  wash-tubs,  and  scanning  philosophi- 
cally the  cockroaches  disporting  them- 
selves over  the  kitchen  range  regardless 
of  your  presen  ce.  A  faint  moaning  sound 
breaks  in  upon  the  prevailing  stillness, 
and  you  stand  still  to  listen  with  thump- 
ing heart.  It  is  repeated,  and  it  seems 
to  you  to  emanate  from  the  cellar  be- 
tween the  kitchen  in  the  rear  and  the 
laundry  in  front,  where  the  furnace  and 
the  store-closet  and  your  private  wine- 
closet  are  situated.  You  step  thither, 
and  noticing  that  the  store-closet  door 
is  on  the  jar,  throw  it  open,  merely  to  en- 
counter silence  and  coffee-scented  space. 
As  you  stand  still  listening,  the  moaning 
sound  is  audible  again  close  at  hand  and 
more  clearly  defined,  suggesting  to  your 
imagination  the  throes  of  a  dying  vic- 
tim. You  say  to  yourself  that  a  murder 
must  have  been  committed  in  your  wine- 
closet,  and  after  a  shaky  pause  you  res- 
olutely try  the  door.  It  is  locked,  as  it 
should  be.  Puzzled,  but  none  the  less 
appalled,  you  tremulously  draw  your 
keys  from  your  pocket,  and  selecting  the 
right  one,  fit  it  to  the  lock.  You  draw 
a  deep  breath,  turn  it,  and  with  a 
doughty  effort  fling  open  the  door.  For 
a  moment  there  is  a  ghastly  stillness, 
and  then  forth  from  among  the  demi- 
johns and  wine-cases  staggers  the  cat 
— the  missing  cat  who,  as  you  now  re- 
call, was  nowhere  to  be  found  on  the 
day  your  family  moved  out  of  town,  just 
seven  weeks  ago. 

"  Miau— ow  !  " 

"Poor,  poor  pussy  !" 

You  observe  with  surprise  that,  though 
painfully  shrunken  and  emaciated,  she 
still  is  disposed  to  twist  herself  around 
your  legs  just  as  in  the  days  of  her  well- 
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fed  prosperity,  and  recalling  the  adage 
as  to  the  nine  lives  of  a  cat,  you  wonder 
how  many  of  them  she  has  left.  She 
looks  up  at  you  beseechingly,  uttering 
now  and  again  a  piteous  mew,  w^hile  you 
stand  reflecting  as  to  what  you  are  to 
do  with  her.  By  dint  of  rummaging  in 
the  store-closet  you  find  an  empty  bask- 
et into  which  you  make  sundry  attempts 
to  deposit  her,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess that  you  end  by  calling  in  at  a 
neighboring  grocer's  and  making  an 
arrangement  with  him  for  a  pecuniary 
consideration  to  capture  her  and  feed 
her  until  you  return  to  town.  You  leave 
him  your  keys  for  the  purpose,  with  di- 
rections to  return  them  to  your  office, 
and  you  proceed  soberly  on  your  way 
down  town. 


m. 

I  WAS  describing  vay  house.  If  it  be 
true  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle,  it 
is  equally  so  that  the  chief  seat  of  his 
domestic  haj^piness  is  his  parlor.  I  use 
the  term  advisedly,  meaning  by  parlor 
the  room  in  which  his  evenings  are  ha- 
bitually spent  and  where  he  feels  most 
thoroughly  and  comfortably  at  home, 
be  it  knowai  technical^  as  drawing- 
room,  library,  or  den.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  prefer  to  maintain  a  best  room 
for  the  entertainment  of  company,  wiiere 
the  most  magnificently  ugly  of  their  be- 
longings are  commonly  to  be  found,  and 
in  wiiich  the  window  -  shades  are  kept 
perpetually  lowered  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  carjoets,  and  a  fire  is  never 
lighted  from  the  dread  of  smoke-dust. 
But  I  agree  with  Josephine  that  what 
we  deem  comfortable  is  none  too  com- 
fortable for  our  friends  ;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  have  pai-ticipated  freely 
from  the  very  first  in  our  own  splendor. 

Is  there  anything  more  attractive  to 
the  newly  married  Benedict  than  the 
cosiness  of  his  evenings  at  home,  in  the 
midst  of  his  household  gods  and  by  the 
si.le  of  his  sweet  partner  for  life  ?  Even 
though  she  objects  to  his  putting  his 
boots  on  the  sofa  or  badgers  him  into 
wearing  a  swallow-tail  coat  at  dinner 
every  night,  is  he  not  a  thousand-fold 
happier  than  when  flitting  from  ball- 
room to  theatre  and    from    theatre  to 


club  in  search  of  feverish  excitement? 
As  a  well-to-do  bachelor,  he  may  perha2)S 
have  endeavored  to  banish  dirt  b}'  the 
witchery  of  assiduous  tipping,  and  to 
produce  the  semblance  of  connubial 
comfort  by  a  prodigal  display  of  choice 
upholstery,  rare  Japonica,  and  a  master- 
piece or  two  in  the  line  of  contem2:)orai'y 
art  ;  but,  except  in  moments  of  occasion- 
al self-delusion,  he  has  ever  been  con- 
scious that  his  hearth  was  alike  cheer- 
less and  dusty.  Now,  under  his  changed 
conditions  he  has,  if  inclined  for  con- 
versation, an  ever  delightful  compan- 
ion ;  if,  moody  and  exhausted,  he  prefers 
silence  or  a  book,  even  the  traditional 
mouse  cannot  be  stiller  than  his  angel ; 
and  is  she  not  perpetually  ready  to  play 
bezique  or  back-gammon,  or  to  read 
aloud,  or  to  listen  to  him  read  in  case 
he  derives  satisfaction  from  his  own  per- 
formance? He  sits  in  his  easy -chair 
under  the  latest  improvement  in  lanips 
and  the  latest  device  in  ornamental 
shades,  surrounded  by  tokens  from  his 
friends,  vases  and  clocks,  thermometers 
and  paper-cutters,  a  trio  of  etchings, 
and  a  bust  of  the  young  Augustus.  It 
seems  to  him  as  though  he  w^ould  Hke 
to  pass  his  evenings  forever  in  this  para- 
dise with  perhaps  an  occasional  jaunt 
to  the  theatre  every  fortnight  or  so  by 
way  of  variety. 

Josephine  and  I  had  both,  as  young 
people  go,  seen  a  great  deal  of  society 
before  we  became  husband  and  wife. 
Although  I  was  never  bowled  over  by 
anyone  so  completely  as  by  Josephine, 
there  were,  as  I  have  often  admitted  to 
her,  several  young  women  —  say  half  a 
dozen  by  way  of  a  round  number — with 
whom  I  was  more  or  less  infatuated 
dui'ing  the  course  of  my  bachelorhood. 
Consequently  I  was  an  assiduous  atten- 
dant at  every  form  of  evening  festiv- 
ity. The  same  had  been  true  substan- 
tially of  Josephine,  who,  by  dint  of  her 
great  social  popularity,  maintained  sis- 
terly relations  successively  with  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  ambitious  to  become 
still  nearer  and  dearer  to  her. 

AVe  aUke,  therefore,  rejoiced  in  our 
oppori unity  to  stay  quietly  at  home, 
and  the  long  ■s\-iuter  evenings  of  the 
first  year  of  our  married  life  never 
dragged.  AVe  read  and  we  chatted,  we 
dozed  and  we  played  games,  we  com- 
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pared  impressions  regarding  the  cook 
and  cavilled  at  the  price  of  beef,  and 
we  were  altogether  happy.  Of  course, 
we  dined  out  every  now  or  then  with 
•Josephine's  parents  or  with  mine,  and 
took  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  pot- 
luck  with  intimate  friends,  like  the  Bol- 
leses  ;  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
we  eschewed  society.  Josephine  had 
her  own  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  ap- 
pear in  public,  and  I  was  only  too  will- 
ing to  abet  her  in  this  respect,  I  in- 
vested in  an  encyclopaedia,  subscribed  to 
the  leading  magazines,  and  pored  over 
"  Pigs  in  Clover  "  and  kindred  puzzles, 
with  a  view  to  making  our  domestic 
cosiness  complete. 

Baby  was  born  in  July,  and  by  the 
time  we  returned  from  the  sea-side  in 
the  early  autumn,  Josephine  was  look- 
ing not  merely  like  her  own  self,  but 
handsomer  than  I  had  ever  seen  her. 
Moreover,  she  was  in  famous  spirits, 
and  she  declared  that  she  was  ready 
for  anything  and  everything  —  words 
which  sounded  just  a  little  ominous  to 
my  conjugal  ear. 

"Fred,"  she  said,  with  rather  an 
apologetic  air,  one  evening  shortly  af- 
ter, "I  shall  have  to  order  some  new 
clothes." 

"  Whatever  you  see  fit,  my  dear,"  I 
answered  glibly,  for  I  wished  my  wife 
to  have  everything  in  the  way  of  dress 
which  she  deemed  essential  to  her  ap- 
pearance and  happiness. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  de- 
tails of  selection  and  purchase  entire- 
ly to  her  discretion,  I  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter  until  one  afternoon,  some 
three  weeks  later,  when  on  my  return 
from  down  town  I  was  conducted  up- 
stairs into  the  spare  room  by  Joseph- 
ine, with  a  radiantly  mysterious  air,  and 
confronted  with  a  trio  of  elaborately 
flounced  and  furbelowed  ball  -  dresses 
spread  out  upon  the  bed. 

"  Don't  you  think  they're  pretty, 
Fred  ?  "  she  inquired,  solicitouslv. 

"  What  are  they  for  ?  "  I  asked,  with 
pursed  lips  and  a  wrinkling  brow. 

"  For  ?  Why,  they're  evening  dresses, 
of  course.  The  black  lace  and  the  li- 
lac silk  are  for  receptions  or  dinners, 
and  the  white  tulle  is  for  dancing  par- 
ties." 

"  I  thought  we  were  not  going  to  any 


more  parties,"  I  said,  dryly.  Josephine 
became  suddenly  grave,  then  answered, 
plaintively :  "  You  know  I  haven't  been 
anywhere  for  a  year,  Fred." 

"  Neither  have  I,  my  dear.  What  is 
more,  I  have  no  desire  to,"  I  retorted, 
with  an  air  of  such  superior  virtue  that 
my  wife  was  visibly  disconcerted. 

"  You  mustn't  suppose  for  a  moment, 
Fred,"  she  faltered,  presently,  "  that  I 
don't  prefer  my  quiet  evenings  at  home 
with  you  to  anything  else  in  the  world, 
for  I  do  ;  but  —  but  don't  you  think 
that  if  we  were  never  to  go  anywhere 
people  would  forget  us,  and  we  should 
be  apt  to  grow  dull  and  rusty  ?  Were 
it  not  that  I  feel  as  if  we  owed  it  to 
ourselves  to  go  about  occasionally,  I 
shouldn't  mention  the  fact  that,  while 
you  are  at  your  office,  I  sometimes  nev- 
er speak  to  anybody  for  days  at  a  time 
excepting  baby  and  the  servants.  Be- 
sides I  don't  see  very  well  how  we  can 
avoid  going  to  Mrs.  Badger's  recep- 
tion. She  would  be  sure  to  think  it 
very  queer  and  pointed  if  we  stayed 
away." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  look  grave. 
To  begin  with,  Mrs.  Badger  was  one  of 
my  oldest  friends.  I  had  been  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  her  house  during  my 
bachelorhood,  and  was  indebted  to  her 
for  many  kindnesses.  It  was  she  who 
gave  us  our  six  Apostle  spoons  when 
we  were  married.  It  would  never  do 
for  us  to  fail  to  appear  at  her  reception. 
Moreover,  not  being  so  bad  a  fellow  at 
heart  as  some  people  would  make  out, 
I  was  experiencing  qualms  on  the  score 
of  Josephine's  allusion  to  her  own 
solitary  state  while  I  was  down  town, 
and  I  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
myself  that  it  was  only  natural  she 
should  pine  for  a  little  diversion  after 
being  cooped  up  all  day.  Accordingly 
I  answered,  in  a  tone  of  subdued  re- 
signation : 

"  If  Mrs.  Badger  is  to  give  a  recep- 
tion, I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go. 
We  ought  not,  of  course,  to  make  com- 
plete hermits  of  ourselves.  What  is  the 
date  of  it  ?  " 

"  A  fortnight  from  to-day.  The  in- 
vitation only  came  this  afternoon.  And 
there  is  an  invitation,  Fred,  from  the 
Dobbses  for  a  dinner  on  the  15th,  and 
one  from  Mrs.  Cyrus  Merryman  for  a 
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small  musical  party  on  the  17th,"  added 
my  darling,  timidly.  "  What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  about  them  ?  " 

I  gulped  down  my  feelings  so  as  to 
reply  with  an  affectation  of  cheerfulness, 
"  We  had  better  accept.  I  dare  say  it 
will  do  you  good  to  see  a  little  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  rather  hard  that  you 
should  be  left  alone  w4th  me  the  whole 
time." 

"Oh,  Fred,  that  wasn't  what  I  said 
at  all.  It  just  slipped  out  anyway  ;  but 
if  I  only  were  alone  with  you  all  the 
time  I  should  never  wish  to  be  with 
anyone  else." 

"Flatterer!"  I  murmured.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  a  little  variety  will  benefit  us 
both,  and  if  jo\x  trot  me  out  occasion- 
ally I  shall  do  my  best  not  to  grumble." 

"  And  you  do  think  the  dresses  are 
pretty,  don't  you,  Fred  ? "  she  asked, 
imploringly,  after  escaping  from  the  em- 
brace with  which  my  magnanimity  was 
rewarded.  "I  had  been  looking  forward 
so  to  your  liking  them." 

I  praised  her  finery  as  in  duty  bound, 
and  thereafter  for  the  next  fortnight 
Josephine's  eyes  scintillated  expecta- 
tion, and  she  went  about  the  house 
humming  snatches  of  old  waltzes.  But 
on  the  evening  itseK,  while  she  was 
dressing  for  the  party,  she  turned  sud- 
denly to  me  and  said,  with  a  little  ner- 
vous shiver  :  "  Fred,  I  don't  believe  a 
single  soul  in  the  room  will  speak  to 
me.  I  feel  positively  like  a  green  young 
thing  going  to  her  first  cotillon.  Re- 
member that  you  are  on  no  account  to 
leave  me  all  alone  by  myself." 

"  Bosh !  "  I  muttered,  sleejoily.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  had  indulged  in  a  cat-nap 
after  dinner,  and  had  just  been  waked 
up  with  the  injunction  that  it  was  time 
to  dress.  "I wish  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness that  I  was  in  bed." 

How  differently  I  would  have  rea- 
soned a  twelvemonth  before !  Then 
it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  struggle  into  a  dress  suit  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  humanity'  was  getting  ready  for 
slumber.  Now,  while  I  fitted  the  studs 
into  my  shirt-bosom  I  silently  reflected 
on  the  folly  of  turning  night  into  day, 
and  inveighed  against  the  custom  of  go- 
ing to  parties  two  hours  later  than  the 


hour  specified  in  the  invitation.  We 
had  been  asked  at  eight,  but,  as  Joseph- 
ine sagely  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
crazy  to  order  our  carriage  before  ten 
unless  we  wished  to  be  the  first  to  ar- 
rive. 

AVe  were  tolerably  early  as  it  was. 
Josephine  looked  superbly  in  her  white 
tulle  with  some  roses,  which  I  had  given 
her,  in  her  corsage,  and  I  felt  decidedly 
proud  as  I  made  my  way  up  to  our  hos- 
tess with  her  on  my  arm.  After  ex- 
changing greetings  with  Mrs.  Badger, 
we  fluttered  a  few  yards  to  one  side 
and  found  ourselves  presently  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes  with  much  the 
same  helpless  expression  with  which  the 
babes  in  the  wood  must  have  regarded 
each  other  after  their  cruel  uncle  had 
abandoned  them.  I  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  Josephine's  old  friends 
would  stumble  over  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  renew  their  friendship  with  her, 
and,  though  she  asseverated  afterward 
that  she  had  no  such  expectation,  I  do 
not  believe  that  she  was  prepared  to  re- 
main for  five  minutes  exclusively  in  my 
society.  Several  men  whom  she  knew 
bowed  low  to  her  from  a  distance,  but 
that  was  the  limit  of  their  devotion  for 
the  time  being.  A  queer  sort  of  look 
appeared  in  Josephine's  eyes,  and  she 
fanned  herself  with  a  vehemence  which 
seemed  to  me  inconsistent  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  As  for  me, 
I  felt  like  seizing  the  first  available  man 
I  knew  by  the  shoulders  and  asking  him 
how  he  dared  to  leave  a  lovely  creature 
like  my  wife  standing  without  a  soul  to 
speak  to  except  her  husband. 

Relief  came  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter, in  the  person  of  young  P.  Augustus 
Tomlins,  toward  whom  I  shall  ever  cher- 
ish kindly  feelings,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  worm,  socially  speaking.  At  least, 
Josephine  would  scarcely  have  deigned 
to  look  at  him  in  her  palmy  days,  and, 
though  she  was  considerate  as  belles  go, 
would  have  been  apt  to  crush  him  had 
he  persisted  in  forcing  himself  on  her 
attention.  But  you  would  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  one  of  her  oldest 
friends,  from  the  effusive  manner  with 
which  she  greeted  him  on  this  occasion. 
Indeed  P.  Augustus  himself  seemed  to 
be  taken  aback  at  the  cordiality  be- 
stowed upon   him  ;   he  literally  gasped 
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with  pleasure,  and  as  be  ambled  off  a 
moment  after  with  my  darling  on  his 
arm,  his  features  were  singularly  sug- 
gestive of  an  elated  Cheshire  cat. 

A  married  man  left  to  his  own  devices 
in  a  crowded  ball-room  feels  a  certain 
lack  of  responsibility.  Societ}^  has  be- 
come for  him  largely  panoramic,  and  he 
is  disposed  toward  contemplative  torpor 
rather  than  action.  Mrs.  Badger's  re- 
ception was  a  coming  out  party  for  her 
niece,  to  which,  colloquially  speaking, 
all  the  world  and  his  mother  had  been 
invited,  and  I  found  myself  viewing,  as 
in  a  glass,  the  several  generations  strug- 
gling for  elbow-room,  with  a  sense  of 
being  a  spectator  rather  than  a  partici- 
pant. From  the  eddy,  into  which  I  was 
swept  by  the  muslin  skirt  of  a  young 
thing  fresh  from  the  nursery,  I  scanned 
the  assembled  company  irresolutely  and 
without  incentive.  I  saw  a  host  of  fa- 
miliar faces  and  many  new  ones.  The 
same  Jacks  were  whisking  the  same  or 
different  Jills  round  and  round  the 
smootlily  polished  floor.  The  staircase 
was  lined  with  couples  who  had  sought 
shelter  from  the  torrid  crush  of  the 
main  drawing-room,  where  it  was  barely 
possible  to  move,  much  less  to  sit  doT\Ti. 
The  tum-tum  of  the  instruments  con- 
tended fiercely  with  the  hum  of  many 
voices,  to  the  evident  discomfiture  of 
that  old  beau  Gillespie  Gore,  who,  with- 
in ear-shot  of  where  I  stood,  was  de- 
sciibing  the  recent  excavations  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy  to  a  matron  whose 
eyes  furtively  followed  her  daughter's 
maiden  progress.  The  ball  was  at  its 
height,  and — famihar  sight — the  couples 
on  the  stairs  were  making  a  pathvray  for 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Walton,  w^ho  was  arriv- 
ing abominably  late,  in  black  tulle  and 
ostrich  feathers  with  a  wealth  of  roses 
banked  against  her  expansive  bosom. 
All  seemed  so  natural,  and  yet  so  com- 
pletely different. 

Just  as  I  w^as  saying  to  myself  that  it 
would  never  do  for  me  to  stand  rumin- 
ating, and  that  I  must  speak  to  some- 
body, chance  landed  within  a  few  yards 
of  me  my  old  friend.  Miss  Polly  Flin- 
ders, almost  breathless  with  waltzing. 
Pretty   Polly   Flinders !     There   was    a 

time .     But  let   that   pass.      These 

are  the  reflections  of  a  married  man. 
The  last  time  we  had  met,  oddly  enough, 


was  in  this  very  house,  nearly  two  years 
before,  when  w^e  had  passed  the  evening 
together  under  an  india-rubber  tree,  dis- 
cussing the  interesting  problem  whether 
girls  are  apt  to  accept  men  the  first  time 
they  ask  them. 

I  sidled  up  to  her  and  inquired  how 
she  did,  and  the  cordial  manner  in  which 
she  said,  "  Why,  how  do  you  do  ?  it's  ages 
since  we've  met ! "  warmed  the  cockles 
of  my  heart.  Then  with  a  beaming,  but 
slightly  quizzical,  smile  she  inquired  after 
the  health  of  my  first-born.  Now,  I  had 
for  a  moment  forgotten  that  I  was  a  hus- 
band and  father,  and  was  willing  for  a 
single  night  to  ignore  the  fact.  Therefore 
I  sought,  by  a  nonchalant  repty,  to  ban- 
ish the  subject  of  little  Fred.  But  Polly, 
supposing  evidently  that  the  only  hold 
she  could  hope  to  have  upon  my  interest 
was  through  him,  would  not  be  balked. 
She  not  only  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
color  and  amount  of  his  hair,  and  the 
shade  of  his  eyes,  and  the  development 
of  his  teeth,  and  as  to  whether  he  fa- 
vored Josephine  or  me  in  his  infantile 
physiognomy,  but  she  unearthed  for 
my  edification  all  the  anecdotes  con- 
cerning precocious  babies  which  had 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Pu7wh,  Puck, 
or  Life,  for  the  past  decade.  She  em- 
ployed successively  in  his  behalf  the 
most  flattering  epithets — "cunning," 
"sweet,"  "  cute,"  "  angelic  " — but  always, 
be  it  said,  under  cloak  of  an  ambiguous 
"  it,"  which  made  clear  to  my  paternal 
instinct  that  she  was  uncertain  as  to  his 
gender,  and  did  not  really  know  him 
from  Adam. 

I  sought  refuge  in  a  waltz,  after  which 
I  asked  Polly,  with  something  of  the 
archness  characteristic  of  my  demeanor 
as  a  bachelor,  if  she  would  not  like  to 
quit  the  dancing-room,  where  we  were 
standing  close  to  the  wall  in  juxtaposi- 
tion with  everybody,  for  a  more  retired 
spot.  I  had  the  ottoman  underneath 
the  india-rubber  tree  in  my  mind.  Polly 
shook  her  head,  saying  that  she  thought 
it  was  very  nice  where  we  were,  and  be- 
gan to  ask  me  about  the  Symphony  con- 
certs. From  these  we  branched  off  to 
the  current  theatrical  attractions  and 
the  unusual  prevalence  of  pneumonia. 
Though  she  was  kindly  and  amiable  as 
could  be,  and  was  far  too  well-bred  a 
girl  to  let  her  eyes  wander  deliberately 
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round  the  room,  it  came  over  me  gradu- 
ally that  she  was  on  the  alert  for  some- 
one else.  I  asked  her  to  waltz  again, 
but  she  sweetly  pleaded  fatigue  and 
thrust  herself  further  forward,  so  that 
she  could  be  distinctly  visible  from 
every  quarter.  Happily,  not  many  min- 
utes elapsed  before  Andromeda  was  res- 
cued from  her  monster  by  a  magnificent 
Perseus  in  a  white  waistcoat,  with  whom 
I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  es- 


pying her  later  in  the  evening  under 
the  india-rubber  tree,  deep  doubtless  in 
some  problem  similar  to  that  which  she 
and  I  had  left  unsolved  two  years  before. 
Could  I  blame  her  ?  Surely  not.  Polly 
was  an  old  stager,  and  on  her  last  legs, 
matrimonially  speaking.  I  felt  that  it 
was  rather  for  me  to  ask  her  pardon 
for  having  subjected  her  to  the  impor- 
tunities of  a  social  Methuselah  like  my- 
self. 


(To  be  continued.) 


TWO  PORTRAITS. 
By  Lloyd  McKim  Garrison. 


A  Marshal  who  had  burned  a  town 

And  robbed  its  galleries  for  the  Crown  ; 

A  Buccaneer  w^ho  had  unfurled 

Out  in  the  undiscovered  world 

His  Christian  Majesty's  flag,  and  there 

Claimed  for  him  half  a  Hemisphere  ; 

A  venal  Judge ;  a  Fop  o'  the  Court  ; 

A  Bishop  of  the  easier  sort, 

Each  bore  awav  from  the  Levee 

A  portrait  of  His  Majesty, 

"  For  our  most  loyal  Subject,"  where 

The  Painter,  with  discretion  rare. 

Had  hinted  at  the  Hapsburg  chin. 

But  put  the  royal  orders  in — 

The  scarlet  cloak — the  powdered  queue — 

With  all  the  art  and  skill  he  knew ; 

Then  framed  the  flattered,  simpering  face 

In  a  minutely-jewelled  case. 
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Poor  fools,  to  whom  that  favor  meant 
Full  meed  for  lives  so  basely  spent, 
How  very  mean  it  seems  when  I 
(Who  nor  deserved  nor  looked  so  high) 
Behold  the  miniature  that  She 
So  graciously  accorded  me ! 
A  firm  white  neck  and  rosy  face — 
One  shoulder  through  a  mist  of  lace — 
Blue  eyes  that  waver  not,  but  have 
A  something  in  them  frank  and  brave, 
Which  the  strong  chin  and  forehead  high 
Confirm,  though  mirthful  mouth  deny — 
And  hair  whose  luminous  fibres  shed 
Gold  like  a  nimbus  round  her  head. 

Inspired  young  face  !  for  centuries  still 
To  make  beholders  stir  and  thrill, 
W^hile  Majesty  smirks,  prim  and  set, 
From  some  Collector's  cabinet. 


SPEED   IN   LOCOMOTIVES. 

THE   LIMITATIONS  OF   FAST  RUNNING. 

By  M.  N.  Forney, 

RACING  seems  to  be  a  natural  in-  of  single  -  rule  -  of  -  three  logic  is  some- 
stinct  in  human  beings  as  well  as  times  applied  to  it  which  is  apt  to  lead 
in  other  animals.  In  our  natures  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Mechanical 
this  instinct  seems  to  be  stimulated,  and  dialecticians  assume  as  a  premise  that 
not  satisfied,  by  the  means  which  science  the  improvements  which  have  been 
has  supplied  for  achieving  rapid  move-  made  in  locomotives  in  sixty  years  have 
ment,  and  modern  appHances  are  now  resulted  in  doubling  the  speed,  there- 
put  into  requisition  for  the  gratification  fore  in  sixty  years  more  we  will  be  able 
of  this  natural  bent.  Whole  nations  are  to  travel  twice  as  fast  as  we  do  now. 
now  interested  in  the  "  records  "  of  trans-  Or,  in  other  words,  sixty  years  ago  we 
atlantic  steamers,  and  in  the  time  made  travelled  30  miles  an  hour  and  now  we 
by  the  Flying  Dutchman  or  the  Colum-  travel  60,  therefore  as  30  :  60  ::  60  :  120  = 
bian  Express.  Each  gain  in  speed,  in  the  speed  at  which  we  will  travel  sixty 
both  land  and  water,  seems  to  add  to  years  hence.  There  are,  however,  great- 
the  eagerness  with  which  people  inquire  er  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  this 
about  future  possibilities.  than  appear  from  this  arithmetical  syllo- 
When  Stephenson's  Rocket,  on  its  gism.  The  aim  of  this  brief  discourse 
trial  trip,  made  a  speed  of  nearly  thirty  on  railroad  speed  will  be,  to  use  words 
miles  an  hour,  doubtless  those  who  saw  of  Mr.  Carlyle  which  referred  to  quite 
and  heard  of  it  were  as  anxious  then  to  a  different  subject,  "  to  tell  practically, 
know  how  much  faster  a  locomotive  in  reasonable  words,  what  the  possibili- 
could  run  as  we  are  to-day  when  we  ties,  limitations,  difficulties,  laws,  and 
travel  more  than  twice  as  fast.  conditions  of  the  enterprise  are." 

In  speculating  on  this  subject  a  sort  It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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to  move  an  ordinary  car  on  a  level  rail-    rate  at  which  the  resistance  probably 
road  track  requires  the  exertion  of  a    increases  above  that  speed. 


horizontal  pull  of  from  four  to  five 
pounds  for  each  ton  (of  2,000  pounds)  of 
its  weight.  That  is,  if  it  weighs  twenty- 
five  tons  and  a  rope  is  attached  to  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  exert  a  pull  of 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  on  the  rope  to  keep 
the  car  moving  at  a  slow  speed  after  it 
is  started.  As  the  speed  increases,  the 
"resistance" — as  it  is  called — of  the  car 
also  increases  :  that  is,  more  force  or  pull 
must  be  exerted  to  keep  it  moving.  The 
exact  rate  with  which  this  resistance  is 
augmented  when  the  speed  is  accele- 
rated, and  the  laws  governing  it,  are  still 
imperfectly  understood.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject — especially  that  re- 
lating to  the  higher  speeds — is  only 
approximate,  and  probably  not  a  very 
close  approximation  either.  Tables  have 
been  compiled — from  such  data  as  are 
available  —  showing  the  resistance  of 
trains  at  different  speeds.  The  accom- 
panying diagram  is  constructed  from 
such  a  table,  in  which  the  resistances  have 
been  plotted,  so  as  to  show  graphically 
the  rate  at  which  they  increase.  The 
speed  in  miles  per  hour  is  laid  off  on 
the  base  line  0-100,  each  space  between 
the  vertical  lines  representing  five  miles 
per  hour.  The  spaces  between  the  hori- 
zontal lines  represent  the  resistance  in  the  cylinder  during  a  third  or  a  fourth 
pounds  per  ton.  The  resistance  per  ton  or  some  other  fraction  of  the  stroke, 
for  the  speed  represented  by 
each  vertical  line  is  laid  off 
from  the  base  line,  and  a  curve, 
A  B  C,  is  drawn  through  the 
points  thus  laid  down.  Its 
vertical  distance,  as  40  B  above 
the  base  line,  at  any  point  40, 
thus  represents  the  resistance 
at  the  speed  indicated  by  that 
point.  At  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
it  will  be  seen  the  cuiwe  shows 
that  the  resistance  is  twenty- 
five  pounds  per  ton. 

No  data  exist  to  show  how 
much  power  is  required  to 
pull  a  train  at  a  speed  greater 
than  seventy  miles  per  hour ; 
but  if  the  curve  in  the  diagram 
is  continued  beyond  the  verti- 
cal line  representing  seventy  miles  per  and  the  opening  which  admits  it  to  the 
hour,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  C  D,  cylinder  is  then  closed,  and  the  steam 
it  will  indicate  approximately  the  rapid    which  has  been  admitted  is  allowed  to 


It  must  be  remembered  that  to  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  speed  there  must  be 
a  continuous  pull  exerted  on  the  draw- 
bar of  a  locomotive,  and  that  the  relative 
amount  of  this  pull  at  difierent  speeds 
is  indicated  by  our  diagram. 

This  propelling  power  of  a  locomotive 
is  due  to  the  pressure  which  is  exerted 
on  the  pistons  of  two  cyhnders  by  the 
expansive  action  of  the  steam.  Each 
piston  makes  two  strokes,  or  moves 
twice  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
cylinder  during  each  revolution  of  the 
driving-wheels. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  we  have  a 
locomotive  with  driving-wheels  six  feet, 
and  cylinders  eighteen  inches,  in  diam- 
eter, and  pistons  which  have  two  feet 
stroke.  Such  an  engine  with  its  tender 
would  weigh  about  ninety  tons.  Each 
cylinder  would  have  a  capacity  of  about 
three  and  a  half  cubic  feet.  Excepting 
in  starting  a  train,  these  cylinders  are 
filled  only  partly  full  of  steam  from  the 
boiler,  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it 
would  be  a  very  wasteful  use  of  steam 
to  fill  them  entirely  full,  and  second,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  boiler  to 
supply  enough  to  fill  them  when  ran- 
ning  fast.  Therefore  steam  is  "  cut-off," 
as  it  is  termed — that  is,  it  is  admitted  to 
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expand  while  the  piston  is  moving  to 
the  end  of  its  stroke. 

To  show  how  the  speed  and  load  of  a 
locomotive  are  limited  by  the  supply  of 
steam,  it  will  be  supposed  that  for  each 
stroke  of  the  pistons  the  cjdinders  are 
filled  one-third  full  of  steam  of  the 
boiler  pressure  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds.  This  is  expanded  in  the 
cylinder  dui'ing  the  completion  of  the 
stroke  of  the  pistons.  For  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheels,  therefore,  four-thirds 
of  a  cylinder  full  of  steam  would  be 
used.  Wheels  six  feet  in  diameter  would 
turn  280  times  in  running  a  mile,  and  at 
60  miles  an  hour  they  would  turn  16,800 
times  in  that  period,  and  would  consume 
79,161  cubic  feet  of  steam.  On  making 
comparisons  of  the  quantities  of  steam 
of  varying  pressures  used,  it  is  best  to 
do  it  in  terms  of  its  weight,  because  that 
will  represent  the  actual  quantity  irre- 
spective of  its  pressure  or  volume  ;  79,- 
161  cubic  feet  of  steam  of  160  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  will  weigh  31,- 
094  pounds. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  coal  which  can  be  burned  in 
an  hour,  on  each  square  foot  of  grate  of 
a  locomotive,  is  about  two  hundred 
pounds.  A  locomotive  such  as  we  have 
described  would  have  about  twenty-four 
square  feet  of  grate  area,  so  that  4,800 
pounds  of  coal  is  the  maximum  amount 
which  could  be  burned  in  its  fire-box 
per  hour.  At  this  high  rate  of  combus- 
tion each  pound  of  fuel  would  not  evap- 
orate more  than  about  six  pounds  of 
water,  and,  therefore,  not  more  than 
28,800  pounds  of  water  could  be  evapo- 
rated in  such  a  boiler  per  hour.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  supply  the  cylinders  under  the  con- 
ditions of  working  described.  Conse- 
quently, in  running  an  engine  at  60 
miles  an  hour  we  would  be  obliged  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  steam  admitted 
to  the  cylinders,  which  would  either  di- 
minish the  load  which  could  be  hauled 
or  the  speed  of  running.  If  instead  of 
cutting  off  the  steam  at  8  inches  and 
filling  the  cylinders  one-third  full  of 
steam  during  each  stroke,  it  was  cut  off 
at  7  inches,  the  consumption  per  hour 
would  be  reduced  to  27,207  pounds, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  which  it  is  possible  for 


the  boiler  to  supply.  Not  counting  any 
back  pressure  or  any  other  losses  or 
waste,  the  maximum  tractive  or  pulling 
force  which  this  quantity  of  steam  would 
exert  would  be  equal  to  10,700  pounds. 
As  the  resistance  at  this  speed,  as  shown 
by  the  diagram,  is  25  pounds  per  ton, 
the  maximum  load  which  could  be 
hauled  would  be  428  tons,  including  the 
weight  of  the  engine  and  tender,  or  338 
tons  without.  Practically,  an  ordinary 
locomotive  would  not  do  nearly  as  much 
work  as  this,  on  account  of  the  back 
pressure  in  the  pistons,  Avaste,  friction 
of  the  machine,  and  losses  of  various 
kinds  in  the  engine. 

If  the  speed  were  increased  to  90  miles 
an  hour,  then  the  number  of  strokes 
made  by  the  pistons  would  also  be  in- 
creased in  like  proportion.  The  capaci- 
ty of  the  boiler  to  generate  steam  would, 
however,  be  no  greater  at  this  high 
velocity  than  it  Avas  at  60  miles  an 
hour.  Therefore,  instead  of  cutting  off 
the  steam  at  7  inches  of  the  stroke,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  cut  it  off  at  about  5 
inches.  The  tractive  force  exerted  by 
this  steam  could  not  be  more  than 
8,494  pounds.  The  resistance  of  the 
train  would,  however,  according  to  our 
diagram,  be  about  51  pounds  per  ton. 
The  maximum  load  which  could  be 
hauled  w  )uld  therefore  not  exceed  166 
tons,  including  the  weight  of  engine  and 
tender,  or  76  tons  without.  In  practice 
this  could  not  be  done  with  an  ordi- 
nary engine,  on  account  of  the  losses 
and  waste  of  various  kinds  already  re- 
ferred to. 

These  calculations  therefore  indicate 
that  at  a  speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  on  a 
level  track,  an  ordinary  locomotive  would 
do  little  more  than  pull  itself  and  its 
tender,  and  maintain  the  speed  for  any 
considerable  time.  Of  course,  on  an  as- 
cending grade  it  could  not  do  this. 

Before  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  some  of  the  other  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  making  very  fast  time 
must  be  referred  to. 

If  the  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive 
are  three  feet  in  diameter,  their  circum- 
ference will  be  nearly  nine  and  a  half 
feet  long,  and  in  travelling  a  mile,  or 
5,280  feet,  they  most  turn  560  times. 
A  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  is  equal 
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to  one  mile  in  two  minutes,  so  that,  at 
that  velocity,  wheels  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter must  be  turned  280  times  per 
minute.  We  may  double  this  speed 
by  turning  the  wheels  twice  as  often  in 
a  given  time,  or  by  making  them  twice 
as  large,  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and 
turn  them  the  same  number  of  revolu- 
tions in  any  given  period.  To  quad- 
ruple the  speed — that  is,  to  run  120 
miles  per  hour — wheels  three  feet  in 
diameter  would  have  to  turn  1,120  times 
per  minute,  or  if  they  revolve  only  280 
times,  they  must  be  12  feet  in  diameter 
to  make  that  speed.  Big  driving-wheels 
in  a  locomotive  always  excite  popular 
admiration  ;  but  in  designing  a  locomo- 
tive an  engineer  cannot  allow  his  imagi- 
nation to  guide  him.  He  is  absolutely 
confined  to  certain  limits,  such  as  the 
weight  which  can  be  carried  on  each 
wheel,  the  space  between  the  rails,  or 
the  "  gauge  "  of  the  track,  as  it  is  called, 
the  length  of  the  wheel-base  which  will 
permit  the  engine  to  run  around  curves, 
the  height  of  tunnels  overhead,  bridges, 
etc. 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  this,  we 
may  take  the  limitations  which  would 
be  imposed  on  a  designer  of  an  express 
locomotive  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
powerful  type  now  used.  The  maximum 
which  is  now  allowed  in  this  country  on 
each  driving-wheel  is  20,000  pounds. 
More  than  this  would  be  considered 
injurious  to  both  the  rails  and  wheel- 
tires,  and  would  be  likely  to  cause  the 
axles  to  heat,  owing  to  the  excessive  fric- 
tion due  to  the  w^eight  on  the  journals. 
The  whole  length  of  the  wheel  base 
must  not  exceed  24  or  25  feet,  and  if  a 
truck  is  placed  in  the  usual  position  un- 
der the  front  end  of  the  engine,  it  will 
carry  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the 
engine,  or  one-half  as  much  as  the  four 
driving-wheels.  The  total  weight  of 
such  a  locomotive,  without  its  tender, 
will  therefore  be  as  follows : 

20,000  pounds  on  each  of  four  driving- 
wheels..  80,000 

10,000  pounds  on  each  of  four  truck- 
wheels  40,000 

Total 1^0,000 

A  still  more  powerful  locomotive  could 
be  constructed  if  we  used  six  driving- 


wheels,  but  for  the  present  only  the 
eight  wheeled  engine  will  be  consid- 
ered. 

The  problem  the  designer,  then,  has 
to  solve  is  to  proportion  the  parts  of 
his  locomotive  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  efficient  machine  of  that  weight. 
During  each  revolution  of  the  wheels 
the  pistons  must  be  moved  backward 
and  forward  through  their  whole  stroke. 
At  70  miles  an  hour  a  six-foot  wheel  of 
a  locomotive  would  revolve  more  than 
five  times  in  a  second.  During  every 
revolution  each  piston  and  its  connec- 
tion must  stai-t  and  stop  twice.  They 
come  to  a  state  of  rest  at  the  end  of 
each  stroke,  and  must  be  started  and 
their  motion  accelerated  to  a  speed  of 
nearly  35  feet  per  second,  in  less  than 
one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  then  come 
to  a  state  of  rest  again  in  the  same 
time.  When  it  is  remembered  that  each 
of  the  pistons,  with  their  moving  con- 
nections, weighs  considerably  over  500 
pounds,  the  amount  of  power  required 
to  move  them,  and  the  disturbing  effect 
which  they  exert  on  being  started  and 
stopped  twice  during  each  revolution 
at  these  high  speeds  may  be  imagined. 
To  neutralize  these  disturbing  effects 
balance  -  weights  are  placed  in  the 
wheels  opposite  the  cranks.  These  ac- 
complish their  purpose,  however,  only 
partially,  for  the  reason  that  they  move 
in 'a  circle,  while  the  piston  and  other 
reciprocating  parts  have  only  a  hori- 
zontal motion.  Consequently,  while  the 
balance  -  weights  may  be  made  to  neu- 
tralize the  horizontal  motion  and  mo- 
mentum of  the  pistons,  etc.,  the  weights 
themselves  thus  produce  a  vertical  dis- 
turbing force  which  at  high  speeds  has 
been  said  to  be  so  "reat  as  to  bend 
the  rails  on  which  the  locomotives  are 
running.  For  these  reasons  a  com- 
promise is  usually  made  by  balancing 
the  reciprocating  parts  only  partially, 
which  lessens  the  vertical  disturbance 
but  does  not  Entirely  compensate  for 
the  horizontal  momentum  of  the  recip- 
rocating parts.  Therefore,  a  locomotive 
at  best  is  an  unstable  machine  at  high 
speeds. 

The  obvious  expedient  for  getting 
over  this  difficulty  is  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  wheels  of  fast  engines,  and  it 
seems  like  a  very  simple  inference  to  as- 
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sume  that,  if  a  locomotive  with  wheels 
3  feet  in  diameter  will  run  satisfactorily 
at  speeds  of  30  miles  per  hour,  therefore, 
to  run  at  60  miles  an  hour  all  we  need 
do  is  to  increase  the  wheels  to  6  feet, 
and  then  with  the  same  number  of  re- 
volutions we  shall  make  double  the  speed, 
and,  with  wheels  7|  feet  in  diameter  we 
can  run  75  miles  an  hour  as  easily  as 
we  can  travel  30  miles  with  3-foot  wheels. 
But  in  enlarging  the  size  of  wheels  we 
soon  reach  limitations,  owing  to  their 
increase  in  weight  and  in  that  of  other 
parts.  The  weight  of  a  wheel  increases 
about  as  the  square  of  its  diameter.  If 
its  diameter  is  enlarged,  the  size  of  the 
cylinders  and  their  connections  must 
all  be  larger  and  heavier.  This  makes 
necessary  stronger  frames  and  an  in- 
crease in  size  and  weight  of  many  of 
the  other  parts.  Now,  the  importance 
of  having  ample  boiler  capacity  has  been 
explained.  If,  then,  the  weight  of  our 
hypothetical  locomotive  is  limited  to 
120,000  pounds,  every  extra  pound  of 
weight  which  is  put  into  the  wlieels, 
cylinders,  frames,  etc.,  means  that  the 
weight  of  the  boiler  must  be  that  much 
less.  In  other  words,  the  bigger  the 
ivheels  are,  the  lighter  and  smaller  must 
be  the  boiler.  The  problem  which  the 
locomotive  designer,  then,  has  to  con- 
sider and  determine,  is  the  sum  of  the 
advantages  which  will  result  from  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  and  a 
diminution  of  that  of  the  boiler,  or  vice 
versa. 

It  may  be  said  that  no  common  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  the  size  of  loco- 
motive wheels  has  ever  been  reached  by 
locomotive  engineers.  Practice  seems  to 
vacillate  :  at  one  time  wheels  as  large 
as  10,  and  we  believe  12,  feet  in  diameter 
were  employed,  but  these  excessively 
large  sizes  have  now  been  abandoned. 
At  present  American  practice  seems  to 
incline  toward  larger  sizes.  In  running 
the  Empire  Express  on  the  New  York 
Central  road,  engines  with  wheels  6 
feet,  and  others  of  6  feet  6  inches  dia- 
meter have  both  been  used,  with  the 
result  that  the  service  of  the  engines 
with  the  larger  wheels  has  been  decid- 
edly the  most  satisfactory. 

As  an  essential  thing  to  do  in  running 
fast  is  to  turn   the  wheels  rapidly,  it 


might  be  thought  advisable  to  increase 
the  power  available  for  this  purpose  by 
enlarging  the  cylinders.  Here,  too,  we 
encounter  a  difficulty.  If  the  cylinders 
are  larger  than  a  certain  size,  the  force 
which  will  be  exerted  by  a  given  steam 
pressure  to  turn  the  wheels  will  be  great- 
er than  their  "  adhesion  "  or  friction  on 
the  rails,  and  they  will  sHp,  and  we  shall 
have  w^liat  engineers  call  a  "  slippery 
engine.'"'  The  c^^linders,  driving-wheels, 
the  weight  on  them,  and  the  steam 
pressure  must,  therefore,  bear  such  pro- 
portions to  each  other  that  the  pistons 
can  exert  what  is  called  a  "  rotative  ef- 
fect" on  the  w4ieels  equal  to,  but  not 
much  in  excess  of,  their  adhesion  or 
friction  on  the  rails. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  run- 
ning at  high  speeds  is  that  of  getting  the 
steam  into  the  cylinders,  and  have  it 
exert  the  requisite  pressure  on  the  pis- 
tons, and  then  get  it  out  again,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any,  or  as  little,  back 
pressure  as  possible  in  front  of  the  pis- 
tons. The  quickness  with  which  the 
steam  must  act  may  be  understood  from 
the  figure  on  page  383,  which  represents 
a  section  of  a  locomotive  cylinder  with 
its  piston.  As  already  remarked,  at  70 
miles  per  hour  this  action  must  begin 
and  be  completed  in  less  than  a  tenth 
of  a  second.  What  adds  to  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  fire,  the  opening  in  the  ends 
of  the  exhaust-pipes  through  which  the 
steam  escapes  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
tracted, so  as  to  produce  a  blast  in  the 
chimney  to  stimulate  the  fire.  This,  of 
course,  obstructs  the  free  flow  of  the  es- 
caping steam  from  the  cylinders,  and 
produces  more  or  less  back-pressure  on 
the  pistons. 

The  mechanism  for  admitting  the 
steam  to,  and  exhausting  it  from,  the  cyl- 
inders, performs  a  very  important  part 
in  fast-running  engines,  as  the  action 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinders  depends 
very  much  on  that  of  the  slide-valves, 
and  no  problem  connected  with  locomo- 
tive construction  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  thought  and  invention  as 
that  of  ''valve-gear,"  or  the  mechanism 
for  working  the  valves.  It  has  been  ana- 
lyzed mathematically^  elucidated  graph- 
ically, demonstrated  mechanically,  and 
tested  experimentally  in  every  conceiva- 
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ble  way.  Numberless  inventions  have 
been  made  of  mechanism  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  what  is  called  Stephenson's 


Section  of  a  Locomotive  Cylinder  with  its  Piston. 

A  is  the  cylinder,  B  the  piston,  and  U  the  steam- 
chest,  which  is  filled  with  steam  by  a  pipe  communicat- 
ing with  the  boiler  ;  F  is  the  slide-valve.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  when  an  engine  with  (i-feet  wheels  is  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  70  miles  per  hour,  that  the  piston 
moves  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other  in  less 
than  one-tenth  of  a  second.  While  it  is  doing  this,  the 
valve  V  uncovers  one  of  the  steam  passages,  aa,  and  steam 
must  flow  through  it  from  the  steam-chest  and  partly  fill 
the  cylinder.  At  the  same  time  the  valve  opens  com- 
munication between  the  steam  passage  cc,  connected  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  exhaust  passage 
cj,  which  communicates  with  the  chimney  of  the  engine. 
While  the  piston  is  moving  from  the  front  end  W  toward 
the  back  end  ^r,  the  steam  in  front  of  the  piston  is  escap- 
ing through  the  passages  cc  and  g,  as  indicated  by  the 
darts. 

"  link  motion/'  which  was  adopted  by 
him,  although  he  was  not  its  inventor, 
still  holds  its  supremacy  among  valve - 
gears,  and  there  are  at  present  no  signs 
that  it  will  soon  lose  it. 

There  is  much  less  difficulty,  however, 
in  getting  the  steam  into  the  cylinders 
than  there  is  in  getting  it  out,  because 
there  is  a  pressure  in^the  boiler  of  from 
150  pounds  to  200  pounds  per  square 
inch  to  force  it  in ;  but  after  it  has  done 
its  work  in  the  cylinders  it  has  been 
expanded  and  its  pressure  and  temper- 
ature very  much  reduced,  so  that  it  is 
partially  condensed  or  liquefied,  and  con- 
sequently does  not  move  with  as  much 
celerity  as  "live"  steam,  as  it  is  called, 
fresh  from  the  boiler  does.  The  result 
is  that  at  high  speeds  there  is  always  an 
increase  of  back  pressure  in  front  of  the 
pistons,  which  has  a  retarding  effect,  at 
the  time  wdien  it  is  essential  that  the 
maximum  power  should  be  exerted  by 
the  pistons.  If  the  engineer  tries  to 
compensate  for  this  by  admitting  more 
steam  in  front  of  the  pistons,  then  the 
demand  on  the  boiler  becomes  so  great 
that  it  cannot  supply  it.     Besides  this, 


the  escaping  steam  then  has  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  expand,  and 
escapes  up  the  chimney  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  "tear  the  fire  to  pieces,"  as 
firemen  express  it.  An  engineer  who  is- 
ninning  an  engine  must  therefore  be 
careful,  at  high  speeds,  not  to  use  more 
steam  in  an  engine  than  the  boiler  can 
supply,  and  generally  the  limitations  to 
speed  in  a  locomotive  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a  horse — want  of  wind. 

A  writer  on  this  subject  has  foimu- 
lated  the  maxim,  that  "within  the  limits 
of  weight  and  space  to  which  a  locomo- 
tive boiler  is  necessarily  confined  it  can- 
not be  too  big."  Certainly  the  larger  it 
is  the  greater  will  be  the  efficiency  of 
the  engine,  and  the  more  economical 
will  it  be  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

The  limitations  in  the  weight  of  a  lo- 
comotive have  been  explained.  Its  size 
is  necessarily  confined  by  the  distance 
between  the  rails,  or  their  "  gauge,"  as 
it  is  called.  This  on  ordinary  roads 
is  4  feet  8J  inches.  The  flanges  of 
the  wheels  are  inside  of  the  rails,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  tires  is 
4  feet  5|  inches.  The  frames  of  the 
enofine  are  ordinarilv  inside  of  the  tires 
and  the  fire-box  inside  of  them.  There- 
fore, as  usually  constructed,  it  can  be 
only  about  3  feet  7  or  8  inches  wide. 
The  result  is  that  this  part  of  the  boil- 
er is  contracted  in  one  of  its  vital  parts, 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  back 
end  of  a  large  locomotive  boiler  looks 
like  a  broad-shouldered  woman  in  tight- 
ly-laced corsets.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  vital  parts  of  both  the  woman 
and  the  locomotive  are  contracted.  To 
partly  obriate  this  difficulty  in  locomo- 
tives, their  fire-boxes  are  now  often 
placed  on  top  of  the  frames.  This  al- 
lows them  to  be  about  8  inches  wider 
than  they  could  be  if  they  were  between 
the  frames,  but  the  height  of  the  fire- 
box must  then  be  reduced.  In  the 
AVootten  locomotive — named  after  its 
inventor — the  fire-box  is  located  entire- 
ly above  the  wheels,  and  can  then  be 
made  as  wide  as  the  widest  part  of  the 
locomotive.  This  necessarily  raises  the 
centre  of  graWty  of  the  boiler  and  re- 
duces the  depth  of  the  fire-box. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be 
seen  what  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
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lem  is  presented  to  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer in  designing  an  engine  for  very 
high  speeds.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
relativity  and  proportion.  A  maximum 
speed  can  be  attained  only  when  the 
different  organs,  as  they  may  be  called, 
bear  the  proper  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  the  abiUty  of  the  designer  is 
shown  by  his  recognition  of  the  relative 
value  and  importance  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  different  parts. 

The  question  whether  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  travel  on  railroads  at  a  reg- 
ular speed  of  100  miles  per  hour  is 
often  asked.  Most  railroad  managers 
are  disposed  to  answer  the  question  as 
David  Copperfield  replied  to  the  dis- 
paraging remark  about  the  inability  to 
swing  a  cat  in  his  room.  He  replied 
that  he  didn't  want  to  swing  a  cat,  and 
so  most  managers  say  they  don't  want 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  per 
hour.  Those  who  know  most  about  the 
risks  of  such  speeds  seem  least  inclined 
to  encounter  them.  Every  school-boy 
knows  that  after  a  kite  has  reached 
a  certain  height,  no  amount  of  added 
string  will  allow  it  to  fly  higher.  The 
span  of  a  biidge  may  be  so  long  that 
it  will  not  carry  its  own  weight.  So 
our  diagram  of  train  resistance  shows 
that  when  we  get  above  70  miles  per 
hour,  the  resistance  of  the  locomotive 
;and  that  of  the  cars  becomes  so  great 
that  it  will  do  no  more  than  pull  itself 
and  its  tender.  When  this  point  is 
reached,  further  increase  of  speed  be- 
comes impossible  with  the  locomotives 
we  are  now  using. 

Besides  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  pointed  out,  there  is  the  risk,  at 
high  speed,  of  the  breakage  of  the 
coupling-rods — by  which  the  cranks  on 
adjoining  wheels  are  coupled  together 
— owing  to  the  strain  to  which  they  are 
subjected  by  centrifugal  force.  This 
danger  increases  with  the  distance 
apart  of  the  wheels  and  the  length  of 
the  rods,  and  the  centrifugal  force 
which  acts  on  the  rods  increases  with 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheels  ; 
and  consequently,  as  large  wheels  make 
fewer  revolutions  at  a  given  speed  of 
train,  the  centrifugal  force  exerted  on 
the  rods  is  then  inversely  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  wheels,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
larger  they  are  the  less  is  this  force. 


With  high  speeds  and  the  heavy  ex- 
press engines  which  are  now  used,  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  is  also  experienced 
from  the  heating  of  the  joui^nal  bearings 
of  the  driving-axles,  owing  to  insuffi- 
cient bearing  surfaces.  Their  size  is 
limited  when  the  fire-boxes  are  placed 
between  the  frames,  because  in  order  to 
make  the  former  as  wide  as  possible, 
the  frames  are  placed  as  far  apart  as 
the  wheels  will  permit.  This  shortens 
the  journals,  and  consequently  dimin- 
ishes the  surface  of  their  bearings.  The 
cure  for  this  is  to  bring  the  frames 
nearer  together  and  thus  lengthen  the 
journals.  There  is  no  objection  to  do- 
ing this  when  the  fire-boxes  are  not  be- 
tween the  frames. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  attain- 
ing regular  and  continuous  speeds  of 
100  miles  per  hour  with  our  present  lo- 
comotives. Their  fire-boxes  —  which 
perform  the  same  functions  for  the  ma- 
chines that  their  stomachs  do  for  ani- 
mals— are,  with  the  present  system  of 
construction,  necessarily  contracted  in 
size.  The  weight  of  the  whole  locomo- 
tive being  fixed,  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  parts  are  also  hmited. 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  proph- 
esy when  you  are  not  quite  sure,  and  if 
prognostications  are  based  upon  calcula- 
tions the  mendacity  of  figures  may  rise 
up  hereafter  to  deprive  the  prophet  of 
all  honor. 

From  what  has  been  said,  however,  it 
will  be  seen  that/as^  running  is  largely 
a  question  of  steam  production.  Given 
a  boiler  which  will  generate  enough 
steam,  and  the  other  problems  are  of 
comparatively  easy  solution.  The  diffi-^ 
culty  is  to  get  the  boiler  sufficiently 
large  within  the  limits  of  size  and 
weight  to  which  it  must  be  confined. 

It  will  be  safe  to  sa}'  that  to  be  able 
to  travel  continuously  at  100  miles  per 
hour  we  must  have  either  boilers  or 
fuel  which  will  generate  more  steam  in 
a  given  time  than  those  we  are  using 
now  do,  or  our  engines  must  use  less 
steam  to  do  the  same  work,  or,  what  is 
more  probable  still,  we  must  have  all 
three  of  these  features  combined.  In 
the  locomotive  of  the  future  the  action 
of  the  reciprocating  parts  will  probably 
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be  more  perfectly  balanced  than  it  now 
is  ;  coupling  -  rods  will  either  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether  or  their  ^'isk  of 
breakage  will  be  lessened  by  placing  the 
driving-wheels  near  together,  and  both 
this  danger  and  the  disturbing  effect  of 
the  reciprocating  parts  will  be  lessened 
by  increasing  the  size  of  the  wheels. 
To  enable  the  engine,  or,  rather,  its  jour- 
nals, to  "  run  cool,"  the  journals  and 
their  bearings  will  be  increased  in  size 
so  as  to  have  ample  surface  to  resist 
wear. 

Just  how  these  improvements  will  be 
made,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  predict. 
Coming  events  are,  however,  already 
casting  their  shadows  before  them,  and 
there  are  indications  that  the  improve- 
ments which  are  here  foreshadowed,  or 
some  of  them,  are  in  process  of  evo- 
lution. In  Mr.  Webb's  new  engine, 
Greater  Britain,  recently  built  for  the 
London  &  Northwestern  Kail  way,  the 
boiler  has  been  materially  increased  in 
size,  and  he  reports  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  evaporating  nearly  eleven 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  while 


pulling  a  heavy  train  at  the  rate  of  over 
441  miles  per  hour.  This  engine  is 
compounded  so  as  to  use  steam  with  the 
greatest  economy,  and  is  without  coup- 
ling-rods. These  are  dispensed  with 
by  using  three  cylinders  —  two  high 
pressure  and  one  low  pressure.  The 
two  former  are  connected  to  the  back 
pair  of  driving-wheels  and  the  latter  to 
the  front  pair.  By  this  means  both 
pairs  of  wheels  are  driven  by  separate 
cylinders.  A  new  express  locomotive  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  in  this 
country  with  a  fire-box  about  twice  as 
wide  as  those  ordinarily  used.  The 
problem  of  improving  the  balancing  of 
engines  is  attracting  much  attention, 
and  the  bearing  surfaces  of  many  recent 
locomotives  have  been  materially  in- 
creased. Driving-wheels  have  been  en- 
larged in  size  with  the  increase  in  speed, 
and  if  the  march  of  improvement  con- 
tinues— and  there  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ing it  will  not — the  anticipation  that  we 
shall  travel  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  per 
hour  may  be  fulfilled  while  some  of  us 
are  left  here  to  see  it. 


TRAIN-SPEED  A  QUESTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 


By  Theodore  N.  Ely. 


It  is  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  times  to 
witness  the  growing  interest  taken  by 
the  general  public  in  railway  matters. 
This  demand  has  caused  the  daily  i)ress 
and  magazines  to  give  considerable 
space  to  a  presentation  of  such  of  the 
problems  as  can  well  be  treated  by  them. 
As  a  supplement  to  the  more  detailed 
and  technical  discussions  of  the  scien- 
tific journals,  the  opinions  of  the  press 
will  be  welcome  to  all  professional  rail- 
way officers  ;  and  without  doubt  will  go 
far  toward  securing  high  standards  of 
management.  Much  has  been  written 
relating  to  speed  of  trains,  the  different 
phases  of  which  have  been  so  well  ex- 
plained that  anything  to  be  said  at  this 
time  must  in  a  measure  go  over  oft- 
trodden  ground. 

But  what  is  a  fast  train?  The  very 
difficulty  in  giving  a  proper  definition 


here  helps  to  prove  that  speed  is  a  rela- 
tive term. 

"  Will  you  walk  a  little  faster  ?  "  said  a  whit- 
ing to  a  snail, 

"There's  a  porpoise  close  behind  us,  and  he's 
treading  on  my  tail.  ' 

This  couplet  suggests  to  me,  as  it  prob- 
ably did  not  to  its  author,  a  perfect 
description  of  a  slow -moving  train  — 
even  to  the  necessity  for,  and  evident 
absence  of,  the  Block  System  !  But  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  what  sj^eed  entitles 
a  train  to  the  distinction  of  being  called 
fast. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  possible 
speed  of  locomotives  has  improved  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
records  would  no  doubt  show  that  the 
locomotives  of  that  period  made,  on  oc- 
casions, as  fast  runs  ^rith  trains  within 
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their  capacity  as  those  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  indeed  reassuring  when  we 
recall  the  high-speed  journeys  taken 
safely  over  the  tracks  and  alignment 
which  existed  twenty -five  years  ago.  We 
were  either  very  brave  or  very  ignor- 
ant in  those  days  ;  for,  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  we  would  regard  the  run- 
ning of  trains  at  such  speed  over  such 
tracks  as  extremely  hazardous.  There 
were  accidents,  to  be  sure,  but  not  of 
such  frequency  as  the  railroad  engineer 
of  to-day  would  predict. 

Briefly,  the  radical  improvements 
which  have  been  accomplished  may  be 
comprised  under  three  general  heads — 
Roadway,  Equipment,  and  Signals. 

Roadway. — Some  twenty-five  years  ago 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  adopted  bro- 
ken stone  as  best  meeting  the  conditions 
of  a  good  track  foundation  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  dimensions  and  number  of  ties 
were  fixed,  and  finally  the  rails  and 
turnouts  were  laid  according  to  care- 
fully considered  rules.  The  weight  of 
rails  has  been  increased,  with  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  fastenings ; 
the  old  turnouts  have  given  place  to 
those  of  more  modem  design ;  but  the 
foundation  is  much  the  same  as  that 
first  adopted.  Closely  related  to  the 
roadway  are  crossings  at  grade.  These 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  abolished 
as  detrimental  to  the  safe  passage  of 
trains. 

Equipment. — In  equipment,  the  loco- 
motive has  been  thoroughly  redesigned 
and  made  stronger  in  all  its  parts.  The 
air-brake  applied  to  its  driving  and  ten- 
der wheels,  has  made  it  possible  not  only 
to  stop  itself  quickly,  but  assist  in  re- 
tarding the  train,  as  well.  The  strength 
of  passenger  cars  has  been  increased, 
until  they  have  reached  a  weight  of  27 
tons,  and  the  couplings  and  platforms 
have  been  greatly  improved.  Sleeping- 
car  construction  has  likewise  advanced, 
until  the  more  modern  ones  have  reached 
a  weight  of  nigh  50  tons.  The  air-brake 
has  become  indispensable  as  a  condition 
of  safety  in  fast-moving  trains. 

Signals. — In  the  early  days  of  railways 
there  was  nothing  that  could  properly 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  signal.  By 
slow  degrees,  as  is  usual  in  matters  in- 
volving questions  of  safety,  a  high  state 
of  development  has  at  last  been  reached. 


The  best  systems  of  signalling  and  inter- 
locking are  marvels  of  mechanical  skill 
and  ingenuity,  and  command  the  respect 
due  to  their  wonderful  reliabihty. 

The  pirate  of  the  Mediterranean  would 
be  flattered,  indeed,  if  he  could  know 
that  the  semaphore  signal  of  warning 
he  was  wont  to  display  from  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  had  become  the  recognized 
danger  signal  of  modern  railways. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  pass- 
ing, a  few  instances  of  train  movements 
which  have  come  under  the  writer's 
observation.  Nearly  sixteen  years  ago, 
or  to  be  exact,  in  June,  1876,  a  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  standard  locomotive 
drawing  a  train  of  two  sleeping-cars 
and  a  dining-car,  covered  the  distance 
between  Jersey  City  and  Pittsburg, 
438.5  miles,  without  a  stop,  in  605  min- 
utes, or  an  average  rate  of  43  J  miles  an 
hour.  This  journey  is  interesting  as 
the  longest  known  continuous  run  ;  and 
one  which  involved  thorough  transpor- 
tation arrangements  for  its  movement, 
and  great  endurance  on  the  part  of  the 
locomotive.  The  special  train  was  en 
route  to  San  Francisco,  which  city  was 
reached  in  84  hours  and  17  minutes 
after  leaving  New  York. 

The  train  which  conveyed  our  la- 
mented President  Garfield  from  Wash- 
ington to  Elberon,  September  7,  1881, 
was  run  under  conditions  of  great  excite- 
ment and  anxiety.  His  life  hung  upon 
a  thread,  and  any  detention  to  the  train 
would  have  resulted  disastrously.  The 
heat  was  intense  and  prostration  was 
imminent.  The  physicians  had  fixed 
upon  30  miles  an  hour  as  the  speed 
which  would  give  the  least  discomfort 
to  the  patient.  After  the  train  was  well 
under  way,  and  without  w^arning,  an  in- 
crease in  speed  was  determined  upon, 
which  reached  65  miles  an  hour  before 
the  journey  was  completed.  The  orders 
for  the  transportation  of  this  train  were 
contained  in  one  message,  and  so  skill- 
fully was  it  worded  that,  despite  the 
changed  conditions,  there  was  not  the 
sHghtest  detention  from  any  cause. 

A  most  noteworthy  accomplishment 
was  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  locomotive 
which  drew  the  special  train  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  International  American 
Conference  on  their  tour  to  the  princi- 
pal cities  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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This  engine  traversed  the  rails  of  twenty 
distinct  Hnes  of  raih^oad,  and  covered 
10,000  miles  in  its  course,  without  acci- 
dent of  any  kind  or  unreasonable  delay. 

Another  example  of  endurance  may 
be  mentioned — the  126,000  miles  made 
by  one  locomotive  between  Philadelphia 
and  Washington  in  the  year  ISOl — 
equal  to  five  complete  journeys  around 
the  world. 

From  the  lessons  of  the  past  we  may 
forecast  the  future,  for  certainl}'  we 
have  reached  that  stage  in  railwa}'  prog- 
ress where  we  may  assert  with  confi- 
dence that  our  acts  and  opinions  are 
based  upon  accumulated  experience  and 
not  upon  prophetic  inspiration.  Guid- 
ed by  this  light,  let  us  consider  what 
factor  will  control  the  limit  of  speed 
in  the  passenger- trains  of  the  future. 

In  the  road-bed  we  shall  have  to  de- 
mand that  the  alignment  be  almost  free 
from  curvature,  and  the  width  between 
the  tracks  be  increased  ;  that  the  foun- 
dation shall  be  stable  and  well-protect- 
ed from  rain  and  frost ;  that  land-slides 
and  other  accidental  obstructions  shall 
be  provided  for ;  that  the  ties  shall  be 
firmly  embedded  ;  that  the  rails  shall 
be  heavy  —  one  hundred  pounds,  or 
more,  if  necessary  —  and  securely  fast- 
ened; that  all  frogs  and  switches  shall 
be  proof  against  accidental  misplace- 
ment or  rupture  ;  that  all  drawbridges 
shall  be  made  secure  beyond  question, 
and,  finally,  that  all  crossings  at  grade 
be  abolished.  We  must  further  insist 
that  a  thorough  system  of  supei^vision 
and  inspection  shall  be  carried  out. 

With  a  fulfilment  of  these  conditions, 
which,  professionalh'  speaking,  are  per- 
fectly practicable,  trains,  so  far  as  the 
road-bed  is  concerned,  may  be  run  in 
safety  as  fast  as  any  locomotive  can  be 
made  to  haul  them. 

Of  the  locomotive,  it  may  be  said  that, 
only  with  the  improvements  in  road-bed 
referred  to,  can  its  highest  attainable 
speed  be  utilized. 

The  measure  of  the  speed  and  capaci- 
ty of  the  locomotive  rests  in  the  fire-box, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  which  cannot 
exceed  certain  dimensions.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  when  this  furnace  is 
arranged  to  burn  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  fuel,  the  steam-producing  limit 
will  be  reached,  and  wdth  it  the  limit  of 


speed.  But  this  steam  must  be  used  to 
the  very  best  advantage,  as  relating  to 
the  proportions  of  the  locomotive,  as 
well  as  to  its  type  ;  the  first  of  these 
are  already  well  known,  and  it  wdll  prob- 
ably be  found  that  some  form  of  com- 
pounding will  suggest  the  type.  With 
these  limitations  the  speed  of  locomo- 
tives with  passenger  trains  will  not  fall 
far  short  of  100  miles  an  hour  ;  by  which 
is  meant  a  sustained  speed  at  that  rate, 
as,  for  instance,  a  trip  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  in  about  one 
hour,  or  between  New  York  and  Chica- 
go in  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

As  to  car  equipment,  it  is  probable 
that,  wdth  some  change  in  size  and  pro- 
portions of  w^heels,  journals,  and  other 
parts  of  the  trucks,  the  best  class  of 
cars  in  present  use  would  be  suitable 
for  the  highest  speed.  The\'  should  be 
made  to  run  as  noiselessly  as  possible, 
that  the  occupants  may  be  relieved 
from  any  feeling  of  insecurity  or  nervous 
strain.  The  air-brake  should  be  ap- 
plied in  its  best  form  to  both  locomo- 
tive and  cars,  so  tliat  every  pound  of 
braking  weight  w^ould  become  instantly 
available. 

The  above  conditions  have  been  cited 
in  detail  to  show  that  they  all  must  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  make  possible  our 
future  traveUing  at  the  rate  of  100  miles 
an  hour.  Make  possible,  yes,  but  only 
upon  the  fulfilment  of  one  other  condi- 
tion, namely,  a  clear  track  ahead ;  and 
this  it  is  which  brings  us  to  the  real 
measure  of  speed,  which  is  the  question 
of  transjDortation  in  its  strict  sense. 
This  limit  will  vary  with  the  number 
of  trains  already  on  the  line  and  with 
the  facilities  for  handling  them.  Fii-st 
of  all,  we  must  know  how  soon  after 
receiving  waiTiing  of  danger  a  train, 
running  a  mile  in  36  seconds,  can  be 
stopped.  It  is  estimated  that  if  nin- 
ning  at  60  miles  per  hour,  with  the  full 
braking  weight  of  the  train  utilized,  and 
the  rails  in  the  most  favorable  condition, 
this  train  could  be  brought  to  a  full  stop 
in  900  feet ;  at  80  miles  per  hour,  in 
1,600  feet ;  at  90  mUes  per  hour,  in  2,025 
feet,  and,  finally,  at  100  miles  per  hour, 
in  2,500  feet.  These  figures  at  once  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  under  the  best 
possible  conditions  the  track  must  be 
kept  clear  of  all  obstruction  for  at  least 
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2,500  feet  in  advance  of  a  train  running 
at  the  highest  limit ;  but  we  must  esti- 
mate the  clearance  for  the  worst  con- 
ditions, such  as  slippery  rails,  foggy 
weather,  and  unfavorable  grades ;  the 
personal  equation  of  the  engineman 
must  also  be  considered  in  a  train  cov- 
ering 145  feet  each  second. 

"Would  it,  therefore,  be  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  engineman  receive  his 
warning  at  least  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  before  he  must  halt  ? 

The  difficulties  of  arranging  for  the 
passage  of  trains  of  this  character  are 
manifest  ;  we  are  not  speaking  of  spe- 
cial trains,  but  rather  of  regular  trains, 
running  as  frequently  as  may  be  desired. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  a  two- 
hour  run,  the  fastest  trains  of  to-day 
would  require  a  leeway  of  an  hour,  and 
slower  ones  would  have  to  start  propor- 
tionately earlier,  or  be  passed  on  the 
way. 

The  most  improved  forms  of  signal- 
ling and  interlocking,  be  they  mechani- 
cal, pneumatic,  electric,  automatic,  or 
otherwise,  which  are  so  necessary  to  the 
safe  movement  of  passenger  trains,  may 


be  introduced,  but  cannot  be  placed 
nearer  together  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  very  presence  of  these  signals, 
while  giving  the  maximum  safety,  has  in 
practice  made  prompt  movement  more 
difficult.  They  are  governed  by  fixed 
laws,  which,  if  obeyed,  make  chance- 
taking  impossible,  for  trains  must  keep 
a  prescribed  distance  apart,  and  in- 
crease in  speed  involves  greater  inter- 
vals. This  state  of  affairs  would  point  to 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  tracks,  so  that  passenger  trains 
could  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of  speed 
just  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  al- 
ready, on  crowded  hnes,  to  separate  the 
freight  traffic  from  the  passenger. 

If  this  be  done,  and  unlimited  track 
facilities  are  furnished,  the  prompt  de- 
spatching of  trains  would  not  be  the 
ultimate  measure  of  speed  ;  but  such 
an  outlay  would  be  beyond  all  reason. 
It  is  fair,  therefore,  we  think,  to  rest 
the  burden  upon  the  transportation 
shoulders,  and  predict  that  with  it,  and 
it  alone,  lies  the  practical  limit  of  the 
speed  of  railway  trains  drawn  by  steam 
locomotives. 


A  PEACTICAL  EXPERIMENT. 


By  H.  Walter  IVehb. 


On  September  14,  1891,  a  train,  con- 
sisting of  a  locomotive  and  three  large 
private  cars,  made  a  run  over  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  on  a  sched- 
ule the  most  extraordinary  on  record, 
and  which  is  destined  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  on  railroad  travel  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years. 

The  engine  was  of  a  new  class,  espe- 
cially designed  for  fast  passenger  ser- 
vice by  Mr.  "William  Buchanan,  the 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the 
road,  and  built  by  the  Schenectady  Lo- 
comotive Works,  its  total  weight  in 
working  order  being  100  tons.  The  ag- 
gregate weight  of  the  cars  when  empty 
was  over  130  tons. 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  East 
Buffalo,  a  distance  of  ^^Qf^f^  miles,  was 


made  in  439YYy^  minutes.  Allowing  for 
time  lost  in  changing  engines  at  Albany 
and  Syracuse,  and  for  cooling  a  hot 
journal  at  Fairport,  the  run  of  436.32 
miles  was  made  in  426  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  61.44  miles  per  hour. 

Previous  to  this  run  there  were  scores 
of  records  of  fast  time  made  by  passen- 
ger trains,  special  and  regular,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  Records 
of  fast  runs  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles  were 
exceedingly  plentiful,  but  there  were 
few  records  of  long  distance  runs  that 
had  attracted  any  special  attention. 
The  most  remarkable  on  record,  and 
the  ones  that  until  last  September  were 
unequalled  in  railroad  history,  were 
those  made  between  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  summer  of  1888,  when  the 
"race  to  Edinburgh"  was  in  progress 
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between  the  London  &  Northwestern 
and  the  Great  Northern  Railways  of 
England.  The  distance  over  the  former 
is  400  miles,  and  the  run  was  made 
daily  on  a  schedule  calling  for  a  speed 
of  53^  miles  per  hour.  On  the  Great 
Northern  the  distance  is  393  miles,  and 
the  schedule  in  this  case  called  for  a 
speed  of  54  miles  per  hour. 

These  trains  were  run  daily  for  many 
weeks,  and  were  generally  punctual  and 
within  their  schedule  time.  On  several 
occasions,  however,  they  exceeded  the 
schedule,  and  made  what  at  that  time 
were  regarded  as  phenomenal  runs. 

On  August  13,  1888,  the  Northwest- 
ern train  covered  the  distance  of  400 
miles  in  427  minutes,  or  at  a  rate  of  56|^ 
miles  per  hour,  and  on  August  31st  the 
Great  Northern  train  made  the  run  of 
393  miles  in  412  minutes,  or  at  the  rate 
of  57^  miles  per  hour.  These  individual 
runs  were  both  remarkable,  but  the 
daily  running  of  the  trains  on  their 
published  schedules  were  regarded  by 
railroad  men  as  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, and  at  that  time  there  w^ere  no 
schedule  trains  in  this  country  that  ap- 
proached them  in  point  of  speed.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
tliese  English  roads  are  possessed  of 
many  advantages  not  enjoyed  by  rail- 
roads on  this  side  of  the  w^ater,  as,  for 
instance,  the  long  and  numerous  tan- 
gents, the  entire  absence  of  grade  cross- 
ings, and,  more  especially,  the  light 
weight  of  the  cars,  80  tons  being  the 
maximum  weight  of  the  trains  used  in 
the  "race  to  Edinburgh." 

With  equipment  of  the  character  re- 
quired and  used  in  this  country,  pro- 
vided as  it  is  with  all  luxuries,  conven- 
iences, and  comforts,  and  a  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile,  a  train  limited  to  the 
above  weight  could  not  carry  a  sufficient 
number  of  passengers  to  enable  it  to 
earn  its  running  expenses. 

Three  years  previous  to  these  English 
records  a  special  train  weighing  64  tons 
made  a  run  on  the  West  Shore  road 
from  Buftalo  to  Weehawken  in  9  hours 
and  23  minutes.  In  the  published  ac- 
counts different  allowances  for  stops 
were  made,  making  the  average  rate 
per  mile  vary  from  51  to  54  miles  per 
hovir  ;  either  rate,  however,  making  it 
the  best  long-distance  run  on  record  in 


the  United  States,  until  the  run  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo,  over  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
described  in  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

That  remarkable  run  eclipsed  and  left 
far  behind  all  records  for  long-distance 
i*uns  formerly  made  in  this  country  or 
England.  And  to  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  what  was  demonstrated 
by  it,  we  must  remember  that  wdthin 
six  weeks  after  it  was  made  a  passenger 
train  was  running  between  those  cities 
on  a  schedule  two  hours  shorter  than 
had  at  any  time  previously  been  made 
by  the  fastest  limited  or  mail  train,  and 
the  air  is  even  now  full  of  rumors  of 
shorter  time  to  be  made  on  important 
lines  between  great  cities  during  the 
coming  spring  and  summer,  so  that  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  in  view  of  the 
poAver  now  to  be  obtained  and  the  pub- 
lic demand  for  faster  service,  that  in 
the  near  future  we  shall  see  trains  from 
New  York  to  Buffalo  in  7 J  hours,  from 
New  York  to  Boston  in  less  than  4  hours, 
and  from  New  York  to  Washington  in 
the  same  time. 

But  to  railroad  men  and  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  characteristics  of  the 
New  York  Central  Raih'oad,  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  the  record  of 
the  trip  referred  to  was  far  more  signif- 
icant than  was  indicated  by  the  mere 
statement  that  the  run  had  been  at  a 
speed  averaging  GIyVtt  niiles  per  hour. 

They  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
journey  out  of  the  Grand  Central  De- 
pot, through  the  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel, 
over  the  Harlem  drawbndge.  follow- 
ing the  winding  curves  along  the  Har- 
lem River  to  Spuyten  Duy^il,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  through  Yonkers, 
Peekskill,  and  Poughkeepsie,  rounding 
the  cui'ves  of  the  Highlands,  and  taking 
water  twice  from  tanks  between  the 
tracks,  meant  frequent  reductions  of 
speed  in  order  to  make  the  rrni  in  com- 
fort and  ease  ;  and  from  Albany,  west, 
the  long  and  heavy  grade  over  the  hill, 
the  thriving  and  prosperous  towns  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  the  slow,  tedious 
run  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  the 
viaduct  at  Rochester,  and  the  11 -mile 
grade  at  Batavia,  all  furnished  remind- 
ers that  the  train  must  have  at  times 
attained  a  high  degree  of  speed  to  have 
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made  the  average  mile  at  a  rate  of  over 
60  miles  an  hour. 

A  careful  schedule  of  the  running 
time  of  each  mile  was  kept,  an  analysis 
of  V7hich  shows  the  following  : 

Four  hundred  and  thirty -six  miles 
were  run  in  426  minutes. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  were  run 
at  a  rate  of  less  than  60  miles  per  hour. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  were 
run  at  a  rate  varying  from  60  to  65  miles 
per  hour. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  were 
run  at  a  rate  varying  from  sixty  five  to 
seventy  miles  per  hour. 

Thirty -seven  miles  were  run  at  a  rate 
varying  from  seventy  to  seventy-eight 
miles  per  hour. 

The  schedule  and  analysis  certainly  in- 
dicate a  radical  change  in  the  conditions 
affecting  fast  passenger  train  service  in 
this  country.  For  many  years  the  prob- 
lem has  been  to  obtain  power  sufficient 
to  draw  heavy  trains  long  distances  at 
high  rates  of  speed.  The  above  figures 
make  it  evident  that  steam  will  without 
difficulty  furnish  power  sufficient  to 
take  a  train  heavy  enough  to  be  profita- 
ble over  a  long  distance  at  a  rate  of 
speed  very  much  in  excess  of  an  aver- 
age of  60  miles  per  hour  ;  and  attention 
is  now  diverted  from  the  motive  joower 
to  other  departments  of  the  railroads  and 
a  consideration  of  whether  the  road- 
bed, bridges,  tracks,  and  safety  appli- 
ances are  such  as  to  permit  the  use  of 
this  power  and  speed  with  entire  safety 
and  comfort  to  passengers. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises, 
and  is  repeatedly  asked  :  If  it  is  incum- 
bent on  most  roads  to  raise  their  stand- 
ards of  roadways,  tracks,  and  bridges 
in  order  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  best 
and  most  effective  power,  if  the  motive- 
power  department  is  now  in  advance 
of  the  other  departments  of  railroads, 
wherein  has  there  been  a  change  ?  On 
what  lines  and  in  what  particulars  has 
the  locomotive  so  developed  in  the  past 
few  years  as  to  become  so  much  supe- 
rior to  what  it  was  before  ? 

The  best  and  most  complete  answer 
is  a  comparison  of  the  distinctive  feat- 
ures of  the  type  of  engine  now  in  use 
on  the  New  York  Central  road  for  fast 
passenger  service  with  those  in  use  in 
the   same  service  two    years   ago.     To 


fully  appreciate  the  comparison  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  ability  of  a  lo- 
comotive to  draw  a  heavy  load  a  long 
distance  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  lim- 
ited. 

First,  by  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  to 
furnish  steam  rapidly  enough  and  in 
volume  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

Second,  by  the  adhesion  of  the  engine  ; 
that  is,  the  resistance  which  prevents  or 
opposes  the  slipping  of  the  driving 
wheels  on  the  rails,  and. 

Third,  by  its  tractive  power  ;  that  is, 
the  force  by  which  it  is  urged  onward 
by  the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  cylinders. 

The  problem,  therefore,  presented  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  designing  the  new 
type  of  passenger  engine  was  to  obtain 
greater  boiler  capacity,  greater  adhesion, 
and  greater  tractive  power.  The  engine 
in  use  on  the  New  York  Central  two 
years  ago  for  the  movement  of  its  fast 
passenger  trains  is  a  fair  exponent  of 
the  best  type  then  in  use  or  known.  It 
rendered  excellent  service  and  attracted 
frequent  attention  from  motive -power 
men,  both  here  and  abroad,  on  account 
of  the  work  it  did. 

The  fire-box  of  this  engine  was  as 
large  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  lo- 
cated where  it  was  between  the  frames 
and  driving-axles,  its  width  and  length 
thereby  being  limited.  The  problem  of 
increasing  the  boiler  capacity  was  for 
that  reason  a  difficult  one,  and  also  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  boiler  itself  in  a 
locomotive  and  the  space  it  occupies  is 
necessarily  less  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity  than  that  of  any  other  boiler, 
and  for  this  reason  it  must  produce 
much  more  steam  in  a  given  space  of 
time,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  a 
boiler  of  any  other  kind  of  engine. 

To  obtain  the  desired  increased  boiler 
capacity  and  heating  surface,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan located  the  fire-box,  which  for- 
merly was  between  the  sides  or  frames 
of  the  engine  and  between  the  axles  of 
the  driving-wheels,  on  top  of  these 
frames  and  axles,  and  by  so  doing  ob- 
tained an  increase  in  the  width  of  the 
fire-box  of  5tJ  inches  and  an  increase  in 
its  length  of  25  inches,  being  an  equiv- 
alent of  nine  and  three-quarter  square 
feet  of  additional  grate  area.  The  boiler- 
flues,  which  in  the  former  engine  num- 
bered 238,  he  increased  to  268,  and  by 
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the  change  in  the  fire-box  he  was  enabled 
to  lengthen  them  4^  inches,  thus  obtain- 
ing an  increased  heating  surface  of  Iwo 
hundred  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  square 
feet,  the  diameter  of  the  boiler  being  in- 
creased from  51  to  58  inches.  With  this 
increase  in  the  grate  area  and  heating 
surface,  the  desired  increase  in  boiler 
capacity  was  obtained. 

To  secure  the  adhesion  the  weight 
on  the  four  drivers,  which  formerly  was 
limited  to  thirty  tons,  was  increased  to 
over  forty,  or,  over  ten  tons'  weight  on 
each  driving-wheel. 

Here,  however,  came  in  the  question 
of  road-bed,  rail,  and  bridges,  as  there 
are  but  few  roads  in  the  country  that 
would  permit  the  use  of  an  engine  with 
such  weight  located  on  four  drivers.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  matter  had  been 
fully  provided  for  and  extensive  altera- 
tions had  been  made  to  many  bridges, 
a  large  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
road-bed,  and  the  old  and  lighter  form 
of  rail  removed  and  replaced  with  the 
standard  80-pound  section.  To  increase 
the  tractive  power  of  the  engine  the 
C3'linders  were  enlarged  1  inch  in  diam- 
eter ;  being  formerly  18  x  24,  they  were 
now  made  19  x  24. 

All  these  changes  had  vastly  increased 
the  height  and  weight  of  the  engine, 
and  by  some  faint-hearted  friends  the 
criticism  was  freely  made  that  its  use 
would  be  destructive  of  roadway,  tracks, 
and  bridges.  These  objections,  however, 
were  more  than  met  by  a  departure 
from  the  usual  and  by  original  methods 
of  suspending  the  engine  on  its  springs. 
Formerly  the  springs  were  placed  on  top 
of  the  driving  -  boxes  ;  in  this  case  they 
were  located  beneath  them  and  con- 
nected with  equalizing  bars,  thus  allow- 
ing the  use  of  a  longer  and  more  elastic 
spring  than  was  formerly  used,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  these 
engines  are  less  destructive  to  road-bed 
and  rail,  are  freer  from  the  swaying 
motion  usuallj^  found  in  engines  hung 
from  above  the  driving-boxes,  and  ride 
smoother  and  more  comfortably  than 
any  in  the  seiTice. 

Of  course,  to  obtain  the  speed  that 
was  sought,  it  was  desirable  to  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels  ;  but 
this  was  not  done  at  first,  nor  until  it 
was  ascertained  how  successful  had  been 


the  efi'orts  to  increase  the  boiler  capacity 
of  the  engine.  When  it  was  found  that 
this  increase  was  ample,  and  even  more 
successful  than  had  been  hoped  for,  the 
driving-wheels  were  changed  and  the 
new  ones  of  6  feet  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter, or  8  inches  larger  than  the  old 
ones,  were  attached.  The  gain  in 
speed  is  most  apparent  and  can  well  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  large  driver  makes  29.51  less  revo- 
lutions in  a  mile  than  the  small  ones. 
On  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  revolutions 
by  the  large  6  foot  6  inch  wheel  would 
be  4,219.93,  an  equivalent  of  86,154.09 
feet,  or  a  saving  of  nearly  16 J  miles. 
From  New  York  to  Buffalo  the  sa\ing 
would  be  nearly  50  ^-^^j^  miles. 

With  a  locomotive  such  as  this  for 
motive  power  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  run  profit -paying  passenger  trains 
over  long  distances  at  a  running  rate  of 
over  a  mile  a  minute  ;  this,  of  course,  as- 
suming we  have  proi3er  character  of  road- 
bed and  rails  and  approved  appHances 
to  insure  safety  and  rapid  siDeed. 

That  the  speed  of  passenger  trains  in 
this  country  is  destined  to  rapidly  in- 
crease in  the  near  future  seems  cer- 
tain. There  is  nothing  in  railroading 
that  renders  such  large  and  quick  re- 
turns to  the  management  as  catering  to 
the  wants  and  desires  of  the  travelling 
public.  Nothing  so  fuUy  exemplifies  this 
as  the  immense  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  equip- 
ment of  through  express  trains  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  West  and  South- 
west. 

The  luxury  and  comfort  that  can  to- 
day be  obtained  on  one  of  the  many 
limited  trains  passing  over  any  of  the 
great  trunk  lines,  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  what  was  furnished  five  or  six  years 
ago,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
not  much  room  for  furiher  improvement 
in  that  direction.  What  the  public  are 
now  seeking,  and  what  will  certainly  be 
furnished,  is  fast  time  ;  and  that  this  is 
appreciated  by  railroad  managers  is  well 
evidenced  by  the  large  sums  that  are 
now  being  spent  to  perfect  the  roadways 
of  the  more  important  lines. 

One  word,  in  closing,  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  clanger  of  the  fast  train.  It  is 
most  emphatically  untrue  that  it  is  more 
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dangerous  than  other  trains.  Those 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  agree  that 
the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  As  an  emi- 
nent English  authority  writes,  "With 
picked  engineers,  trainmen,  and  fire- 
men, with  the  best  and  newest  rolling- 
stock  and  the  most  perfect  engines  the 
company  possesses,  with  every  signal- 
man and  flagman  all  down  the  line  on  the 
qui  vive,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  there 


comes  in  any  special  source  of  danger." 
And  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  fast  trains  such  as  are 
now  being  run  on  many  roads  in  this 
country  would  be  simply  impossible 
without  the  vigorous  discipline,  the  con- 
stant energy,  the  keenest  exactitude,  and 
the  care  and  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  service  that  is  the  surest  and  most 
effective  guard  against  accidents. 


A  GIRL  OF  POMPEII. 

By  Edward  5.  Martin. 

A  PUBLIC  haunt  they  found  her  in  : 
She  lay  asleep,  a  lovely  child  ; 
The  only  thing  left  undefiled 

Where  all  things  else  bore  taint  of  sin. 

Her  charming  contours  fixed  in  clay 

The  universal  law  suspend. 

And  turn  Time's  chariot  back,  and  blend 
A  thousand  years  with  yesterday. 

A  sinless  touch,  austere  yet  warm, 

Around  her  girlish  figure  pressed. 
Caught  the  sweet  imprint  of  her  breast, 

And  held  her,  surely  clasped,  from  harm. 

Truer  than  work  of  sculptor's  art 

Comes  this  dear  maid  of  long  ago. 
Sheltered  from  woful  chance,  to  show 

A   spirit's  lovely  counterpart, 

And  bid  mistrustful  men  be  sure. 

That  form  shall  fate  of  flesh  escape, 
And,  quit  of  earth's  corruptions,  shape 

Itself,  imperishably  pure. 
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A  PERSON  who  had  been  invited  to  invest 
a  sum  of  money  in  a  project  which  prom- 
ised gratifying  returns,  was  disposed  to  do 
so,  but  bethought  him  to  advise  first  with 
an  investor  of  large  experience.  The  in- 
vestor's advice  was  adverse,  partly  because 
he  learned  that  his  inquirer  had  no  money 
in  hand  and  convenient  to  lose,  and  i^artly 
because  the  project  did  not  altogether 
please  him.  One  of  his  objections  that  im- 
pressed the  inquirer  was  this.  He  said  : 
"  It  is  not  listed  stock,  and  not  easily  mar- 
ketable. If  it  starts  to  go  wrong,  you  can't 
get  rid  of  it.  Now,  if  it  were  something 
that  you  could  dump  on  the  market  when  it 
began  to  weaken,  you  could  get  back  part 
of  your  money  at  least." 

Now,  the  adviser  was  a  man  in  whose  integ- 
rity the  inquirer  had  very  great  confidence, 
for  he  knew  him  to  be  a  church  -  warden, 
as  well  as  president  of  a  bank.  He  noted, 
therefore,  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  remarked,  that 
a  man  of  whom  more  than  ordinary  scrupu- 
lousness was  to  be  expected  took  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  an  investor  whose  in- 
vestment seemed  likely  to  prove  disastrous 
should  get  out  from  under  it  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  and  try  to  let  the  loss  fall 
on  someone  else.  He  didn't  mind  this  sen- 
timent in  the  bank-president,  but  in  the 
church- warden  it  seemed  a  misfit,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  Golden  Rule.  Yet  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  it  was  a  sentiment  of 
all  but  universal  prevalence,  and  that  it  was 
exceedingly  unbusinesslike  to  cavil  at  it. 
So  he  went  his  way  and  eventually  took  two- 
thirds  of  his  friend's  advice,  in  that  he  only 
Voi..  XT.— 41 


invested  in  the  jnoject  that  he  was  consid- 
ering a  third  of  what  he  originally  hoped 
to  put  in.  It  happened  just  as  the  bank- 
I^resident  said,  that  when  the  bottom  fell 
out  of  the  i^roject  (which  happened  cruelly 
soon)  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  that  stock 
at  any  price.  But,  so  far  as  that  went,  the 
investor  averred  to  himself  that  he  was  glad 
of  it,  and  he  really  got  a  good  deal  of  solace 
out  of  the  feeling  that  whatever  was  the  size 
of  his  financial  misconception,  at  least  he 
was  going  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  it  himself. 
Moreover,  he  has  the  stock  still,  and  what- 
ever possibilities  are  left  in  it  are  still  his. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  people  to 
lament  that  they  did  not  get  rid  of  this  or 
that  property  before  its  value  depreciated. 
Of  course,  what  they  are  really  sorry  for  is 
that  they  could  not  have  contrived  to  sad- 
dle their  loss  on  some  one  else.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  imperfection  of  contemporary  benev- 
olence that  good  people  should  have  such 
feelings  and  should  regard  them  as  matters 
of  course.  They  are  humorously  unchris- 
tian. The  utmost  the  average  contempora- 
ry moralist  enjoins  is  that  a  man  shall  not 
*'  unload  "  upon  his  friends.  He  cannot  so 
much  as  imagine  a  scruple  about  selling  out 
cadescent  stocks  in  open  market. 

It  will  not  be  so  when  the  millennium 
comes.  Property  will  continue  then,  as 
now,  to  fluctuate  in  value,  but  the  prospect 
of  a  depression  will  no  longer  stiike  the 
owner  as  a  good  reason  for  selling  out.  His 
superior  moral  sense  will  then,  as  now,  be 
jM'ofitable  to  his  estate,  since  property 
doesn't  always  depreciate  as  much  as  is  ex- 
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pected,  aud  often  in  the  end  it  recovers 
more  than  it  lost.  But  the  great  advant- 
age from  a  business  point  of  view  of  the 
perfected  altruism  will  be  emancipation  of 
the  altruist  from  panic  and  all  its  conse- 
quences, since  the  man  who  is  more  ready 
to  accept  his  loss  than  to  pass  it  on  is  not 
to  be  scared  into  a  foolish  sacrifice  by  the 
shadow  of  it  beforehand. 


In  the  book  of  criticism  which  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury  has  just  translated  from  the 
French  of  the  late  Edmond  Scherer,  Scherer 
nowhere  better  proves  his  breadth  than  in 
the  essay  on  Wordsworth.  For  any  foreign 
critic,  and  i^articularly  for  a  Frenchman, 
Wordsworth  is  a  supreme  test.  The  critics 
of  his  own  race  and  tongue  have  not  found 
it  easy  to  come  into  the  sympathy  with  him 
that  is  requisite  to  a  large  and  worthy  ap- 
preciation. Scherer,  however,  has  been  able 
to  do  so  to  a  degree  that  calls  out  esj^ecial 
mention  from  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  his  intro- 
duction, and  the  result  is  a  study  of  Words- 
worth full  of  interest  and  suggestion. 

In  a  criticism  of  Wordsworth  the  central 
point  must  always  be  the  interpretation 
put  upon  Wordsworth's  relation  to  nature  ; 
and  here  Scherer  has  a  passage  particularly 
worth  attending  to.  Wordsworth,  he  says, 
**  is  the  poet  who  has  most  profoundly  felt 
and  most  jDOwerfully  exjoressed  the  com- 
merce of  the  soul  with  nature,  the  dialogue 
of  the  human  mind  with  the  spirit  of  things, 
the  'obstinate  questionings'  of  which  he 
himself  speaks,  the  vague  disquietudes  of  a 
creature  moving  in  '  worlds  not  realized,' 
the  high  instincts  which  surprise  ourselves." 
This  Scherer  offers  as  an  enlargement  of 
a  definition  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  which, 
he  thinks,  "  is  not  enough  to  characterize 
the  poet's  highest  inspirations,"  though  it 
*'  suits  the  Wordsworth  of  the  pastorals." 
But  Scherer's  own  definition,  I  fancy,  will 
be  found  most  pertinent  when  one  has 
Wordsworth's  pastoral  quality  most  in  mind. 
The  heart  of  it — that  phrase,  "the  vague 
disquietudes  of  a  creature  moving  in  *  worlds 
not  realized '  " — is  a  good  account  of  the 
whole  body  of  pastoral  poetry  ;  and  one 
marvels  a  little  that  Scherer,  come  so  near 
the  stibject  as  he  is,  entirely  passes  over  the 
connection  of  Wordsworth's  verse  with  the 
general  body  of  pastoral  compositions. 


Arcady  never  arose  out  of  sheer  gladness 
of  heart  and  lustihood  of  fancy.  To  the 
poetic  imagination  the  difiiculties,  deprav- 
ities, and  insufficiency  of  actual  life  have 
always  been  esj)ecially  manifest  and  oppres- 
sive. But  the  poetic  imagination  at  its  best 
never  rests  in  discontent,  in  the  mere  ap- 
prehension and  recital  of  woes.  It  is  crea- 
tive and  seeks  a  remedy,  or  at  least  a  refuge. 
From  the  first  it  has  found  some  approach 
to  that  peace  and  sincerity  which  it  cannot 
do  without,  but  which  actual  life  seems  to 
deny  everywhere  in  nature.  Thus  the  poet's 
favorite  haunt  has  always  been  the  vales  and 
the  groves,  the  flowery  banks  and  the  green 
fields.  But  nature  wholly  unpeopled  still 
failed  to  satisfy,  and  so  the  poets,  in  their 
aspiration  after  earthly  perfection,  fell  to 
colonizing  their  jDlacid  retreats  with  the 
children  of  their  fancy.  Thus  came  Arcady 
— the  land  of  fantastic  shepherds  and  shep- 
herdesses, where  everybody  was  honest  and 
simple,  where  the  tending  of  sheep  was  but 
a  pastime,  and  the  chanting  of  madrigals 
the  chief  pursuit.  It  arose  out  of  "the 
vague  disquietudes  of  a  creature  moving  in 
'  worlds  not  realized.'  " 

It  was  ah'eady  a  remote,  rarely  visited 
country,  when  Wordsworth  was  born  ;  and 
he  was  not  behind  his  age,  rather  in  ad- 
vance of  it,  in  his  poetical  and  spiritual  im- 
pulses. By  being  in  advance  of  his  age  he 
experienced  even  more  than  the  poet's  usual 
affliction  of  heart  over  the  ordinary  ways 
of  men,  and  he  went  for  consolation  where 
the  poets  before  him  had  gone,  to  nature. 
The  impulse  thither,  it  is  true,  was  greatly 
strengthened  in  Wordsworth  by  rural  birth 
and  breeding.  But  the  end  sought — rest 
and  soothing  for  a  spirit  that  craved  them 
intensely,  and  found  nothing  but  sorrow  in 
the  world  at  large — was  the  same  with  him 
as  with  others.  And  he,  too,,  found  that 
nature  unpeoj^led  would  not  suffice.  But 
he  did  not  undertake  to  bring  in  a  perfect- 
ly new  race  of  his  own  creation.  He  took 
the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  that  he 
found  already  there.  Remarking  the  devel- 
opment from  his  love  of  nature  of  a  "  love 
for  the  human  creature's  absolute  self,"  he 
says : 

And  shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased  me  first. 

And  he  adds  that  these  were  not  such 
shepherds   as   Saturn    ruled,    Shakespeare 
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found  in  Arden,  or  '•  Spenser  fabled  ; "  such 
as  have 

Left,  even  to  us  toiling  in  this  late  day, 
A  bright  tradition  of  the  golden  age. 

But  the  shepherds  that  he  found,  Words- 
worth did  not  scruple  to  make  over.  Their 
actual  ' '  vice  and  folly,  wretchedness  and 
fear,"  lie  confesses  that  he  "  little  saw,  cared 
less  for  ;  "  and  they  became  to  his  mind  and 
under  his  hand 

Far  more  of  an  imaginative  form 
Than  the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves,  who  lives 
For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  by  the  hour, 
In  coranal,  \\ith  Phyllis  in  the  midst. 

Thus  Wordsworth  lived  in  as  complete, 
though  not  as  fantastic,  an  Arcady  as  that 
of  the  elder  bards  ;  and  one  who  went  in 
search  of  his  country  with  the  eye  of  sense 
only  would  have  as  vain  a  search  as  if  he 
sought  the  country  of  Colin  Clout.  Nor 
does  Wordsworth's  promise  to  become  a 
much  more  pox3ular  resort  than  the  earlier 
Arcady.  Those  who  can  abide  there  with 
honest  delight  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  chosen  few  to  whom  even  Gabriel 
Harvey,  wielding  the  pipe  of  Pan,  is  a  spec- 
tacle not  wholly  ludicrous. 


Of  course  if  a  thing  isn't  so,  the  more 
reasons  a  man  knows  that  prove  that  it 
must  be  so,  the  farther  he  is  from  the  truth 
and  the  less  chance  there  is  of  its  perco- 
lating into  him.  Thus,  when  bleeding  was 
the  great  medical  cure-all,  the  worthy  phy- 
sicians who  knew  exactly  why  it  must  be 
the  one  indispensable  remedy  were  really 
in  a  more  hopeless  bog  of  ignorance  than 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  medicine 
at  all,  but  simply  regulated  their  practice 
by  the  light  of  nature.  Every  man  to  his 
trade  is  a  maxim  that  we  habitually  re- 
spect, in  that  we  don't  send  our  horses  to  a 
carpenter-shop  to  be  shod,  nor  employ  a 
gardener  to  look  after  the  plumbing.  The 
man  whom  we  expect  to  be  conversant  with 
horseshoeing  as  a  contemporary  art  is  the 
blacksmith,  and  the  person  with  the  requi- 
site skill  and  appliances  for  dealing  with 
lead  pipes  is  the  plumber.  But  if  the  con- 
temporary art  of  horseshoeing  has  a  radi- 
cal flaw  in  it,  the  carpenter,  whose  mind 
has  not  been  prejudiced  by  mistaken  in- 
struction, nor   his  natural  gumption  per- 


verted by  malpractice,  may  be  a  likelier 
man  to  detect  it  than  the  blacksmith.  And 
so  the  gardener  may  see  that  the  plumber's 
pipes  are  unsafe,  the  plumber's  argument, 
and  usage  among  the  best  plumbers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Experto  crede  is  sound  advice,  and  ninety- 
something  times  out  of  a  hundred  we  take 
it  and  do  well.  The  other  odd  times  either 
we  take  it  and  don't  do  well,  or  we  take  it 
with  misgivings,  or  we  don't  take  it  at  all. 
The  world's  experience  has  taught  that  in 
certain  kinds  of  cases  the  wisdom  that  has 
finally  justified  itself  has  been  the  wisdom 
of  the  unlearned.  The  babes  and  sucklings 
of  knowledge  have  hit  upon  the  truth  tliat 
the  doctors  have  not  been  able  to  see.  And 
so,  ordinarily  sagacious  people  come  to 
make  instinctive  allowance  for  the  preju- 
dices of  learning,  as  they  do  for  what  the 
unlearned  don't  know.  A  valuable  pocket 
of  knowledge  on  some  particular  line  of  in- 
vestigation is  often  acquired,  like  amber- 
gris in  whales,  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable 
degeneration  of  the  rest  of  the  creature. 
Even  so  great  a  man  as  Darwin  had  to  give 
up  such  intellectual  valuables  as  his  taste 
for  music  and  his  interest  in  religion  in  ex- 
change for  what  he  learned  about  deep-sea 
fishes  and  the  habits  of  earth-worms.  ]\Ied- 
ical  specialists,  especially,  come  in  for  a 
degree  of  chastened  mistrust,  and  are  in 
danger  of  being  regarded  as  intellectual 
cripples  whose  minds,  from  too  incessant 
application  to  one  class  of  phenomena,  get 
a  list,  as  the  mariners  say,  in  that  dii'ec- 
tion. 

The  point  of  all  of  which  is,  that  human- 
ity has  a  rational  ground  for  appeal  from 
all  the  high  intellectual  courts.  Not  only 
does  perfect  wisdom  not  lie  in  even  the 
highest  learning,  but  the  cultivation  of 
microscopic  powers  of  the  intellectual  vis- 
ion has  a  recognizable  tendency  to  make 
the  cultivator  intellectually  near-sighted. 
It  is  a  tendency  that  was  recognized  the 
other  day  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  he  told  the  New  York  financiers,  at  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner,  that  he  was 
not  satisfied  that  their  opinion  was  infalli- 
ble as  to  the  effects  of  the  coinage  of  silver. 
The  same  tendency  is  tacitly  recognized 
day  by  day  when  we  wonder  if  some  person 
on  whose  insanity  the  experts  have  pro- 
nounced is  really  demented  or  not ;  or  if 
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there  is  really  virtue  in  a  remedy  that  the 
doctors  say  is  bogus ;  or  if  there  really  are 
ghosts  after  all,  or  miraculous  cures,  though 
science  says  there  can't  be ;  or  if  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  is  a  mistaken  hypothesis, 
in  spite  of  all  the  wise  men  who  believe 
in  it. 

In  every-day  practice  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
listen  deferentially  to  the  men  of  highest 
learning  and  to  act  upon  their  advice,  but 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  even  advisable 
to  let  the  voice  of  authority  wholly  extin- 
guish our  speculations,  since  great  practi- 
cal benefit  has  come  to  the  world  in  time 
past  from  the  faith  of  the  unlearned,  and 
imaginings  which  authority  has  ridiculed 
have  finally  worked  out  into  mai'vellously 
fruitful  results. 


When  Arthur  Balfour — the  "bloody  and 
bnital " — Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  of  the 
English  Government  of  the  day,  went  ujd  to 
Glasgow  to  deliver  his  address  as  Rector  of 
the  University,  he  chose  for  the  title  there- 
of "Progress."  The  title  was  slightly  mis- 
leading, since  the  purpose  of  the  address 
was  to  show  how  little  adequate  ground 
there  is  for  the  belief  that  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  any  such  thing  as  progress.  With 
the  soundness  of  the  argument  I  am  not 
now  concerned.  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  theory  to  which  the  inborn  op- 
timism of  Americans  renders  them  indiffer- 
ent. But  no  one,  I  should  say,  can  be  in- 
different to  the  fact  that  this  still  young 
man,  in  the  situation  he  has  made  for  him- 
self, could  find  the  time,  the  disposition, 
and  the  strength  to  submit  such  an  ar- 
gument. Mr.  Balfour  is  the  one  man  on 
whom  nearly  all  the  anger  aroused  by  the 
Irish  question  is  necessarily  visited.  He  is 
officially  commissioned,  if  I  may  say  so, 
to  take  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
while  he  could  not  well  avoid  it,  he  has  in 
fact  rather  courted  it.  In  addition  to  this, 
which  would  seem  a  sufficient  strain  on 
his  nerves,  he  has  direct  responsibility  for 
a  great  amount  of  delicate,  difficult,  and 
complicated  business.  Despite  it  all,  he 
appears  before  the  Glasgow  students  with 
the  air  of  a  man  whose  life  is  passed  in  the 


study  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  and 
discusses  with  a  firmness  and  breadth  of 
grasp,  a  clearness  and  symmetry  of  state- 
ment, and  an  elevation  of  tone  that  would 
be  remarkable  even  in  a  student,  a  subject 
at  once  recondite  and  vast. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Morley,  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabi- 
net, and  his  present  most  formidable  op- 
ponent, is  also  a  thinker  and  a  writer  in 
fields  that  might  be  supposed  to  engross 
his  energies.  Lord  Roseberry,  another 
politician  of  high  rank,  deeply  engaged  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  new  municipal  sys- 
tem for  London,  has  Just  published  a  bril- 
liant and  original  study  of  the  lif.e  of  the 
younger  Pitt ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fa- 
mous for  his  "diversions  **  in  the  direction 
of  literature. 

Certainly  the  fibre  of  the  race  is  not 
more  relaxed  on  this  side  the  water.  And 
if  we  ask  why  our  scholars  are  rarely  poli- 
ticians, and  a  still  smaller  percentage  of 
our  politicians  are  ever  scholars,  we  find 
ourselves  facing  a  wide  problem.  It  may 
be  that  the  inveterate  decentralization,  or 
rather  the  failure  to  centralize,  of  our  poli- 
tics has  something  to  do  with  it.  Then, 
too,  the  literary  mind,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  shrinks  from  activities  that  do  not 
possess  considerable  definiteness  of  meth- 
od and  of  i^rinciple.  When  once  engaged 
in  such  activities  it  is  often  bold  enough, 
and  feels  the  temptation  to  break  through 
or  extend  the  limitations.  But  it  does  not 
willingly  engage  itself  in  a  field  where  there 
are  no  limitations,  and  these  are  very  few 
in  American  politics.  Mr.  Bagehot  some- 
where defines  the  English  parliamentary 
mind  as  one  that  hesitates  to  concede 
wholly  even  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
but  persistently  refuses  to  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that  two  and  two  make  anything 
but  four.  But  the  American  Congressional 
mind  is  ready  to  submit  to  an  election  the 
question  whether  they  do  not  make  three 
or  five,  if  the  advocates  of  either  seem  to 
"hold  the  balance  of  power."  From  the 
arena  where  such  questions  may  be  grave- 
ly discussed  the  scholar  is  not  unnaturally 
absent. 
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IXTEODUCTION. 


THE  article  which  follows  is  the  first 
of  a  series — by  authors  whose  work 
embodies  personal  experience  and 
close  and  synipatlietic  study,  and  by  ar- 
tists whose  drawing's  haye  been  made 
amon«^"  the  life  they  represent  —  u2)on 
one  of  the  most  yital  and  (what  is  by  no 
means  the  same  tliinj^')  one  of  the  most 
widely-discussed  subjects  of  the  time. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  central  subject  of  all 
social  questions  ;  for  all  of  these,  under 
whateyer  nanu\  deal  with  the  means 
of  improyin<i:  the  conditions  of  life  and 
with  the  relief  of  suffering  as  the  neces- 
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sary  forerunners  of  all  other  reforms  ; 
ami  whateyer  may  be  the  difficulties 
of  those  conditions,  or  the  amount  of 
that  suffering  in  rural  communities  or 
among  special  classes  away  from  towns, 
it  is  only  in  the  centres  of  population 
that  they  present  their  great  general 
problems  to  the  obseryation  of  all  peo- 
ple alike,  and  compel  an  answer  to  tlie 
cpiestion  of  their  remedy. 

Any  series  of  papers  on  the  Poor  in 
Great  Cities  will  haye  had  many  prede- 
cessors— has  indeed  in  England  a  whole 
literature   behind   it,  of  whose  master- 
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pieces  some  show  their  practical  results 
to-day  in  different  individual  direc- 
tions, and  some  have  become,  so  to 
speak,  the  literary  classics  of  their  sub- 
ject. The  famous  series  in  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle  in  1848,  on  "Lon- 
don Labor  and  the  London  Poor  "  (per- 
haps the  first  to  attract  wide  attention), 
the  "  Parson  Lot "  papers  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  the  publications  of  the  group 
of  men  of  whom  Frederick  Maurice 
was  the  centre,  and  a  long  succession 
down  to  the  "Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast 
London  "  in  our  own  days,  are  of  the 
former  class ;  passages  in  Carlyle,  "  Al- 
ton Locke,"  and  of  late  years  Besant's 
"All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,*'  are 
in  the  latter.  All  of  them  dealt  with  the 
suffering  and  the  problems  of  a  single 
city  ;  and  all  but  the  last  named  in  each 
list  dealt  Avith  conditions  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  present.  Each  was  an 
appeal  to  an  unawakened  audience  ;  and 
each  had  a  condition  complicated  by 
centuries  to  show  in  colors  that  could 
not  be  too  dark,  without  any  remedial 
experiments  to  discuss — for  none  worth 
the  name  had  been  tried  ;  and  without 
any  comparisons  of  its  facts  with  others 
— for  none  had  been  made. 

The  conditions  are  quite  different 
now.  Awakening  is  not  needed.  Every 
thinking  man  has  thoughts  upon  this 
matter.  And  along  with  this  realiza- 
tion has  come  practical  experiment,  in 
many  places  and  on  an  immense  scale, 
toward  its  solution.  Americans  esj^e- 
cially  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that  they  receive  the  question,  at 
the  moment  when  the  conditions  of 
their  large  cities  begin  to  make  it  vital 
to  them,  with  much  of  the  light  of  older 
experience  upon  it,  and  (even  with  the 
j)eculiar  difficulties  with   which   unre- 


stricted immigration  complicates  it),  in 
by  no  means  its  most  hopeless  form. 
It  is  at  our  doors  ;  but  not  in  a  shape, 
if  we  recognize  fully  its  difficulties  and 
take  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  where  we  may 
not  hope  to  prevent  its  dominating  us 
in  any  sense.  We  have  Mulberry  Street 
tenements  and  "Hell's  Kitchens,"  spor- 
adic and  the  growth  of  a  generation  or 
two  ;  it  is  largely  our  own  affair  whether 
we  shall  some  time  have  Tom-All- Alone's 
as  a  permanent  institution,  or  the  cen- 
tury-old sediment  of  Whitechapel. 

What  we  need  to  know  is  what  is  do- 
ing, here  and  elsewhere,  in  the  general 
and  efficient  activity  that  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  last  few  years  ;  and  es- 
pecially, what  are  the  facts  with  which 
our  own  efforts  are  to  deal,  and  how 
facts  elsewhere  compare  with  them.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  present  series  will  tell 
this  with  a  new  vividness  and  force — the 
vividness  derived  from  actual  experi- 
ence among  an^  keen  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  and  the  force  from  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  fitness  of  this  moment 
for  intelligent  and  vigorous  effort.  The 
contributors  of  the  articles — varying  in 
literary  experience  from  Mr.  Besant  to 
those  who  now  write  for  the  first  time 
publicly  upon  the  subject — have  that 
qualification  and  conviction  in  com- 
mon. 

If  a  word  need  be  said  as  to  the  il- 
lustration of  the  articles,  it  may  best 
be  an  assurance  of  its  accuracy,  since 
its  other  qualities,  it  is  hoped,  may  be 
made  to  be  their  own  commendation. 
The  artists  who  have  co-operated  in  the 
series  have  made  their  studies  in  the 
places  and  among  the  life  described,  by 
sketches  and  by  drawings  after  photo- 
graphs made  under  their  own  supervi- 
sion or  the  author's. 


Among  the  articles  in  this  series,  to  be 
pubHshed  in  later  numbers,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  London  Riverside  Parish,"  by 
Walter  Besant ;  * '  Life  in  New  York  Tene- 
ments, as  Seen  by  a  City  Missionary,"  by 
Rev.  William  T.  Elsing,  Minister  of  the 
DeWitt  Memorial  Clmrch,  New  York; 
*'The  Children  of  the  Poor  in  New  York," 
by  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  of  "  How  the 
Other  Half  Lives  ;  "  "  The  Andover  House 
Work  in  Boston,"  by  Professor  William  J. 


Tucker,  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary ;  "  Among  the  Poor  in  Chicago,"  by 
Joseph  Kirkland,  author  of  "Zury;"  "  The 
Schools  for  Street  Arabs  in  Paris,"  by  Ed- 
mund R.  Spearman,  an  English  author- 
ity ;  "  The  Poor  in  the  Great  Cities  of 
Italy,"  by  Madame  Mario;  and  ''Laws  and 
Agencies  to  Protect  the  Poor  and  Pre- 
vent Pauperism,"  by  Oscar  Craig,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  New 
York. 


THE   SOCIAL   AWAKENING    IN    LONDON. 

By  Robert  A.  Woods. 


THERE  is  a  place  in  London  —  as 
Leadenliall  Street,  coniinj^  from 
Avliere  the  East  India  House  Avas, 
runs  into  Ald<^ate — wliere  in  a  few  steps 
one  parts  company  with  the  decreasing- 
number  of  merchants  and  clerks,  and  is 
swept  into  the  strange  current  of  East- 
End  humanit}^  One  feels  a  sudden  chill, 
as  when  passing  out  of  a  warm  breeze 
into  another  with  a  touch  of  coming- 
winter  in  it.  Aldgate  is  still,  almost 
as  distinctly  as  when  the  wall  stood, 
the  limit  in  that  direction  of  the  old 
City  of  London  ;  while  the  movement 
of  life  from  tlie  East  End  turns  sliarjo- 
ly  to  the  north  there,  going  up  through 
Houndsditch,  the  region  of  old  clothes, 
trafficked  in  through  brokers  and  ex- 


changes after  the  manner  of  other  lines 
of  commerce. 

From  this  point  several  miles  east- 
ward, from  the  water  several  miles 
northward,  live  a  million  people,  whose 
existence  is  very  largely  taken  up  Avith  a 
close  struggle  against  2)overty.  A  hun- 
dred thousand  East  Londoners  rise 
each  morning  with  little  or  no  assur- 
ance as  to  where  their  daily  bread 
may  come  from.  Another  great  region, 
equal  in  size  and  population  to  the 
East  End,  and  on  a  par  with  it  as  to 
social  conditions,  stretches  off  to  the 
south  from  the  river  Tliames.  So 
much  of  London  may  fairly  be  said  to 
be  given  over  to  j^overty.  But  this  is 
not  to  say  that  poverty  is  absent  else- 
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where.  It  is  never  far  away  in  Lon- 
don. The  Seven  Dials,  like  the  Five 
Points  in  New  York,  has  lost  its  old 
identity  ;  but  such  regions  as  Chancery 
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Lane  still  remain,  and  St.  Luke's,  and 
even  the  quarter  which  stands  in  con- 
trast to  the  nation's  historic  glory  at 
Westminster. 

But  the  East  End  will  still  continue 
to  be  thought  of  in  a  special  Avay  as 
the  nether  London.  It  has  a  clearl}^ 
marked  life  of  its  own.  South-London 
life  is  characterized  by  a  pathetic  mo- 
notony'. East  London  has  its  gloom  lit 
up  by  many  picturesque  features.  A 
walk  down  the  broad  High  Street  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  among  the  dockers, 
with  their  slouched  caps  and  flannel 
neckcloths,  the  factory  girls  in  their 
plumage  hired  by  the  week,  and  the 
many  curious  types  of  people  —  gazing 
into  the  glaring  shop  windows  ;  inspect- 
ing and  variously  testing  the  wares  of 
the  booths  set  uj)  by  the  roadside,  which 
have  gone  far  on  tlie  way  of  all  earthly 
treasures,  moth  -  eaten,  rusted,  if  not 
indeed  stolen  ;    listening  to  the  noisy 


fakirs  ;  or  joining  in  the  sports  of  the 
improvised  fair  —  gives  one  a  strong 
sense  of  the  romantic  side  of  existence 
in  the  East  End. 

It  is  this  quality,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extremity  of  its 
need,  that  has  done  so  much 
toward  making  East  London, 
for  the  world  at  large,  the 
classic  ground  of  poverty. 
The  new  eftbrts  for  the  ele- 
vation of  East  Londoners,  of 
which  nearly  everyone  has 
by  this  time  heard  the  ru- 
mor, are  confirming  the  claim 
to  an  undesirable  pre  -  emi- 
nence. Toynbee  Hall  and  the 
People's  Palace  are  now  en- 
tered in  Baedeker,  and  one 
wonders  whether  the  major- 
ity of  their  visitors  are  not 
made  up  from  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand 
Americans  who  in  the  early 
weeks  of  summer  populate 
the  great  hotels  and  the 
lodging  -  houses  of  Blooms- 
bury.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  it 
is  so.  In  America  they  are 
kept  from  a  full  sjanpathy 
with  their  poorer  brethren 
not  only  by  the  barrier  of 
different  social  position,  but 
by  the  more  impassal)le  bar- 
rier of  alien  ra(;e.  In  London  the  faces 
of  the  poor  have  the  familiar  Anglo- 
Saxon  lineaments.  One  of  the  unsus- 
pected reasons  for  that  home  feeling 
which  all  intelligent  Americans  experi- 
ence in  London  is  that  there  they  are 
al)le  to  see  themselves  in  tatters.  It  is 
this  fact  especially  which  causes  the  av- 
erage American  to  return  from  even  a 
carriage  ride  in  the  East  End  with  some 
new  care  for  the  men  and  women  who 
have  to  pass  their  lives  in  a  great  city's 
closety  crowded  (juarters. 

The  little  tract,  "  The  Bitter  Cry  of 
Outcast  London,"  which  in  1883  pre- 
cipitated the  agitation  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  took  its  facts  very 
largely  from  South  London,  from  a  re- 
gion where  tlie  London  Congregational 
Union  has  one  of  its  outi)osts.  Collier's 
Rents,  as  it  is  called,  seems  like  an  ed- 
dy in  the  vast  current  of  London  life. 
It  has  drawn  in  those  who  could  hardly 
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float  with  the  tide.  It  is  at  a  distance 
from  any  main  avenue  of  trayel.  Long 
Lane  is  its  thoroughfare  and  avenue  of 
trade  in  stale  provisions  ;  and  its  side- 
openings  are  noisome  alleys  and  dark, 
winding  passage-ways.  A  night  jour- 
ney through  Collier's  Rents,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  missionary,  gives  one 
enough  to  see  to  assure  him  that  the 
picture  of  existence  given  in  the  tract 
is  in  no  way  overdrawn.  One  also  has 
the  feeling  that  English  peo23le,  in  their 
concern  brought  on  hj  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  have  not  esti- 
mated too  greatly  the  shame  of  it,  and, 
in  the  higher  sense,  its  danger. 

The  social  awakening  began  in  an 
agitation.  All  classes  were  moved  by 
it.  The  state  of  the  London  poor  was 
felt  to  be  to  English  civilization  some- 
thing like  an  imj^utation  of  failure.  It 
touched  British  pride,  and,  l)y  the  very 
greatness  of  the  difficulty,  stirred  that 


Making  Tambourine   Frames  at  the   Salvation  Army  Factory,    Hanbury  Street. 


wonderful  reserve  energy  which  distin- 
guishes the  British  race.  Each  of  the 
various  elements  in  the  life  of  London 
felt  the  summons.  And  so  the  social 
awakening   has  several  phases.     It  in- 


cludes one  of  the  most  significant  la- 
bor movements  in  the  whole  history  of 
labor  since  the  Egyptians  lost  their 
Israelitish  slaves.  There  is  a  social 
movement  from  the  universities  ;  there 
is  a  social  movement  in  art ;  a  strong 
social  movement  in  politics  ;  and  a  so- 
cial movement,  having  much  of  the  im- 
pulse of  original  Christianity,  in  the 
Church.  These  all,  according  to  Eng- 
lish nature,  go  their  several  ways.  They 
know  little  about  each  other.  They 
do  not  hold  joint  conventions,  nor  or- 
ganize bulky  federations — each  sacrific- 
ing much  of  Avhat  makes  it  worth  while, 
in  order  to  unite  with  the  rest.  Each 
is  rather  inclined  to  minimize  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  others.  And  yet  they 
are  having  a  imited  influence  which  is 
bound  in  a  large  degree  to  make  over 
the  life  of  London,  making  it  prolific 
in  resources  for  the  educational  and 
moral  advancement  of  the  2:)eo23le,  and 
for  comprehensive  econo- 
mic and  political  adminis- 
tration. 

The  East  End  of  Lon- 
don as  a  field  for  work 
among  the  i>ooy  was  in 
undisputed  possession  of 
the  Church,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  Francis- 
cans, who  had  a  mission 
station  just  inside  the 
wall,  down  to  the  present 
generation.  If  its  work 
has  but  slightly  met  the 
2)roblem  of  London  pov- 
erty, it  has  at  least  held  its 
ground  until  in  these  last 
days  there  has  begun  to 
be  a  feeling  that  other  ele- 
ments in  society  also  owe 
a  debt  to  the  two  great  cit- 
ies of  the  poor  which  are 
included  within  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis.  The 
Church,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  meanwhile  learning  to 
magnify  its  office  to  the 
people.  It  finds  that  those 
whose  life  is  almost  filled 
with  the  struggle  for  physical  exist- 
ence, who  know  as  yet  hardly  anything 
aljout  the  human  side  of  life,  are  in  no 
way  the  fit  ()l)j(;cts  of  a  merely  relig- 
ious ministry.     They  must  be   sought 
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Prayer  Meeting  at  a  Salvation   Army  Factory. 


where  they  are.  They  must  be  helped 
toward  a  healthier  and  happier  state  of 
being',  before  they  can  be  sensitive  to 
appeals  to  the  finer  nature.  And  so 
churches  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London 
are  fast  coming  to  fill  the  highly  Chris- 
tian use  of  centres  for  every  infiuence 
toward  the  better  life.  So  far  as  he 
has  light  and  power,  a  clergyman  in 
East  or  South  London  is,  in  a  very  deep 
sense,  eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the 
impotent.  In  another  point  of  view, 
he  often  shows  much  of  that  new  kind 
of  statesmanship  which  aims  to  organ- 
ize a  body  of  people,  larger  or  smaller, 


for  the  enjopnent  of  all  that  an  where 
makes  life  more  fully  worth  the  living. 
The  churches  of  the  Establislnnent  in 
London  enter  upon  their  social  work 
with  the  great  advantage  of  the  parish 
system,  by  wliich  each  church  has  a  de- 
finite responsibility  for  a  certain  dis- 
trict ;  and  of  the  long  tradition  which 
makes  it  natural  for  a  cluirch  to  have  a 
number  of  workers  with  a  variety  of 
occupation.  But  otherwise  they  are 
not  more  forward  than  the  Noncon- 
formist chapels  and  mission  societies, 
in  entering  upon  the  new  duties  which 
new  occasions  have  broui^ht. 
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Eveiywliere  the  ^yo^k  of  cliarity  — 
wliicli  lias  always  been  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  activity  of  Christian  churches 


General  Booth,   Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Salvation  Army 
(From  a  photograph  by  EHiott  &  Fry,  London.) 


—  is  being-  done  with  increasin*^  wis- 
dom and  effectiveness.  The  sick  among 
the  poor  are  ministered  to  by  regular 
visitors,  and  in  many  cases  by  trained 
nurses  assigned  to  special  districts. 
Social  clubs  for  men,  for  women,  and 
for  young  people,  relieve  the  hardness 
and  monotony  of  existence  from  day 
to  day,  and  counteract  the  fascination 
of  evil.  Some  churches  invite  trades- 
unions  to  meet  in  their  parish  rooms, 
and  thus  save  them  from  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  the  public  -  house.  The 
matter  of  recreation  is  being  taken  up 
in  a  Avay  that  our  Puritan  churches  in 
America  can  as  yet  but  dimly  appre- 
ciate. Of  two  very  ritualistic  churches, 
one  has  occasional  dancing  in  its  parish 
house,  which  seems  none  the  less  en- 
joy al)le  on  account  of  the  young  cas- 
socked  ascetics  who  stand  solemnly  by  ; 
and  another,  in  a  criminal  quarter,  has  a 


large  boys'  club,  with  new  applicants 
constantly  begging  to  be  admitted, 
whose  main  feature   is  prize  sparring 

contests.  At  St. 
Jude's  Church,  in 
Whitec  h  a  p  e  1 ,  of 
which  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Barnett, 
founder  of  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  is  the  vi- 
car, there  is  every 
year  a  picture  ex- 
hibition lasting  for 
three  weeks,  in- 
cluding Sundays, 
which  was  visited 
the  last  time  by 
seventy  thousand 
people.  This  same 
church  has  a 
unique  m  u  s  i  c  a  1 
service  called  "  The 
AVorship  Hour," 
on  Sunday  even- 
ing, at  which  the 
seats  are  nearly  all 
taken  by  an  audi- 
ence i  n  c  1  u  ding 
even  some  of  those 
hapless  castaways 
of  humanity,  such 
as  are  seldom  seen 
in  church,  even  in 
East  London. 
From  this  kind  of 
service,  and  the  frequent  organ  recitals, 
and  oratorios  given  in  churches,  to  the 
brass-band  concert  which  forms  part  of 
the  exercises  at  the  Kev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes's  great  Wesleyan  West-London 
Mission,  and  even  to  the  timl)rels  of  the 
Salvation  lasses,  music  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  essential  means  of  grace. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
the  churches  in  London  are  still  far 
from  meeting  the  critical  facts  of  life 
under  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  deg- 
radation. The  Salvation  Army,  with 
all  its  grotesqueness,  stands  for  a  sym- 
pathetic and  thorough  -  going  attempt 
to  meet  these  facts,  before  which  the 
churches  are  standing  powerless.  The 
Army  acknowledges  the  failure  of  mere- 
ly evangelistic  methods.  And  now  first 
for  London,  afterward  wherever  its  sol- 
diers go,  the  enthusiasm  of  tliis  unique 
and  wonderful  organization  is    to  run 
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in  the  channels  of  social  activity'.  Ever 
since  1884  the  slum  sisters  have  been 
freely  going  in  and  out  like  sweet  an- 
gels among  the  haunts  of  the  lost.  For 
as  long  a  time,  the  prison  -  gate  brig- 
ades have  been  setting  discharged  con- 
victs on  the  way  to  manhood  again.  But 
the  large  scheme  of  the  book  "  In  Dark- 
est England,"  of  which  an  encouraging 
yearly  report  has  just  been  j^ublished, 
is  intended  to  be  a  compreliensive  mis- 
sion of  helpfulness  to  all  the  elements 
of  people  in  the  lower  social  grades. 

The  food  and  shelter  depots,  which 
have  displaced  the  meeting-halls  in  sev- 
eral instances,  take  care  of  those  who 
are  Avithout  other  resort,  at  a  charge 
of  fourpence  for  supper,  lodging,  and 
breald'ast.     Thence  the  men  are  intro- 


of  the  slum  corps  and  of  the  prison- 
gate  brigades,  where  they  are  given 
work  suitable  to  their  skill  and  strength. 
The  general  city  colony  has  already 
found  its  outlet  in  a  large  rural  com- 
munity, which  is  to  be  a  training  place 
for  farm  work  and  shop  work ;  for  the 
different  tasks  which  the  living  of  life 
imjooses,  and  for  some  of  the  consola- 
tions which  it  affords.  Aside  from  the 
united  force  which  the  disci2:)line  of  the 
Army  gives  it  for  undertaking  such  a 
movement,  its  followers,  more  than  any 
other  type  of  person  in  these  days,  are 
moved  by  a  passion  for  the  outcast  and 
distressed.  In  the  presence  of  so  rare 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  the  technical  ob- 
jections that  have  been  urged  against 
the  scheme  have  seemed  rather  emjjty. 


Making  up  Bundles  of  Firewood  at  the   Salvation  Army  Factory,    Hanbury  Street. 


duced  into  the  Army's  factories  and 
workshops,  where  they  are  put  to  wood- 
chopping,  mat  -  making,  carpentering, 
and  other  industries.  The  women  are 
employed  at  sewing  and  laundry- work, 
and  in  the  match  factory.  There  are 
homes  specially  provided  for  the  wards 


One  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  a 
suggestion  in  this  scheme  of  other  bet- 
ter schemes  which  shall  lead  us  toward 
that  devoutly  to  be  Avished  consumma- 
tion, the  abolition  of  poverty,  of  which, 
even  so  judicious  an  authority  as  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  bids  us  not  to  despair. 
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The  effort  to  reduce  to  the  semblance 
of  a  system  the  ahiiost  infinitely  vari- 
ous and  numerous  charities  of  London 
has  been  continued  through  the  past 
twenty  years  with  really  encouraging 
success.  Every  district  in  the  metropo- 
lis has,  in  addition  to  its  public  reliev- 
ing office,  a  head- quarters  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  voluntar}^  charity.  The 
district  secretaries  are  coming  to  be 
persons  of  special  skill  and  training. 
Each  local  committee  is  composed  of 
rej^resentatives  of  the  charitable  agen- 
cies at  work  in  its  district.  In  the 
East  End  the  members  of  committees 
are  largel}^  men  and  women  who  live  in 
other  j)arts  of  the  metropolis,  but  take 
up  a  sort  of  partial  citizenship  in  one 
or  another  poor  district.  The  influence 
of  charity  organization  in  banishing 
beggary  and  whatever  would  confirm 
the  2^001'  ill  pauperism  has  been  very 
marked.  It  is  almost  a  part  of  popular 
ethics  now  in  London  to  refrain  from 


themselves  how  the  poor  live,  and  of 
helping  them  as  their  deej^est  needs 
require. 

Charity  organization  is  taking  a  wider 
scope  as  it  progresses.  It  is  making  its 
framework  available  for  those  better 
forms  of  charity  which  have  to  do  with 
prevention.  It  has  given  a  clue  to  vari- 
ous associations  for  befriending  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  Among  these 
is  the  Country  Holiday  Fund,  which, 
every  summer,  sends  twenty  thousand 
slum  children  singing  through  the  un- 
derground tunnels  on  their  way  to  the 
sunny  fields.  The  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  also  lends  facilities  to  a 
most  useful  society  which  is  taking  in 
charge  the  question  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  tenement-houses.  Indeed, 
the  newer  tendencies  of  organized  char- 
ity begin  to  impart  to  this  kind  of  work 
a  kind  of  attraction  such  as  one  has  not 
been  able  to  feel  before.  The  leaders 
are  now  going  forward  in  the  attemj^t 


The  Work  of  the  Country  Holiday  Fund. 
(Underground  train  filled  with  little  gamins  singing  "Annie  Kooney.") 

giving  without  due  investigation.  And  to  make  each  district  committee  include 
many  have  arrived  at  the  higher  stage  representatives  of  every  agency  work- 
where  they  can  see  the  importance  ing  in  any  way  for  the  bettering  of  the 
and  the  human  interest  of  learning  for  local    community  —  churches,    schools, 
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parish  officials,  relief  societies,  working-- 
men's 2)rovi(Ient  or^^anizations,  trades- 
unions,  co-operative  stores.  With  the 
combination  of  these  forces  the  aim  is 
to  have  each  committee  take  in  hand 
the  whole  social  situation  in  its  own 
district,  endeavoring  to  bring  the  j^eo- 
ple  to  a  true  understanding  of  this 
situation,  and  to  a  willingness  each  to 
do  his  share  toward  making  existence 
in  that  district  wholesome  and  enjoy- 
able. 

With  this  comprehensive  system,  cen- 
tred in  one  nn^tropolitan  council,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  to  wield  a  c»onsiderable 
influence  upon  matters  that  affect  the 
conditions  of  life  in  London.  There  is 
only  one  regret  about  it  all.  It  is  that 
the  methods  of  the  Society  lack,  to  a 
degree,  the  element  of  sympathy.  vSo 
much  of  its  work  has  all  along  had  to 
do  with  curbing  harmful  sentiment, 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  suspicious  oi  sen- 
timent in  any  form.     A  man  holding  a 


T^vn  /fee  T&XiT- 

high  position  in  the  Society,  who  ac- 
knowledged the  difficulty,  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  statement — which  I  hope  it 
may  not  seem  unchivalrous  to  repeat — 
that  the  women  members  of  the  commit- 
tees were  oftener  unsympathetic  with 
their  "  cases  "  than  the  men.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  anomaly  seems  to  be  that 
when  the  timer  feelings  are  put  under 
restraint,  as  must  be  in  the  administra- 
tion of  charity,  women  come  more  com- 
pletely than  men  under  the  letter  of 
rigid  precepts. 

The  special  signs  of  the  social  awak- 
ening among  the  more  favored  classes 
are  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  de- 
velo2:)ment  of  previously  existing  agen- 
cies as  in  the  making  of  new  experi- 
ments. These  at  flrst  are  necessarily 
on  a  small  scale,  and  affect  only  their 
own  particular  localities.  But  already 
the  success  of  some  of  these  experi- 
ments has  suggested  that  it  is  practi- 
cable^ to  repeat  them  in  the  different 
working-class  districts  of  the  metropo- 
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lis.  As  a  result,  tliere  are  now  taking 
their  place  in  the  life  of  London  new 
kinds  of  profession,  new  forms  of  in- 
stitution, new  lines  of  education,  new 
phases  of  literature.  How  much  it 
means  for  the  future  that  the  idea  of 
social  duty  and  an  interest  in  social 
activity  are  beginning  so  largely  to  give 
character  to  thought  and  work  at  the 
universities ! 

The  social  movement  originating  at 
the  universities  has  had  a  quality  of  the 
moral  picturesque  from  which  neither 
cynicism  nor  fashionable  cultivation  has 
been  able  to  take  away  the  charm.  The 
ai:)peal  to  the  imagination  which  it  has 
made  has  exercised  a  most  potent  influ- 
ence in  removing  the  impression  that 
work  among  the  poor  was  dulness  and 
weariness,  and  that  utterly.  The  pow- 
er to  make  social  service  truly  inter- 
esting, one  might  almost  say  has  l)een 
the  determining  factor  in  tlie  present 
great  changes  that  are  going  f)n  in  Eng- 


land. It  was  this  power  that  constitut- 
ed the  great  distinction  of  John  Ruskin. 
Every  de2)artnient  of  social  activity  in 
England  has  been  stirred  by  his  mes- 
sage. The  men  who  founded  the  first 
university  settlement  are  in  a  special 
sense  his  followers. 

But  the  settlements  stand  for  certain 
principles  that  are  quite  out  of  the 
scope  of  the  criticism  that  is  always 
waged  against  the  sentimental  side  of 
such  a  movement.  They  stand  dis- 
tinctly for  the  fact,  not  before  accej^t- 
ed,  but  now  growing  more  and  more 
clear,  that  social  work  demands  the 
close,  continued  care  of  men  and  women 
of  the  best  gifts  and  training.  They 
show  that  if  society  would  start  afresh 
the  glow  of  life  in  its  far-out  niend)ers, 
it  must  l)ring  tliere  the  same  fulness 
and  variety  of  resource  that  is  needed 
to  keep  life  glowing  at  the  centre. 
They  are  also  the  beginning  of  a  l)etter 
understanding   of   the    truth   which   is 
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confessed,  but  not  believed,  that  where 
one  member  suffers  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it.  In  a  just  Adew  of  the 
case,  the  massing  together  of  the  well- 
to-do  over  against  the  poor,  neither 
group  knowing  how  the  other  lives,  in- 
volves as  great  evil  to  the  one  side  as 
to  the  other. 

In  18C7  Edward  Denison,  a  young 
Oxford  man,  born  to  that  inclination 
toward  public  duty  which  characterizes 
the  high  -  class  Englishman,  conceived 
the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  meet 
some  of  the  problems  of  poverty  by 
taking  up  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  the 
poor.  He  went  into  the  parish  where 
John  Richard  Green,  as  vicar,  was  hero- 
icallv  at  work.     Denison  died  in  a  few 


j)eople  and  joining  with  working-men 
in  the  management  of  their  clubs.  But 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish his  social  w(n'k,  and  in  1883  he, 
too,  came  to  an  earh'  death. 

It  was  just  when  To\-nbee's  friends  at 
Oxford  were  planning,  in  devotion  to 
his  memory,  to  take  Vi\)  some  of  the 
work  Avhich  he  had  left  unfinished,  that 
the  feeling  of  anxiet}'  caused  by  "The 
Bitter  Cry  "  was  at  its  height  in  Lon- 
don. And  Mr.  Barnett,  who  had  been 
working  for  ten  3'ears  in  Whitechapel, 
came  to  Oxford  and  met  this  little  cir- 
cle in  a  college  room.  He  told  them 
that  it  would  be  of  little  use  merely  to 
secure  a  room  in  East  London  where 
University  Extension  lectures  might  be 


years,  and  in  1875  Arnold  Toynbee,  a 
young  tutor  at  Oxf(n"d,  first  took  up 
his  residence  in  AVhitechapel  during  the 
long  vacation.  Several  summers  were 
spent  in  visiting  as  a  friend  among  the 


given,  as  they  were  thinking  of  doing. 
H(^  said  that  every  message  to  the  poor 
would  be  vain  if  it  did  not  come  ex- 
pressed in  the  life  of  brother -men. 
With  this,  he  proposed  his  plan  for  a 
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settlement  of  -university  men,  where  a  any  way  in  relation  with  what  goes  on 

group  should  reside  together,  and  make  at  the  Hall,  is  now  and  then  the  guest 

their  home  a  living  centre  of  all  elevat-  of  the  residents  at  some  informal  gath- 

ing  influences.     There  was  that  touch  ering.      Particular    provision    is   even 


JLl  faafjLi  JljL<.L 


of  inspiration  about  the  plan  which  is 
able  to  bring  into  form  and  substance 
a  somewhat  vague  and  transcendental 
idea.  A  small  settlement  was  at  once 
begun  in  temporary  quarters.  The  co- 
operation of  Cambridge  was  soon  se- 
cured. In  a  little  more  than  a  year  a 
suitable  building  was  completed,  and 
the  work  of  Toynbee  Hall  began. 

Toynbee  Hall  is  essentially  a  trans- 
plant of  university  life  in  Whitechapel. 
The  quadrangle,  the  gables,  the  dia- 
mond-paned  windows,  the  large  general 
rooms,  especially  the  dining-room  with 
its  brilliant  frieze  of  college  shields, 
all  make  the  place  seem  not  so  distant 
from  the  dreamy  walks  by  the  Isis  or 
the  Cam.  But  these  things  are  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  university 
men  as  of  their  neighbors,  that  they 
may  breathe  a  little  of  the  charmed  at- 
mosphere. For  this  purpose  Toynbee 
Hall  becomes  a  hospitable  home.  All 
that  it  includes  of  earnestness,  learn- 
ing, skill,  and  whatever  may  rise  out 
of  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  is  meant  to 
be  put  at  the  service  of  the  people  of 
the  East  End.     Every    one  that  is   in 


made  that  the  residents  may  ask  their 
new-made  friends  to  break  bread  with 
them. 

The  fifteen  or  twenty  men  constantly 
at  the  Hall,  together  with  a  consider- 
able body  of  associate  workers,  by  the 
skilled  direction  of  Mr.  Barnett,  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  some  valuable 
results  for  the  improvement  of  politics 
and  social  life  in  Whitechapel.  There 
is  a  public  library  ill  Whitechapel  to- 
day —  beside  the  Toynbee  Hall  library 
— voted  for  by  the  local  constituency 
as  a  result  of  political  canvassing  from 
Toynbee  Hall.  The  great  improvement 
in  facilities  for  housing  the  people,  in 
the  administration  of  charity,  and  in 
the  resj)ect  for  law  and  order,  shows 
striking  results  of  the  work  of  the 
warden  and  residents.  As  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  healthful  pleasures  of  life 
which  has  been  brought  about  in  that 
joyless  region,  it  is  alone  enough  to 
justify  the  faith  of  the  founders.  The 
lines  for  a  people's  university  are  being 
broadly  and  soundly  laid.  A  long  list 
of  courses  of  study  is  carried  through, 
to  the  advantage  of  thirteen  hundred 
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students,  male  and  female.  The  facili- 
ties for  study  are  gradually  being-  im- 
proved, and  there  are  now  two  houses 
adjacent  to  Toj^nbee  Hall  where  forty 
young  men,  members  of  the  classes, 
live  a  kind  of  college  life.  In  addition 
to  all  the  classes,  each  week  during  the 
winter  there  is  a  concert,  two  popular 
lectures,  and  a  smoking  conference.  At 
the  smoking  conference  specimens  ap- 
pear of  nearly  every  sort  of  East  Lon- 
doner— all  brought  together  by  the  gen- 
eral instinct  for  debate,  which  is  only  a 
turn  of  the  old  unconquerable  spirit  of 
the  Briton. 

The  second  settlement — the  Oxford 


doors,  and  have  Sunday  services  and 
addresses  in  their  own  hall.  The  Uni- 
versity Club,  which  is  carried  on  under 
its  auspices,  is  the  most  successful 
working-men's  club  of  its  kind  in  Lon- 
don. It  has  about  fifteen  hundred 
members,  and  includes  a  great  variety 
of  features.  It  is  kept  from  being  lost 
in  its  extensiveness  by  having  the  con- 
stant support  and  direction  of  Mr.  P.  R. 
Buchanan,  a  City  merchant,  who  lives 
in  Bethnal  Green  with  his  family  for 
the  sake  of  entering  into  an  intimate, 
helpful  relation  w^ith  working  people. 
The  club  building  has  thus  far  been 
the  head- quarters   of  the  larger  activ- 


The  Library  of  the   People's  Palace.     (From  a  photograph.) 


House  in  Bethnal  Green  —  took  a  more 
distinctly  religious  basis.  In  addition  to 
carrying  on  many  efforts  similar  to  those 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  the  Oxford  House 
men  enter  actively  into  the  work  of  the 
neighboring  churches,  preach  out  -  of  - 


ities  of  the  Oxford  House,  and  the  resi- 
dents have  occupied  a  disused  parish- 
school  building.  But  they  exj^ect  by 
midsummer  to  enter  the  new  Oxford 
House,  which  will  be  well  suited  to  all 
the  needs  of  the  settlement. 
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In  various  parts  of  London  there  are  i)liry  Ward's  University  Hall,  at  a  lit- 
coUege  missions,  some  of  wliicli  were  tie  distance  from  the  British  Museum, 
carried  on  before  the  university  settle-     Some  educated  young  Jews  have  recent- 


Charles  Booth,   Author  of  "  Labor  and  Life  of  the  People.' 
(From  a  photograph  by  Elliott  &  Fry,  Loudon.) 


ments  were  established.  Altogether 
they  number  more  than  twenty.  In 
most  cases  a  mission  is  merely  kept  go- 
ing by  funds  from  the  college  or  pre- 
paratory school  for  which  it  is  named, 
the  missioner  being  a  graduate  ;  but 
now  the  missions  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  have  groups  of  residents. 
For  the  rest  of  the  settlements,  there 
are  :  the  Women's  University  Settle- 
ment in  Southwark,  which  has  sug- 
gested the  Mayfield  House  in  Bethnal 
Green  ;  St.  Jude's  House  in  AVliite- 
chapel,  and  a  new  women's  settlement 
in  Canning  Town  ;  the  Mansfield  House, 
begun  by  Oxford  Congregationalists  in 
Canning  Tcnvn,  and  Browning  Hall, 
begun  by  Cand)ridge  Congregational- 
ists in  Walworth  ;  a  AVesleyan  settle- 
ment in  Bermondsey  ;   and  Mrs.  Huni- 


ly  proposed  taking  quarters  in  the  midst 
of  their  brethren  of  Bag  Fair  and  Pet- 
ticoat Lane.  And  no  man  can  see  where 
the  end  will  be. 

The  novel  philanthropy  which  has  at- 
tracted the  greatest  attention  is  that  of 
the  People's  Palace,  which  is  the  re- 
sult, in  the  lirst  instance,  of  the  turn 
given  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant's  "All 
Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  to  a  be- 
quest that  had  already  been  made  for 
establishing  an  institute  for  working- 
people  in  East  London.  The  People's 
Palace  is  essentially  an  institution.  At 
Toynbee  Hall  they  resent  the  term. 
The  People's  Palace  is  now  not  much 
dift'erent  from  a  great  technical  school, 
where  boys  and  girls  may  receive  in- 
struction in  nearly  all  lines  of  art  and 
skill.     It  has  ample  facilities  for  rec- 
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reation  —  a  gymnasium  and  swimming- 
bath,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  halls  in 
London  for  concerts  and  other  enter- 
tainments, a  large  winter  garden,  and 
a  well  -  sujj^^lied  library  and  reading- 
room.  The  People's  Palace,  under  the 
care  of  Sir  Edmund  Currie,  was  con- 
ducted so  that  it  seemed  to  be  filling 
out  the  dream  with  which  it  began. 
But  too  much  was  attempted  at  once. 
It  became  involved  in  financial  difficul- 
ties, and  necessity  constrained  its  man- 
agers to  seek  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
Drapers'  Company,  one  of  the  old  City 
guilds  which  exercise  a  perfunctory 
charity  as  a  tribute  for  being  permitted 
to  continue  a  rather  luxurious  exist- 
ence. The  management  of  the  Palace 
is  now  directed  from  the   office   of  the 


Institute "  in  large  letters,  and  "  The 
People's  Palace  "  in  small. 

Yet  one  ought  not  to  make  too  much 
of  the  partial  failure  of  this  noble 
scheme.  The  People's  Palace,  as  it  is, 
brings  a  great  enlargement  to  life  in 
the  East  End.  And  there  is  still  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing  that  the 
idea,  as  it  was  at  first  held,  is  a  prac- 
ticable one.  It  is  indeed  determined 
upon  that  the  plan  shall  be  undertaken 
in  London  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 
The  Kegent  Street  Polytechnic,  through 
the  generosity  and  devotion  of  Mr. 
Quintin  Hogg,  has  achieved  a  settled 
success  at  the  points  where  the  People's 
Palace  has,  up  to  the  present,  failed. 
And  there  is  now  in  hand  a  plan  by 
which  a  part  of  the  vast  accuiiiulated 


Drai)ers'  Company,  and  sliows  that  lack 
of  appreciative  sense  which  one  might 
expect  under  the  circumstances.  The 
circulars    have    "Drapers'    Company's 


resources  of  the  old  City  parishes  is  to 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  polytechnic  in  every  considerable 
district  of  the  metro j)olis,  putting  each 
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John   Burns  addressing  the  Dockers  on  Tower  Hi 
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John   Burns. 
(From  a  photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company.) 


one,  to  a  lar^e  extent,  under  tlie  res2:>on- 
sible  control  of  people  livin<i^  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  in  some  way  connected  with  its 
interests.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope 
that,  fi;-radually,  throug-h  failures  and 
successes,  all  the  more  li^loomy  regions 
of  London  shall  be  lit  up  with  veritable 
Palaces  of  Delight. 

The  universitv  settlements  and  the 
polytechnics  in  their  work  draw  deeply 
upon  the  aesthetic  impulse  for  ways  of 
cheering  and  elevating  the  poor.  But 
quite  apart  from  them  is  the  unique 
movement  which  begins  distinctly  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view.  Ruskin  is 
its  prophet.  It  has  two  quite  diiferent, 
though  not  mutually  exclusive,  phases. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  effort,  which 
has  a  strong  element  behind  it  in  the 
artistic  circles  of  London,  toward  social 
reconstruction  as  a  necessity  if  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  ever  to  be  saved 
from  the  degradation  that  comes  from 
surroundings  of  wretchedness.  Among 
its  supporters  are,  William  Morris,  revo- 
lutionary socialist ;  AV alter  Crane,  mod- 
erate socialist ;  and  Burne  Jones,  social- 


istic radical.  On  the  other 
hand  is  the  simj^ler  and  more 
immediate  pr ogramm e  for 
"  bringing  beauty  home  to  the 
people."  The  Kyrle  Society 
makes  this  its  sj^ecial  object. 
The  members  of  the  Society 
busy  themselves  with  adorning 
working  -  men's  clubs,  girls' 
homes,  and  mission  halls. 
Some  beautiful  mural  paint- 
ings have  recently  been  exe- 
cuted in  such  places.  There 
is  a  musical  section  Avhich 
gives  concerts  and  oratorios 
in  working  -  class  districts ;  a 
branch  for  the  distribution  of 
good  literature;  a  branch 
which  works  actively  for  se- 
curing and  beautifying  public 
parks  and  open  spaces,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  managed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Kyrle  Society  is  un- 
der the  special  direction  of 
Miss  Octavia  Hill,  who  has 
carried  on  such  a  courageous 
warfare  against  the  evils  of 
London  poverty  for  almost  a 
generation.  It  includes  in  its 
membership  many  leading  artists  and 
patrons  of  art. 

By  far  the  most  stirring  social  devel- 
opments in  London,  during  the  last  five 
years,  have  been  in  connection  with 
strikes  and  socialistic  agitation  among 


Tom   Mann. 
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the  working-men.  There  is  an  intense- 
ness  and  reality  about  these  fa(;ts  there, 
even  to  the  minds  of  peo2:)le  in  the  upper 
classes,  Avhich  can  be  but  dimly  under- 
stood by  those  not  living  on  the  scene. 
In  London,  more  than  in  any  other  great 
city  in  the  world  at  the  j)resent  moment. 


different  social  creeds,  are  committing 
themselves  definitely  to  the  (iause  of  the 
fourth  estate  in  its  demand  for  justice. 
Many  of  these  persons  have  themselves 
felt  the  bitterness  of  poverty  ;  others 
have  been  moved  by  a  more  distant 
sympathy.     But  it  is  certain  that  the 


^•M^IIS'Kf*^'* 


the  near  interests  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  slowly  rising  into  a  solitary 
prominence.  And  the  main  tide  of  the 
inliuence  toward  democracy  comes  not 
by  the  way  of  charity  of  any  kind,  but 
directlv  out  of  the  working-class  itself. 
Close  alongside  the  working-class  move- 
ment, and  often  mingling  with  it,  is  the 
increasing  tendency  among  men  and 
women,  not  of  the  labor  ranks,  who,  with 


radical  social  attitude  of  a  large  bodv 
of  educated  men  and  women  in  London 
comes  not  merely  from  what  others 
have  suffered.  They  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  "literary  proletariat."  "With 
the  ever  greater  crowding  of  the  pro- 
fessions in  the  metropolis,  esjiecially  as 
women  are  increasingly  entering  into 
the  competition  of  one  form  or  another 
of   intellectual  work,   there   is   a    con- 
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Dramatic  Entertainment  at  the  Boro'  of  Hackney  Workingmen's  Club. 
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stantly  growing  number  of  persons  of 
trained  mind  and  delicate  sensibilities 
who  find  themselves  hard  pressed  in  the 
struggle.  Even  after  success  in  it,  the 
keen  remembrance  of  its  pangs  lingers. 
Events  have  already  shown  in  London, 
and  are  bound  to  show  still  more  clearly, 
the  profound  significance  of  this  per- 
sonal sense  of  social  wrong  which  is 
creeping  in  among  those  who  have  the 
power  that  knowledge,  skill,  and  influ- 
ence give  them  to  attack  what  they  find 
to  be  false  in  social  conditions. 

London  has  been  behindhand  in  the 
matter  of  movements  of  importance 
among  the  artisans.  It  is  among  the 
strong,  self-reliant  North-country  men 
that  the  old  trades-unions  and  the  co- 
operative stores  have  made  their  great 
attainments.  The  working-men  of  Lon- 
don are  of  a  less  sturdy  race,  though 
that  is  in  part  because  the  industries 
of  the  metropolis  call  for  skilled  labor 
in  a  smaller  proportion  than  do  the 
northern  towns.  In  general,  the  north- 
ern towns  have  the  factories  ;  London, 
the  warehouses  and  the  docks. 

In  1886,  under  the  lead  of  the  Social- 
ists, who  were  then  more  violent  and 
less  powerful  than  they  now  are,  the 
agitations  of  the  unemployed  began. 
The  unemployed  represent  the  two  or 
three  most  helpless  grades  of  poverty. 
Some  of  them  belong  to  the  idle  and 
vicious,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  willing  to  work  according  to  their 
power.  At  any  rate,  it  appeared  clear- 
ly enough  that  they  represent  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Trafalgar  Square,  at 
one  of  the  main  centres  of  trafiic,  was 
made  a  forum  for  the  expression  of 
their  demand  for  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. These  meetings  took  so  threat- 
ening a  turn  that  several  efforts  were 
made  by  the  police  to  disperse  them. 
They  continued  intermittently  during 
three  years.  In  addition  to  the  Trafal- 
gar Square  demonstrations,  there  were 
parades  to  district  poor-houses  ;  church 
parades  in  which  Lazarus  came  to  the 
portal  that  Dives,  going  in  to  worship, 
might  see  him  ;  and  even  some  riotous 
marches  in  which  the  windows  of  clubs 
in  Pall  Mall  and  of  shops  in  Piccadilly 
were  made  havoc  of.  By  the  summer  of 
1889  these  agitations  had  died  away.  But 
the  temporary  lull  merely  gave  time  for 
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shifting  the  scene  of  action  to  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  difficulty  at  the  docks. 

The  long  miles  of  docks  down  along* 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  beginning 
at  the  Tower,  which  are  so  great  a 
source  of  England's  wealth,  contribute 
to  East  London  life  little  more  than  a 
grudging  partial  support  to  the  vast 
body  of  casuals  and  hangers-on  whom 
they  bring  there.  They  are  the  last 
miserable  hope  of  the  unfortunate  and 
shiftless  of  every  calling.  A  certain 
number  of  men  are  regularly  employed. 
After  that,  however,  it  is  open  to  e very- 
man  to  come  with  the  rest  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  join  with  them  at  the  dock- 
gates  in  fighting  like  wild  beasts  to  see 
which  ones  of  the  number  shall  get  in 
to  secure  a  day's  work  —  every  man's 
hand  against  his  brother,  with  bread 
and  starvation  for  a  wager.  The  dock- 
owners  had  been  taking  advantage  of 
this  situation  by  paying  a  miserable 
pittance  by  the  hour,  sometimes  even 
dismissing  men  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  thus  getting  the  full  use  of  men's 
fresh  force. 

Things  became  so  unendurable  that 
some  of  the  stronger  spirits  among  the 
dockers  decided  to  ask  John  Bums, 
who  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  to  come 
and  see  if  there  was  not  some  help 
for  them.  Burns  had  just  been  lead- 
ing a  successful  strike  of  gas  -  workers ; 
and,  before  that,  had  been  one  of  the 
speakers  at  Trafalgar  Square.  In  the 
face  of  seeming  impossibility,  the  men 
being  wholly  undisciplined  and  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  their  employ- 
ment for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life, 
John  Burns  determined  to  call  out  the 
thousands  of  dock  -  workers  of  Lon- 
don. It  was  an  act  of  surpassing  cour- 
age. It  was  not  mere  reckless  daring. 
He  saw  that  the  market  was  rising, 
so  that  the  dock  -  owners  could  with 
difiiculty  hold  out  against  the  de- 
mands of  commerce.  He  knew  from 
recent  strikes,  especially  from  one  in 
which  the  woes  of  the  match-girls  had 
been  brought  to  light,  that  public  sen- 
timent was  turning  strongly  toward 
the  support  of  doA^Ti-trodden  toilers. 
And  he  believed  that  the  working-men 
of  England  would  uphold  him  "\vith 
their  hard  -  earned .  shillings.  These 
things  all  acted   in  his  favor.     Large 
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quantities  of  relief- supplies  were  sent 
in  by  the  people  of  London  every  day. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars were  contributed  to  support  the 
strike.  English  trades  -  unions  gave 
ninety  thousand,  and  twice  that  sum 
came  by  telegraph  from  Australia.  The 
rest  of  the  work  was  accomplished 
through  Burns's  marvellous  power  to 
hold  great  masses  of  men  with  his  voice 
— there  were  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  on  strike  at  once  —  and 
through  the  statesmanlike  inner  direc- 
tion of  the  strike  by  his  friend  and  fel- 
low-craftsman, Tom  Mann.  After  six 
weeks  of  daily  speaking,  systematic 
distribution  of  food  and  strike  -  pay, 
proposing  and  rejecting  of  overtures, 
and  withal  no  little  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  good  citizens  of  some  vio- 
lent disturbance  — the  great  strike  was 
won,  and  a  beginning  made  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  great  army  of  the  un- 
skilled, which  has  progressed  steadily 
from  that  time  to  this.  In  less  than 
three  years  the  Dockers'  Union,  and 
two  other  unions  of  the  unskilled,  have 
come  to  include  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Under  the  general  name  of 
the  New  Trades-Unionism,  with  Burns 
and  Mann  for  leaders,  they  have  won 
continual  victories,  extended  aid  to 
weaker  unions,  pushed  their  policy  to 
the  front  in  the  Trades-Union  Congress, 
and  gained  a  political  power  which  will 
give  them  at  least  John  Burns  for  a 
representative  in  the  next  House  of 
Commons.  If  John  Burns  and  Tom 
Mann  should  both  be  elected  Members 
of  Parliament,  there  would  be  among 
the  nation's  legislators  no  men  of  truer 
hearts  and  more  temperate  lives,  and 
few  of  greater  native  ability  than  these 
heroes  of  the  masses. 

Organized  Socialism,  out  of  which 
the  movement  of  the  laborers  sprang, 
has,  as  a  result  of  this  success  through 
peaceful  methods,  become  steadily  more 
moderate.  One  hears,  even  in  Hyde 
Park,  where,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  ad- 
vocates of  every  cause  hold  noisy  ri- 
valry, less  of  fiery  harangue  and  more 
about  uniting  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
up  wages  and  of  putting  representa- 
tives into  the  County  Council  and  into 
Parliament.     William  Morris's  Socialist 


League,  which  still  represents  the  poet's 
impatience  of  all  mechanical  methods, 
and  clings  to  his  fantastic  revolution- 
ary hope,  has  been  growing  weaker 
and  weaker,  until  it  has  now  dwindled 
almost  down  to  the  single  group  which 
has  a  meeting  in  a  hall  back  of  Morris's 
house,  in  Hammersmith,  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  sups  in  common  afterward. 

The  rising  tide  of  Socialism  in  Lon- 
don, so  far  as  it  goes  in  the  channels 
of  organization,  lies  in  the  progress  of 
the  Fabian  Society.  This  unique  asso- 
ciation of  Socialists  is  now  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  its  existence.  It  has 
about  two  hundred  members,  most  of 
whom  are  cultured  people.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  a  year  or  two  ago,  deserted  the 
banner  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  became  a 
Fabian.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  on  the  list 
of  lecturers.  The  Bev.  Stopford  Brooke 
gives  his  adhesion,  and  occasionally 
takes  up  his  strong  poetic  prophecy 
at  Bedford  Chapel,  with  denunciation 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
aspiration  toward  all  that  can  lead  to 
a  better. 

Pursuing  the  policy  of  masterly  de- 
lay which  the  old  Boman  advocated,  the 
Fabian  Society  has  exerted  a  marked 
influence  in  London  through  its  fort- 
nightly meetings,  its  tracts,  and  the 
volume  of  essays  by  its  leading  mem- 
bers. These  essays,  which  have  had  a 
very  large  sale,  were  first  given  as  lect- 
ures at  the  Society's  meetings,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  best  published  expo- 
sition of  Socialism  from  the  point  of 
view  of  enlightened  Socialists.  The 
Society  is  gradually  coming  to  be  a  po- 
litical power  in  the  metropolis.  This  is 
partly  because  some  of  its  leaders  have 
become  acknowledged  specialists  as  to 
questions  of  advanced  municipal  admin- 
istration ;  but  it  is  more  largely  because 
of  a  series  of  campaigns  in  the  working- 
men's  clubs.  There  are  two  hundred  of 
these  in  London,  on  a  wholly  independ- 
ent basis.  Outside  of  the  entertain- 
ments which  are  provided,  the  members 
of  the  clubs  seem  to  be  most  attracted 
by  political  and  industrial  discussion. 
At  least  once  a  week  in  all  the  larger 
clubs  some  person  is  present  to  lect- 
ure. The  men  smoke  their  pipes,  drink 
beer  out  of  huge  pewter  mugs,  and  lis- 
ten.   The  Fabian  Society  has  detailed  a 
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group  of  its  ablest  speakers  for  this 
special  service,  and  the  result  has  been, 
through  influences  direct  and  indirect, 
that  the  working-men  of  London — who 
but  a  few  years  ago  all  supported  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  and  his  unsatisfying  politi- 
cal radicalism — are  now  w^ell-nigh  unan- 
imous in  favor  of  the  programme  of 
immediate  social  legislation  which  the 
Fabian  Society  is  proposing. 

The  variety  of  social  work  in  London 
is,  it  is  true,  almost  endless,  and  each 
department  has  but  little  relation  with 
the  others  ;  yet  it  would  be  far  from 
the  truth  to  represent  the  general  so- 
cial situation  as  being  a  mere  confused 
mass  of  expedients,  of  turnings  hither 
and  thither.  In  fact  every  year  shows 
in  metropolitan  life  a  marked  increase 
in  the  aggregate  result  of  philanthropic 
and  industrial  movements.  It  is  certain- 
ly a  new  and  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
English  j)Ower  of  achievement  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vastness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  its  intangibleness,  and  the'plau- 
sible  claims  of  superficial  reform,  the 
steady  impulse  from  the  beginning,  on 
nearly  every  side,  should  have  been  to- 
ward attacking  the  problem  at  its  cen- 
tre, and  toward  devising  broader  plans 
of  remedy  as  rapidly  as  the  working  out 
of  any  actual  results  could  suggest  them. 

The  governing  bodies  of  London  are 
showing  themselves  ready  to  undertake 
large  social  schemes  based  upon  previ- 
ous approved  experiments.  The  Coun- 
ty Council,  by  its  fair  way  of  treating 
men  working  under  it,  has  established 
a  "  moral  minimum  "  for  wages,  and  a 
"  moral  maximum  "  for  hours.  It  has 
greatly  developed  the  "  lungs  "  of  Lon- 
don— the  parks,  open  spaces,  and  play- 
ing fields.  In  the  way  of  new  kinds  of 
municipal  administration  the  Council 
has  in  charge  a  very  large  building  en- 
terprise in  Bethnal  Green,  for  model 
tenement-houses  which  shall  accommo- 
date several  thousands  of  peoj^le  ;  and 
it  has  recently  voted  to  assume  control 
of  one  of  the  leading  tramway  lines. 
The  School  Board  requires  all  of  its 
contractors  to  comply  with  trades-union 
conditions  as  to  wages  and  the  length  of 
the  working  day,  and  provides  dinners 
for  ill-fed  children  at  the  schools. 

The  extensive  investments  of  private 
capital,  for  the  sake  of  improving  the 


housing  of  the  working  -  people,  have 
resulted  in  completely  wiping  out  many 
unsanitary  and  criminal  quarters.  In 
nearly  every  part  of  London  one  now 
sees  great  model  tenement  -  houses, 
constructed  after  the  most  recent  pat- 
terns, and  sometimes  with  much  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  buildings  give  a 
return  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  cofi'ee-houses  of  London, 
besides  being  one  of  the  best  of  temper- 
ance measures,  have  proved  advanta- 
geous business  investments.  Even  the 
newest  form  of  peoples'  cafe,  the  Tee- 
to-tums,  are  conducted  so  that  expenses 
are  covered.  These  unique  institutions 
are  the  creation  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Buchanan. 
They  combine  the  features  of  a  coffee- 
house, supplying  a  variety  of  good  food 
and  non-alcoholic  drinks,  with  those  of 
a  club,  having  numerous  facilities  for 
improvement  and  recreation.  The  pa- 
trons of  each  Tee-to-tum  are  organized 
by  skilled  social  workers,  who  direct 
their  amusements.  Mr.  Buchanan  well 
illustrates  the  new  t}^e  of  man  now 
coming  forward  in  England,  who,  mth 
intelligence,  means,  and  energy,  shall 
devote  himseK  and  his  possessions  to 
working  out  plans  for  Tsddening  the 
circuit  of  life  for  the  toiling  majority 
of  his  countr}Tnen. 

Of  this  same  fine  public  spirit  is  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
at  the  time  when  feeling  was  highest 
went  alone  to  the  East  End  and  took 
lodgings  for  the  sake  of  making  a  care- 
ful studv  of  the  whole  situation.  En- 
listing  the  aid  of  some  able  young  stu- 
dents of  economics,  and  engaging  a 
regular  staff  of  clerks,  he  began  his 
great  work,  in  which  he  is  putting  to- 
gether, a  most  painstaking,  unbiassed, 
and  lucid  account  of  the  labor  and  life 
of  the  people  of  London.  Two  vol- 
umes, of  which  Mr.  Booth,  with  undue 
modesty,  stands  merely  as  the  editor, 
have  already  appeared,  giving  a  close 
description  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
in  different  degrees  of  poverty,  and  of 
the  condition  of  work  at  the  different 
trades.  AVith  these  volumes  are  col- 
ored maps  indicating  the  character  as 
to  poverty  and  wealth  of  even*  street  in 
London.  The  remainder  of  the  work 
will  treat  of  all  the  trades-unions  and 
organizations  for  self-help  among  work- 
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ing  people,  and  of  the  efforts  toward 
social  improvement  in  the  way  of  char- 
ity and  philanthropy. 

With  the  publication  of  these  vol- 
nmes  the  social  problem  of  London  be- 
gins to  be  understood  and  realized  in 
its  length  and  breadth.  "  The  Bitter 
Cry,"  the  agitations  of  the  unemployed, 
and  the  great  strike,  served  to  arouse 
the  sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
efforts  of  many  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  with  diverse  points  of  view  and 
concerned  about  different  social  e\dls, 
have  gradually  been  showing  the  meth- 
ods for  success  under  specific  condi- 
tions. And  now  comes  this  quiet,  pa- 
tient man,  having  worked  along  through 
the  years  of  turmoil  and  novelty,  trust- 
ing implicitly  to  the  truth  which  the 
facts  might  express,  and  presents  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis  as  an  intelligi- 
ble object  of  social  study,  and  makes  it 
easy  to  see  how  in  each  neighborhood, 
according  to  its  needs,  there  may  be 
free  course  for  whatever  agencies  have 
been  found  to  be  of  value  in  any  other. 

The  first  stage  of  the  social  awaken- 
ing is  over — that  of  scattered  experi- 
ments and  of  general  investigation. 
The  next,  and  even  more  significant 
stage,  the  stage  of  expansion,  is  already 
entered  upon.  There  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  County  Council 
will  not  stop  in  its  undertaking  of 
social  administration  in  the  interest  of 
the  people,  until  it  has  assumed   the 


complete  ownership  and  direction  of 
the  gas  and  water  supply  and  of  the 
tramway  lines.  The  replacing  of  large 
unsanitary  tracts  of  buildings  with  mod- 
el tenement-houses,  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued in  several  other  places  after  the 
work  in  Bethnal  Green  is  completed. 
There  is  coming  to  be  a  marked  in- 
crease of  efficiency  in  the  local  parish 
boards,  which  are  charged  with  execut- 
ing the  laws  for  sanitation  and  poor- 
relief.  The  co-ordination  of  all  more 
obvious  charities,  and  their  comprehen- 
sive working  in  each  district,  will  go  on 
until  there  shall  be  as  well  organized 
checks  against  pauperism  as  there  now 
are  against  crime. 

With  the  field  in  general  thus  laid 
out,  there  is  already  full  promise  that 
each  considerable  section  of  the  me- 
tropolis will  have  at  least  one  public 
institution  for  the  recreation  and  higher 
education  of  the  people.  The  churches 
and  the  university  settlements  may  be 
looked  to  for  the  gradual  development 
of  all  less  formal  and  more  personal  in- 
fluences toward  making  life  healthier, 
happier,  nobler.  Meanwhile  the  long, 
slow  struggle  of  the  working-men,  ris- 
ing into  dramatic  interest  in  its  fitful 
outbursts,  is  destined  to  bring  them  to 
a  position  of  independence,  and  in  so 
strong  and  pure  a  democracy  as  the 
County  of  London,  ultimately,  as  they 
become  worthy  of  power,  into  a  posi- 
tion of  control. 


AN    EGYPTIAN    BANQUET. 

By   Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

A  CROWDED  life,  where  joy  perennial  starts  ; 

The  boy's  pulse  beating  'mid  experience    sage  ; 

Wild  thirst  for   action,  time  could  ne'er  assuage  ; 

Countless  sad  secrets,  learned  from  weary  hearts ; 
New  thresholds  gained,  as  each  full  hour  departs  ; 

Long  years  read  singly,  each  an  opened  page  ; 

Love's  blissful  dreams  and  friendship's  priceless  gage  ; 

A  name  grown  famous  through  the  streets  and  marts ; 
Knowledge  advancing ;   thoughts  that  climb  and  climb ; 

Aims  that  expand  ;  new  pinions  that  unfurl  ; 

Age  that  outstrips  all  promise  of  its  prime  ; 
Hopes  which  their  prayers  at  utmost  heaven  hurl ; 

—  Till  in  an  instant,  in  a  point  of  time. 

Death,  the  Egyptian,  melts  and  drinks  the  pearl. 


THE   REFLECTIONS   OF  A  MARRIED  MAN. 

By  Robert  Grant, 


IV. 


must  have  been  about 

II  three  months  later,  to- 
\%^  ward  the  fag  end  of  the 
S  season,  when  Josephine 
said  to  me  impressively 
one  evening  after  our 
return  from  some  fes- 
tivity : 

"  "  If  a  woman  is  really 

in  love  with  her  husband  she  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  very  good  time  at  a 
party.  She  may  enjoy  herself  after  a 
fashion,  but  in  order  to  thrill  as  she 
did  as  a  girl  it  is  necessary  to  be  in- 
terested more  or  less  in  somebody  else. 
Which  proves,"  she  continued,  turning 
her  face  fondly  in  my  direction,  "  that 
you  are  a  dear,  darling  duck." 

I  was  detaching  a  rose-bud  from  the 
lapel  of  my  dress-coat  at  the  moment, 
and  was  therefore  too  busy  to  acknowl- 
edge this  compliment  appropriately ; 
but  I  took  upon  myself  to  inquire  what 
she  proposed  to  do  about  it. 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  can  do  anything, 
that's  the  difficulty,"  she  answered  dole- 
fully. "  So  long  as  you  continue  to  be 
tolerably  nice,  I  suppose  that  I  must 
be  content  to  be  more  or  less  bored 
when  I  go  an}"svhere  ;  not  always  ag- 
gressively bored,  perhaps,  but  compar- 
atively so,  considering  the  nice  times 
which  some  married  women  seem  to 
have.  If  only  I  were  able  to  flirt,"  she 
added,  with  a  despondent  little  sigh, 
"I  should  get  on  famously." 

I  begged  her  not  to  abstain  from 
anything  of  the  kind  on  my  account. 


"Don't  flatter  yourself,  my  dear,"  she 
said.  "  The  melancholy  fact  is  I  have 
tried  already  and  failed  —  failed  sig- 
nallv." 

"Tried  what?" 

"Tried  to  flirt,  Fred.  I  have  tried 
desperately ;  but  it  is  no  use.  I  will 
confess  that  for  purely  social  purposes 
I  have  done  my  best  to  imagine  that  I 
hate  you,  and  have  stuffed  my  ears, 
metaphorically  speaking,  with  cotton 
wool  so  as  to  obliterate  you  from  my 
inner  consciousness  ;  but  it  has  been 
a  ghastly  failure  ;  you  would  keep  pop- 
ping up  in  my  mind  just  as  I  was  be- 
ginning to  become  a  little  interested. 
Hence  my  conclusion,  at  which  I  have 
arrived  gradually  and  with  great  reluc- 
tance.    Kiss  me,  dear." 

It  had  not  escaped  my  observation 
that  up  to  this  time  Josephine  had  been 
exceedingly  non  -  committal  regarding 
the  mild  succession  of  receptions,  din- 
ners, and  other  evening  entertainments 
which  we  had  been  attending.  In  fact 
she  had  been  inclined  to  put  me  off  with 
an  evasive  answer  whenever  I  inquired 
whether  she  had  enjoyed  herseK.  Con- 
sequently I  had  divined  that  she  was 
by  no  means  carried  away  by  her  inter- 
course -^-ith  the  gay  world.  But  I  had 
not  been  prepared  for  these  gloomily 
philosoi')hical  deductions,  which  were 
peculiarly  interesting  to  me  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  more  or  less  ger- 
mane to  my  own. 

"  In  case  my  death  would  be  any  ac- 
commodation  "  I  began. 

But  my  wife  interrupted  my  would- 
be  flippancy  to  say :  "  I   am  not  com- 
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plaining,  naind  you,  Fred.  Tliere  are 
plenty  of  women  of  my  age  who  don't 
have  half  so  pleasant  a  time  in  society 
as  I  do,  but — but — "  she  added,  with  an 
amused  laugh,  "it  has  taken  me  until 
now  to  get  accustomed  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy  myself 
as  I  did  as  a  girl.  The  flirting  was  the 
last  resort,  and  now  that  has  failed. 
Fred,  you  must  be  very  good  to  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  Ufe. 

"You  see,"  she  continued,  presently, 
with  a  soliloquizing  air,  "  when  I  went 
to  a  party  before  I  was  married  there 
was  always  someone  on  whom  I  could 
count  to  si^eak  to  me  before  the  end  of 
the  evening,  and  for  whom  I  was  secretly 
on  the  lookout,  as  it  were.  There  were 
apt  to  be  certain  men  who,  without  be- 
ing in  love  with  me  necessarily,  w^ere  so 
far  disposed  to  drift  in  my  direction  that 
I  was  kept  perpetually  buoyed  up  while 
talking  with  stupid  people  by  the  hope 
of  seeing  them,  and  absorbed  after  they 
did  speak  to  me  by  delightful  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future.  But  now  there 
is  no  uncertainty  at  all  ;  everything  has 
happened  that  can  happen  ;  a  view  of 
the  case  which  never  occurred  to  me 
until  lately  when  I  was  trying  to  real- 
ize why  I  didn't  find  society  more  inter- 
esting. I  did  have  rather  a  good  time 
at  Mrs.  Badger's  reception,  and  the  first 
two  or  three  subsequent  parties  from 
the  sheer  novelty  of  seeing  people  again 
after  so  many  months.  Everyone  was 
very  cordial,  and  what  with  the  lights 
and  the  dresses  and  the  joy  of  being 
able  to  waltz  again  I  didn't  miss  the 
fact  that  no  one  was  particularly  de- 
voted to  me.  But  as  time  went  on 
and  the  novelty  wore  off  I  began  to  be 
painfully  aware  that  though  my  men 
friends  of  by-gone  days  would  be  ready 
to  jump  overboard  to  rescue  me  in  case 
I  was  in  peril  of  drowning,  or  to  get  up 
a  subscription  for  me  if  in  pecuniary 
distress,  I  couldn't  count  on  them  to 
take  the  least  genuine  interest  in  me 
or  to  talk  other  than  the  dreariest  plat- 
itudes. They  were  superficially  polite 
enough,  and  now  and  then  one  of  them 
would  take  me  out  in  the  german  and 
give  me  a  woolly  lamb  or  a  tinsel  star  " 
— indicating  a  small  collection  of  toys 
of  this  description  on  her  dressing-ta- 
ble, husbanded  for  the  benefit  of  baby 


— "but  almost  invariably  I  was  made 
to  feel  when  one  of  them  strolled  up  to 
me  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
emitted  a  few  commonplace  sentences, 
that  he  did  it  out  of  charity,  and  that  he 
meant  at  the  same  time  politely  to  give 
me  to  understand  that  having  made 
my  choice  I  must  abide  by  it  and  not 
expect  any  very  great  exertion  on  his 
j)art.  I  was  provoked  by  this  at  first, 
b^it  after  reflection  I  realized  that  I 
had  no  real  right  to  complain  ;  yet  find- 
ing it  excessively  dull  to  pass  evening 
after  evening  in  this  wise  I  was  spurred 
to  discover  a  remedy,  and  the  remedy 
dawned  upon  me  one  day  all  of  a  sud- 
den when  my  gaze  happened  to  light 
on  Mrs.  Gregory  Scott  and  Philip  Blair 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes  in  an  al- 
cove. 'There,'  said  I  to  myself,  'is  a 
married  woman  who  really  enjoys  her- 
self.' And  I  reasoned  in  the  same  breath, 
'  It  is  because  she  is  able  to  forget  that 
she  is  married.'  And  then,  Fred,  if  you 
will  believe  it  of  me,  I  caught  myself 
asking  whether  I  also  couldn't  manage 
to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul 
that  I  was  nobody's  wife,  and  forget 
you,  if  only  for  an  evening  or  two.  Not 
that  I  wished  to  consign  you  to  obliv- 
ion for  all  time,  as  I  am  afraid  that 
Mrs.  Scott  has  practically  done  in  the 
case  of  Gregory  ;  but  I  was  painfully 
conscious  of  an  immediate  intention  to 
try  to  become  a  little  more  like  my  old 
self,  cost  what  it  might." 

"  While  it  is  doubtless  a  less  simple 
matter  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  this  com- 
monwealth as  compared  with  many  of 
the  Western  States,  still  I  think,  my 
dear,  that  any  judge " 

"Wait  until  I  have  finished,  Fred, 
and  when  you  hear  how  utterly  I  was 
disappointed,  you  will  agree  that  I  have 
been  punished  sufficiently.  After  mak- 
ing up  my  mind  to  carry  out  my  fell 
design,  I  cast  about  me  for  a  victim  on 
whom  to  exercise  my  powers  of  fascina- 
tion and  an  opportunity  for  exercising 
them.  Among  the  men  I  used  to  know 
before  we  were  married,  Reginald  Bob- 
bins has  been  the  least  indifferent  since. 
I  never  knew  him  very  well,  but  I  have 
always  rather  liked  him,  and  he  has 
been  growing  steadily  handsome,  so 
when  he  happened  to  speak  to  me  at 
Mrs.  Sloane's  musicale  a  few  evenings 
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later,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Why  won't  he 
do  ? '  He  has  naturally  a  gallant  man- 
ner, and  somehow  it  seemed  to  me  that 
evening  when  he  bent  down  to  speak  to 
me  that  he  had  quite  the  air  of  devotion. 
At  any  rate,  I  tried  to  appear  corre- 
spondingly gracious  and  glad  to  see  him, 
and  I  astonished  myself  by  the  spritely, 
not  to  say  flippant,  style  of  my  conver- 
sation. I  felt  my  heart  going  pit-a-pat 
from  excitement  at  my  efforts,  and  I 
kept  saying  to  myself,  '  Now  you  mustn't 
think  of  Fred,  or  baby,  or  anybody,  but 
just  go  ahead  and  enjoy  yourself.'  As 
for  Mr.  Bobbins,  he  looked  astonished 
himself  at  first,  then  puzzled,  and  then 
a  strange  gleam  of  animation  came  over 
his  features,  and  he  gazed  at  me  in  a 
way  which  showed  me  that  he  thought 
he  understood.  Someone  began  to  sing 
an  ardent,  tremendous  piece  from  the 
Italian,  and  through  it  I  was  conscious 
of  his  eyes  riveted  upon  me,  and  when 
the  song  was  finished  he  bent  down  and 
whispered  in  my  ear  in  the  confidential 
fashion  which  the  men  who  are  devoted 
to  other  people's  wives  ordinarily  as- 
sume. What  he  said  was  commonj^lace 
enough,  but  the  way  in  which  he  said  it 
sent  the  blood  flying  to  my  cheeks.  I 
felt  that  everyone  in  the  room  must  be 
looking  at  me,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
thinking  how  disagreeable  it  was,  and 
was  glad  to  have  him  just  then  ofi'er  me 
his  arm  to  take  me  into  supper.  At 
supper  he  was  my  devoted  slave,  and  I 
employed  the  intervals  while  he  was 
gone  to  get  me  things  in  soothing  my 
rufiled  spirit  and  trying  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  found  him  entrancing. 
Fortified  by  a  glass  of  champagne,  I 
submitted  to  take  his  arm  again  and  be 
led  away  from  the  world  at  large  into 
the  conservatory,  where  we  established 
ourselves  mysteriously  in  a  corner  as  I 
had  often  seen  Mrs.  Scott  and  my  other 
prototypes  do.  On  the  way  he  let  fall 
two  or  three  complimentary  speeches, 
each  one  of  which  affected  me  like  so 
many  bits  of  ice  dropped  down  my  back, 
in  spite  of  my  predilection  to  find  them 
charming,  so  that  when  we  faced  each 
other  after  sitting  down  I  felt  like  a 
ramrod.  Still  determined  to  persevere, 
I  resolutely  wreathed  my  face  in  a  com- 
placent smile,  and  put  my  hands,  meta- 
phorically speaking,   over  my  ears   to 


shut  out  the  still,  small  voices  which 
seemed  to  be  whispering,  '  "VVljat  a  fool 
you  are,  what  a  fool  you  are  ! '  Then  he 
began  to  talk,  giving  me  to  understand, 
in  a  low,  confidential  tone,  that  his  life 
was  not  what  it  might  be  for  the  lack 
of  a  controlling  influence,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  would  bend  his  dark  eyes  up- 
on me  in  an  ardent  way,  ostensil^ly  in 
search  of  the  sympathy  which  I  was 
expected  to  bestow,  and  indicating,  as 
plainly  as  could  be,  short  of  actual 
speech,  that  I  might  become  that  con- 
trolling influence  if  I  would.  Here  was 
exactly  the  situation  I  had  longed  for ; 
and  yet,  struggle  as  I  would  to  pump 
up  a  corresponding  degree  of  enthusi- 
asm, I  found  myself  sitting  tongue-tied 
and  coldly  indifferent.  My  emotions  of 
disgust  had  given  place  to  mockeiT, 
and  instead  of  being  absorbed  and 
thrilled  by  the  confidences  of  my  vic- 
tim, as  I  had  expected,  I  was  conscious 
of  thinking  how  ridiculous  he  was,  and 
I  could  not  help  comparing  him  with 
you  and  reflecting  how  infinitely  nicer 
you  were  in  every  way,  and  what  a  goose 
I  was  to  be  sitting  there.  All  this,  my 
dear,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  yearn- 
ingly interested  and  encouraging.  You 
may  imagine  what  a  come  do-^Ti  it  was 
for  me.  I  had  wished  T^'ith  all  my  soul 
to  be  sympathetic  and  to  thrill  with  the 
pride  of  conquest,  and  the  outcome  was 
that  while  he  murmured  to  me  about 
his  past  life  I  could  scarcely  keep  my 
eyes  off  his  nose,  which  he  has  a  way 
of  twinkling  like  a  bunny  rabbit,  a 
peculiarity  I  had  never  noticed  before. 
It  was  simply  terrible  to  be  sitting 
there  scrutinizing  him  in  cold  blood 
after  leading  him  on  ;  and  yet  the  in- 
tenser  he  became,  the  more  hilarious  I 
grew  inwardly,  and  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  been  the  upshot  —  I  am 
afraid  I  might  have  laughed  in  his  face 
— had  I  not  happened  to  spy  you  in  the 
distance  and  sprung  to  my  feet  sa^-ing 
that  3'ou  were  looking  for  me.  An  ex- 
pression of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment came  over  my  victim's  features  at 
my  abrupt  termination  of  our  tCte-d- 
tete,  but  he  whispered  with  eager  ear- 
nestness, '  On  what  afternoons  shall  I  be 
likely  to  find  you  at  home  ? '  seeking  at 
the  same  moment  to  retain  my  hand 
with  an  endearing  pressure,  a  symptom 
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of  his  regard  so  little  to  my  fancy  tliat, 
looking  liim  steadily  in  the  eyes,  I  an- 
swered, with  a  cold  precision  which  he 
could  not  mistake :  '  I  am  never  at 
home  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Bobbins.' 
Poor  fellow !  His  devotion  to  me  since 
has  been  limited  to  very  distant  bows  ; 
but  I — I  am  a  blighted  being,  Fred ; 
and,  as  I  said  to  you  just  now,  you  will 
have  to  be  very  good  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  my  life.  And  I  am  getting  gray,  to 
cap  the  climax,"  Josephine  added,  hold- 
ing uj)  to  the  light  for  close  scrutiny  a 
single  long  hair  detached  by  the  sweep 
of  her  comb. 

As  I  have  already  hinted,  these  ob- 
servations on  the  part  of  my  wife  were 
of  i^eculiar  interest  to  me  at  this  time, 
for  I  was  in  process  of  mulling  over  in 
my  mind  my  own  experiences  of  society 
as  a  married  man.  Having  admitted 
that  she  was  much  to  be  pitied  for  the 
forlornness  of  her  state,  I  ventured  to 
remark,  with  a  tentative  air : 

"  Does  it  not  seem  to  you,  my  dear, 
little  short  of  inhuman  that  married 
people  should  be  incajDable  of  deriving 
pleasure  from  the  society  of  their  fel- 
low beings  of  the  opposite  sex  merely 
because  they  happen  to  be  devoted  to 
each  other  ?  " 

"It  is  true  of  you,  then,  also  ? " 
queried  Josej^hine,  with  a  little  gush 
of  happiness.  "  I  was  not  sure  how  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  a  man." 

"I  was  stating  the  problem  h^^oo- 
thetically,"  I  replied,  with  gravity.  Jose- 
phine regarded  me  narrowly,  and  said 
she  had  noticed  that  I  had  been  singu- 
larly non-committal. 

"  Surely  I  have  complained  often 
enough  of  being  bored,"  I  answered. 

"At  first,  perhaps ;  but  recently  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that  you  were 
perking  up.  Who,  pray,  gave  you  that 
rose-bud  ?  "  she  added,  indicating  the 
single  trophy  which  I  had  carried  away 
from  the  german  of  that  evening. 

"  Mrs.  Guy  Sloane." 

I  spoke  with  an  affectation  of  indif- 
ference which  was  inconsistent  with  the 
confusion  of  my  cheeks, 

"  Precisely  !  I  have  no  doubt,"  con- 
tinued Josephine,  with  sardonic  de- 
liberateness,  "  that  she  would  be  very 
proud  to  add  you  to  her  collection." 

To    the  married   man    the  members 


of  the  society  in  which  he  moves  pos- 
sess an  identity  more  distinct  than  for 
the  young  buck  who  still  fancies  that 
he  may  any  day  set  out  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  or 
decide  to  settle  in  Seattle.  The  Bene- 
dict arranges  them  and  dockets  them 
in  his  mind's  eye  with  much  the  same 
unconscious  cerebration  with  which 
the  accustomed  whist -player  sorts  his 
hand.  To  a  discriminating  taste  Mrs. 
Guy  Sloane  is  unquestionably  the  most 
attractive  and  interesting  of  all  the 
young  married  women  who  are  social- 
ly significant  in  the  society  to  which 
Josephine  and  I  belong.  She  is  not 
a  flibbertigibbet  and  purely  volatile 
like  Mrs.  Gregory  Scott,  nor  aggres- 
sively worldly  like  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Walton  ;  but  she  lacks  neither  the 
piquancy  and  dash  of  the  one  nor  the 
enterprise,  graciousness,  and  magnifi- 
cent proclivities  of  the  other.  Mrs. 
Scott  is  a  rampant  waltzer,  and  when 
there  is  no  dancing  to  be  had  is  per- 
petually in  corners.  Mrs.  Walton  is 
nothing  if  not  ultra  fashionable.  Her 
costumes  are  marvels  of  the  dress- 
maker's art,  if  somewhat  scantier  than 
occasion  requires.  She  entertains  su- 
perbly, participates  ardently  in  every- 
thing in  vogue,  from  a  grand  recep- 
tion to  a  mysteriously  conducted  Chi- 
nese theatre  -  party,  and  manages  at 
the  same  time  to  inspire  more  or  less 
curiosity  in  the  social  mind  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  intimacies  which  she 
wages  with  successive  members  of  the 
male  sex.  But  no  breath  of  scandal 
has  ever  dallied  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Guy  Sloane.  She  is  no  less  genial  in 
her  tendencies  than  Mrs.  Walton  ;  her 
establishment  is  even  more  complete 
in  that  it  is  artistic  and  original.  One 
who  dines  with  Mrs.  Willoughby  may 
count  on  caviare  and  terrapin,  but  it 
is  only  at  Mrs.  Guy's  that  you  are 
liable  to  hear  the  centrepiece  of  flow- 
ers suddenly  discourse  sweet  music,  or 
find  yourself  masticating  a  genuine 
Japanese  repast  —  snails,  seaweed,  raw 
fish,  and  saki  water — served  by  maidens 
from  the  far  East  on  their  bended 
knees,  after  the  most  approved  Oriental 
fashion.  But  it  is  not  merely  that 
Mrs.  Guy  is  delightfully  unconven- 
tional ;  a   more    salient   charm   is   the 
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refined  and  refining  cast  of  her  intel- 
ligence. She  is  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
a  student  of  books,  and  a  promoter 
of  culture  ;  she  is  prodigiously  prom- 
inent in  philanthropy  and  tenement- 
house  reform  ;  celebrities  from  abroad 
bring  letters  to  her,  and  her  domestic 
circle  of  admirers  includes  the  bright- 
est minds  of  the  community. 

Unlike  Josephine,  I  had  returned  to 
society  free  from  roseate  anticipations 
and  almost  under  protest.  I  had  not 
expected  to  be  amused,  and  even  my 
untoward  experience  with  pretty  Polly 
Flinders  left  me  pensive  rather  than 
sore.  I  drifted  aimlessly  from  house 
to  house,  nursing  the  scarcely  con- 
cealed consciousness  that  I  would  in- 
finitely rather  be  at  my  own  fireside 
with  the  wife  of  my  bosom  than  galli- 
vanting in  the  gay  world.  In  talking 
to  the  unmarried  girls  I  labored  under 
the  dread  that  I  was  obstructing  pre- 
matrimonial  billing  and  cooing,  and  I 
found  the  average  married  woman  of 
Josephine's  age  complacently  ruminant 
as  a  milch  cow  and  disposed  to  enthusi- 
asm only  at  the  mention  of  her  hus- 
band's name.  However  much  you  may 
admire  a  man  it  is  scarcely  exhilarating 
to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  a  recapitula- 
tion of  his  virtues  and  opinions  until 
you  are  enabled  to  stifle  the  flow  of 
conjugal  eloquence  with  chicken-  salad 
and  a  roll.  After  two  or  three  experi- 
ences of  this  kind  I  suffered  myself,  by 
way  of  preference,  to  be  buttonholed, 
on  the  plea  of  a  glass  of  champagne,  in 
the  supper  -  room  after  nearly  every- 
body had  left  it,  by  Gillespie  Gore,  whose 
views  on  the  tariff,  though  wearisome, 
are  encj^clopsedic  ;  or  I  would  establish 
myself  by  the  side  of  some  middle-aged 
mother  so  absorbed  in  keeping  an  eye 
on  her  daughter  as  to  be  unaware  if  I 
was  passably  somnolent. 

But  the  most  devoted  husband  must 
feel  impelled  at  last,  by  dint  of  pur- 
poseless drivel  on  his  o^^^l  part,  if  by 
no  other  motive,  to  try  to  make  the 
best  of  a  distasteful  situation.  Heaven 
knows  I  had  no  inclination  to  flirt 
with  anvbodv,  as  did  mv  darlin";,  ac- 
cording  to  her  own  confession,  and  not 
once  did  it  occur  to  me  that  I  wished 
myself  unfettered  by  the  vows  of  mar- 
riage.    I  was  too  radiantly  happy  to 


desire  to  obscure  or  blot  out  for  a  mo- 
ment the  image  of  Josephine  from  my 
social  retina.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  distinctly  weary  of  wandering  from 
drawing-room  to  drawing-room  with- 
out a  purpose,  and  just  as  Josephine's 
attention  gradually  centred  itself  on 
certain  women  with  a  view  to  emulat- 
ing their  behavior,  my  starved  state  of 
mind  turned  for  recreation  and  com- 
panionship in  a  similar  direction. 

The  three  women  to  whom  I  have 
already  alluded  stood  out  conspicuous- 
ly from  the  rest  as  the  leading  social 
spirits  of  the  hour.  I  hesitated  briefly 
between  them,  but  only  briefly.  A  few 
words  with  Mrs.  Gregory  Scott  sufficed 
to  convince  me  that  though  she  might 
grow  in  favor  with  me,  I  should  never 
do  for  her.  We  had  been  acquaint- 
ances in  former  days,  l^efore  either  she 
or  I  were  married  ;  but  we  had  never 
been  particularly  sympathetic.  She 
had  been  inclined,  I  think,  to  regard 
me  as  a  little  slow,  and  though  she  re- 
ceived my  present  advances  gracious- 
ly enough,  her  small,  snapping  eyes 
seemed  to  say  that  whoever  aspired  to 
stand  high  in  her  regard  must  be  in 
attendance  earl}-  and  late,  be  prodigal 
of  flowers  and  small  attentions,  be 
ready  to  fetch  and  carry  and  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  My  need  was 
companionship,  not  servitude  ;  accord- 
ingly I  made  m^^  bow  and  turned  else- 
where. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Willoughby 
Walton,  with  all  her  social  prestige,  im- 
pressed me  as  aspiring  chiefly  to  rej^ro- 
duce  the  t}^e  of  fashionable  woman 
who  figures  in  the  pages  of  contempo- 
rary Parisian  fiction  ;  and  just  as  the  bas- 
tard imitations  of  the  French  novelists 
written  in  our  mother  tongue  seem  to 
me  wholly  to  lack  the  fascination  of 
their  Gallic  protot^iDcs,  the  reflection 
was  forced  upon  me  that  I  should  find 
an  affair  with  Mrs.  Willou2:hbv  no  less 
insipid  than  compromising.  The  world 
may  pardon  a  man  who  is  enthi'alled  by 
a  woman  who  knows  no  scruiDles,  but  it 
justly  jeers  at  one  who  dangles  at  the 
heels  of  a  woman  who  merely  pretends 
to  be  bad.  The  trouble  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
loughby  Walton  is  that  she  only  makes 
believe  ;  she  does  her  very  best  to  let 
people  suppose  that  she  is  stupendous- 
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ly  immoral,  and  yet  the  world  is  well 
aware  in  its  secret  soul  tliat  when 
brought  to  the  scratch  she  has  the  vir- 
tue of  a  nun.  In  her  case  all  is  smoke 
and  there  is  no  fire.  She  reminds  one, 
by  her  general  attitude  of  depravity, 
of  those  nervous,  fiery-looking  steeds 
which  snort  and  sidle  and  caracole  and 
champ  until  they  reek  with  foam,  but 
which  can  never  be  induced  to  run 
away.  Women  of  her  type  are,  so  to 
speak,  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good 
red  herring.  Indeed  it  would  seem  not 
altogether  unfitting  if  the  Deity  in  His 
infinite  wisdom  were  to  consign  them 
in  the  great  hereafter  to  a  limbo,  neither 
heaven  nor  hell,  similar  to  that  which 
confined  the  caitiff  choir  of  angels  in 
Dante's  Inferno,  who  neither  were  faith- 
ful to  God  nor  rebellious. 

*'  The  heavens  expelled  them  not  to  be  less  fair, 
Nor  them  the  nethermore  abyss  receives, 
For  glory  none  the  damned  would  have  from 
them." 

But,  as  I  have  alread}^  intimated,  no 
charge  of  indiscretion  had  ever  been 
brought  against  Mrs.  Guy  Sloane.  As 
I  watched  her  furtively  I  recognized 
that  she  was  neither  shallow  nor  fast, 
that  she  was  alike  cultured  and  uncom- 
promising. I  may  have  reflected  also 
that  Josephine,  though  eminently  intel- 
ligent and  well  educated,  did  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  clever  person,  and  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the 
phases  of  advanced  thought  with  one 
who  manifestly  aspired  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  Since  my  duty  to  my 
wife  and  the  world  at  large  required 
my  occasional  presence  in  society,  why 
not  seek  companionship  with  so  edify- 
ing a  personage,  instead  of  kicking  my 
heels  in  semi  -  somnolence  ?  In  my 
bachelor  days,  although  we  had  been  ac- 
quaintances, I  had  rather  avoided  Mrs. 
Sloane  from  the  fatuous  diffidence  which 
often  restrains  a  youth  from  accosting 
a  woman  of  so  much  consideration.  It 
was  consequently  delightfully  reassur- 
ing that  she  should  receive  me  without 
a  trace  of  haughtiness  or  reserve  on  the 
occasion  when  I  made  my  first  advances 
to  her.  We  talked  together  only  for  a 
few  minutes  before  she  was  appropri- 
ated by  someone  else,  but  later  in  the 
evening,  while  I  was  standing  aimlessly 


among  a  group  of  other  husbands  wait- 
ing for  their  wives,  who  were  dancing 
the  german,  she  chose  to  beckon  me 
forth  to  receive  the  rosebud  which  it 
was  her  privilege  to  bestow.  After 
conducting  her  to  her  seat  I  lingered 
for  a  few  minutes  in  conversation,  and 
when  I  rose  to  go  she  said,  with  sweet, 
frank  graciousness,  which  withal  sa- 
vored of  confidence  : 

"  Do  come  and  see  me." 

Hence  it  was  that  when  Josephine 
unbosomed  to  me  the  conclusion  at 
which  she  had  arrived,  I  inquired  if  it 
did  not  seem  to  her  little  short  of  in- 
human that  married  people  should  be 
incapable  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the 
society  of  their  fellow  beings  of  the  op- 
posite sex  merely  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  devoted  to  each  other.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Sloane,  and  so  far  as  my  own  sex  was 
concerned  was  not  altogether  prepared 
at  this  juncture  to  agree  with  my  dar- 


ling. 
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"  Come  and  see  me  "  is  the  supplicat- 
ing formula  ever  on  the  lips  of  the 
married  women  with  social  proclivities. 
The  other  woman's  husband  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  instinctively  replies 
that  he  will  make  a  point  of  doing  so, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  never  goes. 
Verily,  if  a  married  man  were  to  try  to 
sip  afternoon  tea  at  every  hearth  where 
he  is  confidingly  invited  to  make  him- 
self at  home,  he  would  soon  be  bank- 
rupt in  days  and  hours. 

To  the  married  man  who  is  busy 
down-town  all  day  an  afternoon  call  is 
a  serious  circumstance.  It  involves 
feverish  hurry,  if  not  the  expense  of  a 
cab,  in  order  to  get  up-town  and  make 
himself  presentable  before  it  is  too  late. 
You  bound  up-stairs  two  steps  at  a  time, 
change  your  shirt,  boots,  and  necktie, 
slip  on  a  black  coat,  and  deaf  to  domes- 
tic outcries,  bolt  from  the  house,  and 
at  about  a  quarter  past  five  halt,  per- 
spiring and  breathless,  at  the  desired 
threshold. 

You  find  your  hostess  in  an  artistic 
drawing-room,  where  a  freshly-kindled 
wood-fire  sputters  invitingly  and  the 
waning  daylight  has  given  place  to  a 
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pink  or  saffron  atmosphere  provided 
by  a  trio  of  lamps  with  festive  shades. 
You  are  likely,  if  the  house-maid  be 
careless,  to  detect  a  faint  aroma  of 
kerosene,  otherwise  of  violets.  A  posse 
of  spotted  china  dragons  gapes  at  you 
from  the  fireplace,  and  an  array  of 
small  silver  ornaments  twinkles  at  you 
from  low  plusli  tables  ;  you  catch  a 
general  glint  of  vellum-bound  volumes 
and  photographs  of  wan-eyed  women  in 
queer  frames,  and  sundry  sepia  etchings 
on  the  wall,  and  a  variety  of  brilliant- 
hued  cushions  disguising  the  discom- 
fort of  numerous  quaintly  -  fashioned 
chairs  and  sofas,  and  forth  from  her 
shadowy  corner  the  mistress  of  it  all, 
blithe,  sinuous,  and  gracious,  stretches 
a  welcoming  hand  and  waves  you  to  a 
seat  with  soft-toned  greetings. 

You  recite  the  current  news  of  the 
hour  while  the  mechanical,  mysterious 
man-servant  establishes  the  burnished 
urn  and  the  Japanese  tray  resplendent 
with  the  daintiest  silverware  and  cups 
and  saucers.  In  silence  you  watch 
your  hostess  saturate  the  tea-leaves 
with  sphinx-like  preoccupation,  as 
though  she  were  performing  a  sacrifi- 
cial rite,  and  it  is  only  when  she  has  left 
the  chemical  process  to  fulfil  itself  and 
has  dropped  back  among  her  cushions 
that  you  feel  words  to  be  seemly. 
And  then  you  talk,  you  and  she  also — 
talk  of  anything  and  everything,  of 
the  book  of  verses  close  to  her  hand, 
of  the  ethical  considerations  govern- 
ing divorce,  of  the  latest  phase  in  art, 
of  Christian  science,  of  Heine,  of  the 
sweating  system,  or  of  the  Australian 
ballot  law.  The  conversation  flows 
with  the  quiet  intensity  of  a  river,  the 
battle-door  and  shuttle-cock  of  argu- 
ment proceeds  with  delightful  agility 
on  either  part.  You  marvel  at  your 
own  fluency  almost  as  much  as  at  the 
felicity  and  cleverness  of  her  diction, 
and  you  realize  that  you  are  being 
spurred  to  put  j^our  best  foot  forward. 
You  are  conservative,  naturally,  being 
a  lawyer,  and  as  a  man  of  the  world  in- 
clined to  be  sceptical  and  material- 
istic ;  she,  on  the  other  hand,  leans 
toward  ideality,  or  truth,  as  she  de- 
lights to  call  it,  and  she  rebuts  the 
blows  of  your  cold  logic  with  fervid 
syllogisms.  A  Christian  worshipper,  she 


yet  has  a  warm  corner  in  her  heart  for 
Buddha  ;  an  allopath  and,  in  her  o-^ti 
words,  a  humble  devotee  of  science, 
she  smiles  like  a  seraph  at  mysterious 
cures  ;  and  her  interrogative  eyebrows 
perpetually  fend  from  satire  the  splay- 
foot of  the  impressionist. 

How  deftly  she  remembers  your  prej- 
udices in  respect  to  cream  and  sugar 
when  the  chemical  process  is  complete 
and  she  proffers  you  a  cup  of  tea  !  A 
man's  wife  may  live  to  be  a  hundred 
and  yet  never  be  certain  whether  he 
takes  one  lump  or  two  ;  women  like 
Mrs.  Guy  Sloane  need  to  be  told  but 
once.  Aid  while  you  dally  with  your 
cup  and  munch  a  delicate  shred  of 
bread  and  butter  or  a  biscuit  of  evan- 
escent and  fairy-like  thinness,  she  pur- 
sues her  argument  with  a  glib  and  wist- 
ful intensity  which  holds  you  in  its 
thrall  until  another  visitor  arrives  or 
the  tones  of  the  clock  warn  you  that 
your  dinner  hour  is  approaching. 

"  You  will  come  again  soon,"  she 
says,  wistfully,  as  you  bow  low  over 
her  outstretched  hand,  and  you  mur- 
mur that  you  assuredly  will,  and  as 
you  scurry  home,  so  as  to  be  in  time 
for  the  family  mutton,  the  odor  of  vio- 
lets is  in  your  nostrils  and  you  shrink 
from  ugliness  and  squalor  (pronounced 
squalor)  with  the  sensitiveness  of  one 
whose  aesthetic  instincts  have  been  glo- 
riously catered  to. 

So  it  is  the  first  time  and  the  second, 
and  so  it  is  substantially  the  fifth,  and 
then  there  comes  a  change  ;  a  gradual 
one,  but  nevertheless  a  change,  and  on 
her  part,  not  on  yours.  You  have  found 
each  recurring  call  as  enjoyable,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  last,  and  have  come 
to  regard  these  five  o'clock  meetings 
as  one  of  your  most  agreeable  diver- 
sions from  workaday  routine.  She  has 
lent  you  books  bristhng  with  modern 
thought,  and  you  have  read  them,  and 
you  have  bent  the  full  blast  of  your 
intelligence  on  the  tenement  -  house 
problem  and  the  development  of  the 
stage,  and  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  artist  and  a  painter,  so  that 
you  are  a  perfect  arsenal  of  eager,  com- 
bative opinions  on  these  several  sub- 
jects. Yet  you  are  asking  3'ourself 
why  it  is  that,  though  you  are  far  bet- 
ter equipped  and  consequently  a  much 
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more  interesting  companion  than  at 
first,  she  manifests  a  certain  listless- 
ness  while  you  are  talking,  and  instead 
of  appreciating  and  endeavoring  to  an- 
swer your  subtleties  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  discussion.  She  wears, 
too,  an  air  of  gentle,  cold  melancholy, 
as  though  she  were  disappointed  in  you, 
which  is  puzzling  and  disconcerting. 
You  interrogate  your  inner  conscious- 
ness as  to  how  you  can  possibly  have  of- 
fended her,  and  you  remain  nonplussed. 
It  seems  to  you,  as  she  sits  toying  with 
her  teaspoon,  that  her  eyebrows  have 
become  almost  scornful.  What  is  the 
matter  ?     What  have  you  done  ? 

But  for  Josephine  the  cause  might 
never  have  been  revealed  to  me  in  my 
own  particular  experience  with  Mrs. 
Guy  Sloane.  As  it  was,  I  remained 
completely  mystified  until  our  intimacy 
had  faded  into  commonj)lace  acquaint- 
ance. There  was  never  any  breach  be- 
tween us,  never  a  disagreeable  word ; 
yet  little  by  little  the  emanation  of  her 
chilling,  listless  disdain  reduced  me  to 
wondering  silence.  Conscious  that  my 
conversation  was  listened  to  with  per- 
functory politeness,  I  became  tongue- 
tied  and  moody  in  my  turn,  and  so  far 
ill  at  ease  that  on  one  occasion  I  de- 
voured involuntarily  the  entire  suj^ply 
of  thin  shreds  of  bread  and  butter, 
whereupon  she  summoned  the  mysteri- 
ous man-servant,  and  with  a  haughty, 
pitiful  smile  bade  him  bring  a  fresh  re- 
lay. There  was  a  perpetual  sadness  in 
her  expression  which  told  me  more 
plainly  at  each  successive  meeting  that 
I  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
been  found  wanting,  a  sadness  which 
seemed  to  im2)ly  that  she  had  put  her 
trust  in  me  in  vain.  At  one  of  our  last 
interviews,  when  she  was  more  than 
commonly  plaintive,  and  I  was  beating 
my  brain  to  discover  the  cause  of  my 
unworthiness,  I  asked  myseK  the  ques- 
tion, if  it  could  possibly  be  that  she  ex- 
pected me  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms  and 
fold  her  to  my  breast  after  the  manner 
of  M.  de  Camors  and  other  worthies  ; 
but  I  dismissed  the  idea  as  out  of  the 
question.  Had  it  been  Mrs.  Willough- 
by  Walton — ahsit  omen;  but  it  was  sac- 
rilege even  to  formulate  such  an  idea 
concerning  Mrs.  Guy  Sloane. 

"She  would  have   screamed   if  you 


had,  and  there  would  have  been  a  ter- 
rible scene,  and  she  would  never  have 
spoken  to  you  again,"  said  Josephine, 
when  I  laid  the  matter  before  her. 
"  Still  she  would  have  forgiven  you  in 
her  secret  soul,  which  she  will  never  do 
now,"  she  added,  with  gentle  jubilation. 

"What  have  I  done?" 

"  Done  ?  You  have  committed,  Fred, 
the  unpardonable  sin — to  a  woman — 
of  seeming  more  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects you  were  discussing  than  in  her, 
of  forgetting  her  in  your  enthusiasm 
for  a  notion  or  idea." 

"But  she  was  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects herself  at  first,  fully  as  much  as  I. 
It  was  her  enthusiasm  which  aroused 
mine." 

"  Poor  simple  innocent !  Are  you  so 
guileless  as  to  suppose  that  a  woman 
like  Mrs.  Sloane  is  content  to  have  a 
man  call  upon  her  once  or  twice  a  week 
simply  to  discuss  subjects?  I  grant 
you  that  she  is  interested  in  subjects, 
or  rather  that  she  interests  herself  in 
them,  but  they  are  by  themselves 
merely  so  many  husks  in  her  inten- 
tion. I  can  see  you,  Fred,  completely 
engrossed  in  the  consideration  of  some 
grand  problem  to  the  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  everything  else,  and  under  the 
goad  of  genuine  conviction  pouring  out 
a  torrent  of  speech  with  the  impetus 
of  a  steam  fire-engine  ;  I  can  see  you, 
dear,  I  can  see  you.  And  you  flattered 
yourself,  I  dare  say,  that  your  logic  was 
unanswerable  and  that  your  argument 
was  knocking  hers  into  a  cocked  hat, 
and  you  never  dreamed  for  one  moment 
of  the  cold  shower-bath  effect  which 
your  magnificent  harangue  was  having 
upon  her  sensibilities  and  hopes." 

"Hopes  of  what?" 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  Fred,  and 
don't  misunderstand  me.  Mrs.  Sloane 
is  a  woman  whose  good  name  is  above 
suspicion.  As  I  said  to  you  a  minute 
ago,  if  you  had  kissed  her  she  would 
have  screamed  and  been  mortally  of- 
fended ;  an  avowal  of  passion  would 
have  shocked  and  distressed  her  irre- 
parably, for  she  never  harbored  such  an 
expectation  in  her  life.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  admitting  you  to  her 
intimacy  she  had  definite  hopes  which 
you  have  failed  to  satisfy ;  hopes  of 
sympathy,  of  mutual  confidences  as  to 
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your  and  her  most  secret  and  personal 
affairs,  of  inducing  you  to  substitute 
lier  for  me  as  an  intellectual  companion 
so  far  as  was  compatible  with  entire 
respectability  ;  all  of  which  might  have 
been  extremely  harassing  for  poor  me 
had  you  not  been  the  delightful,  ob- 
tuse, true-to-your-own-dear-wifey  dar- 
ling that  you  are.  In  short,  Fred,  she 
asked  for  bread  and  you  gave  her  a 
stone." 

"  In  other  words,  she  expected  me  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  ?  " 

"  Call  it  '  sympathize  with  her  ; ' 
*  love  '  is  such  a  strenuous  term.  She 
expects  the  individuals  who  belong  to 
her  collection  to  be  sympathetic,  that's 
all.  She  and  her  husband,  though  they 
preserve  outward  appearances,  agreed 
to  disagree  long  ago,  as  everyone  knows  ; 
and  accordingly  she  is  lonely,  poor 
soul  (what  would  she  say  if  she  knew 
that  insignificant  little  I  had  ventured 
to  pity  her  !),  and  in  her  loneliness  she 
reaches  out  after  other  women's  hus- 
bands for  sympathy,  somewhat  as  the 
cuckoo  usurps  the  nests  and  sucks  the 
eggs  of  other  birds.  She's  a  sort  of 
social  cuckoo,  Fred,  but  of  the  most 
refined,  fastidious,  delicate  kind.  She 
would  be  incapable  of  creating  a  scan- 
dal in  the  heinous  sense  of  the  term, 
and  had  she  succeeded  in  getting  jou 
into  her  clutches  your  duties  would 
not  have  been  severe.  You  would  have 
been  expected  to  divine  that  she  was 
unhappy — she  would  have  given  you 
to  understand  it  in  a  variety  of  ways 
without  ever  condescending  to  tell  you 
so  in  express  words — and  to  imply  by 
your  manner  that  did  not  other  ties 
on  her  side  and  yours  forbid,  matters 
might  be  very  different.  You  would 
have  been  expected  to  hint  at  my  little 
failings  without  actually  mentioning 
them,  so  as  to  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  rhapsodize  exaltedly  on  the  stern- 
ness of  fate  and  the  pathos  of  disjoint- 
ed wedlock.  You  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  follow  her  moods — to  rejoice 
when  she  was  glad  and  to  be  lugubri- 
ous when  she  was  depressed  —  and  to 
be  at  her  beck  and  call  sufficiently  to 
be  willing  to  fill  places  at  the  last 
minute  at  her  dinner-parties  (by  which 
means  she  would  be  able  to  dispense 
with  my  society  excepting  on  the  one 


or  two  formal  occasions  in  every  year 
when  she  would  invite  us  both  to- 
gether), and  to  pass  examinations  on 
the  marked  passages  in  the  books  she 
lent  you.  And  in  return,  Fred,  she 
would  have  vouchsafed  you  on  every 
occasion  her  most  yearning  smile  and 
her  most  gracious  hand-pressure,  and 
she  would  never  have  wearied  of  hold- 
ing forth  to  you,  beside  her  dainty  tea- 
table  by  subdued  lamp-light,  upon  all 
the  osophies." 

"  Dearest,"  said  I,  as  Josephine,  hav- 
ing concluded  her  exposition,  regarded 
me  with  a  suspicion  of  mockery  in  her 
dark  eyes,  "  you  should  have  put  me  on 
my  guard  ;  you  should  not  have  sub- 
jected your  Frederick  to  such  untoward 
liabilities." 

"  So  I  did.  I  warned  you  at  the 
start  —  the  evening  she  gave  you  the 
rose-bud — that  she  would  be  proud  to 
add  you  to  her  collection.  But  what 
use  would  it  have  been  to  warn  you  ?  " 
Josephine  added,  eating  her  words  with 
the  sweet  complacency  peculiar  to  the 
female  logician  ;  "  you  would  not  have 
believed  me.  Have  you  forgotten  your 
haughty  refusal  to  subscribe  to  my 
proposition,  that  married  people  who 
love  each  other  cannot  expect  to  have 
a  very  good  time  in  society  ?  " 

"And  I  have  suffered  for  it,"  I  re- 
plied, meekly. 

"  We  have  both  of  us  suffered  in 
making  the  discovery ;  but  it  is  a  gen- 
uine discovery.  Hold  up  your  right 
hand,  Fred,  and  repeat  after  me  to 
show  that  you  are  thoroughly  contrite 
and  convinced  :  Married  people — who 
really  love  each  other  —  cannot  expect 
to  have — a  veiy  good  time  in  society." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  add  a  heart  -  felt  amen,  which  evi- 
dently suggested  to  Josephine  that  I 
had  derived  from  her  formula  hopes  of 
emancipation  beyond  her  purpose,  for 
she  hastened  to  add,  with  distinctness  : 

"  All  the  same,  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  invitations  now  and 
then  ;  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to 
baby  to  do  so.  And  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that,  having  once  and 
finally  dismissed  all  roseate  anticipa- 
tions and  made  up  our  minds  to  expect 
very  little,  we  shall  really  enjoy  our- 
selves tolerably  welL" 
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"  Just  as  people  who  have  lost  a  leg 
gradually  find  life  bearable  in  the  teeth 
of  being  obliged  to  hobble." 

"  AVhat  an  unpleasant  analogy,  Fred ! 
No,  dear,  I  expect  to  reap  my  enjoy- 
ment from  the  consciousness  of  how 
very  much  nicer  you  are  than  other 
men  and  from  being  glad  that  it  is  so." 


VI. 


Said  my  predecessor  in  ownership  of 
the  house  which  I  occupy,  as  we  were 
walking  away  from  the  registry,  just 
after  the  title  had  passed,  "  You  asked 
the  other  day  why  we  wished  to  move, 
and  I  told  you  we  needed  more  room. 
That  was  true  enough  ;  but  the  con- 
trolling reason  is  my  wife's  conviction 
that  we  shall  never  have  a  boy  so  long 
as  we  live  in  that  block.  She  began 
saying  so  when  our  fourth  girl  was 
born,  and  we  have  five  girls  now.  It 
is  a  girl  block.  We  have  lived  there 
eight  years,  and  during  all  that  time 
there  has  been  but  a  single  boy  baby 
born  in  it,  and  he  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  I  tell  my  wife,  by 
moving  we  can  only  have  another  girl 
at  the  worst,  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
change  may  break  the  succession.  But 
very  likely  you  prefer  girls." 

My  preferences  on  this  score  at  that 
period  were  very  vague,  yet,  in  spite 
of  my  freedom  from  superstitions  in 
general,  I  could  not  avoid  the  reflec- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
siderate of  my  vendor  to  mention  this 
flaw  in  the  title  before  the  papers  were 
passed,  if  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  do  so  at  all.  Accordingly,  when 
my  wife  divulged  to  me,  one  day  about 
a  year  later,  that  the  couple  in  ques- 
tion, who  were  living  in  an  adjacent 
street,  had  been  blessed  with  twins, 
and  girl  twins  at  that,  I  was  ungener- 
ous enough  to  wave  my  dinner  napkin 
around  my  head  and  to  chant  a  psean. 

"  Perhaps  that  will  remove  the  spell 
from  our  block,"  said  Josephine,  yearn- 
ingly. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  I  answered,  snatch- 
ing at  the  suggestion,  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  by  reason  doubtless  of  the  very 
fact  that  ours  was  said  to  be  a  girl 
block,  we  had  both  set  our  hearts  on 


having  a  boy.  And  although  the  ap- 
palling character  of  our  predecessor's 
statistics  had  been  somewhat  modified 
by  the  discovery  that  of  the  twenty 
houses  in  our  row  several  were  oc- 
cupied by  old  maids,  and  one  by  an 
elderly  single  gentleman,  and  several 
more  by  people  who  had  no  children  at 
all,  and  at  least  four  by  couples  whose 
children  were  too  old  to  have  been  born 
within  the  specified  eight  years,  the 
most  searching  investigation  on  the 
part  of  Josephine  had  failed  to  invali- 
date his  testimony  regarding  the  gen- 
der in  the  households  where  there  had 
been  births.  As  a  consequence  she  had 
confided  to  me  more  than  once  that  she 
felt  in  her  bones  it  would  be  a  girl, 
and,  though  I  wore  a  confident  front  in 
her  presence,  the  serenity  of  my  brow 
could  not  always  dispel  the  haunting 
recollection  that  I  had  seen  men  at  the 
club  lose  a  dozen  games  of  whist  run- 
ning by  obstinately  sticking  to  the  same 
seat.  Analogously,  was  it  not  highly 
probable  that  by  braving  destiny  I  had 
entailed  upon  myself  a  long  line  of 
daughters  ? 

The  birth  of  little  Fred  in  the  teeth 
of  local  tradition  and  parental  forebod- 
ing was  followed  at  a  comparatively 
short  period  by  the  arrival  of  another 
son,  whose  angelic  presence  —  such  is 
the  contrariness  of  human  nature  — 
evoked  from  his  mother,  after  she  and 
he  were  comfortably  out  of  the  woods, 
an  insinuation  to  the  eifect  that  there 
might  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

"You  mustn't  think  for  an  instant 
that  I  would  wish  baby  to  be  other 
than  the  sweet  little  cherub  he  is" — 
these  were  her  exact  words  —  "  but  if 
we  should  ever  have  another,  Fred,  I 
do  hope  it  will  be  a  girl." 

"  If  we  should  have  another  !  "  The 
tentativeness  (as  the  novelists  say)  of 
the  expression  betrayed  that  even  Jo- 
sephine, with  all  her  eagerness  for  a 
daughter,  was  not  without  some  qualms 
on  the  score  of  adding  to  our  joint 
parental  burdens.  It  is  a  common 
device,  both  among  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do  and  those  whose  mission 
it  is  to  stimulate  thrifty  instincts  in 
the  young,  to  call  attention  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  total  of  pennies  which  re- 
sults from  beginning  with  a  penny,  and 
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then  doubling  the  penny,  and  after 
multijilying  the  product  by  two  to  con- 
tinue doubling  the  successive  multi- 
plications once  a  day  for  a  calendar 
month.  The  product  is  in  the  millions, 
if  not  billions.  While  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  responsibilities  and  expenses 
of  the  modern  parent  mount  upward 
with  quite  the  same  fatal  facility  as  in 
the  case  of  the  i:)ennies  (let  the  unmer- 
cenary  or  merely  arithmetical  substi- 
tute horse-shoe  nails),  there  is  certainly 
considerable  analogy  between  the  two 
processes.  Leaving  aside  as  too  path- 
ological for  mention  the  circumstance, 
including  a  monthly  nurse  at  ever  so 
much  a  minute  and  meals  by  herself, 
which  attends  the  ushering  into  exist- 
ence of  each  successive  little  stranger, 
the  modern  paterfamilias  may  be  said 
to  lay  the  apex  stone  of  his  inverted 
pyramid  by  the  purchase  of  a  baby- 
carriage — to  be  relined  and  refurbished 
for  each  new  -  comer.  And  then,  O  ye 
gods  !  mark  how  the  pyramid  mounts 
and  spreads  !  From  the  baby- wagon  to 
the  rattle  and  the  woolly  horse  ;  from 
the  woolly  horse  to  the  balloon,  the  tri- 
cycle (or  a  doll  which  will  shut  her 
eyes),  and  two  extra  quarts  of  milk 
daily ;  from  extra  quarts  of  milk  dail}^  to 
extra  chops  and  eggs  daily,  boots  and 
shoes,  the  kindergarten,  rabbits,  and 
puzzling  interrogatories  to  be  answered 
concerning  the  Infinite  ;  from  puzzling 
interrogatories  to  the  safety  (?)  bicj'cle 
(or  a  doll  which  will  talk),  manual  train- 
ing in  carpentry,  the  dancing  academy, 
and  patent  -  leather  pumps,  plates  for 
the  teeth,  the  whooping-cough,  a  mini- 
ature steam  -  engine  (or  a  doll's  house 
which  is  broader  than  the  door  -  sill), 
and  a  detective  camera  ;  from  a  detec- 
tive camera — prithee,  is  it  not  a  goodly 
pile  already  ?  And  yet  its  proportions 
are  still  but  a  tithe  of  what  will  follow. 
Upward  and  ever  broadening  mounts 
your  pyramid  until  its  surface  rivals 
in  magnificent  area  that  famous  hat 
of  the  Quangle  Wangle  Quee  of  Leer's 
ditty : 

"  For  his  liat  was  one  liundred  and  two  feet 
wide, 
With  ribbons  and  bibbons  on  every  side, 
And  bells  and  buttons  and  loops  and  lace, 
So  that  nobody  ever  could  see  the  face 
Of  the  Quangle  Waugle  Quee  !  " 


Verily  the  married  man  of  to  -  day 
w4th  a  rising  family  becomes  frightened 
if  he  allows  himself  to  ponder  the  situ- 
ation. He  lies  awake  at  night  and  is 
disposed  to  ofier  a  chair  to  every  life- 
insurance  agent  who  intrudes  upon  his 
privacy.  And,  as  Josephine  often  says, 
the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  really  notliing 
to  be  done  about  it.  Would  you  have 
the  children  wear  the  same  thin  flannels 
all  the  year  round?  Do  you  relish  the 
idea  of  seeing  little  Fred  arrive  at  man's 
estate  with  crooked  front  teeth,  when 
by  the  outlay  of  a  few  paltry  dollars  at 
the  present  time  they  can  be  made  reg- 
ular as  a  palisade?  Are  the  sons  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  to  be  sent  to  a 
summer  school  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
ours  made  to  breathe  sea-air  all  the  year 
round?  Is  little  Josephine  to  go  with- 
out a  kodak  w4ien  her  dearest  friend, 
Polly  Dolly  Adeline,  is  pressing  the 
button,  from  morning  until  night  ?  As- 
suredly not.  Against  luxuries  we  turn 
a  stony  countenance ;  but  who  will  deny 
that  warm  underwear,  regular  front 
teeth,  occasional  change  of  atmosphere, 
and  development  of  the  artistic  instincts 
are  not  necessaries  which  parents  are 
bound  to  provide  for  their  offspring  ? 

When  destin}-  finally  matched  our  two 
boys  with  a  sister  apiece  —  not  t^-ins, 
thank  jou — discussion  between  us  as  to 
wiiether  sons  or  daughters  are  more  to 
be  desired  became  in  a  certain  sense  fu- 
tile for  Josephine  and  me  ;  and  yet  the 
theme  is  one  which  crops  up  between 
us  with  tolerable  frequency  from  the 
very  reason  that  we  are  confronted  by 
both  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

"I  don't  think  I  should  have  had  any 
l^articular  preference  at  the  beginning 
for  a  boy  rather  than  a  girl  but  for  that 
horrid  man,"  said  Josephine,  on  one  oc- 
casion. "Of  course  when  he  tried  to 
make  out  that  this  was  a  girl  street,  I 
became  just  crazy  for  a  son.  Perhaps  it 
2,s  rather  more  satisfactory  on  the  whole 
to  have  a  boy  at  the  head  of  the  family  ; 
he  is  impressed  early  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  that  he  must  look 
after  his  sisters  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
However,  it  doesn't  matter  very  much 
which  comes  first,  provided  you  have 
both.  But  if  you  could  only  have  one 
kind  and  you  had  to  choose  which — for- 
tunately it  is  decided  for  us — I  should 
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find  frightful  difficulty  in  making  up 
my  mind.  For  your  sake,  Fred,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  choose  a  boy.  I  know  it 
is  popularly  asserted  that  fathers  are 
fonder  of  their  daughters  than  their 
sons  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly 
every  man  has  a  sneaking  vanity  to  pre- 
serve the  family  name  from  dying  out, 
which  would  determine  him  if  it  came 
to  a  choice." 

"It  might  be  preferable  to  have  the 
family  name  die  out  rather  than  to  see 
it  dragged  in  the  dust.  There  is  always 
that  risk  with  sons,"  I  answered,  with 
sententious  gravity.  "In  our  walk  of 
life  a  girl  cannot  readily  misbehave  her- 
self to  any  appreciable  extent." 

"  You  would  not,  however,  allow  any- 
one else  to  suggest  the  possibility  that 
your  boys  could  turn  out  badly,"  said 
Josephine.  "  On  the  contrary,  although 
you  have  never  said  so  in  precise  terms, 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  disappointed  in 
your  heart  of  hearts  if  one,  or  both  of 
them,  does  not  prove  very  remarkable — 
a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Darwin,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

"  Eather  than  see  a  son  of  mine  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States "  I  began, 

diverted  from  our  theme  by  the  invo- 
cation of  the  standard  spectral  hope 
which  is  used  to  prod  the  imagination 
of  every  youth  in  the  country  ;  but  Jo- 
sephine interrupted  the  ancestral  curse 
trembling  on  my  lips  by  remarking,  suc- 
cinctly : 

"  Nonsense.  You  don't  believe  a  word 
you  are  going  to  say,  Fred."  She  con- 
tinued, with  a  reflective  air,  "I  admit 
that  girls  are  not  liable  to  fail  in  busi- 
ness, or  forge,  or  drink  more  wine  than 
is  good  for  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  can  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but 
what  is  there  more  pitiable  than  a  de- 
cayed gentlewoman  ?  It  is  all  very  well 
to  consider  the  enlarged  sphere  for  fem- 
inine activity,  and  try  to  comfort  one's- 
self  by  the  thought  that  they  can  be 
hospital  nurses,  or  amanuenses,  or  re- 
porters, or  doctors,  or  even  theatrical 
managers — I  am  confident  that  my  girls 
would  shine  in  any  of  these  capacities 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary — but  I, 
for  one,  can't  persuade  myself  that  they 
are  intended  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
am  morally  certain  that  you  men  will  see 
that  they  do  not  grow  rich  and  famous 


too  rapidly  in  the  work  to  which  they 
are  called.  It  may  be  that  my  great- 
great-granddaughter  will  be  President 
— not  'lady'  President,  if  you  please — of 
the  United  States.  But  that  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  in  the  meantime  I  should 
prefer  to  have  my  daughters  and  their 
daughters  protected  by  a  bulwark  of 
railroad  shares  from  the  cold  world  of 
comj)etition  in  manual  or  mental  la- 
bor. Decayed  gentlewomen  were  pitiful 
enough  when  they  were  able  to  eke  out 
their  livelihood  by  putting  up  peaches 
and  plums  and  strawberries ;  but  now 
that  preserves — and  really  just  as  good 
preserves — are  put  up  at  factories  by  the 
wholesale,  they  must  starve  if  they  stay 
at  home.  Oh,  Fred,  I  sometimes  think 
that  you  ought  to  alter  your  will  so  as 
to  leave  everything  to  the  two  girls  ; 
but  then  I  recollect  how  important  it 
is  also  that  boys  should  have  a  little 
something,  so  that  they  need  not  sacri- 
fice their  natural  gifts  and  tastes  to 
the  exigencies  of  bread  and  butter.  A 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year  might  be 
the  determining  factor  which  would  en- 
able one  of  them  to  become  the  second 
Michael  Angelo  or  DarAvin  of  your  fan- 
cy, instead  of  a  humdrum  bank  presi- 
dent, or  lawyer,  or  doctor." 

Although  I,  for  one,  have  not  quite 
such  inflated  notions  regarding  the 
evolution  of  my  sons  as  my  wife  would 
make  out,  nevertheless  the  married 
man  who  has  renounced  delusions  on 
his  own  account  feels  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  imagination  to  some  extent 
on  the  subject  of  his  offspring.  Not 
merely  the  married  man,  but  the  mar- 
ried woman  also.  Whatever  Josephine 
may  asseverate  to  the  contrary,  I  am 
confident  that  she  cherishes  quite  as 
ardent  hopes  as  I  on  the  score  both  of 
her  boys  and  of  her  girls.  We  may  be 
a  pair  of  fools,  but  we  cannot  avoid  a 
secret  coiiviction  that  little  Fred  has  a 
remarkable  head  and  brow  which  sug- 
gest the  contour  of  a  Webster,  and  that 
our  second  daughter  is  likely  to  take 
drawing-rooms  by  storm  if  her  features 
preserve  their  present  exquisite  reg- 
ularity until  maidenhood.  Then  take 
our  younger  boy.  I  admit  that  he  has 
neither  the  masterly  physiognomy  nor 
the  commanding  aspect  of  his  brother, 
but  it  is  from  just  such  habits  of  ab- 
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sorbing  industry  and  from  just  such 
original  traits  that  the  capacity  of  a — 
a — well,  call  it  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a 
Darwin  and  be  done  with  it — is  devel- 
oped. Then  again  there  is  our  elder 
daughter.  She  could  not  be  called 
handsome  to  -  day  perhaps,  but  those 
who  deem  her  plain  and  say  that  she  is 
all  legs  and  arms  may  well  afford  to 
bear  in  mind  the  story  of  the  Ugly 
Duckling  which  from  being  the  butt  of 
the  barn-yard  proved  to  be  a  swan. 
And  even  if  she  fail  to  be  strictly  beau- 
tiful, a  girl  with  her  serene  intelligence 
and  vitalizing  enthusiasm  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  make  her  mark  in  this  era  of 
feminine  progression. 

When  comparing  mine  with  other 
children  I  freely  confess  to  a  sensation 
of  pride,  which  Josephine  has  assured 
me  is  common  to  parents  in  general. 
She  declares  that  our  opposite  neighbor, 
who  has  seven  girls— a  listless,  lanky  set 
— is  not  a  whit  less  proud  of  his  prog- 
eny than  I  of  mine.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  this  to  be  the  case  until  I  hap- 
pened to  condole  with  him  one  day, 
when  we  were  walking  down  -  town  to- 
gether, on  the  size  of  his  family  and  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  no  sons.  To 
my  astonishment  he  replied  : 

"  Bless  your  heart !  I  wouldn't  part 
with  one  of  them.  And  between  you 
and  me  and  the  post,  my  dear  sir,  there 
are  not  seven  other  girls  their  peers  in 
the  entire  country.  Boys?  If  I  had 
a  son  I  should  live  in  constant  dread 
that  he  would  blow  his  head  off  or  be 
drowned  while  he  was  growing  up,  and 
when  he  was  grown  up  that  he  would 
go  to  the  demnition  bow-wow^s.  Boys  ? 
No,  thank  you,  neighbor." 

Two  or  three  rebuffs  of  this  kind 
have  inclined  me  to  believe  that  what- 
ever the  predilections  of  parents  be- 
forehand, they  accept  the  inevitable 
with  a  fortitude  which  soon  becomes 
fond  devotion  to  their  fate.  I  have 
rarely  seen  seven  less  attractive  girls  ; 
yet  when  I  say  so  to  Josephine  she  is 
apt  to  taunt  me  with  the  insinuation 
that  our  friend  across  the  w^ay  proba- 
bly entertains  similar  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  darlings. 

"  But  in  the  first  place,  my  dear,"  I 
murmured,  "we  have  four,  two  boys 
and  tw^o  girls — an  ideal  combination — 
Vol.  XI.— 45 


and  he  has  seven  long,  lanky  girls,  and 
no  boys  at  all." 

"He  has  told  you  plainly  that  he 
would  not  part  with  one  of  them  for 
the  world,  and  that  he  abhors  the  sight 
of  a  boy,  and  he  is  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest in  what  he  says." 

"Surely,  Josephine,  you  don't  main- 
tain that  there  is  any  comparison  in 
point  of  looks,  manners,  or  brains  be- 
tween our  children  and  his  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  Fred.  You  know 
my  opinion  regarding  those  girls  per- 
fectly well  ;  but  you  can't  blame  him, 
poor  man,  for  not  seeing  that  they  are 
an  unattractive,  homely  set  any  more 
than  people  would  be  disposed  to  blame 
you  because  you  are  convinced  that  lit- 
tle Fred  will  some  day  set  the  world 
afire." 

"But  he  is  likely  to;  or — er — if  not 
to  set  it  afire  exactly,  to " 

"  Of  course  he  will,  the  darling ! " 
broke  in  my  wife,  with  a  bubbling  laugh. 
"You  are  too  delicious  for  anything, 
Fred.  You  insist  not  only  that  your 
geese  are  all  swans,  but  you  expect  the 
world  to  agree  with  you.  Now  I  am 
just  as  confident  as  you  that  our  chil- 
dren are  remarkable,  and  no  amount 
of  argument  could  abate  a  jot  or  tit- 
tle my  faith  in  their  future  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  have  not  the  hardihood  to 
demand  that  other  people  should  take 
the  same  view.  You  are  a  veritable 
parental  ostrich,  Fred  ;  quite  as  com- 
plete a  one  as  your  friend  across  the 
street,  who  is  very  likely  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  priding  himself  on  the  fact 
that  none  of  his  seven  have  red  hair, 
and  pitying  us  because  David  and  Josie 
have  conspicuously  goiy  locks." 

"  Pooh  !  "  I  answered,  stifily.  "  Josie's 
hair  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  auburn  ;  any 
one  of  his  girls  might  be  j^roud  to  have 
hair  like  it.  And  as  for  David's,  it  is  a 
good,  honest  color,  if  it  is  red." 

"  There  you  go  again,  my  dear.  So 
are  blue  and  green  honest  colors,  and 
yet  you  could  scarcely  call " 

"  Pshaw!"  I  interrupted,  vdi\i  a  slight- 
ly irritated  air.  Even  Josephine  has  a 
way  of  arguing  at  times  which  is  decid- 
edly nettlesome. 

Faults?  Imperfections?  There  are 
days  when  the  most  completely  infatu- 
ated father  looks  gloomily  askance  at 
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his  offspring ;  when  it  seems  to  him 
that  their  disadvantageous  points  stick 
out  so  prominently  as  to  overshadow 
their  attractions,  and  he  almost  wishes 
they  had  never  been  born.  A  cold  in 
the  head,  an  unbecoming  costume,  or 
nothing  at  all  will  transform  my  name- 
sake into  a  stolid-looking  little  ruffian 
whom  I  find  difficulty  in  recognizing  ; 
and  as  Josephine  says,  the  children  are 
sure  to  look  their  worst  when  you  wish 
them  to  look  their  best  She  declares 
that  I  always  select  the  most  unpro- 
pitious  times  for  exhibiting  them  ;  for 
instance,  just  after  they  have  finished 
supper  or  been  on  their  hands  and 
knees  in  the  nursery  all  the  afternoon, 
and  she  is  disj)osed  to  rate  me  for  ex- 
hibiting them  at  any  time  on  the  ground 
that  nine  people  out  of  ten  who  come  to 
the  house  would  prefer  not  to  see  them. 
However  this  may  be,  I  have  noticed 
that,  whereas  they  will  be  excruciatingly 
polite  to  any  chance  person  who  happens 
m,  they  seem  to  take  a  fiendish  satisfac- 
tion in  ignoring  or  merely  grunting  at 
your  bosom  friend  or  the  judge  of  the 
Su2:)reme  Court  whom  you  have  asked 
to  dinner.  And  if,  by  some  happy  freak, 
they  acquit  themselves  creditably  so  far 
as  manners  are  concerned,  is  not  one  in- 
variably tempted  to  apologize  for  little 
Fred's  suddenly  developed  squint  or 
"Winona's  unusual  lack  of  color  ? 

It  is  on  the  occasions  when  the  chil- 
dren are  looking  and  behaving  their 
worst  that  visitors  are  most  apt  to  call 
attention  to  their  resemblance  either  to 
mv  wife  or  me.  However  much  you  may 
inwardl}^  resent  such  an  imj)utation  at 
the  moment,  it  is  not  easy  in  these 
days,  when  the  law  of  heredity  is  on 
everyone's  lips,  to  escape  noting  with 
considerable  horror,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  reproduction  of  your  own  or  your 
mother-in-law's  peculiarities.  AVhen 
Josephine  says  that  little  Fred  will  not 
sit  up  straight  at  table  because  he  in- 


herits my  rooted  tendency  to  sprawl,  I 
am  apt  to  reply,  if  in  a  pesky  mood,  that 
David  gets  his  red  hair  from  his  mater- 
nal great-grandmother.  In  this  matter 
of  inherited  traits,  be  it  said,  a  man  can 
bear  with  far  more  complacency  the  re- 
appearance of  his  own  ancestral  fail- 
ings than  those  which  appertain  to  his 
wife's  family  tree.  Though  there  may  be 
room  for  argument  as  to  whether  little 
Fred's  furious  temper  (he  had  a  way 
when  small  of  lying  on  his  back  and 
kicking  at  the  least  provocation)  was 
transmitted  through  Josephine's  blood 
or  mine,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  our  eldest  daughter  derives  her 
double  chin  from  the  old  lady,  my  wife's 
great  aunt,  whose  j^ortrait  in  a  turban 
hangs  in  our  dining  -  room.  If  it  be 
tolerably  dispiriting  to  note  one's  own 
foibles  coming  to  light  in  the  second 
generation,  it  is  far  more  so  to  en- 
counter idiosyncrasies  with  which  you 
have  no  association,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  you  keep  no  tender  spot  in 
your  heart.  I  have  a  fellow  sympathy 
with  little  Fred's  tendency  to  sprawl, 
and  his  disinclination  to  get  up  in  time 
for  breakfast ;  but  I  tell  Josephine,  when 
she  accounts  for  Winona's  abhorrence 
of  oysters  by  the  tradition  that  two  of 
her  own  aunts  could  not  abide  shell-fish 
in  any  form,  that  they  were  a  precious 
pair  of  donkeys. 

"If  they  were  your  aunts,  though," 
said  Josephine  to  me  one  day  with  some 
warmth,  "you  would  think  it  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  just  as  you 
always  grandiloquently  describe  your 
ancestor  who  used  to  execute  people  as 
*the  sheriff  of  the  county,'  whereas,  if 
he  had  been  mine,  you  would  be  sure 
to  speak  of  him  as  a  common  hang- 
man." 

There  are  occasions  when  Josephine 
betrays  a  degree  of  excitement  dispro- 
portionate to  the  necessities  of  the  sit- 
uation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   NEW   PARKS   OF  THE   CITY   OF   NEW  YORK. 

By  E.  S.  Nadal. 


N  April,  1883,  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  select 
one  or  more  parks  beyond 
the  Harlem  River.  This 
commission  was  duly  ap- 
pointed, and  they  marked 
out  the  sites  of  the  three 
large  parks — Pelham,  Bronx,  and  Van 
Cortlandt — and  of  the  three  little  ones — 
Crotona,  Claremont,  and  St.  Mary's. 
[See  Map  of  Parks,  page  453.]  In  June, 
1884,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  giv- 
ing possession  of  these  parks  to  the  city 
of  New  York  and  directing  the  Supreme 
Court  to  appoint  a  commission  to  ap- 
praise the  lands.  This  was  done,  and 
the  lands  became  the  property  of  the 
city  at  a  cost  of  about  $9,000,000.* 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the 
measure.  It  was  claimed  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  parks  would  be  a  heavy  ex- 
pense to  the  city,  and  that  the  money 
was  needed  for  other  objects.  Certain 
legal  and  constitutional  objections  were 
urged  against  the  scheme.  One  was 
as  follows  :  By  the  constitution  of  the 
State  a  city  cannot  issue  bonds  to  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its  total 
assessable  real  estate.  The  value  of  the 
total  assessable  real  estate  in  1885  was 
estimated  at  $1,203,491,065.  The  gross 
debt,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  city  at  that 
time  was  $131,601,103.  If  the  parks 
were  to  cost  $10,000,000,  and  bonds  to 
that  amount  were  to  be  issued,  the  city 
debt  would  be  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  total  assessable  real  estate.  But 
of  this  gross  debt  more  than  $38,000,000 
were  city  bonds,  which  had  been  bought 
up  and  paid  for,  and  which  were  part  of 

*  The  area  of  the  districts  acquired  is  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park 1,069  65.100 

Bronx  Park 053 

Pelham  Bay  Park 1,740 

Crotona  Park 135  34.100 

St.  Mary's  Park 25  35.100 

Claremont  Park 38    5.100 

Mosholu  Parkway SO 

Bronx  and  Pelham  Parkway 90 

Crotona  Parkway 12 


Total 3,848  39.100 


the  Sinking  Fund.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals took  the  side  of  the  friends  of  the 
i^arks,  and  decided  that  a  debt  once 
paid  has  no  existence,  and  that  the  true 
debt  of  the  city  was  its  net  debt.  The 
actual  debt  of  the  city  was  therefore 
something  over  $93,000,000,  which  left 
an  abundant  margin  for  a  sufficient  in- 
crease of  the  indebtedness  to  pay  for 
the  new  parks. 

Another  objection  was  this  :  One  of 
the  proposed  parks  lay  outside  the  city 
limits.  The  act  of  the  Legislature  em- 
powered the  city  of  New  York  to  con- 
demn and  take  possession  of  property 
in  Westchester  County.  It  was  alleged 
that  Westchester  County  was  as  much 
outside  of  the  control  of  New  York  City 
as  Erie  County,  and  that  the  Legisla- 
ture could  not  confer  upon  the  city  of 
New  York  the  right  to  condemn  and 
take  possession  of  property  outside  of  its 
own  limits.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  against  this  plea,  and 
the  act  of  1884  was  maintained  intact. 

To  the  objection  that  the  money  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  the  new  parks 
was  needed  for  other  objects,  it  was  an- 
swered that  the  acquisition  by  the  city 
of  the  parks  would  raise  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  their  neighborhood,  and  that 
the  city  would  profit  by  the  increased 
taxable  value  of  the  property.  This  was 
shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  regard 
to  Central  Park.  That  park  was  bought 
in  1856.  It  extended  from  Fifty-ninth 
Street  to  106th  Street.  The  part  ex- 
tending from  106th  Street  to  110th 
Street,  which  was  the  creation  of  Mr. 
Andrew  H.  Green,  was  obtained  in  1859. 
From  the  increased  taxable  value  of  the 
property  near  the  park,  the  city  was 
able  to  pay  both  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  Park  bonds,  and  to  have 
$17,000,000  over.  This  property  in- 
creased in  value  thirteen  times  between 
1856  and  1881.  Of  course  this  rapid 
rise  was  due  in  part  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  New  York  and  the  increase  of 
population  ;  but  the  Park  no  doubt 
had  a  great  effect  upon  it. 
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But  the  friends  of  the  new  parks 
were  able  to  adduce  the  experience  of 
other  cities  in  support  of  their  beUef 
that  parks  would  be  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  the  South  Park 
Commission  of  Chicago  wrote  that  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  location  of  parks 
was  to  "double  and  quadruple  property." 
The  Boston  Commission  wrote  that  the 
"  Back  Bay  Park  is  not  a  tax  upon  the 
city  at  large,  but  the  increased  taxes 
from  the  surrounding  property  pay  its 
cost."  Other  towns  have  had  the  same 
experience.  The  expectation  of  the 
friends  of  the  new  parks  has  been  re- 
aHzed.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  prop- 
erty the  ratio  of  taxation  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  these  parks  has  risen. 

The  Commission  for  selecting  the 
parks  consisted  of  Luther  R.  Marsh, 
President ;  Waldo  Hutchins,  Louis  Fitz- 
gerald, Charles  L.  Tiffany,  George  W. 
McLean,  Thomas  J.  Crombie,  William 
W.  Niles,  and  John  Mullaly,  Secretary — 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  been  active  and 
conspicuous  in  the  movement  from  the 
beginning.  The  press  gave  very  effec- 
tive assistance.  That  the  measure  was 
ultimately  carried  through  was  due 
largely  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Mullaly. 

The  region  of  country  in  which  the 
new  parks  lie  has  a  history  worthy  to 
be  briefly  recalled.  The  land  comprised 
in  Pelham  Park  was  originally  the  prop- 
erty of  the  family  of  Pell.  Thomas  Pell, 
of  Connecticut,  obtained  a  grant  of  land 
in  this  neighborhood  from  the  Indians 
in  1664.  Pell  had  obtained  license  to 
make  the  purchase  from  the  authorities 
of  Connecticut,  but  this  region  of  coun- 
try was  in  dispute  between  the  Connec- 
ticut English  and  the  Dutch  of  the  New 
Netherlands.  And  the  Dutch  do  not 
appear  to  have  acknowledged  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Thomas  Pell.  When  the 
English  got  possession  of  New  York, 
Pell's  purchase  was  confirmed.  Thomas 
Pell  died  in  1669,  and  was  buried  in 
Fairfield,  Conn.  He  willed  his  property 
to  his  nephew,  John  Pell,  in  England, 
the  only  son  of  his  only  brother,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Pell.  This  John  Pell, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in 
his  yacht  off  City  Island  in  1702,  was 
succeeded  by  his   son  Thomas,  whose 


descendants  were  proprietors  of  Pelham 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Joseph  Pell,  the  foui'th  and  the  last 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  as  he  was  styled, 
died  in  1776.  There  are  many  descend- 
ants of  this  family. 

But  there  had  been  before  Pell  an- 
other proprietor.  This  was  Ann  Hutch- 
inson, who  in  1642  had,  with  her  family, 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  settled  down  in  this  dangerous 
and  solitary  place.  Here  she  and  her 
family  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  ;  a 
young  daughter  alone  escaped,  who  was 
carried  off.  Her  old  Puritan  acquaint- 
ances appear  to  have  taken  her  melan- 
choly death  as  evidence  of  the  Divine 
anger  at  the  woman's  heresies.  One  of 
them,  remarking  that  such  outrages  by 
the  Indians  were  rare,  says :  "  God's 
hand  is  the  more  apparently  seen  herein 
to  pick  out  this  woful  woman  to  make 
her  and  those  belonging  to  her  an  un- 
heard-of heavy  example  of  their  cruelty 
above  others."  The  stream  south  of  the 
park  is  called  Hutchinson  Brook,  after 
Ann  Hutchinson.  It  was  formerly  called 
Black  Dog  Brook. 

Bronx  Park  is,  of  course,  named  after 
the  river.  The  Bronx  River  was  named 
after  a  settler,  Jonas  Bronk,  who  resided 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  probable 
that  he  built  a  mill  and  laid  out  a  farm, 
as  early  as  1639,  about  three  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Bronx,  and  just  oppo- 
site the  village  of  West  Farms.  Here 
was  situated  the  Lydig  property.  Mr. 
Lydig's  house  is  no  longer  standing. 
The  property  of  Mr.  Lorillard  in  the 
park  has  upon  it  a  substantial  and  hand- 
some house. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park  is  so  named  be- 
cause it  includes  the  property  belonging 
to  the  family  of  that  name.  A  house 
built  by  this  family  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  is  standing,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  preserved.  The  house  was 
for  a  time  Washington's  head-quarters, 
but  was  for  a  much  longer  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  and  the  Hes- 
sians. This  property  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  another  Van  Cortlandt  prop- 
erty, which  is  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt, 
in  the  northern  end  of  Westchester 
County.  The  ancestor  of  the  Van  Cort- 
landts  was  attached  to  the  military  ser- 
vice of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
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Treaty  Oak,   on  the   Pell   Place,    Pclham   Bay  Paik. 


and  came  to  New  York  in  1637.  He 
remained  in  New  York  and  became  one 
of  the  most  considerable  and  prosper- 
ous men  of  the  town.  His  property  in 
Westchester  County  he  obtained  from 
the  Indians,  and  he  was  conlirmed  in 
Vol.  XI.— 46 


possession  of  this  by  the  English,  when 
the  New  Netherlands  became  a  province 
of  the  British  crown.  The  English  made 
the  property  into  a  manor,  of  which  the 
Van  Cortlandts  had  the  lordship.  The 
lords  of  Cortlandt  had  the  privilege  of 
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sending  a  representative  to  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  and  the  manor  was  held 
by  a  feudal  tenure,  for  which  the  rent  of 
forty  shillings  was  paid  annually  to  the 
crown  on  the  feast-day  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, The  proj^erty  now  composing  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  was  originally  in  the 
possession  of  Jacobus  van  Cortlandt, 
and  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  his 
descendants  down  to  the  time  of  its 
purchase  by  the  city.  The  late  pro- 
prietors, however,  were  descendants 
through  the  female  line,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Van  Cortlandt. 
The  house  just  referred  to  was  built  in 
1748  by  Frederick  van  Cortlandt,  who 
refers  to  it  in  his  will,  written  in  1749, 
as  "the  large  stone  dwelling-house 
which    I    am    about    finishing."     Two 


Of  the  occurrences  which  took  place 
during  the  Kevolution  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  new  parks,  per- 
haj^s  the  most  important  were  the  bat- 
tle at  Pelham  Neck  and  the  manoeuvres 
which  preceded  Washington's  move- 
ment on  Yorktown.  The  battle  at  Pel- 
ham  Neck  took  place  on  October  18, 
1777.  In  this  fight  the  British  much  out- 
numbered the  Americans.  The  British 
force  of  about  four  thousand  was  the 
advance  guard  of  the  army  of  General 
Howe,  whose  brother.  Admiral  Howe, 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Sound.  The 
British  troojDS  landed  at  Throgg's  Neck 
and  were  on  their  way  nortlnvard  to 
New  Rochelle.  A  body  of  some  eight 
hundred  xlmericans  opposed  them. 
This  little  force  was  disposed  in  detach- 


Stinnard  House,    Pelham   Bay  Park. 


eagles  surmounted  the  posts  of  an  old 
gateway,  which  are  said  in  Bolton's  "  His- 
tory of  Westchester  "  to  have  been  spoils 
taken  from  a  Spanish  privateer,  and 
presented  to  the  house  by  a  British  ad- 
miral. These  eagles  have  disappeared 
since  the  sale  to  the  city. 


ments  behind  successive  stone  walls. 
The  British,  who  were  not  expecting  re- 
sistance, advanced  and  were  fired  uj^on 
with  considerable  effect  b}-  the  ambus- 
cade behind  the  first  stone  Avail.  The 
detachment  then  fell  back  upon  that  at 
the  second  stone  wall,  where  the  British, 
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who  had  expected  no  further  resistance,  vaults  the  records  of  the  cit}',  for  fear 

were  received  by  a  still  more  disastrous  of  their  seizure  and  destruction  by  the 

fire.     The  manoeuvre  was  re-peated  sev-  British.     In    connection     with     Bronx 

eral  times,  with  the  result  that  the  Brit-  Park,   people,  in   looking   at    the   Httle 

ish  loss  was  very  heavy,  being  said  to  be  stream,  will  be  sure  to  recall  the  fami- 


Summer  House,    Ellis  Place  on  the  Sound,    Pelham   Bay  Park. 


as  high  as  a  thousand  men,  while  that 
of  the  Americans  was  only  twelve.  The 
British  force  was  moving  northward  in 
the  direction  of  White  Plains,  at  wliich 
place,  a  few  days  later,  they  gave  the  pa- 
triots one  of  those  drubbings,  the  story 
of  which  is  so  depressing  to  the  Ameri- 
can school- boy. 

It  was  upon  the  ground  near  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  that  Washington,  by 
his  manoeuvres,  deceived  the  British  at 
New  York  as  to  his  intended  movement 
upon  Yorktown.  Vault  Hill,  upon 
which  it  is  related  Washington  lighted 
camp-tires  and  ostentatiously  displayed 
a  few  troops  while  the  great  body  of  his 
forces  were  on  the  march  southward,  is 
in  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  Vault  Hill  was 
so  named  because  it  was  the  buryiug- 
ground  of  the  Van  Cortlandts.  The 
vaults  of  this  cemetery  served  a  curious 
purpose  in  1776  ;  Augustus  van  Cort- 
landt, who  at  that  time  held  the  office 
of  clerk  of  New  York,  secreted  in  tiiese 


liar    tradition    about    the   British    fleet 
which  was  ordered  to  sail  up  that  river. 

The  old  houses  which  have  been 
bought  with  the  parks,  and  which  will  be 
left  standing,  recall  a  social  life  which 
has  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  leading 
Dutch  and  English  families  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  had,  down 
to  near  the  middle  of  this  century,  very 
much  the  position  of  small  noblesse. 
Singularly  little  remains  by  which  jDeo- 
ple  of  the  present  day  can  tell  just  what 
kind  of  j^eople  they  were  and  what  sort 
of  life  they  led.  Very  little  in  the  way  of 
novels  or  sketches  exist  to  give  an  idea 
of  that  society.  But  little  correspond- 
ence of  the  period  has  been  jniblished. 
The  life  led  must  have  been  a  curious 
compromise  betAveen  diverse  and  iu con- 
gruous elements.  Many  of  these  people 
bad  all  the  essentials  of  refined  life — 
education,  cc^npetence,  and  traditions 
extending   through  several  generations 
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of  life  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them 
could  boast  of  a  gentle  origin  and  con- 
nections in  the  old  lands.  The  best  of 
them,  no  doubt,  shared  with  the  upper 
classes  of  European  society  those  line 
manners  Avhich  have  disappeared,  or  are 
disappearing,  all  over  the  world.  But  the 
old  society  of  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  and  which  I  have  described  as  a 
sort  of  noblesse,  had  certain  peculiar  feat- 
ures and  relations.  It  is  evident,  from 
some  of  the  old  houses,  that  the  life  was 
exceedingly  simple,  not  to  say  narrow. 
Many  of  the  people,  no  doubt,  were  un- 
educated. The  men,  especially  near  the 
city,  were  usually  merchants  or  in  pro- 
fessions. In  Euroi^e,  arms,  or  some 
other  employment  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  is  the  only  occuj^ation  possible  for 
men  of  this  class.  But  it  was  not  so 
here.  A  few  of  the  men  lived  the  life  of 
country  gentlemen,  but  most  of  them 
were  in  some  sort  of  business.  There 
exist,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  letters  —  of 
course  the  best  material  from  which  to 
construct  a  truthful  impression  of  a  so- 
ciety which  lias  passed  away — and  these, 
when  properly  studied,  will  afford  a 
representation  of  an  interesting  social 
condition,  the  most  striking  quality  of 
which  perhaps  will  be  a  curious  compro- 
mise between  inherited  or  imitated  Eu- 
ropean ideas  of  class  distinction  upon 
the  one  side,  and  the  inevitable  facts  in 
the  life  of  a  new  country  upon  the 
other. 

This  region  has,  then,  recollections 
interesting  to  the  observer  of  politics 
and  society.  To  the  poet,  on  the  other 
hand,  i:)erliaps  the  most  significant  asso- 
ciations of  any  piece  of  American  soil  are 
tliose  which  connect  it  with  its  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants,  its  primeval  forests,  and 
those  ancient  facts  of  history  written 
in  the  face  of  nature.  The  American 
Indian  is  a  monotonous  creature,  when 
considered  only  as  a  scalper  and  tortur- 
er. When  associated  with  sentimental 
notions  untrue  and  foreign  to  him,  he  is 
also  tiresome.  But  the  truth  is  always 
interesting,  and  the  Indian  becomes  at- 
tractive when  we  consider  him  as  what 
he  was,  a  being  with  nothing  above  his 
head  V)ut  the  sky,  and  nothing  beneath 
his  feet  but  the  grass.  The  Westchester 
country  has  a  great  deal  of  Indian  his- 
tory.    In  preparing  the  parade  ground 


in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  about  a  hundred 
skeletons  were  dug  up,  presumably  In- 
dian, from  the  shape  of  the  skulls. 

The  changes  which  the  vegetable  and 
animated  life  of  this  region  of  country 
have  undergone  would  make  a  good 
subject  of  study.  Within  two  centuries 
wolves  have  been  a  great  pest  in  this 
neighborhood.  The  Provincial  Assem- 
bly enacted  that  in  the  county  of  West- 
chester twent}^  shillings  should  be  paid 
for  a  grown  wolf  killed  by  a  Christian,  and 
ten  shillings  for  one  killed  by  an  Indian, 
and  half  that  sum  respectiveh^  for  a 
whelj).  The  remains  of  wolf  -  pits  are 
still,  or  were  very  recently,  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  Pelham  Park.  Besides  the 
deer,  the  wild  turkey  existed  in  great 
numbers  on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  It 
is  said  that  flocks  of  them  used  to  fly 
from  the  ridge  west  of  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  across  Tippett's  Brook  to  a  hill 
east  of  this  little  stream.  The  flight 
was  always  begun  by  a  large  black  cock, 
and  was  made  at  sunset.  The  leader 
gave  the  note  and  the  flock  were  at  once 
on  the  wing.  Beavers  were  at  one  time 
very  common  on  the  Bronx.  The  last 
of  them  was  seen  there  about  1790.  It 
is  said  the}^  at  one  time  changed  the 
course  of  the  Bronx  by  a  dam.  Of 
course  beavers  knew  how  to  build  dams 
long  before  men  did  ;  if  the  current  was 
feeble  they  saved  themselves  trouble  by 
building  the  dam  straight  across  ;  but, 
if  it  was  strong,  they  built  the  dam  in  a 
convex  shape,  so  as  to  resist  the  strength 
of  the  water.  It  was  therefore  possible 
to  tell  the  force  of  a  stream  from  the 
shape  of  the  beaver  dams. 

The  vast  primeval  forest  which  once 
covered  this  country  may  still  be  stud- 
ied among  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
and  North  Carolina.  Scarcely  any  ves- 
tige of  this  forest  remains  in  the  West- 
chester neighborhood.  There  are  great 
trees,  which  perhaps  in  their  infancy 
may  have  seen  it.  But  they  do  not 
resemble  the  tall  columns  of  the  an- 
cient woods,  which,  owing  to  the  press- 
ure upon  them  of  other  trees,  did  not 
throw  out  great  branches  laterally,  and 
which,  because  of  the  want  of  sun,  had, 
except  at  the  top,  a  scant  leafage  ; 
those  trees  sought  the  sky,  growing  up- 
ward rather  than  outward.  The  ancient 
woods  were  very  august  and  noble  tem- 
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pies,  proper  places  for  Druid  worship, 
but  I  doubt  if  they  would  have  been  so 
suitable  for  a  public  domain  as  the  new 
parks  are  in  their  j)i*esent  condition. 
It  is  said  that  the  old  woods  were  si- 
lent, that  the  birds  only  sang  in  them 
near  the  clearing  and  cabin  of  some  set- 
tler. The  j)resent  2^^i*ks,  with  their 
green  grass,  dog-wood,  and  lilacs,  are 
better  suited  than  these  sublime  scenes 
would  have  been  to  a  townsman  out  with 
his  family  for  a  day's  recreation.  The 
parks  treat  him  sufficiently  to  the  "  sur- 
prises "  of  nature,  a  word  of  Avhich  the 
poets  are  never  tired.  He  finds  on  each 
new  visit  that  the  grass  and  leaves  are 
really  green,  that  in  May  this  green  has 
an  orange  hue,  and  that  birds  really  do 
sing.  Nature  as  modified  by  man  is 
better  suited  to  the  general  run  of  peo- 
ple than  aboriginal  nature.  The  or- 
chards in  the  i:)ark  are  sure  to  be  a  gen- 
eral source  of  pleasure.  The  Japanese 
think  much  of  cherry-blossoms,  make 
great  use  of  them  in  their  pa,rks,  train- 
ing them  into  all  sorts  of  festoons.  The 
Puritan  apple-blossom  is,  no  doubt,  less 
tractable  ;  but  what  is  more  characteris- 
tic than  an  old-fashioned,  good-for-noth- 
ing apple-orchard,  beset,  when  in  blos- 
som, with  bees,  and  conscious  of  the 
neighborhood  of  a  cheerful  and  many- 
colored  brook  ?    There  are  many  of  these 


orchards  in  the  parks ;  we  presume,  of 
course,  that  they  will  be  kept,  and  that 
even  the  stone  walls  will  be  left  stand- 
ing. 

The  new  parks  are  natural  parks. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  great  economical 
advantage.  The  constructors  of  Cen- 
tral Park  have  had  very  un tractable  ma- 
terial to  deal  with.  The  same  thing 
may  indeed  be  said  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Green  say  that 
it  has  cost  more  to  get  New  York  in 
readiness  to  be  built  on  than  it  has 
cost  to  build  Philadelphia.  Very  little 
need  be  done  to  the  new  parks.  The 
only  considerable  work  proposed  is 
upon  the  parkways,  six  hundred  feet 
wide,  connecting  them.  They  are  to  be 
laid  out  with  two  or  three  rows  of  trees, 
grass-plats,  carriage  -  roads,  and  foot- 
paths, etc.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  well 
to  have  a  bridle  -  path,  or  a  space  left 
which  might  become  one,  when  needed. 
It  is  certainly  an  advantage  to  have  a 
bridle  -  path  by  the  side  of  a  carriage- 
road.  This  is  a  great  need  in  Central 
Park.  The  bridle-paths  there  are  very 
pretty,  but  there  should  also  be  bridle- 
paths alongside  the  carriage-roads.  Peo- 
ple on  horseback  like  to  see  the  car- 
riages and  their  occupants.  In  Rotten 
Row,  for  instance,  the  crowd  always  is 
at  the  end  where  the  carriages  are.     I 


Lydig   House,    Bronx   Park. 

(From  a  painting  in  the  posKCsBion  of  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly.) 
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may  here  be  allowed  a  moment's  digres- 
sion to  say  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
correct  this  mistake  in  Central  Park  ; 
by  lowering  the  bridle-path  east  of  tlie 
Reservoir  a  ride  can  be  had  superior  to 
Rotten  Row,  The  space  between  tlie 
Reservoir  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  ample 
for  a  ride,  a  drive,  and  foot  -  paths.     I 


up  the  water-shed  of  Croton  Lake  and 
make  it  into  a  public  park.  The  popu- 
lation in  this  valley  is  increasing,  and 
it  is  feared  that,  with  the  building  of 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  and 
its  tributary  streams,  the  sources  of 
the  water-supply  of  New  York  may  be 
contaminated.     It  is  said  also  that  this 


Falls  on  the   Bronx  River,    near  the  Lorillard   House 


have  the  authority  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Parks  for  the  statement  that 
this  change  would  be  entirely  practi- 
cable. 

It  may  not  seem  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  tliis  article  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  certain  purchases  of  park 
lands  which  have  been  proposed,  but 
have  not  yet  been  consummated.  Some 
of  these  propositions,  however,  have  been 
very  interesting.  One  very  grandiose 
and   picturesque  idea  has  been  to  buy 


region  has  ^reat  advanta^'es  for  a  pubHc 
park.  It  has  beautiful  scenery.  It  has 
hills  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand 
two  Inmdred  feet  liigh.  It  is  full  of 
lakes  ;  there  are  perhaps  twenty-tive  of 
these  little  lakes.  Croton  Lake  is  itself 
a  pretty  sheet  of  water.  The  word  has 
such  prosaic  associations,  such  a  sug- 
gestion of  spigots,  that  it  is  somewhat 
ditlicult  to  understand  that  the  familiar 
element  might  in  its  native  region,  if  in 
suflticient  quantity,  have  the  properties  of 
retlecting  moonlight  and  exciting  pleas- 
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ure  in  the  minds  of  poets.  Ex-Mayor 
Edson  considers  that  either  the  water- 
shed, or  the  land  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back  from  the  streams,  should  be  bought. 
It  is  alleged  against  the  proposition  that 
it  is  not  practicable.  The  water-shed 
contains  some  three  hundred  and  sev- 


tiful  piece  of  country.  It  is  very  high 
and  rolling,  and  the  view  which  it  com- 
mands of  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers 
is  really  noble.  Its  natural  features  will, 
of  course,  soon  be  effaced,  unless  it 
should  be  very  quickly  bought  up  for 
the  public  use.     If  the  reader  will  look 


Lorillard   House,   Bronx  Park. 


enty-eight  square  miles,  or  some  thirty- 
seven  thousand  acres.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  not  so  big  as  Fontaiuebleau,  but  it  is 
pretty  big.  It  would  cost  perhaps  ten 
million  dollars  to  buy  the  land,  and  the 
city  may  not  be  able  to  spend  that  much 
for  such  a  purpose.  The  population 
is  estimated,  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
good  authority,  at  twenty-five  thousand. 
These  people  would  have  to  be  deported 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  Aca- 
dians  in  Longfellow's  poem. 

Another  proposition  for  the  purchase 
of  park  land,  and  one  to  which  less  ob- 
jection may  be  made,  is  to  set  apart 
land  in  the  extreme  north  of  Manhattan 
Island.    This  is  now  a  particularly  beau- 


at  the  map,  he  will  see  that  there  is  need 
of  a  park  area  in  that  neighborhood. 
The  east  side  of  New  York  is  fairly  well 
provided  with  parks  at  present,  but  on 
the  west  side  there  is  ver}^  little  park 
land  between  Central  and  Van  Cortlandt 
Parks.  He  should  some  day  take  the 
cable  car  from  125th  Street  and  see  for 
himself  what  charming  scenery  and  what 
a  fine  prospect  the  northern  part  of  this 
island  affords.  There  is  little  fear  that 
we  shall  have  too  much  park  land.  New 
York,  as  compared  with  the  other  great 
cities  of  the  world,  is  even  now  not 
particularly  well  provided  with  2)arks. 
These  propositions,  especially  that  about 
the  Croton   water-shed,    may  seem  ex- 
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travagant,  but  things  which  seem  a 
little  wild  and  foolish  as  propositions 
have  a  way  of  looking  very  sensible  and 
quite  right  when  they  have  once  got 
themselves  done.  The  fact  that  the  old- 
fashioned  American  freedom  of  access 
to  private  property  is  every  day  being 
more  and  more  curtailed  should  incite 
us  to  provide  ourselves  betimes  with 
public  lands. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  pur- 
chases of  2^iiblic  lands,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Delay  means  either  greatly  increased 
expense  or  a  lost  opportunity.  In  1807 
De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  then  may- 
or, proposed  the  purchase  of  a  park 
bounded  by  Twenty-third  and  Thirty- 
fourth  Streets  and  Third  and  Sev- 
enth Avenues.  This  park  will  be  seen 
on  the  map  of  that  year  as  a  parade 
ground.  But  the  people  of  that  day  did 
not  appreciate  Clinton's  suggestion.  All 


Board  of  Aldermen,  was  a  man  of  wise 
perceptions.  He  recognized  that  New 
York  needed  to  preserve  a  broad  avenue 
northward  for  railroads  and  conjmerce, 
and  he  proposed  widening  Fourth  Ave- 
nue, which  is  the  old  Boston  Bond,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and  con- 
structing a  wide  thoroughfare  through 
the  Bowery  to  Broad  Street.  But  he 
could  not  get  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  this  meas- 
ure. Both  of  these  j^ropositions,  partic- 
ularly the  latter,  would  have  been  of 
great  service  to  New  York  if  they  had 
been  carried  out. 

It  is  intended  to  introduce  into  the 
i:)arks  certain  public  institutions.  In 
Bronx  Park  it  is  proj^osed  to  estab- 
lish a  botanical  garden.  The  Legislat- 
ure has  passed  a  bill  incorporating  a 
society  to  establish  and  control  such  a 
garden,  and  directing  the   erection  by 


On  the   Bronx  River. 


proposed  park  is    the  city  of  the  proper  buildings,  when 
le  late  Judge  In-    the   society  shall  have  raised  $250,000. 


that  is  now  left  of  his 

Madison  Square.      The  _,^  .-_   .    ...^ 

graham,    who   was   a    member   of    the    The  objects   of   the  garden  will  be  to 
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cultivate  and  to  display  such  plants  of 
our  own  country  and  of  the  world  as 
can  be  grown  out  of  doors  ;  to  display 
native  and  exotic  in-door  plants  ;  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  the  supplying  of  other  parks 
and  public  gardens  with  plants,  and  of 
the  public  schools  with  specimens.  The 
great  success  of  the  Kew  Gardens  is  one 
of  the  strongest  considerations  in  favor 
of  such  an  enterprise  here.  Kew  is  a 
great  school  for  gardeners.  It  supj^lies 
120  institutions  of  learning,  of  which 
100  are  common  schools,  with  3,000,000 
plants  ;  these  j^lants  are  sent  out  in 
wagons.  As  evidence  of  the  attraction 
which  flower  exhibitions  have  for  people 
at  large,  it  is  said  that  more  than  a 
million  people  visited  the  Kew  Gardens 
in  1890.  At  a  late  flower  exhibition  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  New 
York,  there  were  27,600  visitors  during 
the  five  days,  at  an  admission  price  of  a 
half-dollar. 

It  is  not  known  to  everybody  that 
New  York  had  a  botanical  garden  as 
early  as  1801.  This  was  the  Elgin  Gar- 
den, established  by  the  generosity  and 
zeal  of  Dr.  David  Hosack.  Its  site  was 
near  that  of  the  Catholic  cathe;lral,  at 
the  corner  of  Fiftieth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  sj^irit  of  science  was  very 
active  in  the  United  States  in  the  early 
years  of  the  rei)ublic,  and  many  learned 
institutions  and  societies  were  start- 
ed. Dr.  Hosack's  adventure  was  one  of 
these.  Hosack  was  the  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Columbia  College.  His  cus- 
tom was  to  use  the  garden  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  students.  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  says 
that  it  was  the  jjrofessor's  custom  to 
conclude  his  sx)ring  course  of  lectures 
by  a  strawberry  festival,  which  took 
place  in  this  garden.  "  I  must  let  the 
class  see,"  said  the  teacher,  "that  we  are 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  Lin- 
naeus cured  his  gout  and  protracted 
his  life  by  strawberries."  "  They  are  a 
dear  article,"  observed  Dr.  Francis, 
"  to  gratify  the  appetite  of  so  many." 
"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  rejoined,  "  but  in  due 
time,  from  our  present  method  of  cult- 
ure, they  will  become  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  disciples  of  the  illustrious 
Swede  must  have  a  foretaste  of  them, 
if  they  cost  one  dollar  a  piece." 


But  the  city  was  scarcely  in  a  condi- 
tion in  the  first  decade  of  this  century 
to  support  such  an  institution.  The 
State  bought  the  ground  after  the  war 
of  1812  and  gave  it  to  Columbia  Col- 
lege, on  condition  that  the  garden 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  college 
should  remove  there,  whenever  it  did 
remove.  The  college  was,  later,  relieved 
from  these  conditions.  The  property 
extended  from  Fifth  Avenue  nearly  to 
Sixth  Avenue,  and  from  Forty-seventh 
to  Fifty-first  Streets.  This  property  is 
now  the  j^rincipal  source  of  the  college 
revenues. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  a  zoo- 
logical garden  be  established  in  Pelham 
Park.  This  site  would  be  as  good  as 
any  in  the  new  parks,  and  would  be  es- 
2:)ecially  favorable  for  marine  animals 
and  the  maintenance  of  an  aquarium. 
There  would  be  an  advantage  in  having 
it  definitely  settled  that  a  zoological 
collection  is  to  be  made  in  one  of  the 
new  parks,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  attempts  every  now 
and  then  made  to  take  up  some  new 
part  of  the  Central  Park  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  attempt  has  been  made 
with  singular  pertinacity  in  the  face  of 
repeated  expressions  of  the  public  dis- 
api:)robation  of  such  a  measure.  For 
the  proper  housing  and  exhibition  of 
a  reall}'  good  collection  of  animals  a 
great  deal  of  ground  is  required,  and 
this  cannot  be  spared  in  Central  Park. 
As  long  ago  as  1859  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  establish  some  such  zoological 
collection  as  is  now  contemplated  in  the 
new  parks.  The  plan  was  to  place  this 
institution  under  the  control  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation.  Such  institutions  in 
Europe  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
administered  by  private  societies.  It 
was,  however,  intended  that  the  society 
should  have  such  assistance  from  the 
city  as  might  be  judiciously  given,  just 
as  is  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  Bronx 
Botanical  Garden.  This  enterprise 
failed  for  the  reason  that  the  incorpo- 
rators were  not  got  together  within  the 
time  specified  by  the  law.  The  project 
might  now  be  renewed  to  advantage, 
and  no  doubt  will  be. 

The  subject  of  the  new  parks  has  re- 
lations to  those  of  the  tenement-houses 
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and  rapid  transit.     The  new  parks  will  more,  when  they  are  out  of  work  they 

be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  for  ex-  are  paying  the  cheaper  rent  and  do  not 

cursions  and  picnics,  and  they  will  also  have  the  expense  of  transit.     But  what- 

be  of  great  service   and    attraction   to  ever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  occu- 

them  if,  in  the  future,  they  should  get  pants  of  the  tenement-houses,  they  have 


V  ^'- 


Van  Cortlandt  Lake   in  Van  Cortlandt  Park. 


homes  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
parks.  People  who  have  made  a  study 
of  the  tenement-house  question  say,  in 
contradiction  of  the  usual  cynical  opin- 
ion, that  the  poorer  classes  are  willing 
enough  to  live  in  separate  houses  in  the 
suburbs,  where  such  houses  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  but  that  the  expense  of  transit 
and  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  get- 
ting between  their  houses  and  their 
places  of  work,  are  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  removal  to  the  suburbs.  The  expense 
of  transit  is  not  a  great  consideration, 
because  they  more  than  make  up  for 
that  by  paying  less  for  rent  ;  further- 


not  been  able  to  go  into  the  country, 
because  there  are  no  houses  to  accom- 
modate them,  and  because  the  needed 
facilities  of  transit  have  not  been  pro- 
vided. Of  course  the  two  subjects  of 
transit  and  lodging  are  closely  related, 
for  the  lodging  will  not  be  provided  un- 
til the  means  of  transit  has  been  secured. 
Should  such  arrangements  be  made  as 
will  enable  the  poor  to  live  near  the  new 
parks,  the  parks  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
and  service  to  them.  Of  course  the 
land  immediately  about  the  parks  will 
be  too  expensive  to  be  occupied  by  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  but  they  will  be  near 
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ne    Bronx   Rivfer,    near   Lower   End   of  Bronx   Park. 


enough  to  the  parks  to  use  them  and 
enjoy  them.  Pleasant  ajiproaehes  to 
the  parks  from  the  districts  occupied  by 
them  might  be  provided.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  a  subject  now  receiving  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  England  There  the 
movement  is  toward  the  preservation  of 
lanes  and  by-ways.  As  everybody  knows, 
EngHsli  towns  are  full  of  pretty  lanes, 
and  they  are  much  enjoyed  by  labor- 
ing men  who  are  out  with  their  families 
for  a  Sunday  afternoon  stroll.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  preserve  a  certain  number  of 
those  that  lead  from  the  districts  oc- 
cupied by  the  poor  to  parks  or  great 
thoroughfares.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
country  we  have  not  many  pretty  lanes 
to  preserve,  but  pleasant  roadways  laid 
out  with  trees  and  grass  may  be  cre- 
ated. 

The  immediate  service,  however,  of 
the  parks  to  the  poor  of  New  York  will 
be  to  provide  them  with  places  for  ex- 
cursions. There  are  already  sufficient 
means   of   transit  for   the  parks   to  be 


used  in  this  way.  There  is  access  to 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  by  the  Northern 
road,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  Sixth 
Avenue  Elevated.  The  Suburban  Ele- 
vated, whi(;h  is  the  extension  of  the 
Third  Avenue  Elevated,  se2:)arates  Clare- 
mont  and  Crotona  Parks,  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  a  truly  classic  glade.  Bronx 
Park  is  but  a  short  distance  further 
on,  and  may  be  reached  by  the  Harlem 
Railroad.  Pelham  Park  may  be  reached 
by  the  Harlem  branch  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad. 

Upon  the  subject  of  railways  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  extension  of  the 
elevated  system,  and  the  building  of  the 
new  projected  underground  railroad, 
will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rates 
for  suburban  travel  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  New  York  &  New  Haven 
railroads  and  their  branches.  The 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  decided 
upon  an  underground  railroad  to  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek,  and  a  tunnel  or  a  viaduct 
thence  to  the  city  limits.     Of  course  the 
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financial  difficulties  of  a  surface  or  ele- 
vated railroad  through  the  built-up  part 
of  the  city  may  be  insurmountable,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  travelling 
in  the  open  air  is,  for  reasons  of  health, 
comfort,  and  pleasure,  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  travelling  in  a  tunnel.  It 
would  be  a  pity,  therefore,  if  the  road 


beyond  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  even 
through  as  much  of  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  Island  as  is  not  built  up, 
should  not  be  in  the  open  air. 

For  access  to  the  parks,  however,  the 
people  of  New  York  are  not  dependent 
upon  raih'oads,  for  the  pleasantest 
means   of   aj^proach   is,    of   course,   by 
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boats.  It  is  said  there  are  some  two 
thousand  societies  about  New  York 
which  might  use  these  parks  for  excur- 
sions. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  proposed  to 
leave  the  new  parks  as  they  are.  No 
doubt  the  less  done  to  them  the  better. 
It  will  be,  however,  as  well  for  the  pub- 
lic to  keep  on  the  lookout  against  an 
officious  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
in  charge  of  them.  On  my  first  visit  to 
Pelham  Park  I  found  a  tall  tombstone 
which  had  been  erected  over  a  trotting- 
horse — Stella — belonging  to  the  late  Dr. 
B.  L.  Morris,  with  this  inscription,  the 
wit  of  which,  of  course,  consists  in  the 
slang  use  of  the  English  word  '*  travel- 
ler : "  "  Equa  celerrima,  Stella,  obiit — 
Siste,  viator,  major  viator  hie  jacet," 
*'  The  very  swift  mare,  Stella,  died — 
pause,  traveller,  a  greater  traveller  lies 
here."  This  tombstone  has  since  been 
removed — not  a  very  intelligent  pro- 
"Ceeding. 

One  important  thing  remains  to  be 
done,  w^hich,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been 
■contemplated,  namely,  to  connect  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  with  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  park  does 
not  go  through  to  the  river.  As  the 
system  of  parks  skirts  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  east,  there  would  have 
been  a  special  completeness  in  having 
it  extended  to  the  Hudson  on  the  west. 
But  there  should,  at  any  rate,  be  a  park- 
way to  the  river.  A  parkway  laid  out 
as  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  the 
Mosholu  parkway,  having  also  spaces 
for  cables  of  electric  cars,  could  be 
obtained  without  any  great  difficulty  or 
expense.  It  would  then  be  possible  for 
people  to  sail  up  the  Hudson  in  the 
morning,  land  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park, 
cross  from  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  through 
Bronx  Park,  to  Pelham  Park  in  some 
kind  of  conveyance,  and  sail  homeward 
by  the  Sound  and  the  East  Biver  in 
the  evening.  This  is,  of  course,  in  the 
future.  But  excursions  from  New  York 
may  land  at  Pelham  Park  as  soon  as 
the  docks  are  built.  They  should  have 
been  built  last  spring.  The  explanation 
given  for  the  failure  to  do  this  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  claim  of  the  city  to  the 
w^ater-rights.  But  the  right,  supposing 
there  be  a  doubt  about  it,  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  State.     An  arrangement 


may  easily  be  made  by  which  New  York 
may  at  once  avail  itself  of  Pelham  Park 
for  excursions. 

It  has  hardly  been  possible  to  give  an 
idea  in  words  of  the  general  features  of 
the  parks  beyond  saying  that  they  are  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  country,  lying  be- 
tween the  Hudson  and  the  Sound,  much 
like  any  other  piece  of  perfectly  natur- 
al country  in  the  same  region.  Variety 
is  their  most  remarkable  quality.  It 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find,  fur- 
ther north  and  east,  within  equal  limits, 
a  stretch  so  various,  with  noble  and  fa- 
mous river  scenery  on  the  one  side,  on 
the  other  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  sea  be- 
tween ghttering  margins  of  sand  many 
miles  apart,  and  midway,  in  Bronx,  a 
charming  woodland  watered  by  a  pas- 
toral rivulet.  In  general  position  the 
parks  have  been  extremely  well  chosen. 
It  may  be  that  their  boundaries,  which 
sometimes  cross  the  tops  of  hills  rather 
than  skirt  the  foot  of  them,  might  have 
been  better  fixed,  had  the  work  been 
done  by  skilled  engineers  and  landscape 
gardeners.  But  the  task  of  getting  the 
parks  at  all  was  very  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment; persons  in  charge  of  diffi- 
cult undertakings  cannot  always  wait  to 
accomplish  them  in  an  entirely  ideal 
manner.  At  any  rate  the  pubUc  has  the 
parks.  We  say  their  position  has  been 
admirably  chosen  ;  they  are  diversely 
situated.  Crotona  and  Claremont,  two 
beautiful  pieces,  are  in  sight  of  the  apart- 
ment houses.  In  rural  spots  very  near 
to  cities,  no  matter  how  little  they  may 
have  been  touched,  there  is  always  a 
sense  of  sadness.  You  notice  this  in 
Claremont  and  Crotona,  and  even  in 
Bronx.  It  is  as  if  the  dryads  were  con- 
scious that  their  days  of  occupation  were 
numbered,  had  received  notice  to  quit, 
and  were  only  holding  over  forlornly  at 
the  will  of  some  harsh  evictor.  Now  that 
they  have  been  taken  under  the  public 
protection,  and,  as  it  were,  have  been 
put  upon  a  reservation,  let  us  hope  they 
will  be  more  cheerful.  Van  Cortlandt 
is,  to  our  notion,  the  least  interesting 
of  the  parks.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as 
weU  that  the  parade  ground  is  here. 
The  military  spirit  is  impatient  of  ob- 
structions ;  it  wishes  the  wood  or  the 
hill  that  is  in  the  way  to  come  down. 
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But  Van  Cortlandt  lias  its  pretty  feat- 
ures, and,  in  the  interest  of  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  the  civil  powers  may 
wisely  keep  a  jealous  watch  uj^on  martial 
encroachments.  The  most  remote  of 
the  parks,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau- 


tiful, and,  owing  to  its  situation  upon 
the  water,  the  most  useful  and  valuable, 
is  Pelham.  All  of  these  parks  have 
about  the  same  proportion  of  woodland 
and  pastoral  country  as  other  parts  of 
the  same  region. 


"GOLDEN   MASHONALAND.' 
By  Frank  Mandy. 


[Mashonaland,  which,  in  the  past  two 
years,  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of 
political  complications  in  South  Africa, 
is  spoken  of  as  the  "  future  gold  field  of 
the  world."  The  region  is  named  after 
an  African  tribe,  the  Mashonas,  and  lies 
between  the  Portuguese  boundary  of 
the  Sofala  coast  district  on  the  east, 
and  the  Matebele  country.  Lo  Ben- 
gulu,  chief  of  the  Matebeles,  has  con- 
quered tlie  Mashonas,  and  claims  a  sort 
of  sovereignty  over  them.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Premier  of 
Cape  Colony,  the  Chartered  Company 
of  South  Africa,  known  as  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  was  organized 
in  1889  with  the  Duke  of  Fife  as  Pres- 
ident. This  commercial  company  was 
conceded  by  the  British  Government 
great  political  powers,  and  a  monopoly 
of  the  resources  of  the  whole  territory 
north  of  22°  south  latitude  and  east 
of  20°  east  longitude  —  a  region  in- 
cluding Bechuanaland  Protectorate, 
Matebeleland,  Mashonaland,  and  an 
undefined  region  north  of  the  Zambe- 
si. Over  Mashonaland  the  Portuguese 
claimed  a  right  by  treaties  with  that 
tribe,  but  by  the  abortive  Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty  of  August,  1890,  this 
country,  with  a  vast  area  beyond  it,  ex- 
tending to  the  Congo  Free  State,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  British.  Early  in 
1891  fresh  troubles  broke  out  between 
the  Portuguese  and  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  Open  hostilities  were 
imminent,  when  Lord  Salisbury  offered 
terms  to  the  Portuguese  Government 
that  were  more  favorable  than  the  treaty 
of  1890,  relinquishing  50,000  square 
miles  north  of  the  Zambesi.  South  of 
the  Zambesi  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  are  allotted  an  enlarged  terri- 


tory, but  the  Portuguese  still  retain  a 
part  of  Manicaland.  This  treaty  was 
signed  in  June,  1891.  Lo  Bengulu  at 
one  time  signed  a  document  which,  it  is 
alleged,  gave  the  Chartered  Company  a 
monopoly  of  lands  and  mines  in  Mate- 
beleland and  Mashonaland,  but  he  has 
since  denied  it  and  returned  the  gifts  of 
money  and  rifles  made  by  the  company 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  The 
work  of  the  Pioneer  Corps,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  article, 
was  to  open  up  Mashonaland,  establish 
a  permanent  roadwaj^  and  prepare  the 
region  for  settlement.  Despatches  in 
December,  1891,  announced  that  a  rail- 
road from  the  river  Pungue,  twelve  miles 
from  Beira,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the 
gold  diggings  in  Mashonaland,  is  under- 
way. A  number  of  routes  were  sur- 
veyed, and  the  one  chosen  will  be  less 
than  200  miles  in  length.  The  British 
South  Africa  and  the  Portuguese  Mo- 
zambique Companies  will  construct  the 
line  together,  and  building  will  begin  in 
April,  1892.  One  hundred  miles  of  the 
route  will  be  completed,  it  is  believed, 
by  the  end  of  December.  Mr.  Frank 
Mandy,  the  author  of  the  accompanying 
article,  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
Mashonaland,  having  first  visited  the 
country  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  familiar 
with  both  Mashonaland  and  Matebele- 
land.] 

Just  two  years  ago,  I  delivered  a  lec- 
ture in  Johannesbui'g  on  "Matebele- 
land and  its  People  ; ''  and  repeated  it  a 
few  weeks  later  in  Cape  Town.  The 
lecture  was  then  published  in  pamphlet 
foiTQ,  and  was  very  favorably  received 
by  the  public.     I  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  it  directed  the  attention  of  many 
toward  Mashonaland,  and  numbers  of 
people  have  since  gone  to  that  country, 
attracted  thither  by  the  account  I  had 
given  of  its  resources. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  wish 
your  readers  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  in  the  service  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany ;  nor,  except  for  the  short  term 
during  which  I  was  attached  to  the 
"Pioneer  Corps,"  have  I  ever  been,  even 
indirectly,  an  employe  of  that  Company. 

I  had  the  honor  of  holding  a  com- 
mission in  the  "Pioneer  Corps,"  and 
accompanied  that  little  force  on  its 
march  to  Mashonaland.  After  its  dis- 
bandment  at  Fort  Salisbury,  in  Septem- 
ber last  year,  I  spent  eight  months  pros- 
pecting and  travelling  in  that  country  ; 
and  have  seen  it  under  new  aspects  and 
conditions. 

Before  that,  neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
had  ever  remained  a  summer  through 
in  Mashonaland  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
this  article  I  will  try  and  give  your 
readers  a  faithful  account  of  what  I 
observed  there,  telling  them  not  only 
of  its  wonderful  resources,  but  laying 
bare  the  drawbacks  which  the  settler  will 
have  to  contend  with. 

I  will  begin  by  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  "Pioneer"  march  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land. 

The  Pioneers  numbered  about  150 
men,  drawn  from  every  part  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Almost  every  district  was  rep- 
resented in  the  force.  Made  up  as  it 
was  of  young  Africander  farmers,  and 
men  originally  from  England,  but  who 
had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
either  farming,  hunting,  or  prospecting 
in  almost  every  part  of  South  Africa, 
the  corps  could  hardly  have  been  im- 
proved upon  for  the  work  it  had  to  do. 
The  predominating  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  all  the  men  was  a  spirit  of  self- 
rehance.  It  was  a  corps  of  crack  shots  ; 
almost  every  man  a  sportsman,  and  as 
much  at  home  in  the  trackless  forest  as 
a  schoolboy  in  the  foot-ball  field.  Each 
one  knew  the  very  risky  nature  of  the 
venture,  and  all  went  into  it  with  eyes 
wide  open. 

Our  little  band  mustered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Macloutsie  River  early  in  the 
month  of  June,  1890,  and  it  was  at  first 


intended  that  the  "  Pioneers,"  under  the 
command  of  Major  Johnson,  the  founder 
of  the  corps,  were  to  proceed  alone  to 
Mount  Hampden ;  and  when  the  road 
was  made,  to  be  followed  by  a  strong 
body  of  the  Chartered  Company's  police. 
But  at  the  last  moment  this  programme 
was  changed.  General  Methuen,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner (Governor  Loch)  to  inspect  our 
force,  decided  that  we  should  be  ac- 
companied by  two  troops  of  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company's  police  ;  and 
placed  the  whole  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Penne- 
father,  an  imperial  officer. 

The  result  of  this  change  w^as,  the 
Pioneers  became  soldiers.  But  no 
amount  of  red  tape,  nor  that  training 
which  turns  men  into  machines,  could 
stamp  out  of  our  men  their  one  great 
predominating  characteristic  —  individ- 
ual self-reliance. 

Ver}"  soon  the  Pioneers  mastered  the 
simple  mounted  infantry  drill ;  and  the 
force  received  very  flattering  encomiums 
from  the  General,  who  seemed  much 
amused  at  the  respectful  familiarity  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  some  of  the 
men. 

There  was  a  grand  field  day  ;  the 
General  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign ;  thirty  wagons  and  the  entire 
armament  of  the  Pioneers  were  ordered 
to  be  on  the  march,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  engaged  on  the  serious  work  of 
going  through  an  enemy's  country,  ex- 
posed to  danger  of  attack  on  every  side, 
and  at  any  moment.  The  column  was 
trekking  through  dense  "  bush  ; "  scouts 
in  front  and  rear  ;  flanking  patrols  on 
either  side.  The  General  rode  round 
with  his  staff,  to  see  how  the  line  of 
march  was  guarded.  While  on  one  flank, 
he  observed  a  single  pioneer  some  few 
hundred  yards  to  one  side  of  the  advanc- 
ing wagons.  Riding  up,  he  accosted  him  : 
"  What  duty  are  you  performing  ?  "  "  I'm 
one  of  the  left  flanking  party,"  said  the 
Pioneer.  "Now,  supposing  this  were 
real,"  said  the  General,  "  and  you  were 
ordered  on  flanking  patrol ;  how  far 
from  the  column  would  you  go  out?" 
"  Well,"  said  the  man,  glancing  round  at 
the  dense  forest  through  which  he 
could  not  see  more  than  twenty  yards 
in  any  direction,  "I  should   go  about 
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four  or  five  hundred  yards  away."  "  If  I 
were  sent  out  as  you,"  said  the  General, 
"  I  would  go  four  or  five  miles  away." 
"  Would  you  ? "  the  Pioneer  said  ; 
*'  then  if  /  were  you,  I  wouldn't." 

The  discipline  of  the  corps  was  per- 
fect ;  no  man  wanted  forcing  to  do  his 
duty.  Each  one  knew  what  had  to  be 
done,  and  did  it  thoroughly.  I  must 
say  a  word  here  for  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany's Police  ;  they  are  a  body  that  few 
countries  in  the  world  could  raise.  In 
physique,  in  intelligence,  and  in  their 
skill  with  the  rifle,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  their  equals  in  any  other  military 
force. 

The  little  band  of  Pioneers  and  two 
troops  of  Police  made  their  final  plunge 
into  the  unknown  on  July  1,  1890.  On 
the  day  previous  they  had  crossed  the 
Tvili  Kiver,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning  the  force  silently 
broke  "laager,"  and  streamed  away  into 
the  dense  forests  of  Mopani  and  thorn, 
through  which  the  road  had  to  be  cut 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  first  two  hun- 
dred miles.  B  Troop  of  the  Pioneers 
had  started  nearly  a  fortnight  before, 
and  had  already  cut  some  forty  miles  of 
road,  and  awaited  the  column  at  the 
Umzingwane  River.  After  this,  the 
road-cutting  party  always  managed  to 
keep  a  day  ahead  of  the  column.  Some 
of  Khama's  men  assisted  in  this  road- 
making  in  the  heaviest  parts ;  but  the 
Pioneers  practically  did  all  the  work. 

The  chopping  troop  ahead  was  al- 
ways protected  from  surprise  by  scouts 
and  patrols,  and  it  came  very  hard  on 
men  who  had  been  toiling  with  the  axe 
all  day,  to  ha\e  to  mount  guard  at 
night ;  but  all  was  cheerfully  done.  Be- 
hind marched  the  main  column.  Laager 
was  broken  at  four  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing. First  went  the  advance  guard, 
with  flankers  on  either  side  several  hun- 
dred yards  away  ;  some  six  or  eight 
hundred  yards  in  their  rear  marched 
the  main  body  of  the  advance  guard 
with  the  Maxim  gun  ;  connecting  links 
put  the  two  bodies  in  communication. 
After  a  short  interval  came  the  Pioneer 
artillery  troop,  with  two  seven-pound- 
ers ;  then  marched  a  troop  of  Police 
immediately  ahead  of  the  wagons,  which 
trekked  slowly  in  a  double  line  ;  for  the 
Pioneers  had  cut  two  roads  as  near  as 


possible  parallel,  about  twenty  yards 
apart.'  This  shortened  by  one-half  our 
long  train  of  eighty-nine  wagons.  Fol- 
lowing in  their  rear,  came  another  troop 
with  the  Gardiner  gun  ;  then  a  line  of 
connecting  links,  and  finally  the  rear 
guard.  The  entire  line  was  protected 
on  either  side  by  flanking  parties  ;  and 
scouts  and  patrols  were  out  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead,  on  our  left  and  in  the  rear. 

It  was  thought  that  by  these  precau- 
tions we  should  avoid  being  surprised, 
and  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  form 
laager  in  case  of  attack.  In  a  wonder- 
fully short  time,  everyone  fell  into  the 
routine  of  the  march,  and  knew  exactly 
what  to  do.  Laagers  were  formed  in 
the  shortest  time  possible  and  without 
the  least  confusion ;  and  just  as  easily 
and  rapidly  the  column  was  again  placed 
in  motion.  After  the  night  laager  was 
formed,  the  horses  were  picketed  and 
fed,  and  the  various  messes  prepared 
their  food.  Supper  over,  the  assembly 
sounded,  all  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
the  entire  force  was  told  off  to  the 
wagons  at  which  they  were  to  sleep,  and 
in  case  of  attack  to  defend.  All  night 
steam  was  kept  up  in  the  engine  ;  and 
at  intervals  the  powerful  electric  search- 
light sent  its  mysterious  white  bands 
of  light  into  the  dark  woods  around. 

And  so  it  went  on  from  day  to  day, 
the  column  winning  its  anxious  way 
mile  after  mile,  with  an  occasional  scare, 
but  unmolested.  Our  hardy  band  of 
choppers  ever  in  front,  cutting  a  double 
road  through  dense  forests  where  never 
a  track  had  been  made ;  making  di'ifts 
through  numberless  spruits  and  rivers ; 
and  all  this  thi'ough  a  country  unknown 
to  every  man  on  the  expedition. 

Although  Lo  Bengulu  and  most  of  his 
princijDal  Indunas  were  favorable  to  the 
march  of  the  whites  through  his  coun- 
try, the  powerful  yoimg  regiments  were 
in  a  very  excited  state.  I  have  since 
heard  from  men  who  were  at  Bulawayo 
(the  Matebele  capital)  during  oui'  march, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  nation  firmly 
believed  our  intention  was  to  get  around 
to  the  north  of  their  country,  from 
which  side  there  was  an  easy  entrance, 
and  from  thence  invade  Matebeleland. 
So  con^dnced  were  they  of  this,  that 
regiment  after  regiment  came  up  and 
clamored  for  permission  to  go  down  and 
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"  wipe  "  us  out,  while  still  in  the  densely 
wooded  mountainous  lowlands  of  the 
Banyai.  At  last  they  declared  that  if 
the  king  remained  longer  passive,  they 
would  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  Lo  Bengulu  then  carried  out 
his  usual  policy,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  swept  along  by  the  stream.  He  sent 
three  Indunas,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Colenbrander,  to  order  the  column  to 
turn  back  ;  but  he  sent  them  to  Tuli, 
knowing  full  well  the  column  had  al- 
ready reached  Lundi. 

The  king's  words  were  :  "  I  say  to  you, 
turn  back,  there  is  no  road  where  you 
are  going.  Do  you  imagine  the  Mate- 
bele  only  can  bleed  ?  Ai^e  the  white  men 
made  of  stone,  that  their  blood  won't 
flow  ?  I  say  to  you  turn  back  at  once. 
If  you  continue  to  advance  after  hear- 
ing these,  my  words,  the  consequences 
be  ujDon  your  own  heads  ;  for  few,  if 
any,  of  you  will  ever  return  to  tell  your 
friends  what  has  happened." 

This  warlike  message  kept  the  people 
quiet,  and  gave  our  force  time  to  reach 
the  open  plateau  of  Mashon aland  immo- 
lested.  Colonel  Pennefather's  answer  to 
this  ultimatum  was  :  "  I  am  the  Queen's 
man  ;  she  has  sent  me  to  see  Rhodes's 
people  safe  in  Mashonaland  ;  being  a  sol- 
dier, I  must  obey  my  orders,  and  pay  no 
attention  to  your  message." 

At  last,  on  August  13,  1890,  the  lit- 
tle column  emerged  from  the  low  coun- 
try onto  the  Mashona  plateau,  by  the 
now  well-known  Providential  Gorge ; 
a  wonderful  outlet  through  an  almost 
impassable  barrier  of  mountains.  It  is 
tw^elve  miles  of  a  gentle  ascent ;  the 
pass  does  not  wind,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  the  double  line  of 
wagons ;  not  an  obstacle  except  the 
thick  forest  through  which  the  roads 
had  to  be  cut.  It  is  the  only  outlet  that 
admits  of  a  wagon-road  for  many  miles 
on  either  side  ;  and  wonderful  to  relate, 
we  struck  it  exactly  in  our  track. 

When  the  beautiful  uplands  of  Vic- 
toria were  reached,  a  feeling  of  great 
joy  and  intense  relief  spread  itseK 
through  all  ranks  ;  the  heavy  burden 
of  anxious  expectation  of  attack,  under 
which  all  had  marched  since  leaving 
Tuli,  dropped  like  a  weight  from  each 
and  all ;  and  its  place  was  taken  by  a 
light-hearted  sense  of  security. 


A  halt  was  called  here  to  rest  the 
tired  cattle,  and  allow  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby,  who  was  close  behind  with  a 
third  troop  of  Police,  to  overtake  us. 
Fort  Victoria  was  builfc  on  some  com- 
manding ground  at  the  head  of  the 
pass,  and  garrisoned  by  one  troop  of 
Police  with  a  Gatling  gun.  After 
nearly  a  week's  rest,  the  column  again 
started.  Our  march  was  now  through 
comparatively  open  "  veldt ; "  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  height  at  which  we  were — 
always  more  than  four  thousand  feet, 
and  sometimes  more  than  five  thousand 
feet,  above  sea-level — the  air  was  cool, 
and  at  night  keen  and  cold.  Even  here 
we  had  a  few  scares,  caused  by  the  tim- 
idity of  the  Mashonas,  ever  on  the  look- 
oat  for  a  Matebele  raid.  But  all  went 
well.  One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  Victoria,  another  halt  was 
called  ;  the  Pioneers  built  Fort  Charter 
between  the  heads  of  the  Umgezi  and 
Sabi  Rivers.  Here  we  dropped  another 
troop  of  Police,  and  again  pressed  for- 
ward. Seventy  miles  more,  without  a 
hitch  or  scare,  and  our  column,  re- 
duced to  the  Pioneers  and  one  troop  of 
Police,  reached  the  plains  of  Salisbury 
— about  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Hampden — on  September  12, 
1890. 

Immediately  on  arrival,  the  Pioneers 
set  to  work  to  build  a  fort ;  the  ground 
was  tough  and  the  work  hard ;  but  on 
September  29th,  the  fort  was  fin- 
ished and  handed  over  to  the  Police. 
On  the  30th  our  little  party  of  Pioneers 
was  disbanded  ;  wagons  and  oxen  lent 
to  parties  of  six  ;  and  by  the  evening  of 
October  1st  not  a  Pioneer  was  left  at 
Fort  Salisbury.  North,  south,  east,  and 
west  they  had  scattered,  eager  to  find 
the  gold  which  was  to  repay  them  for 
all  their  risks  and  hardships. 

Looking  back,  it  seems  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  our  convoy  of  eighty -nine 
heavily  laden  wagons  had  succeeded  in 
traversing  four  hundred  miles,  from  Tu- 
li to  Salisbury,  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  through  thick  forests,  over  num- 
berless spruits  and  rivers,  the  drifts 
through  which  had  all  to  be  made,  and 
through  a  country  unknown  to  every 
man,  in  the  short  space  of  nine  weeks. 
Our  guide.  Captain  F.  C.  Selous  (the 
well-known  hunter),  did  wonders.     I  am 
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sure  no  other  man  could  have  piloted  us 
as  he  did,  his  mere  presence  gave  the 
men  a  sense  of  security'.  Besides  being 
guide,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Department,  and  his  scouts  (the 
pick  of  the  Pioneers)  were  ever  out,  sev- 
eral days  journey  in  front,  to  the  west 
and  in  the  rear.  When  most  of  the 
difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and  we 
were  within  seventy  miles  of  Mount 
Hampden,  Selous,  much  against  his 
will,  left  the  column  to  proceed  on  a 
mission  to  the  eastward.  When  the 
news  of  his  departure  spread  through 
the  laager,  a  sense  of  insecurity  began 
to  take  hold  of  the  men,  and  many  pro- 
phesied disaster  from  the  change.  We 
started  with  a  new  guide  ;  but  like  a 
rudderless  ship,  whichever  way  the  col- 
umn turned  it  came  to  grief.  So  much 
conf  asion  and  delay  was  the  result,  that 
Selous  was  sent  for,  his  mission  to  the 
east  postponed,  and  to  the  joy  of  all  he 
resumed  his  post  of  guide. 

The  two  men  to  whom,  bej^ond  all 
others,  the  wonderful  success  of  this 
expedition  is  due,  are  Major  F.  Johnson 
and  Captain  F.  C.  Selous.  Although 
Major  Johnson  was  not  in  supreme 
command,  yet  his  wonderful  power  of 
organization,  in  the  formation  and  sup- 
plying of  the  expedition,  made  itself  felt, 
and  was  a  most  powerful  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  the  perfect  success  which  at- 
tended our  march.  In  saying  this,  I  do 
not  seek  to  lessen  any  credit  due  to 
Colonel  Pennefather ;  but  his  work  was 
plain  sailing  compared  with  that  accom- 
plished by  Selous  and  Johnson. 

I  will  here  try  and  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  countries  through  which  we 
marched,  between  Tuli  and  Salisbury. 

The  first  fifty  miles  after  leaving  Tu- 
li was  through  a  dense  forest  of  Mo- 
pani  and  thorn,  uninteresting  and  flat. 
But  after  crossing  the  Umshabetsi  Riv- 
er we  entered  the  beautiful  country  of 
the  Banyai.  Magnificently  watered  by 
noble  rivers,  such  as  the  Nuanetsi,  the 
Lundi,  and  Toqwi  ;  and  by  numberless 
streams  and  fountains,  springing  from 
the  bases  of  the  thousands  of  granite 
hills  with  which  the  land  is  fiUed  ;  pos- 
sessing a  soil  rich  as  the  heart  of  an  agri- 
culturist can  desire  ;  the  Banyai  coun- 
try is  in  truth  very  lovely.     Travelling 


through  it,  one  can  never  cease  won- 
dering at  the  grotesque  bald  masses  of 
granite  which  rear  their  polished  heads 
hundreds  of  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing country  ;  their  sides  almost  perpen- 
dicular and  quite  unscalable  ;  their 
bases  densely  wooded  with  trees  almost 
as  quaint  and  grotesque  as  themselves. 
Here  and  there  the  baobab  throws  up 
its  bare  gnarled  arms  like  some  damned 
monster  writhing  in  agony — reminding 
one  of  the  trees  in  Dore's  illustrations 
of  Dante's  "Inferno." 

Away  on  the  tops  of  seemingly  inac- 
cessible granite  piles,  can  be  seen  the 
huts  of  the  timid  Banyai,  looking  no  lar- 
ger than  ant  -  heaps  ;  and  beside  them, 
the  inhabitants,  small  in  proportion,  as 
they  peer  down  at  the  strangers  passing 
through  their  land.  These  poor  crea- 
tures have  lived  for  many  years  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  Matebele,  under  whose 
fierce  sway  they  exist.  They  pay  yearly 
tribute  to  Lo  Bengulu  ;  and  woe  betide 
the  unlucky  village  that  cannot  satisfy  the 
tax  -  gatherers  —  slaughter  of  the  men, 
capture  and  slavery  of  the  younger 
women,  and  plunder  of  everything  the 
bandits  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  They 
never  dream  of  resistance,  and  this  seems 
strange  ;  for  these  low-country  Banyais 
are  a  sturdy,  well-developed  race. 

But  this  lovely  countiy  is  not  yet  fit 
for  occupation  by  white  men.  The  sum- 
mer is  very  unhealthy,  and  almost  all 
the  deaths  which  have  been  debited  to 
Mashonaland  must  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  Banyailand. 

After  climbing  out  of  the  Banyai  coun- 
try, and  during  a  few  days  halt,  I  visited 
the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe,  rather  more  than 
fifteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  Victoria. 
A  few  hours  ride  through  a  charming 
country  brought  us  to  a  high  mountain 
upon  which  we  could  see  extensive  forti- 
fications. The  natives  poui'ed  down, 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  as- 
segais, to  greet  us.  The  chief,  after  ex- 
tracting a  waistcoat,  a  pound  of  j^owder, 
and  half  a  dozen  yards  of  calico  from  us, 
sent  his  son  to  guide  us  to  the  ruins. 
Following  a  footpath  round  the  western 
base  of  the  mountain,  we  found  ourselves 
in  an  open  hill-enclosed  space  ;  and  close 
in  front  was  the  wonderful,  mystenous 
circular  building,  the  most  imposing  of 
these   puzzling   ruins.      The    southeast 
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face,  which  was  evidently  the  front,  is 
the  most  carefully  finished,  the  ciii've  of 
the  walls  being  perfect.  The  masonry 
is  very  good,  and  considering  the  ma- 
terials used,  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
master-builder  of  to-day. 

The  whole  structure  is  faced,  both  in- 
side and  out,  with  flat  pieces  of  granite 
which  have  flaked  naturally  from  the 
immense  outcrops  in  the  vicinity.  These 
flat  flakings  have  been  broken  into  equal- 
sized  slabs  about  a  foot  long  by  nine 
inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch  thick. 
The  walls  are  thirty  feet  high  and  of  im- 
mense thickness,  tapering  toward  the 
top.  I  don't  know  how  thick  they  would 
be  at  the  base  ;  but  two  bullock  wagons 
could  stand  abreast  on  the  top.  They 
are  not  plumb,  but  curve  outward  like 
the  sides  of  a  bowl.  Though  none  of 
the  stones  are  hewn  or  shaped,  the  walls 
are  beautifully  finished  ;  and  nowhere  is 
there  a  space  into  which  I  could  get  my 
little  finger.  No  mortar  was  used.  So 
perfect  is  the  state  of  preservation  that 
the  structure  might  have  been  raised 
yesterday.  No  sign  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time  on  the  stone,  the  edges  shai'p  as 
if  just  broken  off  the  parent  slab. 

For  a  third  of  the  way  round  the  top, 
on  the  southeast  face,  runs  a  sort  of 
frieze  or  ornamentation,  looking  from 
below  about  a  foot  in  depth.  This  was 
effected  by  courses  of  stone  let  in  on 
edge,  and  forming  a  diamond  -  shaped 
pattern.  The  hollows  of  the  diamonds 
are  filled  with  reddish- colored  tiles,  and 
this  throws  the  scroll  work  into  strong 
relief,  making  it  very  effective.  The  size 
of  the  building  is,  I  should  guess,  about 
half  tliat  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  entrance, 
and  that  in  the  eastern  face  opposite  the 
high  fortified  mountain.  This  gap  was 
about  two  feet  in  width,  and  was  ap- 
proached through  a  labyrinth  the  walls 
of  which  are  now  in  ruins  ;  but  when 
perfect,  the  building  could  have  been 
entered  only  through  a  sort  of  Hampton 
Court  maze,  and  without  a  guide  must 
have  been  difficult.  Entering  by  this, 
the  regular  doorway,  you  find  yourself  on 
a  sort  of  raised  gallery  which  runs  round 
the  eastern  wall  in  the  interior  of  the 
building.  From  this  gallery  you  can  see 
amidst  the  shrubs  and  undergrowth  ruins 
of  what  seem  to  have  been  dwellinefs. 


This  wonderful  building  had  no  win- 
dows, no  roof,  and  but  one  narrow  en- 
trance. Inside  there  is  a  bewildering 
tangle  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation 
imaginable.  Huge  trees  reared  their 
massive  trunks,  and  flung  their  richly 
foHaged  branches  in  every  direction  ;  and 
hanging  from  them  in  a  perfect  lace- 
work,  were  hundreds  of  delicate  vines 
and  stouter  lianas.  The  air  was  moist 
and  warm  like  the  atmosphere  of  a  hot- 
house ;  and  the  light  dim  and  subdued, 
as  in  a  Gothic  cathedral. 

Breaking  his  way  through  the  thick 
undergrowth,  our  guide  led  us  to  the 
southeast  end  of  the  ''temple'' — (for 
such  it  must  have  been).  Here  rose  a 
massive  cone  -  shaped  column,  built  of 
small  granite  blocks.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  thirty-four  feet,  in  form  like  a  huge 
champagne  bottle  cut  oft' at  the  shoulder. 
At  its  base  were  steps  leading  up  to  a 
platform  about  six  feet  above  the  pre- 
sent level  of  the  ground.  Close  along- 
side is  a  smaller  pillar,  cut  off  flat  about 
breast  high,  giving  one  the  idea  of  an 
altar.  But  the  wealth  of  vegetation 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  see  things  well. 
You  can't  step  back  and  take  a  distant 
view  of  this  column — a  few  yards,  and 
the  whole  is  shut  out  from  sight.  We 
had  to  stand  right  under,  and  I  came 
away  with  a  decided  pain  in  my  neck 
from  looking  straight  above  me. 

Toward  the  western  end,  amidst  the 
vines  and  tangled  shrubbery,  we  found 
two  large  but  narrow  slabs  of  granite, 
curved  like  the  rib-bones  of  a  whale,  and 
so  planted  in  the  ground  as  nearly  to 
form  an  arch.  Upon  these  we  eagerly 
searched  for  some  inscription  or  carving ; 
but  here,  as  everywhere,  the  page  was 
blank.  Not  a  sign,  nor  a  clue  anywhere  ; 
no  sculpture  or  carving  could  we  find 
in  our  hurried  search.  It  was  tantalizing 
and  unsatisfactory,  for  only  wild  and 
baseless  guesses  could  be  made  at  the 
age  or  origin  of  these  mysterious  ruins. 

We  had  spent  so  much  time  in  exam- 
ining this  old  temple,  that  we  found  now 
there  was  none  left  to  climb  the  moun- 
tain and  inspect  the  ruins  there.  From 
below  we  could  see  a  very  massive  wall 
more  than  twenty  feet  high,  surmount- 
ing a  steep  and  quite  unscalable 
krantz  ;  and  numbers  of  other  walls  on 
various    parts   of    the    mountain.      Its 
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northern  face  had  been  cut  into  eight 
terraces,  which  had  been  built  up  with 
stone-work.  And  altogether  the  moun- 
tain showed  unmistakable  signs  of  hav- 
ing been  a  citadel  of  immense  strength. 
The  ancient  city  must  have  been  built 
on  its  sides  and  on  the  plain  at  its  base. 

Four  hours  had  flown  like  so  many 
minutes,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tear 
ourselves  away  and  start  for  Fort  Vic- 
toria, which  we  did  not  reach  till  late  at 
night. 

The  next  two  hundred  miles,  from 
Fort  Victoria  to  Salisbury,  was  over  a 
lovely  country,  splendidly  watered  and 
well  wooded,  with  a  ver}"  rich  soil  in 
most  parts.     Our  guide  kept  the  ridge 


between  the  Zambesi  and  Sabi  water- 
sheds ;  on  either  side  were  the  fountain- 
heads  of  some  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  these  two  rivers.  These  fountain- 
heads  are  bogs  and  morasses  for  some 
considerable  distance.  Every  valley  is 
sodden  with  springs.  When  this  coun- 
try is  occupied  it  will  be  necessary  to 
open  up  these  fountains,  and  dig  fur- 
rows to  form  channels  for  the  watei*s 
which  at  present  only  ooze  through  the 
soil.  By  this  means  the  valleys  will  be 
drained  of  their  superfluous  wet,  and 
lovely  streamlets  will  replace  the  treach- 
erous bogs. 

The  beauty  of  the  landscapes  dimng 
this  part  of  our  march,  was  heightened 
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by  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  spring  foH- 
age.  The  forests  of  the  Mashona  plateau 
are  composed  of  two  species  of  trees; 
the  Goussi  and  the  Machobel.  The  pe- 
culiarity of  their  growth  is,  that  from 
the  first  bud  to  the  full  mature  leaf, 
they  exhibit  every  shade,  from  the  deep- 
est crimson  to  the  palest  rose,  and  from 
the  lightest  orange  to  the  deepest  green. 
As  these  trees  do  not  all  mature  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  three  months  in 
the  year  when  the  woods  are  masses  and 
combinations  of  the  loveliest  hues  imag- 
inable. These  grassy  highlands  were 
decked  with  many  varieties  of  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Loveliest  of  all,  in 
the  estimation  of  every  one,  was  a  glori- 
ous little  blossom  something  like  a  hy- 
biscus.  It  grows  on  a  tiny  little  plant 
amidst  the  grass,  and  all  over  the  veldt, 
at  intervals  of  only  a  foot  or  two,  its 
bright,  soft,  crimson  face  smiled  a  wel- 
come to  us.  Most  of  the  flowers  of 
Mashonaland  have  more  the  appearance 
of  highly  cultivated  exotics,  rather  than 
simple  wild  flowers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mashonaland  are 
rather  disappointing.  Their  physique 
and  bodily  development  are  poor.  Their 
color  is  intensely  black,  though  their 
faces  are  more  Arabic  than  negro.  As 
agriculturists  they  show  out  well.  Even 
very  small  villages  cultivate  immense 
lands  with  considerable  skill  and  great 
intelligence.  When  breaking  up  new 
ground,  they  invariably  utilize  the  grass 
and  trees,  of  which  they  clean  it,  as 
manure.  They  carefully  dig  and  trench 
it,  throwing  the  sod  over  the  grass  and 
scattering  the  ashes  of  the  burned  trees 
over  the  soil.  They  then  let  the  field  lie 
fallow  till  the  following  season,  when  it 
is  again  dug  and  trenched  and  planted. 
The  Mashona  fields  present  a  very  neat 
appearance,  the  ridge  and  furrow  sys- 
tem being  employed  for  all  crops  except 
rice.  In  growing  this  latter  grain,  the 
seed  is  sown  in  round  holes  about  a 
yard  in  diameter  and  a  foot  in  depth  ; 
this  collects  and  holds  the  water  neces- 
sary for  its  growth.  All  their  other 
crops  are  raised  on  ridges,  with  rather 
deep  furrows  alongside,  for  the  oppo- 
site reason.  They  harvest  annually  im- 
mense quantities  of  mealies,  Kaffir-corn, 
pogo,  and  rice,  beans,  ground-nuts,  sweet 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  sweet  reed,  pump- 


kins, squashes,  calabashes,  and  small 
quantities  of  tobacco.  In  some  parts 
they  have  bananas,  lemons,  watermelons, 
and  sweet  melons.  Although  not  a 
single  tribe  of  them  expected  our  ad- 
vent, they  were  able  to  supply  from  their 
surplus  stores  the  needs  of  over  a  thou- 
sand hungry  white  men  for  more  than 
six  months. 

In  the  practical  relation  of  the  Ma- 
shonas  to  the  white  men,  with  regard  to 
the  labor  market,  these  people  are  dis- 
appointing. The  Mashona  will  not  work 
— he  seems  mentally  incapable  of  any 
long-continued  exertion.  He  will  come 
and  lounge  about  a  house  or  a  wagon, 
will  carry  wood  and  water,  and  in  a  de- 
sultory way  attend  to  the  pots  ;  but  even 
this  is  too  much  like  work  to  be  kept 
up  long.  A  servant  seldom  stays  longer 
than  one  month,  and  during  that  time, 
if  the  pressure  is  increased  and  any  real 
exertion  required  of  him,  he  will  sud- 
denly and  secretly  leave  without  asking 
for  payment,  though  as  often  as  not  it 
will  be  afterward  found  that  he  has 
helped  himself.  The  present  generation 
of  Mashonas  cannot  be  reckoned  upon 
as  laborers  such  as  the  country  requires, 
and  the  market  will  have  to  be  supplied 
from  other  sources.  For  farm  work,  for 
labor  in  the  mines,  and  for  all  work  in- 
cident to  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, servants  will  have  to  be  imported 
from  other  parts.  Luckily  good  sup- 
plies will  be  obtainable  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. The  Matebele,  the  Zambesi  tribes, 
and  the  Manica  and  Coast  people,  are 
all  first-class  workers,  the  first  and  last 
being  particularly  suitable,  from  their 
strength  and  hardihood,  for  the  heavy 
work  of  mining.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  next  generation  of  Mashonas  will  be 
better  than  the  present.  They  have 
lived  for  fifty  years  the  lives  of  hunted 
beasts,  never  safe  from  the  terrible  in- 
roads of  the  Matebele  ;  and  who  knows 
what  their  forefathers  may  have  sufl'ered 
from  slave-dealing  Arabs,  and  the  mys- 
terious gold-workers  of  old. 

The  Mashonas  deserve  our  sympathy, 
and  before  we  condemn  them  for  their 
uselessness  as  servants,  and  for  many 
other  shortcomings,  let  us  remember 
the  terrible  conditions  of  life  among 
them  before  our  arrival ;  and  now,  hav- 
ing freed  these  poor  creatures  from  the 
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degrading  state  of  terror  in  which  they 
lived,  let  us  be  patient,  and  give  the 
gospel  of  freedom  and  industry  time  to 
take  root ;  and  I  am  sure  the  abject,  de- 
spised Mashona  will  one  day  become  a 
good  and  useful  citizen. 

My  last  visit  to  Mashonaland,  and 
my  eight  months  residence  in  various 
parts  of  it,  had  served  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  opinions  formed  on  my 
first  visit  to  that  country.  The  more  I 
saw  of  it,  the  more  convinced  I  became 
of  its  wonderful  agricultural  resources  ; 
and  several  years  experience  of  colonial 
farming  made  me  confident  in  my  judg- 
ment. A  large  population  could  be 
maintained  there  on  small  holdings.  All 
the  conditions  for  success  exist — good 
soil,  abundance  of  water  with  facilities 
for  irrigation,  and  a  splendid  climate. 
Beautiful  streams  and  flowing  rivers  are 
met  with  everywhere  ;  as  numerous  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  plateau  as  in  the 
lower  districts.  The  pasturage  is  rich 
and  abundant,  succulent  and  nourish- 
ing all  the  year  round.  In  the  granite 
belts  the  soil  is  light  but  very  fertile  ; 
here  however,  it  would  require  manure 
after  three  or  four  crops. 

The  most  fruitful  soil  and  the  country 
best  suited  for  general  farming  is  on  the 
gold  and  iron  formations.  Here  the  soil 
is  deep,  heavy  loam,  the  drainage  good, 
and  anything  in  the  wide  world  would 
grow  and  flourish  with  only  a  little 
€are. 

Mashonaland,  I  venture  to  predict,  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  fruit-pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  world.  Euro- 
pean cereals  will  do  well  as  winter  crops, 
and  a  large  export  trade  will  follow 
when  the  Pungue  route  is  opened  to  the 
coast. 

Cattle,  judging  by  the  way  our  own 
oxen  throve,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
the  few  cows  possessed  by  the  natives 
{the  very  few  which  have  escaped  Ma- 
tebele  plunderers),  will  do  well.  Cat- 
tle disease  seems  unknown  there.  Of 
sheep  I  can  say  little  ;  actual  experience 
will  be  the  only  test,  as  no  merino  sheep 
have  ever  been  in  the  country.  Cape 
sheep  and  goats,  however,  do  remark- 
ably well.  Horses  die  from  horse-sick- 
ness, and  for  many  years  this  plague 
will  be  a  drawback,  though  good  sta- 
bling, as  in  the  Transvaal,  woidd  be  a 


safeguard.     In   this   respect,  Mashona- 
land is  not  worse  than  the  Transvaal. 

From  the  outset,  farmers  will  have 
good  markets  close  at  hand.  The  min- 
ing population,  and  the  towns  which 
must  spring  up  at  all  mining  centres 
will  secure  them  customers  for  all  sur- 
plus produce.  The  ease  and  cheapness 
of  transport  to  the  coast  by  rail  and 
waterway,  when  the  Pungue  route  is 
opened,  will  enable  them  to  export 
everything  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
in  the  world  ;  cold  and  exhilarating  in 
winter,  and  not  too  hot  during  summer. 
At  no  time  of  the  year  is  the  heat  as 
great  as  in  the  Cape  colony.  From  Oc- 
tober 1,  1890,  to  the  end  of  May,  1891, 1 
lived  in  the  open  air,  and  between  those 
dates  walked  several  hundred  miles  ; 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  never, 
even  on  one  day,  found  the  heat  too 
great  for  comfortable  w^alking. 

The  settler  in  Mashonaland  will  have 
to  face  certain  natural  disadvantages, 
and  these  are  first  swamps,  second  fev- 
er, third,  flies,  midges,  and  mosquitoes. 
The  second  and  third  are  consequent 
on  the  first.  Cure  the  first  and  the  two 
latter  disappear  of  themselves.  Horse- 
sickness  I  have  mentioned. 

The  rainfall  of  last  season  was  exces- 
sive, consequently  I  saw  the  country  at 
its  worst.  It  is  only  during  the  summer 
months  of  December,  January,  February, 
and  April  that  these  disadvantages  are 
felt.  All  the  swamps  are  on  slopes,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  incline  at 
which  many  of  them  exist.  They  are  to 
be  found  only  on  the  granite  formation. 
At  first  it  was  puzzling  to  account  for 
them,  but  one  soon  discovers  why  they 
are  here.  The  granite  soil,  light  and 
porous,  drinks  in  the  rain  as  it  falls,  un- 
til it  is  saturated  down  to  the  bed-rock, 
which  in  swampy  ground  is  seldom  more 
than  three  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
grass,  matted  and  thick,  prevents  the 
water  running  off  in  rills,  and  so  form- 
ing channels.  There  are  no  dongas  in 
Mashonaland  ;  the  absence  of  flocks  and 
herds  account  for  this,  as  their  foot- 
paths are  generally  the  beginnings  of 
the  sluits  which  drain  a  country.  The 
swamps  ask  only  for  furrows  as  begin- 
nings ;  the   running    water  will  itself 
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deepen  and  broaden  the  channels.  I 
could  not  help  but  notice  how  eagerly 
the  swamp  water  made  use  of  any 
chance  wagon  track,  and  rushed  off  in 
the  wheel  ruts,  to  find  its  way  to  the 
streams  and  rivers.  Some  labor  and 
patience  would  be  required,  but  with 
them  swamps  would  soon  cease  to  ex- 
ist, and  then  no  more  fever  midges  or 
mosquitoes. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  fever  ;  it 
is  of  the  usual  malarial  type,  but  very 
mild  in  its  nature  ;  so  mild  that  in  many 
instances  it  was  shaken  off  without  the 
aid  of  any  medicine.  The  climate  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  much  of  the  fev- 
er that  prevailed.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  the  climate,  that  out  of  considera- 
bly more  than  a  thousand  men  scattered 
over  a  new  countiy,  badly  clothed,  poor- 
ly sheltered,  short  of  the  necessaries, 
and  without  any  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
the  death-rate  for  the  whole  summer  did 
not  exceed  one  per  cent. 

While  I  was  there  —  and  that  was 
from  September  12,  1890,  to  May  15, 
1891 — ten  men  died.  Of  these  one  was 
killed  by  Hons,  one  accidentally  shot 
himself,  chronic  dysentery  accounted  for 
two,  leaving  only  six  deaths  from  fever. 
But  Banyailand  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Crocodile  Kiver  are  deadly  places, 
where  numbers  of  men  contracted  fev- 
ers which  cost  them  their  lives. 

The  gold  of  Mashonaland  will  prove 
its  great  attraction  at  first.  I  prospected 
in  two  of  its  gold  districts  uninterrup- 
tedly during  seven  months  ;  and  was  in 
constant  communication  with  men  who 
had  been  prospecting  the  other  known 
gold  belts.  At  present  there  are  six 
districts  into  which  Pioneers  have  pene- 
trated. These  are  the  Hartley  Hills, 
about  sixty  miles  southwest  of  Salis- 
bury, the  Umferli,  twenty-five  miles 
west  of  Hartley  Hills ;  the  Lo  Mo- 
gundi  or  Northern  gold  -  fields,  ninety 
miles  northwest  of  Sahsbury  ;  twenty 
miles  north  from  Salisbury  are  the 
Mazoe  fields  ;  ninety  miles  east  of 
Mazoe  lies  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  ;  and  the 
Manica,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  to  the  southeast  of  Sahsbury.  By 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  Salisbury,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  a  very  central 
position  with  relation  to  the  gold-fields. 

These  districts  are  very  large — Hart- 


ley Hills  being  the  smallest.  I  have 
been  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Mazoe 
field  and  found  its  prospects  very  good. 
The  quartz  reefs  I  saw  were  wonderfully 
rich ;  they  were  not  very  large,  nor  could 
they  be  traced  for  any  very  great  dis- 
tance, on  account  of  the  mountainous 
and  broken  nature  of  the  country.  But 
one  reef  I  saw  in  the  Mazoe  was  an  ex- 
ception ;  it  was  forty  feet  thick,  and  the 
outcrop  could  be  traced  for  more  than 
five  hundred  yards.  Five  feet  of  this 
reef  panned  splendidl}^  and  through  it 
there  ran  a  "  pay-streak,"  about  nine 
inches  wide,  peppered  with  visible  gold, 
and  panning  more  than  one  hundred 
ounces  to  the  ton.  The  lucky  finders 
had  made  a  cutting  several  feet  deep 
across  the  reef,  and  had  sunk  a  shaft 
thirty  feet  deep  alongside  the  "pay- 
streak."  This  property  of  ten  claims 
was  sold  to  a  local  firm  for  £21,000. 

I  saw  another  very  rich  two  -  foot 
"leader"  at  "Broken  Hiel,"  in  the  Ma- 
zoe —  every  piece  broken  off  showing 
visible  gold,  right  through  the  stone  ; 
the  leader  getting  richer  and  wider  as 
it  was  sunk  upon  ;  the  shaft  was  down 
twenty-five  feet  when  I  saw  it  last. 

Another  shaft  I  visited  in  the  same 
district  was  down  eighty  feet ;  and  here 
again  the  stone  was  remarkably  rich, 
some  of  it  crusted  with  "visible  gold." 
I  might  go  on  particularizing,  but  this 
article  is  already  too  long.  Everywhere 
I  went,  in  the  Mazoe,  I  found  prospec- 
tors enthusiastically  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  found  ;  and  what  I  saw  con- 
vinced me  the  majority  of  them  had 
good  reason  for  their  satisfaction.  With 
the  exception  of  the  forty  foot  reef  I 
mentioned  first,  all  the  properties  in 
the  Mazoe,  as  in  all  the  other  districts, 
are  on  ancient  workings. 

The  Lo  Mogundi,  or  northern  gold- 
fields,  have,  like  the  others,  been  exten- 
sively worked  in  days  long  gone  by. 
Here  the  formation  is  more  defined  and 
continuous  than  in  the  Mazoe.  I  traced 
one  series  of  gold-lodes  for  more  than 
twenty  -  three  miles  without  a  break  ; 
old  workings  along  the  whole  length. 
How  far  the  lodes  continue  at  either 
end  I  cannot  say  ;  there  was  no  break 
either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
the  twenty  -  three  miles.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  gold  in  the  Mogundi  district 
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gold  to  the  ton  of  quartz.  Along  the 
twenty-three  miles  I  have  mentioned, 
you  can  break  off  or  pick  up  stones,  and 
wherever  you  strike  the  reef  the  results 
are  the  same — very  good.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  lodes  in  this  district  all  of 
which  have  been  worked  by  the  ancients, 
and  all  very  rich. 

Of  all  these  I  can  speak  personally, 
because  I  sj)ent  some  months  on  these 
fields,  and  prospected  them  thoroughly. 
Experts  —  men  who  have  spent  many 
years  gold  -  mining  in  this  and  other 
countries — are  confident  that  Mashona- 


is  fine,  and  the  reefs  are  larger  than  in  Of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  fields  little  is 
the  Mazoe.  Here  one  cannot  find  start-  known  ;  they  had  just  been  discovered 
ling  specimens  with  "visible,"  but  the  before  I  left  Salisbury,  in  May  last.  The 
results  in  the  pan  are  most  satisfactory,  men  who  went  to  Manica  speak  in  glow- 
averasfing-  from  one  to  three  ounces  of    ing  terms  of  its  golden  prospects,  and 

of  the  country  generally.  They  say  it 
is  very  lovely,  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
healthy. 

Besides  gold,  Mashonaland  is  rich  in 
silver ;  very  rich  lodes  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Lo  Mogundi  district  ; 
these  had  likewise  been  worked  in  an- 
cient times.  Chips  from  the  blossom 
rock  give  an  assay  of  over  one  hundred 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Galena  con- 
taining a  very  large  percentage  of  silver 
has  been  found  in  large  bodies  in  Man- 
ica. And  in  different  parts,  other  min- 
erals have  been  discovered  whose  nature 
and  value  have  not  yet 
been  tested. 

Iron  is  found  every- 
where off  the  granite  beds, 
and  often  in  almost  a  vir- 
gin state.  I  cannot  posi- 
tively declare  that  the  fut- 
ure of  Mashonaland  as  a 
gold-producing  country  is 
assured.  Only  deep  sink- 
ing, careful  development, 
and  the  battery  test  will 
prove  that.  But  I  do  say 
the  prospects  disclosed  by 
what  work  has  already 
been  done,  quite  satisfy 
the  expectation  of  the 
most  sanguine.  No  one 
can  say  what  is  under  the 
ground  ;  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  feeling 
confident  that  the  prom- 
ises of  the  surface  and  of 
the  depths  that  have  been 
already  reached  will  be 
fulfilled  when  the  country 
is  mined  in  a  practical 
manner.  Of  wood  and 
water  there  is  abundance, 
and  in  many  parts  there 
is  the  fall  necessary  for  water  -  power. 
I  have  said  that  all  the  claims  j^egged 
out  as  yet  are  on  old  workings.  Who- 
ever the  people  were  who  worked  these 
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land  will  prove  the  richest  gold  country 
in  the  world.  I  have  heard  numbers  of 
prospectors  speak  of  Hartley  Hills  and 
the    UmferH   fields ;     their   experiences 


would  have  turned  the  heads  of  any  who  mysterious  mines,  they  knew  as  much  if 

heard  them,  had  it  not  been  that  they  not  more  about  gold  prospecting  than 

also  had  seen  similar  things  in  the  parts  we   do.      Almost  all    the   gold-bearing 

they  had  prospected.  outcrop  is  worked  away.     Where  the  an- 
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Group  of  Banyais  at  Matipi's  Town  ;  on  the   left  a  Pioneer  of  the   Intelligence  Departnnent 


cients  worked,  it  is  invariably  rich.  But 
though  their  knowledge  of  prospect- 
ing was  great,  their  appHances  for  gold 
winning  were  rude.  They  ground  the 
quartz  on  flat  stones  by  means  of 
round  pebbles,  used  as  grinders  or  pes- 
tles. Alongside  some  of  the  old  works 
are  l^'ing  thousands — tens  of  thousands 
—  of  these  flat  stones  worn  by  the  ac- 
tion of  grinding  the  hard  quartz.  The 
stone  must  have  been  veiy  rich  to  have 
repaid  them  for  this  slow  style  of  gold 
extraction.  It  was  not  from  want  of 
gold  that  these  ancients  gave  up  their 
occupation  and  left  the  country  ;  for  in 
the  few  old  shafts  and  cuttings  that  Im^e 
been  cleaned  out,  and  the  reef  picked  up 
where  it  was  left,  it  is  found  to  be  very 
rich. 

Very  few  workings  have  as  3'et  been 
sunk  ui3on,  the  process  is  dangerous  on 
account  of  the  rubble  which  might  at 
any  moment  fall  in,  and  this  work  would 
require  careful  timbering.  When  old 
shafts  are  systematically  cleared  out, 
tools  and  implements  may  be  discov- 
ered, which  will  throw  some  light  upon 


the  mysteries  of  both  the  ruins  and  the 
mines.  That  the  two  are  connected  I 
have  no  doubt.  The  builders  of  Zim- 
babwe, the  smaller  Zimbabwe,  and  the 
old  forts  scattered  over  Matebeleland 
and  Mashonaland,  were  the  men  who 
mined  the  country.  These  ruins  are  in- 
variably either  on,  or  close  alongside  of 
gold  -  belts.  There  is  magnificent  for- 
mation for  gold  near  the  great  Zimbab- 
we, and  the  Victoria  gold-fields  would 
well  repay  i^rospecting. 

At  Zimbabwe,  and  at  many  of  the 
ruined  forts,  can  be  picked  up  flat  stone 
slabs  about  a  foot  by  six  inches,  with 
thirty-two  cups,  like  the  cujis  on  a  soH- 
taire  board,  hollowed  out  upon  them  ; 
eight  rows  of  four  each.  On  all  the  gold- 
fields  I  visited,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  old  workings.  I  found 
similar  stones.  I  have  found  this  "32  " 
game  (for  it  is  a  game)  beautifully  cut 
upon  a  solid  mass  of  stone  shaved  flat 
to  make  a  convenient  table,  with  smaller 
blocks  shaven  fiat  on  either  side  which 
served  as  seats  for  the  players.  The 
Mashonas  of  to-day,  in  some  parts,  play 
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this  game  ;  not  on  carefully  prepared 
stone  slabs,  but  with  32  cups  hol- 
lowed in  the  ground  ;  and  instead 
of  using  prepared  pellets  such  as  the 
ancients  must  have  played  with,  they 
use  small  pebbles.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  watched  two  players  ;  they 
were  as  much  absorbed  in  their  game 
as  any  two  Europeans  over  a  game 
of  chess.  They  studied  each  move 
and  played  in  silence.  I  watched 
closely  to  try  and  find  out  what  laws 
governed  the  moves  ;  but  all  seemed 
to  me  capricious.  The  players  must 
have  had  fixed  rules,  or  they  would 
have  quarrelled  over  their  game. 
From  the  Mashonas  playing  it,  I 
have  concluded  that  their  forefathers 
were  used  as  servants  or  slaves  by 
the  ancient  miners,  and  they  learned 
this  game  from  their  masters.  Find 
what  semi-civilized  people  play  this 
32  game,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be 
upon  the  track  of  the  builders  of 
Zimbabwe  and  the  ancient  gold  min- 
ers. Mr.  Burt,  the  archaeologist,  is 
nov/  at  Zimbabwe,  and  we  can  hope 
soon  to  hear  that  his  excavations 
have  thrown  some  certain  light  on 
a  subject  at  present  buried  in  im- 
penetrable mystery. 

The  attitude  of  all  the  native  tribes 
with  whom  the  Chartered  Company 
has  as  yet  come  into  contact  is  most 
friendly.  At  first,  and  during  our 
march,  the  Matebele  were  excited 
and  wanted  to  fight,  because  they 
did  not  trust  in  the  peaceful  inten- 
tions of  the  whites.  But  when  they 
heard  of  the  disbandment  of  the 
Pioneers  at  Salisbury,  and  heard  of 
their  scattering  in  threes  and  fours 
over  the  country,  settling  to  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  prospecting, 
the  nation  calmed  down.  Those  who 
had  been  most  excited  declared  they 
were  satisfied.  "  We  see,"  said  they, 
"the  white  men  have  not  deceived 
us.  They  are  doing  only  what  they 
said  they  would,  settling  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Umgesi  River,  and 
that  country  they  are  welcome  to  ; 
for  we  have  stripped  it  of  all  that 
was  valuable  to  us,  and  care  no 
longer  for  it."  As  long  as  the  Char- 
tered Company's  subjects  respect 
the  boundaries  laid  down  between 
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Mashonaland  and  Matebeleland,  there 
is  little  danger  of  a  collision.  Lo  Ben- 
gulu  liimself  lias  had  forty  gold  claims 
pegged  out,  and  is  getting  machinery 
up  to  work  them.  Soon  his  people  will 
flock  into  the  country  seeking  work,  and 


Mountain  to  pay  my  respects  and  explain 
the  object  of  our  presence  in  his  coun- 
ivy.  He  showed  great  joy  at  hearing 
the  white  men  had  come  to  stay.  He 
took  me  to  the  top  of  his  mountain  and 
bade  me  look  abroad  :  "As  far  as  you 
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Mashona  Village,   near  Fort  Charter. 


constant  contact  with  the  white  men  will 
wean  them  from  their  savagery.  There 
is  ground  for  hope  that  this  ferocious 
people  will  ere  long  lose  their  lust  for 
blood,  and  in  acquiring  habits  of  indus- 
try become  dissatisfied  with  the  bloody 
despotism  mider  which  they  exist,  and 
will  beg  to  be  taken  under  the  rule  of 
the  Chartered  Company. 

The  Mashonas  everywhere  hailed  our 
arrival  with  delight,  and  received  iso- 
lated bodies  of  prospectors  with  open 
arms. 

Upon  leaving  Salisbury,  after  the  dis- 
bandment,  our  little  party  of  six  struck 
away  to  the  northwest.  We  crossed 
the  Umoukwe  Mountains  and  made  our 
way  to  the  country  of  Zimba,  where  we 
found  a  splendid  gold  formation.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  I  ascended  Zimba's 


can  see  in  every  direction,"  said  he, 
"  and  as  far  away  again  beyond  that, 
the  country  is  all  yours,  for  it  is  mine, 
and  what  belongs  to  me  I  give  to  you." 
AVe  remained  in  Zimba's  country  several 
months  ;  for  a  long  time  ours  was  the 
only  i^arty  there,  and  the  people  were 
most  friendly  and  hospitable.  It  has 
been  the  same  all  over  the  land.  I  have 
heard  the  chiefs  telling  their  peoj^le  to 
do  all  they  could  to  help  the  white  men, 
for  fear  they  might  go  away  and  leave 
them  again  exposed  to  Matebele  raids. 

The  Manica  tribes  hailed  our  men  as 
deliverers.  Gungimha,  the  great  Gaza 
king,  has  asked  for  British  protection, 
and  to  be  taken  under  the  gegis  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  The  jealous  oj)- 
position  of  the  Portuguese  is  at  an  end, 
and    the   Piingue    route    open    through 
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Mashona  Village,  among  Bowlders  on  a  Mountain  Top. 
(Grain  is  stored  in  the  small  huts.) 


Manica  to  Maslionaland.  Soon  there 
will  be  a  railway  from  Sarmento  to 
Salisbury,  and  then  the  capital  of  Ma- 
shonaland  will  be  within  six  weeks  easy 
travel  of  London. 

Less  than  eighteen  months  ago,  very 
few  even  knew  where  Maslionaland  was 
situated.  The  schemes  for  its  settle- 
ment were  looked  upon  as  the  impracti- 
cable visions  of  enthusiasts.  Impene- 
trable forests,  unfordable  rivers,  and  im- 
passable mountains  barred  all  ingress  to 
the  land  of  promise  ;  to  say  nothing  of 
hordes  of  bloodthirsty  savages  lying  in 
wait  to  slaughter  all  who  attempted  it. 
And  now,  Mashonaland  has  been   won 


and  occupied  ;  over  four  thousand  busy, 
energetic  men  scattered  over  it  ;  two 
good  roads  made  from  the  south,  and 
a  road  from  Salisbury  to  the  east  coast, 
which  will  very  soon  become  a  rail- 
road. Telegraph  communication  has 
been  made  to  the  Nuanetsi  Kiver,  within 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  Salis- 
bury ;  mines  are  being  opened  ;  farms 
taken  up  ;  magistrates  appointed  at  the 
various  centres ;  and  Mashonaland  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  take  its 
proper  place  as  the  flourishing  home  for 
the  surplus  population  of  England,  and 
a  veritable  El  Dorado  for  enterprising 
sj)irits  from  Europe  and  America. 
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THE   WRECKER. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osboiirne. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

STALLBKIDGE-LE-CAKTHEW. 

ONG  before  I  was 
awake,  tlie  shyster  had 
disapi^eared,  1  e  a  v  i  n  f^: 
his  bill  unpaid.  I  did 
not  need  to  inquire 
where  he  was  gone,  I 
knew  too  well,  I  knew 
there  was  nothing-  left  me  but  to  fol- 
low ;  and  about  ten  in  the  morning, 
set  forth  in  a  gig  for  Stallbridge-le- 
Carthew. 

The  road,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
way,  deserts  the  valley  of  the  river,  and 
curves  the  summit  of  a  chalk  -  down, 
grazed  over  by  flocks  of  sheep  and 
haunted  by  innumerable  larks.  It  was 
a  pleasant  but  a  vacant  scene,  arous- 
ing but  not  holding  the  attention  ;  and 
my  mind  returned  to  the  violent  pas- 
sage of  the  night  before.  My  thought 
of  the  man  I  was  pursuing  had  been 
greatly  changed.  I  conceived  of  him, 
somewhere  in  front  of  me,  upon  his 
dangerous  errand,  not  to  be  turned 
aside,  not  to  be  stopped,  by  either  fear 
or  reason.  I  had  called  him  a  ferret  ; 
I  conceived  him  now  as  a  mad  dog. 
Methought  he  would  run,  not  walk  ; 
methought,  as  he  ran,  that  he  would 
bark  and  froth  at  the  lips  ;  methought, 
if  the  great  wall  of  China  were  to  rise 
across  his  path,  he  would  attack  it  with 
his  nails. 

Presently  the  road  left  the  down,  re- 
turned by  a  precipitous  descent  into 
the  valley  of  the  Stall,  and  ran  thence 
forward  among  enclosed  fields  and 
under  the   continuous    shade  of  trees. 

Copyrisjht,  1S91,  by  Robert  Lotus  Stevenson 


I  was  told  we  had  now  entered  on 
the  Carthew  property.  By  and  by,  a 
battlemented  wall  appeared  on  the  right 
hand,  and  a  little  after  I  had  my  first 
glimpse  of  the  mansion.  It  stood 
in  a  hollow  of  a  bosky  park,  crowded 
to  a  degree  that  surprised  and  even 
displeased  me,  with  huge  timber  and 
dense  shrubberies  of  laurel  and  rho- 
dodendron. Even  from  this  low  sta- 
tion and  the  thronging  neighborhood 
of  the  trees,  the  ^\\e  rose  conspicuous 
like  a  cathedral.  Behind,  as  we  con- 
tinued to  skirt  the  joark  wall,  I  began 
to  make  out  a  straggling  town  of  of- 
fices which  became  conjoined  to  the 
rear  with  those  of  the  home  farm.  On 
the  left  was  an  ornamental  water  sailed 
in  by  many  swans.  On  the  right  ex- 
tended a  flower  garden,  laid  in  the  old 
manner,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
as  brilliant  as  stained  glass.  The  front 
of  the  house  presented  a  farade  of 
more  than  sixty  windows,  surmounted 
by  a  formal  pediment  and  raised  upon 
a  terrace.  A  wide  avenue,  part  in 
gravel,  jmrt  in  turf,  and  bordered  by 
triple  alleys,  ran  to  the  great  double 
gateways.  It  was  impossible  to  look 
without  surprise  on  a  place  that  had 
been  prepared  through  so  many  gener- 
ations, had  cost  so  many  tons  of  minted 
gold,  and  was  maintained  in  order  by 
so  great  a  company  of  emulous  ser- 
vants. And  yet  of  these  there  was  no 
sign  but  the  perfection  of  their  work. 
The  whole  domain  was  drawn  to  the 
line  and  weeded  like  the  front  plot  of 
some  suburban  amateur  ;  and  I  looked 
in  vain  for  any  belated  gardener,  and 
listened  in  vain  for  any  sounds  of  la- 
bor.    Some  lowing  of  cattle  and  much 
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calling  of  birds  alone  disturbed  the  still- 
ness, and  even  the  little  hamlet,  which 
clustered  at  the  gates,  appeared  to  hold 
its  breath  in  awe  of  its  great  neighbor, 
like  a  troop  of  children  who  should 
have  strayed  into  a  king's  anteroom. 

The  Carthew  Arms,  the  small  but 
very  comfortable  inn,  was  a  mere  ai> 
pendage  and  outpost  of  the  family 
whose  name  it  bore.  Engraved  por- 
traits of  by-gone  Carthews  adorned  the 
walls  ;  Fielding  Carthew,  Recorder  of 
the  ci^  of  London  ;  Major  -  General 
John  Carthew  in  uniform,  commanding 
some  military  operations  ;  •  the  Right 
Honorable  Bailley  Carthew,  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Stallbridge,  stand- 
ing by  a  table  and  brandishing  a  docu- 
ment ;  Singleton  Carthew,  Esquire,  rep- 
resented in  the  foreground  of  a  herd 
of  cattle — doubtless  at  the  desire  of 
his  tenantry  who  had  made  him  a  com- 
pliment of  this  work  of  art ;  and  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Carthew,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  A.M.,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  little  child  in  a  manner 
highly  frigid  and  ridiculous.  So  far 
as  my  memory  serves  me,  there  were 
no  other  pictures  in  this  exclusive  hos- 
telry ;  and  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  landlord  was  an  ex  -  butler, 
the  landlady  an  ex-lady's-maid,  from  the 
great  house  ;  and  that  the  bar-parlor 
was  a  sort  of  perquisite  of  former  ser- 
vants. 

To  an  American,  the  sense  of  the 
domination  of  this  family  over  so  con- 
siderable tract  of  earth  was  even  op- 
pressive ;  and  as  I  considered  their 
simple  annals,  gathered  from  the  leg- 
ends of  the  engravings,  surprise  began 
to  mingle  with  my  disgust.  "  Mr.  Re- 
corder" doubtless  occupies  an  honor- 
able post ;  but  I  thought  that,  in  the 
course  of  so  many  generations,  one 
Carthew  might  have  clambered  high- 
er. The  soldier  had  stuck  at  Major- 
General  ;  the  churchmen  bloomed  un- 
remarked in  an  archidiaconate  ;  and 
though  the  Right  Honorable  Bailley 
seemed  to  have  sneaked  into  the  privy 
council,  I  have  still  to  learn  what  he 
did  when  he  had  got  there.  Such  vast 
means,  so  long  a  start,  and  such  a  mod- 
est standard  of  achievement,  struck  in 
me  a  strong  sense  of  the  dulness  of 
that  race. 
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I  found  that  to  come  to  the  hamlet 
and  not  visit  the  hall,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  slight.  To  feed  the  swans, 
to  see  the  peacocks  and  the  Ra2:)haels — 
for  these  commonplace  peoi:)le  actually 
possessed  two  Raphaels  —  to  risk  life 
and  limb  among  a  famous  breed  of  cat- 
tle called  the  Carthew  Chillinghams, 
and  to  do  homage  to  the  sire  (still  liv- 
ing) of  Donibristle,  a  renowned  winner 
of  the  oaks :  these,  it  seemed,  were  the 
inevitable  stations  of  the  j^ilgrimage. 
I  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  resist,  for  I 
might  have  need  before  I  was  done  of 
general  good  -  will ;  and  two  pieces  of 
news  fell  in  which  changed  my  resigna- 
tion to  alacrity.  It  appeared  in  the  first 
place,  that  Mr.  Norris  was  from  home 
*'  travelling  ; "  in  the  second,  that  a 
visitor  had  been  before  me  and  already 
made  the  tour  of  the  Carthew  curiosi- 
ties. I  thought  I  knew  who  this  must 
be  ;  I  was  anxious  to  learn  what  he  had 
done  and  seen  ;  and  fortune  so  far  fav- 
ored me  that  the  under-gardener  sin- 
gled out  to  be  my  guide  had  already 
performed  the  same  function  for  my 
predecessor. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  an  American 
gentleman  right  enough.  At  least,  I 
don't  think  he  was  quite  a  gentleman, 
but  a  very  civil  person." 

The  person,  it  seems,  had  been  ci^dl 
enough  to  be  delighted  with  the  Car- 
thew Chillinghams,  to  perform  the 
whole  pilgrimage  T\4th  rising  admira- 
tion, and  to  have  almost  prostrated 
himself  before  the  shrine  of  Donibris- 
tle's  sire. 

"  He  told  me,  sir,"  continued  the 
gratified  under-gardener,  "  that  he  had 
often  read  of  '  the  stately  'omes  of 
England,'  but  ours  was  the  first  he  had 
the  chance  to  see.  When  he  came  to 
the  'ead  of  the  long  alley,  he  fetched 
his  breath.  '  This  is  indeed  a  lordly 
domain !  '  he  cries.  And  it  was  natural 
he  should  be  interested  in  the  place, 
for  it  seems  Mr.  Carthew  had  been 
kind  to  him  in  the  States.  In  fact,  he 
seemed  a  grateful  kind  of  person,  and 
wonderful  taken  up  with  flowers." 

I  heard  this  story  with  amazement. 
The  phrases  quoted  told  their  o\\ti  tale  ; 
they  were  plainly  from  the  shyster's 
mint.  A  few  hours  back  I  had  seen 
him    a   mere   bedlamite   and  fit  for   a 
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strait-waistcoat ;  he  was  penniless  in  a 
strange  country  ;  it  was  highly  prob- 
able he  had  gone  without  breakfast  ; 
the  absence  of  Norris  must  have  been  a 
crushing  blow  ;  the  man  (by  all  reason) 
should  have  been  despairing.  And  now 
I  heard  of  him,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,  deliberate,  insinuating,  admiring 
vistas,  smelling  flowers,  and  talking  like 
a  book.  The  strength  of  character  im- 
plied amazed  and  daunted  me. 

"  This  is  curious,"  I  said  to  the  un- 
der-gardener.  "  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  some  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Carthew  myself  ;  and  I  believe  none  of 
our  western  friends  ever  Avere  in  Eng- 
land. Who  can  this  person  be  ?  He 
couldn't  —  no,  that's  impossible,  he 
could  never  have  had  the  impudence. 
His  name  was  not  Bellairs  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  'ear  the  name,  sir.  Do  you 
know  anything  against  him  ? "  cried 
my  guide. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  he  is  certainly  not 
the  person  Carthew  would  like  to  have 
here  in  his  absence." 

"  Good  gracious  me  !  "  exclaimed  the 
gardener.  "  He  was  so  pleasant  spoken, 
too ;  I  thought  he  was  some  form 
of  a  schoolmaster.  Perhaps,  sir,  you 
wouldn't  mind  going  right  up  to  Mr. 
Denman?  I  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Denman,  when  he  had  done  the 
grounds.  Mr.  Denman  is  our  butler, 
sir,"  he  added. 

The  proposal  was  welcome,  particu- 
larly as  affording  me  a  graceful  retreat 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Carthew 
Chillinghams  ;  and,  giving  up  our  pro- 
jected circuit,  we  took  a  short  cut 
through  the  shrubbery  and  across  the 
bowling  green  to  the  back  quarters  of 
the  Hall. 

The  bowling  green  was  surrounded 
by  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  and  entered 
by  an  archway  in  the  quick.  As  we 
were  issuing  from  this  passage,  my 
conductor  arrested  me. 

"  The  Honorable  Lady  Ann  Carthew," 
he  said,  in  an  august  whisper.  And 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  I  was  aware 
of  an  old  lady  vni\\  a  stick,  hobbling 
somewhat  briskly  along  the  garden 
path.  She  must  have  been  extremely 
handsome  in  her  youth  ;  and  even  the 
limp  with  which  she  walked  could  not 
deprive  her  of  an  unusual  and  almost 


menacing  dignity  of  bearing.  Melan- 
choly was  impressed  besides  on  every 
feature,  and  her  eyes,  as  she  looked 
straight  before  her,  seemed  to  contem- 
plate misfortune. 

"  She  seems  sad,"  said  I,  when  she 
had  hobbled  past  and  we  had  resumed 
our  walk. 

"  She  enjoys  rather  poor  spirits,  sir," 
responded  the  under- gardener.  "  Mr. 
Carthew — the  old  gentleman,  I  mean 
— died  less  than  a  year  ago  ;  Lord 
Tillibody,  her  ladyship's  brother,  two 
months  after  ;  and  then  there  was  the 
sad  business  about  the  young  gentle- 
man. Killed  in  the  'unting-tield,  sir  ; 
and  her  ladyship's  favorite.  The  pres- 
ent Mr.  Norris  has  never  been  so 
equally." 

"  So  I  have  understood,"  said  I,  per- 
sistently, and  (I  think)  gracefully  pur- 
suing my  inquiries  and  fortifying  my 
position  as  a  family  friend.  "  Dear, 
dear,  how  sad  !  And  has  this  change 
— poor  Carthew's  return,  and  all — has 
this  not  mended  matters  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  a  sign  of  it,"  was 
the  reply.  "Worse,  we  think,  than 
ever." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  I,  again. 

"When  Mr.  Norris  arrived,  she  did 
seem  glad  to  see  him,"  he  pursued  ; 
and  we  were  all  pleased,  I'm  sure  ;  for 
no  one  knows  the  young  gentleman  but 
what  likes  him.  All,  sir,  it  didn't  last 
long  !  That  very  night  they  had  a  talk, 
and  fell  out  or  something  ;  her  ladyship 
took  on  most  painful  ;  it  was  like  old 
days,  but  worse.  And  the  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Norris  was  off  again  upon  his 
travels.  '  Denman,'  he  said  to  Mr. 
Denman,  '  Denman,  I'll  never  come 
back,'  he  said,  and  shook  him  by  the 
'and.  I  wouldn't  be  saying  all  this  to 
a  stranger,  sir,"  added  my  informant, 
overcome  with  a  sudden  fear  lest  he 
had  gone  too  far. 

He  had  indeed  told  me  much,  and 
much  that  was  unsuspected  by  himself. 
On  that  stormy  night  of  his  return, 
Carthew  had  told  his  story  ;  the  old 
lady  had  more  upon  her  mind  than 
mere  bereavements  ;  and  among  the 
mental  pictures  on  which  she  looked, 
as  she  walked  staring  down  the  i)ath, 
was  one  of  Midway  Island  and  the  Fly- 
ing Scud. 
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Mr.  Denman  heard  my  inquiries  with 
discomposure,  but  informed  me  the 
shyster  was  already  gone. 

"  Gone  ?  "  cried  I.  "  Then  what  can 
he  have  come  for?  One  thing  I  can 
tell  you  ;  it  was  not  to  see  the  house," 

"  I  don't  see  it  could  have  been  any- 
thing else,"  replied  the  butler. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  it  was," 
said  I.  "  And  whatever  it  was,  he  has 
got  it.  By  the  way,  where  is  Mr.  Car- 
thew  at  present  ?  I  was  sorry  to  find 
he  was  from  home." 

"He  is  engaged  in  travelling,  sir," 
replied  the  butler,  dryly. 

"  All,  bravo  !  "  cried  I.  "  I  laid  a 
trap  for  you  there,  Mr.  Denman.  Now 
I  need  not  ask  you  ;  I  am  sure  you  did 
not  tell  this  prying  stranger." 

"  To  be  sure  not,  sir,"  said  the  butler. 

I  went  through  the  form  of  "  shaking 
him  by  the  'and " — like  Mr.  Norris — 
not,  however,  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
For  I  had  failed  ingloriously  to  get  the 
address  for  myself  ;  and  I  felt  a  sure 
conviction  that  Bellairs  had  done  bet- 
ter, or  he  had  still  been  here  and  still 
cultivating  Mr.  Denman. 

I  had  escaped  the  grounds  and  the 
cattle  ;  I  could  not  escape  the  house. 
A  lady  with  silver  hair,  a  slender  silver 
voice,  and  a  stream  of  insignificant  in- 
formation not  to  be  diverted,  led  me 
through  the  picture  gallery,  the  music- 
room,  the  great  dining-room,  the  long 
drawing-room,  the  Indian  room,  the 
theatre,  and  every  corner  (as  I  thought) 
of  that  interminable  mansion.  There 
was  but  one  place  reserved  ;  the  gar- 
den-room, whither  Lady  Anne  had  now 
retired.  I  paused  a  moment  on  the 
outside  of  the  door,  and  smiled  to  my- 
self. The  situation  was  indeed  strange, 
and  these  thin  boards  divided  the  se- 
cret of  the  Flying  Scud. 

All  the  while,  as  I  went  to  and  fro,  I 
was  considering  the  visit  and  departure 
of  Bellairs.  That  he  had  got  the  ad- 
dress, I  was  quite  certain  :  that  he  had 
not  got  it  by  direct  questioning,  I  was 
convinced  ;  some  ingenuity,  some  lucky 
accident,  had  served  him.  A  similar 
chance,  an  equal  ingenuity,  was  re- 
quired ;  as  I  was  left  helpless,  the  fer- 
ret must  run  down  his  prey,  the  great 
oaks  fall,  the  Raphaels  be  scattered, 
the   house   let   to    some  stock  -  broker 


suddenly  made  rich,  and  the  name 
which  now  filled  the  mouths  of  five  or 
six  parishes  dwindle  to  a  memory\ 
Strange  that  such  great  matters,  so  old 
a  mansion,  a  family  so  ancient  and  so 
dull,  should  come  to  depend  for  perpe- 
tuity upon  the  intelligence,  the  discre- 
tion, and  the  cunning  of  a  Latin-Quar- 
ter student !  What  Bellairs  had  done, 
I  must  do  likewise.  Chance  or  inge- 
nuity, ingenuity  or  chance — so  I  con- 
tinued to  ring  the  changes  as  I  walked 
away  down  the  avenue,  casting  back 
occasional  glances  at  the  red  brick  fa- 
cade and  the  twinkling  windows  of  the 
house.  How  was  I  to  command  chance? 
where  was  I  to  find  the  ingenuity? 

These  reflections  brought  me  to  the 
door  of  the  inn.  And  here,  pursuant  to 
my  polic}^  of  keeping  well  with  all  men, 
I  immediately  smoothed  my  brow,  and 
accepted  (being  the  only  guest  in  the 
house)  an  invitation  to  dine  vdih  the 
family  in  the  bar  -  parlor.  I  sat  down 
accordingly  with  Mr.  Higgs  the  ex-but- 
ler, Mrs.  Higgs  the  ex-lady's-maid,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Higgs,  their  frowsy-headed 
little  girl,  the  least  promising  and  (as 
the  event  showed)  the  most  useful  of 
the  lot.  The  talk  ran  endlessly  on  the 
great  house  and  the  great  family  ;  the 
roast  beef,  the  Yorkshire  pudding,  the 
jam-roll,  and  the  cheddar  cheese  came 
and  went,  and  still  the  stream  flowed 
on  ;  near  four  generations  of  Carthews 
were  touched  upon  T\'ithout  eliciting 
one  point  of  interest ;  and  we  had 
killed  Mr.  Henry  in  "  the  'unting  field," 
with  a  vast  elaboration  of  painful  cir- 
cumstance, and  buried  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  whole  sorrowing  county,  before  I 
could  so  much  as  manage  to  bring  up- 
on the  stage  my  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Norris.  At  the  name,  the  ex-butler 
grew  diplomatic,  and  the  ex-lady's-maid 
tender.  He  was  the  only  person  of  the 
whole  featureless  series  who  seemed  to 
have  accomplished  anything  worth  men- 
tion ;  and  his  achievements,  poor  dog, 
seemed  to  have  been  confined  to  going 
to  the  devil  and  leaving  some  regrets. 
He  had  been  the  image  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Bailley,  one  of  the  lights  of 
that  dim  house,  and  a  career  of  distinc- 
tion had  been  predicted  of  him  in  con- 
sequence almost  from  the  cradle.  But 
before  he  was  out  of  long  clothes,  the 
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cloven  foot  began  to  show ;  he  proved 
to  be  no  Carthew,  developed  a  taste  for 
low  pleasures  and  bad  company.  Went 
birdsnesting  with  a  stable  -  boy  before 
he  was  eleven,  and  when  he  was  near 
twenty,  and  might  have  been  expected 
to  display  at  least  some  rudiments  of 
the  family  gravity,  rambled  the  county 
over  with  a  knapsack,  making  sketches 
and  keeping  company  in  wayside  inns. 
He  had  no  pride  about  him,  I  was  told  ; 
he  would  sit  down  with  any  man  ;  and 
it  was  somewhat  wonderingly  implied 
that  I  was  indebted  to  this  peculiarity 
for  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  hero. 
Unhappily,  Mr.  Norris  was  not  only  ec- 
centric, he  was  fast.  His  debts  were 
still  remembered  at  the  University ; 
still  more,  it  appeared,  the  highly  hu- 
morous circumstances  attending  his 
expulsion.  "He  was  always  fond  of 
his  jest,"  commented  Mrs.  Higgs. 

"  That  he  were  !  "  observed  her  lord. 

But  it  was  after  he  went  into  the 
diplomatic  service  that  the  real  trouble 
began. 

"  It  seems,  sir,  that  he  went  the  pace 
extraordinai-y,"  said  the  ex-butler,  with 
a  solemn  gusto. 

"His  debts  were  somethink  awful," 
said  the  lady's-maid.  "And  as  nice  a 
young  gentleman  all  the  time  as  you 
would  wish  to  see  !  " 

"  When  word  came  to  Mr.  Carthew's 
ears,  the  turn  up  was  'orrible,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Higgs.  "I  remember  it  as  if 
it  was  yesterday.  The  bell  was  rung 
after  her  la' ship  was  gone,  which  I  an- 
swered it  myself,  supposing  it  were  the 
coffee.  There  was  Mr.  Carthew  on  his 
feet.  *  'Iggs,'  he  says,  pointing  with  his 
stick,  for  he  had  a  turn  of  the  gout, 
'order  the  dog-cart  instantly  for  this 
son  of  mine  which  has  disgraced  his- 
self.'  Mr.  Norris  say  nothink :  he  sit 
there  with  his  'ead  down,  making  belief 
to  be  looking  at  a  walnut.  You  might 
have  bowled  me  over  with  a  straw,"  said 
Mr.  Higgs. 

"  Had  he  done  anything  very  bad  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Not  he,  Mr.  Dodsley!"  cried  the 
lady — it  was  so  she  had  conceived  my 
name.  "He  never  did  anythink  to  all 
really  wrong  in  his  poor  life.  The  'ole 
affair  was  a  disgrace.  It  was  all  rank 
favoritising." 


"  Mrs.  'Iggs !  Mrs.  Tggs  ! "  cried  the 
butler  warningly. 

"  Well,  what  do  I  care  ?  "  retorted  the 
lady,  shaking  her  ringlets.  "  You  know 
it  was  yourself,  Mr.  Tggs,  and  so  did 
every  member  of  the  staff." 

While  I  was  getting  these  facts  and 
opinions,  I  by  no  means  neglected  the 
child.  She  was  not  attractive  ;  but  for- 
tunately, she  had  reached  the  corrupt 
age  of  seven,  when  half  a  crown  appears 
about  as  large  as  a  saucer  and  is  fully 
as  rare  as  the  dodo.  For  a  shilling 
do^\Ti,  six-pence  in  her  money-box,  and 
an  American  gold  dollar  which  I  hap- 
pened to  find  in  my  pocket,  I  bought 
the  creature  soul  and  body.  She  de- 
clared her  intention  to  accompany  me 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  and  had  to  be 
chidden  by  her  sire  for  drawing  com- 
parisons between  myself  and  her  Uncle 
William,  highly  damaging  to  the  latter. 

Dinner  was  scarce  done,  the  cloth 
was  not  yet  removed,  when  Miss  Agnes 
must  needs  climb  into  my  lap  with  her 
stamp  album,  a  relic  of  the  generosity 
of  Uncle  William.  There  are  few  things 
I  despise  more  than  old  stamps,  unless 
perhaps  it  be  crests ;  for  cattle  (from 
the  Carthew  Chillinghams  down  to  the 
old  gate-keeper's  milk  cow  in  the  lane) 
contempt  is  far  from  being  my  first  sen- 
timent. But  it  seemed  I  was  doomed 
to  pass  that  day  in  viewing  curiosities, 
and  smothering  a  yawn,  I  devoted  my- 
self once  more  to  tread  the  well-known 
round.  I  fancy  Uncle  William  must 
have  begun  the  collection  himself  and 
tired  of  it,  for  the  book  (to  my  surprise) 
was  quite  respectably  filled.  There  were 
the  varying  shades  of  the  English  penny, 
Russians  with  the  colored  heart,  old  un- 
decipherable Thurn-und-Taxis,  absolute 
triangular  Cape  of  Good  Hopes,  Swan 
Rivers  with  the  Swan,  and  Guianas  with 
the  sailing  ship.  Upon  all  these  I  looked 
with  the  eyes  of  a  fish  and  the  spirit  of 
a  sheep  ;  I  think  indeed  I  was  at  times 
asleep ;  and  it  was  probably  in  one  of 
these  moments  that  I  capsized  the  al- 
bum, and  there  fell  from  the  end  of  it, 
upon  the  floor,  a  considerable  number 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  called  "ex- 
changes." 

Here,  against  all  probability,  my 
chance  had  come  to  me  ;  for  as  I  gal- 
lantly picked  them   up,   I  was  struck 
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with  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
five-sous  French  stamps.  Some  one,  I 
reasoned,  must  write  very  regularly 
from  France  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Stallbridge-le-Carthew.  Could  it  be 
Norris  ?  On  one  stamp  I  made  out  an 
initial  C  ;  upon  a  second  I  got  as  far 
as  C  H  ;  beyond  which  point,  the  post- 
mark used  was  in  every  instance  unde- 
cipherable. C  H,  when  you  consider 
that  about  a  quarter  of  the  towns  in 
France  begin  with  "  chateau,"  was  an 
insufficient  clue  ;  and  I  promptly  an- 
nexed the  plainest  of  the  collection  in 
order  to  consult  the  post-office. 

The  wretched  infant  took  me  in  the 
fact.  "  Naughty  man,  to  'teal  my 
'tamp  !  "  she  cried  ;  and  when  I  would 
have  brazened  it  off  with  a  denial,  re- 
covered and  displaced  the  stolen  arti- 
cle. 

My  position  was  now  highly  false  ; 
and  I  believe  it  was  in  mere  pity  that 
Mrs.  Higgs  came  to  my  rescue  with  a 
welcome  proposition.  If  the  gentle- 
man was  really  interested  in  stamps, 
she  said,  probably  supposing  me  a 
monomaniac  on  the  point,  he  could 
see  Mr.  Denman's  album.  Mr.  Den- 
man  had  been  collecting  forty  years, 
and  his  collection  was  said  to  be  worth 
a  mint  of  money.  "Agnes,"  she  went 
on,  "if  you  were  a  kind  Httle  girl, 
you  would  run  over  to  the  'All,  tell 
Mr.  Denman  there's  a  connaisseer  in 
the  'ouse,  and  ask  him  if  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen  might  bring  the  al- 
bum down." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  his  exchanges 
too,"  I  cried,  rising  to  the  occasion.  "  I 
may  have  some  of  mine  in  my  pocket- 
book  and  we  might  trade." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mr.  Denman  ar- 
rived himself  with  a  most  unconscion- 
able volume  under  his  arm.  "  Ah,  sir," 
he  cried,  "  when  I  'card  you  was  a 
collector,  I  dropped  all.  It's  a  saying 
of  mine,  Mr.  Dodsley,  that  collecting 
stamps  makes  all  collectors  kin.  It's  a 
bond,  sir  ;  it  creates  a  bond." 

Upon  the  truth  of  this,  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attempt 
to  pass  yourself  off  for  a  collector 
falsely  creates  a  precarious  situation. 

"  Ah,  here's  the  second  issue  !  "  I 
would  say,  after  consulting  the  legend 
at  the  side.     "  The  pink — no,  I  mean 


the  mauve — yes,  that's  the  beauty  of 
this  lot.  Though  of  course,  as  you 
say,"  I  would  hasten  to  add,  "  this  yel- 
low on  the  thin  paper  is  more  rare." 

Indeed  I  must  certainly  have  been 
detected,  had  I  not  plied  Mr.  Denman 
in  self-defence  with  his  favorite  liquor 
—  a  port  so  excellent  that  it  could 
never  have  ripened  in  the  cellar  of  the 
Garthew  Arms,  but  must  have  been 
transported,  under  cloud  of  night, 
from  the  neighboring  vaults  of  the 
great  house.  At  each  threat  of  expos- 
ure, and  in  particular  whenever  I  was 
directly  challenged  for  an  opinion,  I 
made  haste  to  fill  the  butler's  glass, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  got  to  the  ex- 
changes, he  was  in  a  condition  where 
no  stamp  collector  need  be  seriously 
feared.  God  forbid  I  should  hint  that 
he  was  drunk  ;  he  seemed  incapable  of 
the  necessary  liveliness  ;  but  the  man's 
eyes  were  set,  and  so  long  as  he  was 
suffered  to  talk  without  interruption, 
he  seemed  careless  of  my  heeding  him. 

In  Mr.  Denman's  exchanges,  as  in 
those  of  little  Agnes,  the  same  peculiar- 
ity was  to  be  remarked,  an  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  that  despicably  common 
stamp,  the  French  twenty-five  centimes. 
And  here  joining  them  in  stealthy  re- 
view, I  found  the  C  and  the  CH  ;  then 
something  of  an  A  just  following  ;  and 
then  a  terminal  Y.  Here  was  almost 
the  whole  name  spelled  out  to  me  ;  it 
seemed  familiar,  too  ;  and  yet  for  some 
time  I  could  not  bridge  the  imperfec- 
tion. Then  I  came  upon  another 
stamp,  in  which  an  L  was  legible  be- 
fore the  Y,  and  in  a  moment  the  word 
leaped  up  complete.  Chaillj',  that  was 
the  name  ;  Chailly-en-Biere,  the  post 
town  of  Barbizon — ah,  there  was  the 
very  place  for  any  man  to  hide  himself 
— there  was  the  veiy  place  for  Mr.  Nor- 
ris, who  had  rambled  over  England 
making  sketches  —  the  very  place  for 
Goddedael,  who  had  left  a  palette-knife 
on  board  the  Flying  Scud.  Singular, 
indeed,  that  while  I  was  drifting  over 
England  with  the  shyster,  the  man  we 
were  in  quest  of  awaited  me  at  my  own 
ultimate  destination. 

Whether  Mr.  Denman  had  shoTSTi 
his  album  to  Bellairs,  whether,  indeed, 
Bellairs  could  have  caught  (as  I  did) 
this  hint  from  an  obliterated  postmark, 
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I  shall  never  know,  and  it  mattered 
not.  We  were  equal  now  ;  my  task  at 
Stallbridge  -  le  -  Carthew  was  accom- 
plished ;  my  interest  in  postage-stamps 
died  shamelessly  away  ;  the  astonished 
Denman  was  bowed  out  ;  and  ordering 
the  horse  to  be  put  in,  I  plunged  into 
the  study  of  the  time-table. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

FACE    TO    FACE. 

I  FELL  from  the  skies  on  Barbizon 
about  two  o'clock  of  a  September  after- 
noon. It  is  the  dead  hour  of  the  day  ; 
all  the  workers  have  gone  painting,  all 
the  idlers  strolling,  in  the  front  on  the 
plain  ;  the  winding  causewayed  street 
is  solitary,  and  the  inn  deserted.  I 
was  the  more  pleased  to  find  one  of  my 
old  companions  in  the  dining-room  ; 
his  iovni  clothes  marked  him  for  a  man 
in  the  act  of  departure  ;  and  indeed 
his  portmanteau  lay  beside  him  on  the 
floor. 

"Why,  Stennis,"  I  cried,  "3'ou're  the 
last  man  I  expected  to  find  here." 

"You  w^on't  find  me  here  long,"  he 
replied.  ^^ King  Fandion  he  is  deadf- 
all his  friends  are  lapped  in  lead.  For 
men  of  our  antiquity,  the  poor  old 
shop  is  played  out." 

*'/  have  had  2^l(iy'^cil^s,  I  have  had 
companions/'  I  quoted  in  return.  We 
were  both  moved,  I  think,  to  meet 
again  in  this  scene  of  our  old  pleasure 
parties  so  unexpectedly,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  and  both  already  so  much 
altered. 

"  That  is  the  sentiment,"  he  replied. 
''All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
I  have  been  here  a  week,  and  the  only 
living  creature  who  seemed  to  recollect 
me  was  the  Pharaon.  Bar  the  Sir  on  s, 
of  course,  and  the  perennial  Rodmer." 

"Is  there  no  survivor?"  I  inquired. 

"  Of  our  geological  epoch?  not  one," 
he  replied.  "  This  is  the  city  of  Petra 
in  Edom." 

"  And  what  sort  of  Bedouins  encamp 
among  the  ruins  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Youth,  Dodd,  youth ;  blooming, 
conscious  youth,"  he  returned.  "  Such 
a  gang,  such  reptiles  !  to  think  we  were 
like  that !  I  wonder  Siron  didn't  sweep 
us  from  his  premises." 


"Perhaps  we  weren't  so  bad,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Don't  let  me  depress  you,"  said  he. 
"  We  were  both  Anglo-Saxons,  anyway, 
and  the  only  redeeming  feature  to-day 
is  another." 

The  thought  of  my  quest,  a  moment 
driven  out  by  this  rencounter,  revived 
in  my  mind.  "  Who  is  he  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  Tell  me  about  him." 

"What,  the  Redeeming  Feature?" 
said  he.  "Well,  he's  a  very  pleasing 
creature,  rather  dim,  and  dull,  and  gen- 
teel, but  really  pleasing.  He  is  very 
British,  though,  the  artless  Briton ! 
Perhaps  you'll  find  him  too  much  so 
for  the  transatlantic  nerves.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
ought  to  get  on  famously.  He  is  an 
admirer  of  your  great  republic  in  one 
of  its  (excuse  me)  shoddiest  features  ; 
he  takes  in  and  sedulously  reads  a  lot 
of  American  papers.  I  warned  you  he 
was  artless." 

"  What  papers  are  they  ?  "  cried  I. 

"San  Francisco  papers,"  said  he. 
"  He  gets  a  bale  of  them  about  twice  a 
week,  and  studies  them  like  the  Bible. 
That's  one  of  his  weaknesses  ;  another 
is  to  be  incalculably  rich.  He  has  ta- 
ken Masson's  old  studio — you  remem- 
ber ? — at  the  corner  of  the  road  ;  he  has 
furnished  it  regardless  of  expense,  and 
lives  there  surrounded  with  vins  fins 
and  works  of  art.  When  the  youth  of 
to-day  goes  up  to  the  Caverne  des  Bri- 
gands to  make  punch — they  do  all  that 
we  did,  like  some  nauseous  form  of  ape 
(I  never  appreciated  before  what  a 
creature  of  tradition  mankind  is) — this 
Madden  follows  with  a  basket  of  cham- 
pagne. I  told  them  he  was  wrong,  and 
the  punch  tasted  better  ;  but  he  thought 
the  boys  liked  the  style  of  the  thing, 
and  I  suppose  they  do.  He  is  a  very 
good-natured  soul,  and  very  melan- 
choly, and  rather  a  helpless.  O,  and 
he  has  a  third  weakness  which  I  came 
near  forgetting.  He  paints.  He  has 
never  been  taught,  and  he's  past  thirty, 
and  he  paints." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"  Rather  well,  I  think,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  That's  the  annoying  part  of  it. 
See  for  yourself.     That  panel  is  his." 

I  stepped  toward  the  window.  It 
was  the  old  familiar  room,  with  the  ta- 
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bles  set  like  a  Greek  P,  and  the  side- 
board, and  the  afbariac  piano,  and  the 
panels  on  the  wall.  There  were  Komeo 
and  Juliet,  Antwerp  from  the  river, 
Enfield's  ships  among  the  ice,  and  the 
huge  huntsman  winding  a  huge  horn  ; 
mingled  with  them  a  few  new  ones,  the 
thin  crop  of  a  succeeding  generation, 
not  better  and  not  worse.  It  was  to 
one  of  these  I  was  directed  ;  a  thing 
coarsely  and  wittily  handled,  mostly 
with  the  palette-knife,  the  color  in 
some  parts  excellent,  the  canvas  in 
others  loaded  with  mere  clay.  But  it 
was  the  scene,  and  not  the  art  or  want 
of  it,  that  riveted  my  notice.  The  fore- 
ground was  of  sand  and  scrub  and 
wreckwood  ;  in  the  middle  distance  the 
many-hued  and  smooth  expanse  of  a 
lagoon,  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  breakers  ; 
beyond,  a  blue  strip  of  ocean.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  the  air  full  of  whirl- 
ing sea-birds ;  and  I  could  hear  the 
sea-birds  cry  and  the  surf  break.  For 
the  place  was  Midway  Island  ;  the  point 
of  view  the  very  spot  at  which  I  had 
landed  with  the  captain  for  the  first 
time,  and  from  which  I  had  re-em- 
barked the  day  before  we  sailed.  I 
had  already  been  gazing  for  some  sec- 
onds, before  my  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  blur  on  the  sea-line  ;  and  stooping 
to  look,  I  recognized  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  turning  toward  Sten- 
nis,  "  it  has  merit.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"A  fancy  piece,"  he  returned. 
"That's  what  pleased  me.  So  few  of 
the  fellows  in  our  time  had  the  imag- 
ination of  a  garden  snail." 

"Madden,  you  say  his  name  is?"  I 
pursued. 

"  Madden,"  he  repeated. 

"Has  he  travelled  much?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  I  haven't  an  idea.  He  is  one  of  the 
least  autobiographical  of  men.  He  sits, 
and  smokes,  and  giggles,  and  some- 
times he  makes  small  jests  ;  but  his 
contributions  to  the  art  of  pleasing 
are  generally  confined  to  looking  like 
a  gentleman  and  being  one.  No," 
added  Stennis,  "  he'll  never  suit  you, 
Dodd ;  you  like  more  head  on  your 
liquor.  You'll  find  him  as  dull  as  ditch 
water." 

"Has   he  big  blonde  side  -  whiskers 


like  tusks?"  I  asked,  mindful  of  the 
photograph  of  Goddedael. 

"  Certainly  not :  why  should  he  ?  " 
was  the  reply. 

"  Does  he  write  many  letters  ?  "  I  con- 
tinued. 

"  God  knows,"  says  Stennis.  "  AVhat 
is  wrong  with  j'ou  ?  I  never  saw  you 
taken  this  way  before." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  think  I  know  the  man," 
said  I.  "  I  think  I'm  looking  for  him. 
I  rather  think  he  is  my  long-lost  broth- 
er." 

"Not  t-\\dns,  anj^^ay,"  returned  Sten- 
nis. 

And  about  the  same  time,  a  carriage 
driving  up  to  the  inn,  he  took  his  de- 
parture. 

I  walked  till  dinner-time  in  the  plain, 
keeping  to  the  fields  ;  for  I  instinctively 
shunned  observation,  and  was  racked 
by  many  incongruous  and  impatient 
feelings.  Here  was  a  man  whose  voice 
I  had  once  heard,  whose  doings  had 
filled  so  many  days  of  my  life  ^vith  in- 
terest and  distress,  whom  I  had  lain 
awake  to  dream  of  like  a  lover ;  and 
now  his  hand  was  on  the  door  ;  now  we 
were  to  meet  ;  now  I  was  to  learn  at 
last  the  mystery  of  the  substituted 
crew.  The  sun  went  down  over  the 
plain  of  the  Angelus,  and  as  the  hour 
approached,  my  courage  lessened.  I 
let  the  laggard  peasants  pass  me  on 
the  homeward  way.  The  lamps  were 
lit,  the  soup  was  served,  the  com- 
pany were  all  at  table,  and  the  room 
sounded  already  with  multitudinous 
talk  before  I  entered.  I  took  my  place 
and  found  I  was  opposite  to  Madden. 
Over  six  feet  high  and  well  set  up,  the 
hair  dark  and  streaked  with  silver,  the 
eyes  dark  and  kindly,  the  mouth  very 
good  -  natured,  the  teeth  admirable  ; 
linen  and  hands  exquisite ;  English 
clothes,  an  English  voice,  an  English 
bearing :  the  man  stood  out  conspicu- 
ous from  the  company.  Yet  he  had 
made  himself  at  home,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  certain  quiet  popularity  among 
the  noisy  boys  of  the  table  d'hote.  He 
had  an  odd,  silver  giggle  of  a  laugh, 
that  sounded  nervous  even  when  he 
was  really  amused,  and  accorded  ill 
with  his  big  stature  and  manly,  melan- 
choly face.  This  laugh  fell  in  continu- 
ally all  through  dinner  like  the  note  of 
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the  triangle  in  a  piece  of  modern  French 
music  ;  and  he  had  at  times  a  kind  of 
pleasantry,  rather  of  manner  than  of 
words,  with  which  he  started  or  main- 
tained the  merriment.  He  took  his 
share  in  these  diversions,  not  so  much 
like  a  man  in  high  spirits,  but  like  one 
of  an  approved  good  nature,  habitually 
self-forgetful,  accustomed  to  please  and 
to  follow  others.  I  have  remarked  in 
old  soldiers  much  the  same  smiling  sad- 
ness and  sociable  self-ejffacement. 

I  feared  to  look  at  him,  lest  my 
glances  should  betray  my  deep  excite- 
ment, and  chance  served  me  so  well 
that  the  soup  was  scarce  removed  be- 
fore we  were  naturally  introduced.  My 
first  sip  of  Chateau  Siron,  a  vintage 
from  which  I  had  been  long  estranged, 
startled  me  into  speech. 

"  O,  thisll  never  do ! "  I  cried,  in 
English. 

"Dreadful  stuff,  isn't  it?"  said  Mad- 
den, in  the  same  language.  "Do  let 
me  ask  you  to  share  my  bottle.  They 
call  it  Chambertin,  which  it  isn't ;  but 
it's  fairly  palatable,  and  there's  nothing 
in  this  house  that  a  man  can  drink  at 
all." 

I  accepted  ;  anything  would  do  that 
paved  the  way  to  better  knowledge. 

"Your  name  is  Madden,  I  think," 
said  I.  "My  old  friend  Stennis  told 
me  about  you  when  I  came." 

"  Yes  :  I  am  sorry  he  went  ;  I  feel 
such  a  Grandfather  William,  alone 
among  all  these  lads,"  he  replied. 

"  My  name  is  Dodd,"  I  resumed. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  so  Madame  Siron 
told  me." 

"  Dodd,  of  San  Francisco,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  Late  of  Pinkerton  and 
Dodd." 

"Montana  Block?  I  think,"  said 
he. 

"  The  same,"  said  I. 

Neither  of  us  looked  at  the  other  ; 
but  I  could  see  his  hand  deliberately 
making  bread  pills. 

"  That's  a  nice  thing  of  yours,"  I 
pursued,  "  that  panel.  The  foreground 
is  a  little  clayey,  perhaps,  but  the  la- 
goon is  excellent." 

"  You  ought  to  know,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  returned  I,  "  I'm  rather  a 
good  judge  of — that  panel." 

There  was  a  considerable  pause. 


"You  know  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Bellairs,  don't  you  ?  "  he  resumed. 

"  Ah  ! "  cried  I,  "  you  have  heard 
from  Doctor  Urquart  ?  " 

"  This  very  morning,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  there  is  no  hurry  about  Bell- 
airs,"  said  I.  "  It's  rather  a  long  story 
and  rather  a  silly  one.  But  I  think  we 
have  a  good  deal  to  tell  each  other, 
and  perhaps  we  had  better  wait  till  we 
are  more  alone." 

"I  think  so,"  said  he.  "Not  that 
any  of  these  fellows  know  English,  but 
we'll  be  more  comfortable  over  at  my 
place.     Your  health,  Dodd." 

And  we  took  wine  together  across 
the  table. 

Thus  had  this  singular  introduction 
passed  unperceived  in  the  midst  of 
more  than  thirty  persons,  art  students, 
ladies  in  dressing-gowns  and  covered 
with  rice  powder,  six  foot  of  Siron 
whisking  dishes  over  our  head,  and  his 
noisy  sons  clattering  in  and  out  with 
fresh  relays. 

"  One  question  more,"  said  I.  "  Did 
you  recognize  my  voice  ?  " 

"  Your  voice  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  How 
should  I?  I  have  never  heard  it — we 
have  never  met." 

"  And  yet,  we  have  been  in  conversa- 
tion before  now,"  said  I,  "  and  I  asked 
you  a  question  which  you  never  an- 
swered, and  which  I  have  since  had 
many  thousand  better  reasons  for  put- 
ting to  myseK." 

He  turned  suddenly  white.  "  Good 
God !  "  he  cried,  "  are  you  the  man  in 
the  telephone  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"Well,  well!"  said  he.  "It  would 
take  a  good  deal  of  magnanimity  to 
forgive  you  that.  What  nights  I  have 
passed  !  That  little  whisper  has  whis- 
tled in  my  ear  ever  since,  like  the 
wind  in  a  keyhole.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
What  could  it  mean  ?  I  suppose  I  have 
had  more  real,  solid  misery  out  of 
that  .  .  ."  He  paused,  and  looked 
troubled.  "  Though  I  had  more  to 
bother  me,  or  ought  to  have,"  he  added, 
and  slowly  emptied  his  glass. 

"  It  seems  we  were  born  to  drive  each 
other  crazy  with  conundrums,"  said  I. 
"  I  have  often  thought  my  head  would 
split." 

Carthew  burst  into  his  foolish  laugh. 
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behind  a  half- drawn  curtain,  I  spied  a 
camp-bed  and  a  capacious  tub.  Such 
a  room  in  Barbizon  astonished  the  be- 
holder, like  the  glories  of  the  cave  of 
Monte  Cristo. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "we  are  quiet.     Sit 
What  could  they  make    down,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  tell  me 

your  story  all  through." 


"And  yet  neither  you  nor  I  had  the 
worst  of  the  puzzle,"  he  cried.  "  There 
were  others  deeper  in." 

"  And  who  were  they  ?  "  I  asked. 

"The  underwriters,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,"  cried  I.    "  I  never 
thought  of  that 
of  it?" 


"  Nothing,"    replied    Carthew.      "  It  I  did  as  he  asked,  beginning  with  the 

couldn't   be   explained.     They  were   a  day  when  Jim  showed  me  the  passage 

crowd  of  small  dealers  at  Lloyd's  who  in  the  Daily  Occidental,  and  winding  up 

took  it  up  in  syndicate  ;  one  of  them  with  the  stamp  album  and  the  Chailly 

has  a  carriage  now  ;  and  people  say  he  postmark.     It  was  a  long  business  ;  and 

is  a  deuce  of  a  deep  fellow,  and  has  the  Carthew  made  it  longer,  for  he  was  in- 


makings  of  a  great  financier.  Another 
furnished  a  small  villa  on  the  i^rofits. 
But  they're  all  hopelessly  muddled ; 
and  when  they  meet  each  other,  they 
don't  know  where  to  look,  like  the  Au- 
gurs." 

Dinner  was  no  sooner  at  an  end,  than 
he  carried  me  across  the  road  to  Mas- 
son's  old  studio.  It  was  strangely 
changed.  On  the  walls  were  tapestry, 
a  few  good  etchings,  and  some  amazing 
pictures — a  Rousseau,  a  Corot,  a  really 
superb  old  Crome,  a  Whistler,  and  a 
piece  which  my  host  claimed  (and  I  be- 
lieve) to  be  a  Titian.  The  room  was 
furnished  with  comfortable  English 
smoking-room  chairs,  some  American 
rockers,  and  an  elaborate  business  ta- 
ble ;  spirits  and  soda  -  water  (with  the 
mark  of  Schweppe,  no  less)  stood  ready  the  early  woodmen  were  afoot,  when  he 
on  a  butler's  tray,  and  in  one  corner,    concluded, 

(To  be  continued.) 


satiable  of  details  ;  and  it  had  struck 
midnight  on  the  old  eight-day  clock  in 
the  corner,  before  I  had  made  an  end. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "turn  about:  I 
must  tell  you  my  side,  much  as  I  hate 
it.  Mine  is  a  beastly  story.  You'll 
wonder  how  I  can  sleep.  I've  told  it 
once  before,  Mr.  Dodd." 

"  To  Lady  Ann  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  As  you  suppose,"  he  answered  ;  "and 
to  say  the  truth,  I  had  sworn  never  to 
tell  it  again.  Only,  you  seem  somehow 
entitled  to  the  thing  ;  you  have  paid 
dear  enough,  God  knows ;  and  God 
knows  I  hope  you  may  like  it,  now 
you've  got  it !  " 

With  that  he  began  his  yarn.  A  new 
day  had  dawned,  the  cocks  crew  in  the 
village,  and  the  hares  and  the  deer  and 
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III.— THE  UNSUBVENTIONED  THEATEES  AND  OECHESTEAL  CONCEETS. 

By  William  F.  Apthorp. 


JALKING  along  the 
great  boulevards  from 
the  Madeleine  to  the 
Bastille  you  pass  by 
eleven  theatres  —  not 
counting  the  Opera, 
or  such  small  estab- 
lishments as  the  Mu- 
see  Grevin,  or  the  Salle  Robert  Houdin. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Vaudeville, 
which  forms  the  corner  of  the  boule- 
vard des  Capucines  and  the  rue  de 
la  Chaussee-d'Antin,  looking  down  the 
boulevard  des  Italiens.  It  has  one  of 
the  prettiest  exteriors  in  Paris,  roimd- 
ing  off  the  comer,  as  it  does,  with  its 
elaborate  mass  of  stone  -  cai'ving.  In- 
side, too,  it  is  a  trig  little  salle,  with 
more  appearance  of  luxury  than  one 
usually  finds  in  Paris  theatres.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  theatres  in  the  cap- 
ital the  names  of  which  seem  to  have 
anything  especially  to  do  with  their  rep- 
ertory ;  it  really  does  bring  out  more 
vaudevilles,  or  comic  operettas  of  the 
lightest  calibre,  than  it  does  pieces  of 
any  other  description.  Last  winter  it 
gave  only  one  serious  piece,  Albin  Val- 
abregue's  "La  femme,"  and  that  w^as  a 
failure ;  all  the  other  things  it  gave 
were  of  the  lightest  sort  of  comediet- 
ta or  farce.  Leaving  the  Vaudeville  on 
your  left,  you  soon  come  to  the  Nou- 
veautes,  on  the  same  side  of  the  boule- 
vard des  Italiens,  just  opposite  the  rue  de 
Choiseul.  This,  too,  is  a  temple  of  fun, 
where  vaudeville,  operetta,  and  panto- 
mime are  given.  Here  one  can  often 
see  Mile  Milly  Meyer  (although  I  believe 
she  is  not  a  regular  member  of  the 
company),  one  of  the  prime  pets  of  the- 
atre-going Paris,  a  very  pretty  little 
soubrette  with  the  slightest  possible 
thread  of  soprano  voice  and  a  not  by 
any  means  conspicuous  talent.  Milly 
Meyer  is  a  capital  example  of  what  an 
influence  sheer  personal  charm  can  ex- 
ert over  an  audience.  She  has  one  or 
two  exceedingly  droll  tricks  of  gesture 


and  a  certain  pertness  of  facial  expres- 
sion. I  saw  her  in  "  La  demoiselle  du 
telephone,"  a  three-act  opera-bouffe,  of 
which  Gaston  Serpette  wrote  the  music, 
and  which  had  a  longer  run  than  was 
predicted  for  it  by  the  first-nighters. 
The  whole  thing  w^as  written  especially 
for  her,  she  being  on  the  stage  almost 
all  the  time  ;  and  yet  during  the  three 
acts  I  saw  her  do  only  one  thing  that 
was  really  funny.  It  was  turning  off, 
I  now  forget  what  short  sentence,  with 
a  peculiar  toss  of  the  head  and  snap  of 
the  finger  and  thumb.  Yet  she  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  bouffe  actresses 
now  on  the  Paris  stage. 

Still  pursuing  your  course  eastward, 
you  come  to  the  Theatre  des  Varietes  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  boulevard  Montmar- 
tre,  just  after  passing  the  rue  Vivienne, 
next  door  to  the  passage  des  Panoramas. 
This  house  has  a  certain  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Opened 
in  1807,  it  devoted  itself  immediately 
and  successfully  to  the  production  of 
the  most  extravagant  burlesques,  until 
in  1829  it  began  bringing  out  that  sen- 
sational sort  of  play  known  in  French^ 
stage  terminology  as  "  le  drame"  These 
emotional  and  sensational  plays  were  aU 
the  rage  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  the 
Varietes  seems  to  have  been  almost  the 
only  theatre  in  the  capital  whose  vent- 
ures in  this  line  were  not  crowned  with 
success  ;  but,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  elder  Dumas's  "Kean,"  all  the 
plays  it  brought  out  at  this  period  were 
dead  failures,  and  it  soon  returned  to 
its  old  buffooneries,  to  which  genre  it 
has  adhered  with  almost  unvarying  suc- 
cess ever  since.  The  Varietes  is  espe- 
cially notable  historically  as  the  home 
of  Offenbach  opera-bouffe  during  its  best 
period  (1858-1870).  Here  were  brought 
out  ''  Orphee  aux  Enfers,"  "  La  belle 
Helene,"  "  La  Grande-Duchesse  de  Ge- 
rolstein,"  and  almost  all  of  Offenbach's 
best  things  down  to  *'Les  brigands  "  in 
1869.     Here  sang  and  acted  the  great 
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Schneider,  the  unapproached  queen  of 
this  style  of  operetta  ;  she  was  quite  as 
unique  in  her  way  as  Offenbach  himself 
was  in  his,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  finished  artists  that  ever  walked 
the  stage  ;  her  mantle  fell  upon  none 
of  her  successors,  and  such  parts  as  He- 
Ihne,  the  Grande-Duchesse,  and  la  Feri- 
chole  may  be  said  to  have  died  with  her 
retirement  from  the  stage.  Here  al- 
so were  (and  still  are)  Dupuis,  Baron, 
Cooper,  all  noted  in  comic  operetta  and 
vaudeville  ;  and  here  Judic  had  her  fin- 
est triumphs.  Last  winter  the  house  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  a  farce  com- 
edy, "  Ma  cousine,"  in  the  leading  part  of 
which  the  magnetic  R6jane  drove  the 
whole  town  wild,  before  passing  on  to 
de  Porto  -  Riche's  "Amoureuse"  at  the 
Ode  on.  Upon  the  whole  I  should  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Theatre- 
Franyais,  and  possibly  of  the  Theatre  du 
Palais-Royal,  the  Varietes  was  the  thea- 
tre which  the  stranger  in  Paris  could 
least  well  afford  not  to  visit.  The  troupe 
has  been  one  of  the  most  stable  in  Paris 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
and  has  old  and  but  little  broken  tra- 
ditions. Both  the  plays  and  the  acting 
at  the  Varietes  reflect  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  phases  of  Parisian  esprit. 

Farther  down,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
boulevard  Bonne-Nouvelle,  half-way  be- 
tween the  rue  du  Faubourg-Poisson- 
niere  and  the  rue  de  Hauteville,  we  find 
the  Theatre  du  Gymnase  -  Dramatique, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  simply  the 
Gymnase.  This  name  has  long  since 
lost  all  its  original  significance.  The 
theatre,  which  was  built  in  1820,  was  at 
first  intended  for  a  place  whereat  to 
bring  out  young  graduates  from  the  Con- 
servatoire and  accustom  them  to  stand- 
ing fire  in  the  presence  of  a  real,  pay- 
ing audience,  before  they  passed  on  to 
the  government  theatres,  the  Theatre- 
Fran  yais  and  the  Opera-Comique  ;  that 
is,  it  was  to  be  a  sort  of  gymnasium 
where  half  -  fledged  actors  and  singers 
could  try  their  prowess  in  public.  But 
this  scheme  was  soon  abandoned,  and 
after  devoting  itself  for  many  years  to 
light  vaudevilles  and  farces,  the  Gym- 
nase at  last  settled  down  (about  1852) 
to  giving  comedies  and  dramas,  seldom 
of  a  much  lower  grade,  and  often  of  no 
lower,  than  those  in  the  repertory  of  the 


Comedie  -  Franyaise  itself.  Some  very 
noted  plays  first  saw  the  light  there, 
among  them  the  younger  Dumas's  "Le 
demi-monde,"  Sardou's  "Les  pattes-de- 
mouche,"  and,  last  winter,  Alphonse 
Daudet's  "  I'Obstacle "  and  Guy  de 
Maupassant's  "  Musotte."  Thus  the 
Gymnase  has  been  for  a  long  time  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  stages  in  Pa- 
ris ;  although  it  is  not  a  subvention ed 
theatre,  and  bears  no  official  relation  to 
the  Comedie  -  Franyaise,  the  high  artis- 
tic position  it  holds  makes  it  in  fact,  if 
not  in  name,  quite  as  much  the  "  Se- 
cond Theatre-Francais "  as  the  Odeon. 
For  a  playwright  to  have  a  piece  ac- 
cepted at  the  house  on  the  boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle  is  a  distinction  second 
only  to  that  of  having  it  acted  at  the 
Comedie-Franyaise.  Of  course  both  the 
actors  and  halDitucs  of  the  great  thea- 
tre in  the  rue  de  Richelieu  rather  look 
down  upon  the  Gymnase.  When  Sar- 
dou's "Themiidor"  was  brought  out  at 
the  Franyais,  the  political  ultra -radi- 
cals were  not  the  only  objectors  ;  for, 
amid  all  the  tumult  of  that  opening- 
night,  some  voices  were  heard  crying 
out :  '^  Au  Gymnase  !"  "  Take  the  play 
to  the  Gymnase,  for  it  is  not  fit  for 
the  Fran  yais  !"  But  the  theatre-going 
public  in  general  have  no  such  feel- 
ing about  the  Gymnase  ;  its  situation  on 
the  boulevard  insures  it  a  larger  and 
more  diversified  public  than  the  Odeon — 
for  "  Tout  Paris  "  goes  to  the  Gymnase, 
while  only  a  special  and  rather  restrict- 
ed public  frequents  the  house  in  the  fau- 
bourg Saint  -  Germain  —  and  as  for  the 
Theatre  Fran  yais,  some  people  even  go 
so  far  as  to  prefer  the  Gymnase,  as  the 
more  progressive  house  of  the  two. 

Keeping  on  our  eastward  course  doASTi 
the  boulevard,  we  soon  come  to  thi'ee 
theatres  on  our  left,  all  in  the  same 
block  on  the  boulevard  Saint  -  Martin  : 
the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  on  the 
corner  of  the  rue  de  Bondy,  facing  the 
porte  Saint-Martin  ;  then,  next  door  to 
it  on  the  boulevard,  the  Theatre  de  la 
Porte-Saint-Martin  ;  and  lastly,  on  the 
corner  of  the  other  end  of  the  rue  de 
Bondy  (which  street  is  like  a  bow,  the 
boulevard  being  the  string),  the  Tlu'a- 
tre  de  I'Ambigu-Comique.  The  terrible 
plays  which  for  many  years  formed  the 
main  stock  in  trade  of  the  last  two  the- 
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atres,  and  of  some  others  on  the  neigh- 
boring boulevard  du  Temple,  gave  this 
part  of  the  boulevard  the  nickname 
of  boulevard  du  Crime.  But  let  us 
first  look  in  at  the  Renaissance.*  This 
house,  built  in  1873,  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  restaurant  Deffieux  (burned  in  1871), 
was  at  first  devoted  to  much  the  same 
sort  of  play  as  the  two  neighboring  the- 
atres ;  but  it  soon  took  to  giving  operet- 
tas by  Offenbach  and  others,  and  light 
comedies  of  the  vaudeville  t}^e,  in  which 
line  of  business  it  has  thriven  tolerably 
up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  small  the- 
atre, and  its  salle  is  one  of  the  pretti- 
est and  least  uncomfortable  in  Paris. 

The  Theatre  de  la  Porte-Saint-Martin 
is,  after  the  Theatre-Fran yais,  probably 
the  best  known  by  reputation,  outside 
of  France,  of  any  theatre  in  Paris  ;  its 
very  name,  like  that  of  the  old  Bowery 
Theatre  in  New  York,  has  become  a  by- 
word for  drama  of  the  terrific  and  blood- 
and-thunder  sort.  It  was  built  in  1781 
for  the  Academie  de  Musique,  which, 
however,  stayed  in  it  for  only  thirteen 
years  ;  from  1794  it  led  a  rather  precari- 
ous existence,  flitting  from  one  line  of 
business  to  another,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly suffering  under  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law,  until  1814,  when  its  palmy  days 
began.  Henceforth  it  was  devoted  to 
sensational  melodrama  and  spectacular 
fairy  pieces.  But  its  full  splendor  of 
success  dates  from  1832,  when  the  whole 
company  of  the  Odeon  emigrated  to  it 
from  their  house  in  the  faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  under  the  management  of 
Harel,  who  made  it  for  ten  years  the 
theatre  par  excellence  of  the  modern 
drama.  With  Bocage,  Frederick  Lemai- 
tre.  Mile  Dorval,  and  Mile  Georges  in  its 
troupe,  and  under  Harel's  exceedingly 
energetic  and  brilliant  management,  the 
Porte  -  Saint  -  Martin  was  in  the  very 
thick  of  the  fight  during  the  great  ro- 
manticist movement  of  1830.  Not  the 
least  famous  item  in  its  history  was  its 
audiences,  and  their  wild  enthusiasm 
for  or  against,  but  generally  for,  the 
plays  given  there.  The  upper  gallery,  or 
paradis,  of  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  wiU 
always  be  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
French  stage.     Not  a  few  of  the  anec- 

•  To  avoid  historical  confusion,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Salle- Ventadour  also  bore  the  name  of 
Theatre  de  la  Renaisfiance  at  two  separate  periods  before 
the  theatre  now  in  question  was  built. 


dotes  told  about  the  then  new  romantic 
drama,  about  its  style,  its  poetic  license 
in  inverting  the  order  of  words  in  sen- 
tences, its  use  of  unusual  subjunctives, 
etc.,  belong  to  this  theatre,  and  have  al- 
most always  something  to  do  with  the 
frenetic  interest  the  "  gods  "  of  the  up- 
per gallery  took  in  the  plays.  The  per- 
secuted heroine,  languishing  in  a  dun- 
geon, sobs  out :  "  Mon  p^re  d  manger 
m'apporte,"  when  a  derisive  voice  shouts 
down  from  the  gallery  :  ^^Eh!  Men,  file 
done  alorSy  s'il  a  mange  ta  porte  !  "  to  the 
huge  delight  of  all  classicists  present.  A 
young  hero  cries  aloud,  in  virtuous  in- 
dignation :  "  Comment  I  voudriez  -  vous 
que  je  n'aimasse  pas  mon  p^re  ?  "  The 
words  are  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when 
an  enthusiastic  Savoyard,  mistaking  his 
meaning,  calls  down  from  the  paradis 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  :  "  Non,  amasse  f 
le  toujours,  mon  gaillard,  c'est  un  rude 
coquin  I " 

Among  the  famous  plays  brought  out 
at  the  Porte  -  Saint  -  Martin  under  Ha- 
rel's management  may  be  noticed  the 
elder  Dumas's  "Antony,"  "La  tour  de 
Nesle,"  and  "  Angele,"  and  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Lucrece  Borgia  "  and  "  Marie  Tudor." 
After  Harel  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment, in  1842,  the  theatre  lapsed  for  a 
time  into  the  spectacular  fairy  business 
of  the  "Black  Crook"  stamp;  but  it 
afterward  regained  much  of  its  former 
prestige  in  the  legitimate  drama.  Sar- 
dou's  famous  "  Patrie  "  was  produced  at 
it  in  1869.  In  1871  the  house  was  burnt, 
but  has  been  rebuilt  since  on  a  different 
plan.  The  aspect  of  the  present  salle  is 
peculiar  ;  it  is  only  fifty-nine  feet  in 
depth,  from  stage  to  waU,  against  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  width,  and  sixty-five  in 
height.  As  the  balconies  are  by  no 
means  shallow,  these  proportions  give  it 
much  the  look  of  a  deep  semi-circular 
well.  Its  interior  decoration  is,  for  the 
most  part,  white  and  gold  ;  it  seats 
eighteen  hundred  persons.  Last  win- 
ter Sarah  Bernhardt  gave  "  Cleopatre  " 
there  before  sailing  for  this  country  ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  perennial 
"  Courrier  de  Lyon  "  and  by  "  I'lmpera- 
trice  Faustine,"  a  terrible  (and  also  ter- 
ribly dull)  new  five-act  drama  by  Stan- 
islas Rzewuski,  into  which  Jane  Hading 

t  Amasaer,  southeastern  frontier  dialect  for  assommer, 
from  the  Italian  ammazzare. 
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Theatre  du  Vaudeville. 
(On  the  corner  of  the  boulevard  des  Capucines  and  the  nie  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin.) 

and   Pierre   Berton  struggled   hard  to  Comedie-Frauyaise,   aud   the   Gaite ;  it 

infuse  some  element  of  excitement.  was  founded  in  1767  on  the  boulevard 

The    Ambigu-Comique,    which    forms  du  Temple,  but  was  transferred  long  ago 

the  opposite  end  of  the  block  from  the  to  its  present  site.     Almost  every  sort 

Renaissance,  is  the  oldest  still  existing  of  play  has  been  given  there,   and  tlie 

theatre  in  Paris,  except  the  Opera,  the  house  has  generally  ranked  next  to  the 
Vol.  XI.— 50 
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Gymnase  and  the  Porte-Saint-Martin. 
Of  late  years  it  has  become  noted  for  its 
leaning    toward    the   modern   realistic 


M.   Baron,   of  the  Vari€t€s. 

drama ;  ]nost,  if  not  all,  of  Busnach's 
dramatizations  of  Zola's  "Rougon-Mac- 
quart "  novels  have  been  given  there, 
with  the  most  elaborate  perfection  of 
stage  setting,  and  by  carefully  chosen 
and  very  strong  companies.  The  whole 
of  last  winter  it  gave  a  military  i^lay, 
"  Le  regiment,"  w^hich,  however,  I  did 
not  see.  The  Ambigu-Comique  is  as 
w^ell  accustomed  to  long  runs  as  any 
theatre  in  Paris. 

A  little  beyond  the  Ambigu,  on  the 
continuation  of  the  rue  de  Bondy,  which 
runs  alongside  of  the  boulevard  Saint- 
Martin,  just  as  the  rue  Basse-du-Iiem- 
part  does  beside  the  boulevard  de  la 
Madeleine,  and  is  only  separated  from 
it  l)y  a  sidewalk,  we  come  to  the  Theatre 
des  Folies-Dramatiques,  or,  as  it  is  fam- 
iliarly called,  les  Fol  -  dram's.  Nothing 
but  the  tablets  bearing  the  name  of  the 
theatre,  which  you  hardly  notice  at  first, 
distinguish  the  facade  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  Paris  house ;  inside  it  is  a 
dingy  little  theatre  of  rather  awkward 
shape,  with  a  somewhat  larger  stage 
than  most  houses  of  its  size.  The  thea- 
tre was  originally  built  (1831)  on  the 
boulevard  du  Temple,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Ambigu-Comique,  and  was  moved  to 
the  rue  de  Bondy  when  that  part  of  the 
boulevard    du   Temple    was  wiped  out 


to  make  way  for  the  j^lace  du  Chateau- 
d'Eau,  now  place  de  la  Republique.  Un- 
assuming and  dingy  —  I  had  almost 
said  "  shady  " — as  the  house  now  looks, 
its  history  is  not  unnotable  ;  from  the 
first  it  has  been  devoted  to  extravagan- 
za of  one  sort  or  another.  "  Robert 
Macaire,"  with  Frederick  Lemaitre  in 
the  cast,  was  first  given  there  ;  Paul  de 
Kock  wrote  a  good  deal  for  it  at  one 
time  ;  later  on  Herve's  "  Chilperic  "  and 
"Le  petit  Faust"  were  brought  out 
there.  Last  winter  I  saw  "Les  mous- 
quetaires  au  convent,"  but  it  was  not 
so  well  given  as  by  Grau's  company, 
with  Paola  Marie,  Nigri,  and  Tauffen- 
berger  in  the  cast,  in  this  country. 

Passing  from  the  boulevard  Saint- 
Martin  into  the  boulevard  du  Temple, 
and  looking  diagonally  across  the  great 
place  de  la  Republique,  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Theatre- Historique,  whi- 
lom Theatre  du  Chateau-d'Eau,  on  the 
corner  of  the  rue  de  Malte  and  the 
avenue  de  la  Republique  ;  and  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  boulevard  du 
Temple  itself,  opposite  the  corner  of 
the  place  de  la  Republique,  you  pass  by 
the  Theatre-Dejazet.  This  now  shabby 
little  hole  of  a  theatre  was  opened  in 


M.  Dupuis,   cf  the  Vari^t^s. 

1854  as  the  Theatre  des  FoHes-Nou- 
velles.  Hector  Berlioz,  w^ho  was  critic 
on  the  Journal  des  Dehals  at  that  time 
wrote  a  humorous  account  of  it — "  a 
coquettish  little  resort,  clean,  charming, 
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Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  boulevard  Saint-Martin.  engraved  by  e.  clement. 
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lighted  up  a  giorno,  and  always  peo- 
pled by  an  audience  both  well-dressed 
and  of  urbane  manners  " — w^hich  he  re- 
published in  his  "  Grotesques  de  la  Mu- 
sique."  It  changed  its  name  to  Theatre- 
Dejazet  in  1860,  when  Eugene  Dejazet 
assumed  the  management.  Dingy,  com- 
fortless, and  ill-ventilated  as  this  tiny 
little  house  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  theatres  in  Paris  ;  the  acting  is 
excellent,  it  is  a  temple  of  laughter 
holding  both  his  sides.  Last  winter 
"  Ferdinand    le    noceur,"    a    three- act 


M.  Colonne,   Conductor  of  the  Concerts  of  the  Association 
Artistique,   at   the  Chatelet. 


farce-comedy  of  the  "Pink  Dominoes" 
family,  held  the  stage  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  up  to  June  8th,  when 
it  was  succeeded  by  "  Les  deux  Camille," 
another  roaring  farce.  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  "Ferdinand  le  noceur"  was 
taken  up  again  last  fall,  and  is  still  on 
the  bills  !  Here  again  is  a  house  which 
the  theatre-loving  stranger  should  not 
fail  to  visit  ;  he  will  get  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  authentic  w^hiff  of  that  pe- 
culiar essence  which  Nestor  Roqueplan 
named  parisine. 

The  line  of  boulevard  theatres  is 
closed  up  by  the  Theatre-Beaumarchais, 
on   the   right    hand   of   the    boulevard 


Beaumarchais,  just  past  the  rue  des 
Vosges.  It  is  in  every  sense  what  is 
called  in  Paris  a  theatre  de  qiiartier,  a 
theatre  frequented  only  by  people  living 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  gives  come- 
dies, vaudevilles,  and  sensation  dramas 
by  no  means  badly,  but  an  outsider 
would  go  to  it  more  to  watch  the  audi- 
ence than  the  play. 

Of  the  theatres  off  the  line  of  the 
boulevards,  the  most  important  is  un- 
questionably the  Theatre  du  Palais- 
Boyal,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  at  the  end  of  the  galerie 
de  Beaujolais,  near  the  peristyle  de 
Joinville.  It  was  built  in  1783  by 
Louis,  architect  of  the  due  d'Orleans, 
and  opened  as  a  marionnette  theatre  ; 
soon  afterward  a  troupe  of  children 
gave  pantomimes  there.  In  1790  Mile 
Montansier,  Directress  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Theatre,  followed  king,  queen, 
and  dauj^hin  to  Paris,  and  set  up 
with  her  company  at  the  Palais-Royal, 
changing  the  name  of  the  theatre  to 
Theatre  des  Varietes,  and  gave  almost 
every  sort  of  play  there  until  she  and 
her  whole  troupe  moved  to  the  pres- 
ent Variety's  on  the  boulevard  Mont- 
martre,  in  1807. 

From  this  time  the  house  had  a 
rather  checkered  career,  being  often 
closed  by  the  police,  until  1831,  when 
it  w'as  reopened,  after  a  complete  re- 
modelling of  its  interior,  and  devoted 
to  giving  the  light  comedies  and  farces 
for  which  it  has  ever  since  been  fa- 
mous.   No  theatre  in  Paris,  except  its 
neighbor  the  Comedie-Franyaise,  can 
show  so  brilliant  a  list  of  actors  in  its 
annals  as  the  Palais-Royal.    Levassor, 
Grassot,    Ravel,  L'Ht'ritier,   Hyacinthe, 
Lassouche,   Gil-Perez,  Brasseur,  Geoff- 
roy,   Mme  Thierret,   Mile  Aline  Duval, 
Mme  Delille,  Mile  Alphonsine,  Mile  Ce- 
line  Montaland   have   all   acted    there, 
and  now  Daubray,  Saint-Germain,  Dail- 
ly,  Mme  Celine  Chaumont,  Mile  Lavigne, 
and  Mile  Clem  take  their  place  as  well  as 
may  be.    Here  has  been  for  the  last  half 
century  the  home  of  the  best  French 
comic  acting  ;  hardly  has  the  Comedie- 
Francaise  itself  enjoyed  a  higher  repu- 
tation  than   this  cosy  (and  exquisitely 
uncomfortable)    little    theatre,     in     its 
palmy  days — which,  alas  !  are  rather  on 
the  wane  just  now.     Besides  emj^loying 


M.   Daubray,   of  the   Palais-Royal. 
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a  far  higher  grade  of  talent  than  theatres 
like  the  Dejazet  or  the  Cluny,  the  Palais- 
Royal  has  the  additional  advantage  of  a 
far  more  extended  repertory.  Naturally, 
as  an  unsubventioned  theatre  that  is 
not  forced  by  law  to  have  a  repertory, 


the  square  des  Arts-et-Metiers,  off  the 
boule\^ard  de  Sebastopol,  and  the  The- 
atre des  Bouffes-Parisiens,  in  the  rue 
Monsigny,  running  through  to  the  pas- 
sage Choiseul.  Both  are  lyric  thea- 
tres, devoted  to  the  lighter  and  more 


M.  Lamoureux,   Conductor  of  the  Concerts  at  the   Cirque  d'E.t§. 


it  cannot  afford  to  let  slip  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  enormous  run,  whenever  it 
happens  to  have  laid  hands  upon  a  par- 
ticularly successful  i^lay  ;  but,  no  mat- 
ter what  run  a  play  may  have  at  the 
Palais-Royal,  the  theatre  gives  frequent 
extra  performances,  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  this,  that,  or  the  other  master- 
piece in  its  older  repertory  is  played. 
Thus  one  can  hardly  pass  a  winter  in 
Paris  without  having  opportunities  of 
seeing  a  dozen  or  so  of  such  stock 
pieces  as  "Le  chapeau  de  paille  dTta- 
He,"  "Gavaut,  Minard  &  Cie.,"  "  Le 
roi  Candaule,"  and  others.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Palais-Royal  bears 
very  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
Comcdie  -  Franyaise  that  the  Opcra- 
Comique  does  to  the  Academic  de 
Musique. 

Two  more  theatres  have  been  famous 
in  their  tims,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
are  so  still  :  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaite,  on 


extravagant  forms  of  comic  operetta, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Bouffes 
adheres  almost  exclusively  to  opc'ra- 
bouffe  in  the  original  acceptation  of  the 
term,  while  the  larger  Gaitc  inclines 
more  toward  the  later  spectacular  de- 
veloj^ments  of  opcra-bouffe,  and  to  fairy 
pieces.  The  Gaite  was  founded  in  1760, 
on  the  boulevard  du  Temple,  by  one 
Nicolet,  under  the  title  of  Thefitre  des 
Grands  Danseurs  du  Roi  ;  but  it  soon 
changed  this  ponderous  name.  In  1862, 
when  its  part  of  the  boulevard  du 
Temple  was  torn  down,  it,  like  the  other 
theatres  near  it,  had  to  move  ;  it  was  in 
this  year  that  it  opened  its  present 
house  in  the  square  des  Arts-et-Metiers. 
Offenbach  wrote  his  "  Le  roi  Carotte " 
for  it  in  1872,  and  made  the  extended 
version  of  "  Orphce  aux  Enfers  "  for  it 
in  1874.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  genre,  it  has  brought  out  other 
works  of  the  same  sort ;  last  winter  "  La 
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fille  du  tambour  -  major  "  was  revived 
there,  "with  three  hundred  people  on 
the  stage  in  the  last  scene."  But  the 
theatre  has  been  more  famous  for  its 
fairy  ballet-spectacles,  which  are  often 
of  the  most  gorgeous  description. 

The  Bouffes-Parisiens  was  founded 
by  Offenbach  in  1855,  and  opened  on 
July  5th  in  the  little  theatre  in  the 
Champs- Ely  sees,  now  known  as  the 
Folies-Marigny  ;  on  December  29th  of 
the  same  year  it  moved  to  the  little 
Theatre-Comte,  in  the  passage  Choiseul, 
where  it  still  is.  In  its  peculiar  line 
the  Bouffes  may  be  said  to  rank  as  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Variotes.  Last  winter 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  great  success  of 
the  year  in  opera  -  bouffe,  Audran's 
"  Miss  Helyett,"  with  Mile  Duhamel  in 
the  title  part.  This  bewitching  young 
artist  has  no  more  voice  than  Milly 
Meyer,  but  she  has  infinitely  more  tal- 
ent. The  work  itself  is  certainly  Au- 
dran's most  ambitious,  and  I  should 
hardly  hesitate  to  call  it  his  best,  effort ; 
he  has  revived  once  more  what  was  a 
characteristic  feature  of  Offenbach's  best 
operas,    namely,   musical    burlesque  — 


sweetheart,  that  is  fit  to  kill  any  Wag- 
nerian with  laughing.     Both  the  sing- 


Mme  Celine  Chaumont,   of  the   Palais-Royal. 


ing  troupe  and  the  orchestra  are  capital 
at  this  little  theatre,  which  seems,  in 
general,  to  have  maintained  its  stand- 
ard of  excellence  somewhat  better  than 
either  the  Palais-Royal  or  the  Varietcs 
has,  of  late  years. 

A  theatre  which,  if  not  particularly 
interesting  of  itself,  has,  of  late  years, 
become  the  scene  of  interesting  doings, 
in  the  Menus-Plaisirs,  on  the  boulevard 
de  Strasbourg,  not  far  from  the  boule- 
vard Saint-Denis.  It  is  a  rather  unusu- 
ally cheerful  -  looking  theatre  for  Paris, 
of  medium  size,  seating  one  thousand 
persons,  and  devoted  to  light  comedy, 
vaudeville,  and  operetta.  It  would  not 
be  worth  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
were  it  not  for  one  fact :  it  is  in  it  that 
the  famous — some  pei'sons  might  say 
notorious  —  Theatre-Libre  gives  a  cer- 
tain number  of  performances  every  sea- 
son. This  Theatre-Libre  is.  in  every 
way,  a  singular  and  remarkable  institu- 
tion ;  it  owes  its  existence  and  success 
there  is  a  "  Siegfried  -and  -Briinnliilde  "  to  the  enthusiasm  and  pertinacity  of  one 
duet  in  it,  between  the  Toreador  and  his    man,  Andre   Antoine.     His   career   has 


M.  Jules  Garcin,   Conductor  of  the  Conservatoire  Orchestra. 
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been  a  curious  one.  He  was  born  in 
1858,  at  Limoges,  in  the  Haute-Vienne, 
of  very  poor  and  bumble  parents,  was 
sent  to  school  in  Paris  when  still  a 
little  boy,  studying  at  the  school  of  the 
Freres  de  la  rue  de  Beam,  and  later  at 


mined  that  he  should  begin  to  earn  his 
own  living,  and  he  got  a  place  as  office- 
boy  to  a  not  entirely  reputable  law-firm 
in  the  rue  des  Bons  -  Enfants.  In  1873 
he  obtained  a  similar  place  in  Didot's 
book-shop.     About  this   time  he  made 


Mile  Duhamel,  of  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,   as  "  Miss  Helyett." 


the  Ecole  Turgot,  working  hard,  keeping 
generally  at  the  head  of  his  class,  getting 
nothing  but  good  marks  for  conduct, 
and  winning  purse  after  purse  by  way 
of  prizes  —  money  which  his  parents' 
poverty  prevented  his  expending  upon 
his  own  further  education.  When 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen,  it  was  deter- 


the  acquaintance  of  a  boy  of  about  his 
own  age,  Mcvisto  by  name,  and  soon  the 
two  struck  up  terms  of  chummage,  and 
hired  a  room  together  in  the  rue  Saint- 
Jacques,  "  on  the  first  floor,  counting 
from  the  sky."  It  is  noteworthy  that, 
up  to  this  time,  Antoine  had  shown  no 
fondness  for  the  stage,  for  declaiming 
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verses,  nor  for  mimicry  of  any  kind. 
But  Mevisto,  who  was  clerk  in  the  office 
of  an  advocate  at  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
was  also  member  of  an  amateur  dramatic 
club,  and  knew  a  teacher  of  elocution  ; 
the  love  of  things  dramatic  was  thus  in- 
stilled into  Antoine's  soul,  and  the  two 
chums  began  to  look  around  for  en- 
gagements as  supes  at  the  theatres  on 
leisure  evenings.  They  were  the  two 
guards  in  ''  Jean  Dacier  "  at  the  Theatre- 
rran9ais. 

In  1876  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Gas  Company,  but  his  dramatic  ambition 
was  now  predominant  over  all  other 
feelings,  and  his  wages  of  150  francs  a 
month  did  not  prevent  his  applying 
twice  at  the  Conservatoire  for  admis- 
sion, both  of  which  applications  were 
refused,  as  the  examiners  could  dis- 
cover no  talent  in  him.  In  1880  came 
his  time  for  enforced  military  service, 
and  he  entered  aline  regiment  quartered 
at  Saint-Omer.  Here  he  became  suc- 
cessively private  secretary  to  two  gen- 
erals. In  1882  he  was  transferred  to  a 
garrison  in  South  Tunis,  and  next  year 
back  again  to  France,  at  Lille  and 
Avesnes.  When  his  time  was  up  he 
returned  to  the  Paris  Gas  Company, 
where,  for  two  years,  he  attended  to  his 
business  of  clerk  without  outside  dis- 
tractions. All  his  employers,  whether 
civil  or  military,  united  in  praising  his 
steadiness,  conscientious  work,  and 
punctuality ;  but  not  one  of  them  even 
hinted  a  suspicion  of  his  having  the 
slightest  talent  for  anything  ;  he  was 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  commonplace. 
But  he  was  soon  to  show  himself  in  his 
true  colors.  Without  giving  up  his 
place  at  the  Gas  Company,  he  joined 
an  amateur  dramatic  club  in  1885. 
One  evening,  at  the  Cercle  Gaulois,  he 
well-nigh  dumfounded  his  companions 
by  proposing  that,  instead  of  giving 
nothing  but  old,  threadbare  plays,  as 
is  the  wont  of  amateur  companies,  they 
should  try  their  hand  at  something  en- 
tirely new.  A  strong  majority  was 
against  this  proposal,  but  some  few  of 
the  more  adventurous  thought  well  of 
it,  and  soon  Antoine  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  his  companions  had  four  new 
one-act  pieces  in  rehearsal:  "La  co- 
carde,"  by  Jules  Vidal ;  "  Un  prefet,"  by 
Arthur  Byl  ;  "Jacques  Damour,"  by 
Vol.  XI.— 51 


Leon  Hennique,  after  Zola's  story  ; 
"  Mademoiselle  Pomme,"  by  Paul  Alexis, 
after  Duranty.  The  rehearsals  were 
held  at  a  wine-shop  in  the  rue  Lepic, 
around  a  billiard-table  ;  to  meet  expen- 
ses, Antoine  had  subscribed  a  month's 
salary.  As  luck  would  have  it,  Hen- 
nique came  to  one  of  the  rehearsals,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  that  he  returned 
to  the  dress  -  rehearsal,  bringing  Zola 
with  him.  Zola,  in  his  turn,  brought 
Daudet  to  the  performance,  which  was 
given  in  the  little  theatre  in  the  pas- 
sage de  I'Elysee  des  Beaux-Ai'ts,  on 
March  30,  1887.  Henri  Fouquier  was 
almost  the  only  other  literary  man  of 
any  distinction  present,  except  the  au- 
thors of  the  plays.  "  Jacques  Ilamour  '* 
was  a  great  success,  and  although  An- 
toine found  that  the  affiiir  ended  by 
leaving  him  400  francs  in  debt,  he  de- 
termined to  try  again.  He-^rvrote  to  his 
old  friend  Mevisto,  who,  fia\ing  been 
exempted  from  military  service,  had  been 
starring  in  the  proAonces  as  a  comic  sing- 
er: "Come  quick,  old  boy;  I  think  I 
have  found  something."  Mevisto  took 
part  in  a  second  performance,  and  made 
a  great  hit  ;  Antoine's  liabilities  were 
swelled  to  800  francs,  but  the  Theatre- 
Libre  was  fairly  born. 

Antoine  determined  to  try  a  grand 
stroke  :  he  ^vi'ote  twelve  hundred  letters 
to  influential  persons  supj^osably  inter- 
ested in  the  stage,  and  deHvered  them 
all  himself,  postage  -  stamps  being  ex- 
pensive. Of  these  twelve  hundred  let- 
ters not  a  single  one  was  answered.  So 
he  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  got  up 
a  third  performance  —  "  Soeur  Philo- 
mene,"  by  Byl  and  Vidal,  after  Gon- 
court,  and  "I'fivasion,"  bv  Villers  de 
risle-Adam— in  October,  1887.  All  hter- 
ary  Paris  was  present,  and  Antoine  had 
a  tremendous  success  as  an  actor.  His 
debts  now  amounted  to  1,200  francs. 

He  next  sent  out  five  thousand  pam- 
phlets, each  one  accompanied  by  a  let- 
ter, inciting  subscribers  at  100  francs  a 
head  for  four  performances.  These  cir- 
culars brought  in  some  response,  and  six 
perfonnances  were  given  at  the  Theatre- 
Montparnasse  in  the  rue  de  la  Gaite. 
In  1888  Antoine  moved  to  the  Menus- 
Plaisirs.  The  Theatre-Libre  may  now 
be  called  an  assured  success — that  is,  on 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  run  at  present : 
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giving  two  performances,  and  no  more, 
of  every  new  play  it  brings  out. 

The  aim  of  this  curious  institution  is 
to  produce  plays  of  real  literary  value, 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  can- 
not be,  or  at  all  events  are  not,  given  at 
other  theatres.  As  it  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, no  tickets  being  pubHcly  sold,  but 
it  Hving  by  subscriptions,  fractional 
parts  of  the  amount  of  which  are  pay- 
able after  each  performance,  it  escapes 
the  censorship,  and  can  give  (in  reason) 
pretty  much  what  plays  it  pleases. 
Since  its  foundation  it  has  steadily  up- 
held the  principles  of  the  newest  school, 
both  of  dramatic  writing  and  of  acting. 
Thus  in  the  beginning  it  was  all  for  the 
naturalistes ;  but  when  the  Si/mbolisfes 
came  up,  it  received  them  with  open 
arms.  Of  course,  anyone  who  knows 
what  French  naturalisme  and  the  later 
symbolisme  are,  can  see  with  half  an  eye 
what,  at  least,  one  of  the  reasons  is  why 
the  Theatre-Libre  does  not  choose  to 
have  the  censorship  meddle  with  its  do- 
ings. Many  of  the  plays  it  has  brought 
out  have  been  criticised  severely  enough 
for  their  nastiness  —  to  use  the  plain 
English  for  it.  Others,  again,  have 
been  found  fault  with  for  their  uncon- 
ventional cut,  their  want  of  dramatic 
action,  and  general  lack  of  interest. 
But  with  these  matters  I  would  have 
nothing  to  do  here.  Last  winter  I  saw 
only  one  performance  of  what  is  a  great 
rarity  in  France  :  a  literal  translation  of 
a  foreign  play,  Ibsen's  "  Wilde  Ente." 
Exceedingl}'  few  exotic  plays  are  given 
in  Paris,  save  in  the  shape  of  adapta- 
tions. 

The  performance  of  this,  "  Le  canard 
sauvage,"  was  enough  to  show  what  an 
interesting  institution  the  Theatre-Li- 
bre is,  apart  from  the  plays  themselves 
that  are  given  there  ;  it  is  interesting 
histrionically,  as  a  study  of  theatrical 
ways  and  means.  The  stage-mounting, 
scenery,  and  other  material  accessories 
are  of  the  most  elaborate  description — 
rather  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  audi- 
ence, at  times,  for  an  elaborate  scene  is 
not  to  be  set  in  five  minutes,  and  at  the 
first  performance  of  "  Le  canard  sau- 
vage "  the  first  entr'acte  lasted  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  !  The  acting  is  wholly 
unconventional,  and,  I  must  say,  as  ut- 
terly superb   as   it  is  unconventional. 


There  is  no  "elocution,"  no  labored 
diction,  no  crossing  the  stage  from  right 
to  left,  or  vice  versa,  calculated  for  mere 
effect.  The  actors  talk  as  they  would 
in  real  life,  they  turn  their  back  to  the 
audience,  they  do  what  they  please — 
but  they  know  how  to  do  all  this  effect- 
ively. They  throw  themselves  into  their 
parts  with  a  vigor  of  enthusiasm  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  as  the 
French  say,  its  entrent  dans  la  peau  du 
personnage — they  get  into  the  very  skin 
of  the  character.  I  could  find  only  two 
points  to  criticise. 

In  trying  to  break  through  the  shac- 
kles of  stage  convention,  M.  Antoine,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  not  careful  enough  to 
distinguish  between  such  conventions 
as  are  merely  traditional  and  those  that 
are  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
stage  itself.  Now,  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
just  as  essential  and  insurmountable  a 
condition  of  the  drama  that  the  audi- 
ence should  see  and  hear  what  goes  on 
on  the  stage,  as  that  the  stage  itself 
should  have  three  walls,  and  not  four. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Antoine  is 
excessively  fond  of  night  effects,  of  a 
very  dark  stage,  with  footlights  turned 
wholly  out,  and  darkness  made  just  vis- 
ible by  one  candle  on  a  table  somewhere 
in  a  corner.  Again,  both  he  and  his 
partners,  in  their  anxiety  to  preserve  an 
easy,  natural  conversational  tone,  often 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  speaking  so  low 
that  you  cannot  hear  what  they  say. 
But,  apart  from  these  two  blemishes,  I 
can  speak  of  the  acting  and  stage-set- 
ting at  the  Theatre-Libre  only  with  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  and  admiration  ;  it 
is  equally  fine  in  detail  and  in  ensemble. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
most  laborious  and  intelligent  rehears- 
ing. M.  Antoine  himself  is  superb  ;  and 
Mile  Meuris,  a  young  girl,  almost  a  be- 
ginner, who  acted  the  part  of  Hedwig  in 
the  "  Canard  sauvage,"  was  simply  as- 
tounding. Henri  Fouquier  wrote  of  her 
in  the  Figaro  :  "  This  young  actress  is  an 
entirely  new  revelation  ;  we  have,  time 
and  again,  seen  the  ingenue  on  our  stage ; 
Mile  Meuris  has  shown  us  for  the  first 
time  the  young  girl  as  she  lives  and 
breathes  !  " 

Not  the  least  amusing  place  of  enter- 
tainment (in  both  senses)  in  Paris,  is 
the  Chat  -  Noir,  the  tavern  -  theatre  kept 
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by  Eodolphe  Salis,  whilom  writer,  poet, 
journalist,  and  painter,  now  "gentil- 
homme  cabaretier"  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  the  Chat  -  Noir  was  a  tiny  lit- 
tle pot-house  in  the  boulevard  Roche- 
chouart,  frequented  by  a  few  artistic 
and  literary  kindred  souls,  where  Salis 
used  to  pour  out  beer  and  liquor  in  per- 
son for  "those  who  earned  their  thirst 
artistically."  Ever  since  1885,  the  Chat- 
Noir  has  been  a  picturesque,  two-story 
tavern  in  the  rue  Victor  Masse,  with 
a  small  theatre  attached,  where  ombres 
chinoises,  or  shadow-pictures,  are  shown, 
while  Salis  stalks  up  and  down  the 
aisle  in  his  rough  shooting-jacket,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  making  expla- 
natory remarks,  and  cracking  jokes. 
Here,  too,  you  can  hear  young  poets  re- 
cite their  own  verses — and  exceedingly 
daring  some  of  the  verses  are — especial- 
ly those  of  a  comic  turn.  Young  com- 
posers, also,  write  songs  and  short  can- 
tatas for  the  Chat-Noir,  and  have  them 
capitally  sung  there  by  one  or  two  voices, 
with  accompaniment  of  pianoforte  and 
cabinet  organ,  with  an  occasional  trom- 
bone, or  so,  and  some  instruments  of 
percussion  behind  the  curtain.  Almost 
everything  done  at  the  Chat-Noir  is  good 
in  its  way,  and  very  well  done,  only  its 
way  is  liable  to  be  rather  risque.  It  is 
a  bohemian  sort  of  place,  with  a  flavor 
of  its  own.  The  walls  of  all  the  rooms 
are  covered  with  excellent  pictures  and 
pen,  pencil,  and  charcoal  sketches,  and 
the  waiters  in  the  restaurant  are  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  academicians. 

From  the  Chat-Noir  to  the  Conser- 
vatoire is,  morally  speaking,  at  least,  a 
long  way  ;  but  we  must  take  the  stride, 
if  we  are  to  consider  what  is  one  of  the 
two  most  perfect  things  in  Paris  (the 
Comedie-Franyaise  bemg  the  other  one), 
namely,  the  great  Conservatoire  orches- 
tra. The  famous  Societe  des  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire  was  founded  in  1828, 
with  Habeneck  as  conductor.  The  hall 
in  which  these  concerts  are  given  is  a 
marvel  of  acoustical  perfection  ;  as  far 
as  hearing  goes,  there  is  not  a  bad  seat 
in  it,  not  one  from  which  you  cannot 
hear  the  music  with  the  greatest  imagin- 
able distinctness,  and  in  its  fullest  rich- 
ness and  vitality  of  tone.  It  may  sound 
h^-perbolical,  but  it  is  true,  that  in  this 
wonderful  hall  you  do  not  need  to  fol- 


low the  music  score  in  hand  ;  you  act- 
ually hear  every  detail  with  your  ears, 
without  that  additional  help.  So  phe- 
nomenal are  the  acoustics  of  the  place, 
that  it  is  said  that  the  management 
does  not  dare  to  alter  a  partition  be- 
tween two  boxes,  nor  to  change  even  so 
much  as  the  stuffing  of  a  seat,  for  fear 
of  breaking  the  talisman  which  makes 
it  all  so  perfect.  This  is,  in  one  sense, 
to  be  regretted  ;  for,  except  on  the 
floor,  the  seats  are  miracles  of  mediaeval 
discomfort,  and  the  ventilation  (or  non- 
ventilation)  is  so  abominable  that  hard- 
ly a  concert  goes  off  without  several  peo- 
ple stumbHng  out,  half-fainting,  into  the 
corridor  before  it  is  over.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  endure  even  this  to  hear 
music  sound  so  supremely  w^ell !  No 
doubt,  an  important  element  in  this  mat- 
ter is  the  small  size  of  the  hall.  The 
stage,  on  which  are  seated  an  orchestra 
of  from  eighty  to  ninet}^,  and  a  chorus 
of,  I  should  say,  about  sixty,  comes  out 
to  half-way  between  the  wall  behind  it 
and  the  front  of  the  balcony  at  the  other 
end. 

The  orchestra  has  long  been  famous 
as  the  finest  in  the  w^orld,  and  from 
what  I  heard  of  it  last  winter,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  this  reputation  is  thor- 
oughly earned.  Such  plaj^ing,  especially 
in  the  wind  instruments,  I  had  only 
imagined  ;  I  had  never  expected  to  hear 
anything  Hke  it,  except  with  the  mind's 
ear.  Such  smoothness,  such  accuracy, 
such  beauty  of  tone  and  homogeneity  of 
musical  purpose  and  accent !  At  the 
Conservatoire  they  still  use  the  old 
plain  horns  and  trumpets  in  all  classical 
compositions  in  which  the  modern  valve 
instruments  were  not  wi'itten  for.  I 
could  not  see  any  difference  in  the 
quality  of  tone,  but  the  generally  su- 
perior smoothness  in  phrasing  was  no- 
ticeable. The  choiiis  is  drawn  up  on 
benches  in  three  batches  in  front  of 
the  orchestra,  the  soprani  on  the  con- 
ductor's left,  the  tenors  on  his  right, 
and  the  basses  in  front  of  him.  They 
sing  sitting,  and,  if  not  irreproachably, 
with  excellent  firmness,  accui-acy,  and 
good  attention  to  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  They  are  all  professional  singers, 
with  good,  strong,  well-trained  voices. 

But  the  Conservatoire  has  not  the  on- 
ly orchestra  in  Paris  ;  indeed,  this  happy 
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capital  possesses  three  fully  equipped 
symphony  orchestras,  each  one  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  other  two. 
There  are  three  sets  of  orchestral  con- 
certs given  simultaneously  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  throughout  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  concerts  at  the  Conservatoire, 
conducted  by  M.  Jules  Garcm  ;  those  of 
the  Association  Artistique,  conducted 
by  M.  Edouard  Colonne,  and  given  in 
the  huge  Theatre  du  Chatelet ;  and 
those  given  by  M.  Lamoureux  in  the 
Cirque  d'JB^te  in  the  Champs-Elysees. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  just 
comparative  judgment  of  the  merits  of 


these  last  two  orchestras.  The  Chate- 
let, in  which  the  Colonne  concerts  are 
given,  is  an  excellent  place  for  sound, 
albeit  rather  over -large,  whereas  the 
Cirque  d'fite,  where  Lamoureux  gives 
his  concerts,  is,  without  exception,  the 
worst  hall  for  music  I  ever  saw — you 
hear  distinctly  enough  in  it,  but  the 
tone  is  absolutely  cold  and  lifeless.  But 
both  orchestras  are  very  fine,  if  mark- 
edly less  so  in  point  of  finish  than  that 
at  the  Conservatoire.  I  should  rank 
them  about  with  the  New  York  and 
Boston  symphony  orchestras,  perhaps 
a  little  below  the  latter. 


A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

By  Beatrice  Witte. 


New  York,  June  2,  1890.— To-day  I 
came  into  my  kingdom. 

I  can  paint !  Reynold,  the  famous 
RejTiold,  stood  before  my  canvas  for 
full  five  minutes,  poised  on  one  foot,  in 
his  favorite  attitude,  with  eyes  alter- 
nately narrowed  and  dilated.  Then, 
while  I  listened  like  a  prisoner  to  the 
jury's  verdict,  he  announced  that  with 
time  and  training,  years  of  severe  train- 
ing, I  could  paint^well ;  he  advised  me 
to  study  in  Paris. 

How  cool  and  commonplace  this  looks 
on  paper.  It  doesn't  even  imply  my 
agony  of  gratitude  to  Reynold  and  to 
God  for  giving  me  at  last  some  reason 
for  living,  this  splendid  power  to  take 
of  and  amplify.  They  don't  belong  to 
us,  such  things,  we  belong  to  them. 

I  want  to  embrace  the  world.  I  go 
about  the  house  like  a  distracted  ballet- 
dancer,  with  my  heart  aching  to  tell  it 
to  everybody.  Oh,  I  wish  Dick  would 
come ! 

June  3d. — Dick  says  :  "  I  always  be- 
lieved in  you.     Go  ahead." 

June  7th. — Father's  answer  to  my  let- 
ter has  just  reached  me.  "  Yes,  if  I  want 
to,  I  can  go  to  Paris."  If  I  want  to ! 
Equally  plainly  stands  out  the  unwrit- 
ten fact  that  he  doesn't  want  me  to  go, 
for  most  of  Father's  letter  lies  between 
the  lines.  All  day  I  have  been  drama- 
tizing scenes  with  him,  full  of  an  un- 


conscious, strenuous  effort  to  make  him 
say  he  would  rather  have  me  go,  only  to 
end  at  the  same  beginning,  "  Yes,  if  I 
want  to."  There  is  something  fatally 
wrong  about  the  construction  of  a  uni- 
verse, where  one  can't  be  in  two  places 
at  once. 

June  8th. — Letters  from  Grandma, 
from  Aunt  Alicia,  from  Aunt  Mary,  from 
Cousin  Blanche,  all  just  different 
enough  to  prove  that  the  family  met 
and  talked  me  over  thoroughly  before 
writing.  With  such  a  crowd  of  female 
relatives,  one  would  imagine  that  Fa- 
ther might  be  able  to  spare  one  insig- 
nificant little  girl  ;  but  no,  that  is  ex- 
actly the  point  which  all  the  letters  find 
impossible.  He  has  no  one  but  me  now ; 
he  is  growing  old  ;  I  have  been  away 
for  a  year  already  ;  an  only  daughter's 
place  is  with  her  father.  And  the  worst 
of  them  is,  they  are  all  so  true. 

If  he  could  only  go  to  Paris  with  me  ! 
But  the  head  of  a  big  business  firm 
can't  follow  a  girl's  whims  about  the 
world. 

My  going  home  means  just  this :  to 
lose  all  the  full,  significant  life  which  I 
might  have  ;  to  be  a  traitor  to  my  best 
power.  After  this  year's  training,  I  can 
go  on  to  better  and  better  work  ;  if  I 
wait  a  while  I  shall  have  to  begin  all  over 
again.  Life  in  a  little  New  England 
village  would  be  hard  enough,  follow- 
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ing  my  winter  in  New  York,  but  how 
much  harder  when  I  know  that  I 
might  continue  that  winter's  happi- 
ness indefinitely.  Here  I  am  pushed  ; 
people  criticise,  encourage,  speak  of  me 
as  a  woman  with  a  future  ;  there,  my 
aunts  say  :  "  Why,  certainly,  my  dear, 
paint  for  recreation,  if  you  like  ; "  just 
as  they  might  say  :  "  Crochet  for  recre- 
ation." Poor  Dick  !  His  father  wants 
him  to  practise  in  Keene  after  he  passes 
at  the  bar,  and  if  I  were  he,  I  should 
rebel. 

My  painting  is  not  all,  even.  The 
whole  dear,  clever,  responsive  student- 
life  must  go  with  it.  No  more  lectures  ; 
no  more  long  days  of  work  in  the  stu- 
dio, with  your  whole  soul  fastened  to 
the  gradations  of  brawn  on  the  model's 
arm  ;  no  more  talks  with  the  girls — such 
girls !  No  more  delicate,  high  thoughts 
called  out  by  this  gracious,  scholarly 
atmosphere.  No  career.  That  is  what 
I  should  give  up. 

I  should  get  over  caring  for  such 
things  ?  Yes,  that  is  the  worst.  I  shall 
narrow  and  coarsen,  and  grow  dull  and 
brutish,  perhaps  ;  my  brain  will  not  be 
stimulated,  and  a  brain  like  mine  must 
be,  or  it  stops  working.  Oh,  how  I  hate 
myself  at  forty ! 

Why  won't  some  philanthropist  found 
a  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Consci- 
entious Scruples,  and  settle  such  things 
for  us  ? 

June  10th. — I  have  been  thinking  for 
the  last  two  days,  and  it  has  made  me 
very  unhappy. 

Isn't  an  art  something  more  impor- 
tant than  the  little  arrangements  of  hu- 
man life  ?  If  one  had  to  choose  between 
a  few  men  who  would  die  before  long, 
in  any  case,  and  the  eternal  Venus  of 
Milo,  how  would  one  decide  ?  Doesn't 
one  OAve  a  talent  the  same  development 
that  one  would  owe  a  child? 

It  doesn't  belong  to  me  ;  I  belong 
to  it. 

June  11th. — I  want  to  understand 
myself.  Am  I  shallow,  am  I  uns^Tiipa- 
thetic,  am  I  selfish?  Also,  incidental- 
ly, am  I  pretty? 

(How  silly !  That  last  sentence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ;  it  only 
comes  of  talking  with  Dick  last  night. 
I  didn't  want  to  tell  Dick  my  troubles 
yet,  so  we  talked  about — other  things.) 


They  call  me  clever  at  the  studio  ; 
Dick  says  that  I  am  the  brainiest  wom- 
an he  ever  saw — but  Dick  doesn't  count. 
Now,  if  one  is  clever,  can  one's  moral 
nature  be  thin  ?  If  one  is  analytic,  can 
one  possibly  have  little  to  analyze  ? 
Perhaps  strong,  simple  emotions  defy 
the  scalpel,  and  the  dissecting  temper- 
ament coexists  only  with  an  arrange- 
ment in  half-tones.  The  metaphor  is 
mixed,  but  that  only  makes  it  congru- 
ous with  the  rest  of  me. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  present  I  am 
in  a  wholesome  mood  of  self-contempt ; 
it  makes  me  feel  virtuous. 

I  am  going  to  Paris. 

June  13th. — I  am  perfectly  right  ;  I 
know  that  I  am,  only  I  cannot  quite 
realize  it. 

There  exists  no  better  proof  that  the 
conscience  is  an  educated  and  acquired 
element  in  character,  than  the  tenden- 
cy it  shows  to  adopt  a  standard  of  con- 
ventional goodness.  I  am  about  to 
do  something  that  Grandma  and  the 
aunts  consider  wrong,  and  my  con- 
science adopts  their  idea  of  me  instead 
of  my  idea  of  myself.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  want  to  stay — but  I  don't.  If  I  am 
wrong,  why  doesn't  Father  forbid  my 
going,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  my  own 
proper  feeling,  when  I  have  none  ? 

That  universal  feeling  that  a  woman's 
life  is  of  no  value,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
contributes  to  complete  that  of  some 
man  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  "ghosts." 
A  young  man's  career  ?  Oh,  that  mustn't 
be  interfered  with  ;  he  is  an  individual 
But  what  does  one  woman  more  or  less 
matter  ? 

I  am  a  pioneer,  and  I  must  expect  to 
share  the  fate  of  all  pioneers  and  re- 
formers, part  of  which  is  transient  self- 
suspicion  and  doubt — but  I  am  right. 

June  l-lth. — To-day  the  feminine  part 
of  the  family  sent  me  a  letter  which 
purports  to  come  from  Cousin  Blanche. 
There  are  no  reproaches  ;  only,  what  is 
worse,  an  undercurrent  of  decided  dis- 
approbation. Why  won't  they  let  me 
alone  ?  I  am  so  tired  of  fighting,  that 
if  it  wasn't  for  Dick  and  the  support  he 
is  going  to  give  me  when  I  tell  him,  I 
could  almost  give  up  even*thing.  I  am 
going  home  next  week  to  say  good-by, 
and  I  could  just  stay  there  so  easily. 
Dick  will  understand.     It  is  so  much 
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harder  to  be  selfisli  in  the  right  way 
than  to  be  altruistic  in  the  wrong  way. 

June  17th. — I  have  had  my  talk  with 
Dick. 

Last  night  when  he  came  to  meet  me 
with  that  deferential  little  stoop  of  his, 
just  as  deferential  as  though  we  hadn't 
made  mud-pies  together,  I  put  out  both 
hands  impulsively  —  or  almost  impul- 
sively— and  began  : 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come " 

"  Have  you  decided  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I'm  going  home  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  at  me. 
Then  I  saw  that  he  had  misunderstood, 
and  all  at  once  I  felt :  "  AVhy  shouldn't 
I  have  my  arguments  backed  by  some 
one  else's?  Why  shouldn't  I  pretend 
that  I'm  not  going  to  Paris,  and  let 
Dick  persuade  me  into  my  own  deci- 
sion ?  "  I  seated  myself  unconcerned- 
ly in  the  corner  of  the  sofa  where  the 
light-effect  was  prettiest,  while  Dick  fol- 
lowed me  like  an  automaton. 

"  You're  not  going  to  Paris  ? "  he 
asked,  incredulously. 

*'  Oh,  well,  I  mightn't  have  succeeded, 
after  all." 

"You're  not  —  great  heavens,  Lil, 
you're  crazy  !  Reynold  makes  mistakes, 
I  suppose."  He  leaned  forward  with 
an  air  of  intense  determination  :  "You 
ought  to  be  sworn  at !  If  you  were 
only  a  man " 

"  Go  on,"  I  said,  tilting  my  head  and 
my  elbow  at  the  same  angle  ;  I  can  do 
that  without  making  it  horrid,  and  very 
few  women  can. 

"Have  you  thought  about  living  in 
Keene  ?  You  aren't  letting  any  idiotic 
idea  of  self-sacrifice  run  away  with  you, 
are  you  ?  Don't  you  understand  how 
you'll  regret  this  ?  " 

I  quietly  sat  up,  and  recapitulated, 
with  legal  minuteness  and  impassibility, 
all  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  all  the 
attractions  of  my  student-life,  all  the 
disadvantages  of  Keene.  As  I  went  on, 
I  really  seemed  to  be  in  the  pathetic 
situation  which  I  was  assuming,  and 
poor  Dick  was  deeply  touched. 

"  Yes,  you  certainly  realize  what  you 
are  doing,"  he  said,  helplessly. 

"  You  are  going  to  live  in  Keene  your- 
self." 

"  That's  different.     I  have  my  work  ; 


besides,  I'll  only  stay  there  long  enough 
to  make  the  money  to  live  somewhere 
else.     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Getting  tired  of  your  work  ?  " 

"  I  love  it  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,"  I  cried,  dramatically. 

"Then,  in  heaven's  name,  why  are 
you  going  home  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him  with  a  pathetic  smile 
which  would  have  made  my  fortune  as 
the  stage-martyr,  and  said  lightly,  but 
with  a  touch  of  shaky  tenderness  which 
was  due  to  my  gratitude  to  Dick  : 

"I  am  going  home  to  amuse  my 
father." 

Then,  just  as  I  was  about  to  break 
out,  "  Oh,  you  goose,  of  course  I'm 
going  to  Paris  !  " — I  saw  a  sudden  huge 
admiration,  that  took  my  breath  away, 
overwhelm  Dick's  face.     He  said  : 

"  Then  I  think  you  are  right." 

Right !  Oh,  me !  A  sense  of  utter 
disappointment  in  Dick,  a  great  humil- 
iation because  I  was  not  the  woman  he 
thought  me,  a  cowardice  that  forced  me 
to  keep  his  admiration  at  any  price, 
choked  me  for  a  minute.  Oh,  Dick,  my 
one  friend  whom  I  trusted  !  I  felt  that 
the  fight  was  at  an  end,  and  that  I  was 
beaten. 

He  was  so  kind,  so  sympathetic,  so 
lovable,  so  everything  except  just  what 
he  ought  to  have  been,  that  when  he 
left,  I  knew  —  and  Dick  strongly  sus- 
pected— that  before  I  went  home  noth- 
ing would  matter  very  much  except 
Dick.  That  need  not  take  me  away 
from  Father. 

It  ought  to  be  enough — but  it  isn't. 
Every  now  and  then  I  wonder-  —would 
Dick  have  sent  a  young  man  in  my  po- 
sition to  virtuous  stagnation  and  altru- 
istic suicide,  with  the  hearty  decision 
that  he  was  right  ? 

And  I  am  wrong,  utterly  wrong  ;  and 
I  am  sanctioning  by  my  acquiescence 
the  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worthlessness 
of  a  woman's  life  ;  and  I  am  helping  to 
make  the  struggle  harder  for  all  the 
poor  girls  who  come  after  me. 

This  is  the  last  spasm  of  my  rebellion. 
In  a  week,  no  doubt,  I  shall  be  quite 
satisfied  with  conventional  goodness, 
and  submissively  happy  with  Dick. 
Then  I  shall  tell  him  everything — and 
Dick  will  not  understand ! 
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CHARLES   KEENE,   OF   "PUNCH." 

By  George  Somes  Layani.* 


IN  the  introduction  to  his  "Life  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,"  Mr.  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds  strikes  the  note 
with  which  an  article  on  the  greatest  of 
all  English  artists  in  black  and  white 
(and  this  superlative  is  used  here  with- 
out hesitation)  must  be  commenced  by 
the  present  writer.  Six  months  ago, 
with  all  the  world,  the  latter  knew 
Charles  Keene  merely  as  one  of  the 
Knights  of  the  "Mahogany  Tree,"  as 
Thackeray  euphemistically  called  the 
old  hacked  table  round  which  the  mor- 
tal assessors  of  the  immortal  Punch  sit. 
To    him,    as    to     all    outside    those 

•  The  illustrations  of  this  article  are  printed  from 
blocks  fiiroishcd  by  the  anthor. 


charmed  circles,  which  had  the  honor 
and  inestimable  privilege  of  his  stanch 
and  loyal  friendship,  or  the  outstanding 
advantage  of  his  professional  assistance, 
Charles  Keene  was  nothing  more  than 
an  abstract  purveyor  of  a  certain  sort  of 
humorous  and  artistic  goods. 

Now,  however,  the  whole  point  of  view 
is  changed,  and  we  come  to  the  unerr- 
ing note  which  has  been  struck  for  us 
by  the  delightful  writer  above  men- 
tioned. 

"  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  enter 
into  personal  intercourse  with  anyone 
whose  voice  we  have  not  heard,  whose 
physical  influences  we  have  not  been  af- 
fected by,  in  whose  living  presence  we 
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have  not  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted, 
in  so  far  "  can  I,  the  writer,  claim  to  be 
familiar  with  the  great  artist,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

Six  months  ago  I  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  writing  his  life,  and  now,  six 
months  later,  I  can  say,  without  exag- 
geration, that  few  hours  of  any  day, 
during  all  that  time,  have  passed  with- 
out his  speaking  to  me,  directly  through 
his  letters,  or  indirectly  through  his  mar- 
vellous pictures,  to  see  the  originals  of 
which,  placed  at  my  disposal  in  hun- 
dreds from  all  quarters,  has  been  noth- 
ing less  than  a  revelation. 

For  those  who  have  but  seen  Keene's 
work  as  reproduced  in  the  pages  of 
Punch,  admirable  though  the  wood  en- 
graving for  that  journal  is,  or  in  Once 
a  Week,  or  in  the  various  books  which 
he  illustrated,  it  is  impossible,  unless 
there  is  an  artistic  second-sight  I  know 
nothing  of,  even  approximately  to  ap- 
preciate the  marvellous  dexterity  with 
which  he  suggested  color,  atmosphere 
(transparent  or  semi-transparent),  dis- 
tances and  middle  distances,  in  his  me- 
dium of  black  and  white.  Even  Mr. 
du  Maurier,  himself  up  to  all  the  adroit 
methods  by  which  drawings  of  this 
character  are  reproduced,  and  able,  one 
would  think,  as  well  as  any,  to  read  be- 
tween the  wood-block  lines  and  reahze 
the  consummate  art  which  prompted  it 
all,  is  said  to  have  declared,  on  seeing 
the  exhibition  of  Keene's  original  pict- 
ures in  Bond  Street,  that  great  as  he 
had  always  held  his  colleague  of  over 
twenty  years  to  be,  he  had  heretofore 
had  no  conception  of  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  his  method.  And,  if  this  be 
true  of  one  so  gifted  as  the  creator  of 
Sir  Gorgius  Midas,  of  the  Ponsonby 
de  Tomkyns's,  and  of  the  great  army 
of  martyrs  to  things  they  would  rath- 
er have  left  unsaid,  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  we  poor  Phihstines,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  labelled  us  of  the  defi- 
cient middle  class,  should  have  "  discov- 
ered "  Keene  for  ourselves  ?  Just  as  well 
might  it  be  expected  that  our  estima- 
ble representatives  who  interlard  their 
speeches  with  classical  allusions  culled 
from  "Lempri^re,"  would  understand 
Mr.  Gladstone's  rare,  but  apt,  Homeric 
quotations.  Pope's  *'  Iliad  "  is  a  very  fine 
poem,  and  gives  the  story  in  all  its  main 


details,  but  it  no  more  teaches  the  read- 
er what  nobility  of  expression  Greek 
literature  could  rise  to,  than  does  the 
brutality  of  printer's  ink  literally  trans- 
late the  delicate  nuances  of  Keene's  in- 
imitable art. 

Not  that  we  should  altogether  exon- 
erate ourselves  from  the  blame  of  non- 
recognition  of  Keene's  extraordinary 
genius  during  his  lifetime,  on  the  score 
of  not  having  had  access  to  his  original 
work.  Those  that  were  on  the  lookout 
for  the  strictest  realism,  and  those  who 
knew  that  true  impressionism  is  but  a 
phase  of  the  same  dogma  (I  do  not  of 
course  allude  to  the  modern  crowd  of  in- 
epts  who  think  to  hide  their  ignorance 
under  this  high-sounding  title),  long 
ago  found  out  that  there  was  a  master  in 
our  midst,  and  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  all  knew  early  that  the  age  had 
produced  something  that  was  out  of  the 
common. 

The  following  charming  letter,  here 
pubhshed  for  the  first  time,  from  an  ad- 
mirer at  The  Hague,  written  to  him  so 
long  ago  as  1883,  will  show  the  kind  of 
enthusiasm  which  Keene's  work  created 
abroad.  The  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  writer,  without  any  great  command 
of  the  English  language,  has  conveyed 
his  proper  appreciation  of  the  artist,  is 
as  unexpected  as  it  is  delightful. 

"The  Hague,  Holland,  October,  1883. 

"To  Mr.  Chakles  Keene, 

"  Co-operator  of  Punch. 

"  Sir  :  Supposing  you  will  excuse  for 
the  love  of  art,  that  an  inferior  artist 
writes  to  you,  I  will  address  you  a  few 
words  to  express  my  feeling  on  your 
work  as  best  I  am  able  to  do.  It  is 
many  years  already,  that  I  am  always 
longing  to  see  Punch  and  that  I  look 
first  for  the  engravings  of  your  hand. 
My  admiration  of  your  genius  is  always 
increasing.  Other  illustrators  give  also 
*  character,'  but  you  give  that  so  truly 
artistic,  that  every  product  strikes  the 
mind  as  a  kind  of  beauty.  In  the  com- 
position of  the  whole,  in  each  figure 
apart,  there  is  a  '  greatness  '  only  to  be 
found  in  masterpieces.  Your  expressing 
the  character  of  a  figure  by  means  of  a 
few  lines  is  so,  that  the  (for  the  popular 
eye)  meanest  or  ugliest  kind  of  person, 
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or  dressing,  or  landscape,  grow  some- 
thing picturesque. 

"  The  surrounding  of  your  figures  is 
always  so,  that  it  forms  a  necessary 
part. 

"The  figure  must  be  there,  and  the 
interior  or  the  landscape  must  have  that 
figure  in  it,  so  far  goes  the  harmony  of 
your  lines.  And  there  is  color  too  in 
your  engravings  ;  we  do  not  see  paper 
and  scratches,  but  light. 

"  I  am  aware  that  my  remarks  cannot 
be  new  to  you,  but,  having  observed 
that  others,  who  are  not  worthy  to  be 
named  together  with  you,  are  put  above 
you  by  would-be  critics,  it  is  a  desire,  I 
would  almost  say  a  want,  to  my  heart  to 
ofi'er  my  highest  esteem  and  gratitude 
to  the  man  who  has  procured  me  the 
most  artistic  delights. 

"  I  hope  my  bad  English  shall  not  im- 
pede you  to  understand  my  meaning. 

"  Yours  with  the  highest  esteem, 

"F.  P.  DEK  M." 

The  fact  was,  Keene  was  intensely 
original,  and,  as  one  writing  of  Punch 
on  the  death  of  Mark  Lemon  truly  re- 
marked :  "  Originality  is  a  dangerous 
game  to  play,  with  the  public  as  an  op- 
ponent. It  takes  a  long  time  to  turn 
the  public  mind  to  a  new  direction, 
however  much  '  to  the  point '  that  di- 
rection may  be."  Keene's  work  was 
caviare  to  a  public  which  had  been 
brought  up  to  feast  upon  the  strong, 
exaggerated  humor  of  Rowlandson, 
Gillray,  and  the  Cruikshanks.  This 
was  the  public  that  Mark  Lemon,  Leech, 
and  Mayhew  determined  to  cater  for  in 
1841 — a  public  which  they  foresaw  was 
ready  to  pay  for  a  regular  weekly  sup- 
ply of  laughter  stimulants,  in  place  of 
the  erratic  provision  such  as  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Humphry  and  her  "  silent, 
shy,  and  inexplicable  "  designer  during 
their  twenty  years  of  association.  It 
was  a  public  which  wanted  to  laugh 
heartily,  while  they  were  about  it ;  a 
public  which,  while  recovering  from  a 
roaring  dissoluteness,  which  had  been 
caught  from  examples  in  high  places, 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  more  modern 
conclusion  that  a  "  guffaw  "  is  incorrect, 
and  that  laughter  should  swoon  away 
into  a  yawn.  It  was  a  public  which 
looked  for  low  rather  than  high  comedy, 


and  that  was  what  the  great  trio  deter- 
mined they  should  have.  Fortunately 
they  came  early  across  John  Leech,  who 
led  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of 
England  for  over  twenty  years.  Punch 
was  indeed,  during  those  years,  what 
"  Uncle  Mark  "  had  first  christened  it, 
the  "  guffawgraph  "  par  excellence,  and 
the  public  got  their  laughter  stimulant 
and  cachinnated  unrestrainedly.  In 
those  days  people  there  were  who,  like 
Nic,  "grinned,  cackled,  and  laughed, 
till  they  were  like  to  kiU  themselves, 
and  fell  a-frisking  and  dancing  about 
the  room." 

But  now,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  ris- 
ing generations  only  smile.  "What 
hearty  laughter  we  do  hear  is  from  the 
"  old  boys  "  whose  cracked  voices  have 
still  a  remnant  of  the  true,  unrestrained 
ring  about  them.  This  is  the  reign  of 
reason,  we  know,  and  we  have  the  high 
Miltonic  authority  for  saying  that 

*'  Smiles  from  reason  flow 
To  brute  denied." 

"Whether  the  brutes  can  laugh  he  does 
not,  I  think,  expressly  mention,  but  the 
implication  is  self-evident. 

When  Leech  died  there  was  still  a 
lingering,  though  no  doubt  brutal,  de- 
sire for  laughter,  and  it  was  still  the 
aim  of  those  who  controlled  in  Fleet 
Street  to  help  the  public  out  with  it. 

It  was  a  few  years  before  this  that 
Keene  had  come  upon  the  scene  as  a 
more  or  less  regular  contributor.  Now 
that  Leech  was  gone  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  paper,  and  it  was  recog- 
nized by  all  his  co-workers  that,  as  far 
as  artistic  skill  went.  Punch  would  lose 
nothing  by  the  substitution  of  his  work 
for  that  of  the  great  collaborator  whose 
loss  they  were  deploring.  It  was,  how- 
ever, equally  apparent  that  the  farcical 
drollery  and  the  waggish  satire  which 
were  so  marked  characteristics  of  the 
elder  artist,  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  the  grave,  silent  man  who  was 
his  legitimate  successor  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that,  so  far  as  Punch  was 
pledged,  especially  in  the  pictorial  line, 
to  be  the  instigator  of  fun  and  laughter, 
the  exchange  was  anything  but  an  ad- 
vantageous one.     Nor  was  this  surpris- 
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ing.  Such  a  union  of  powers  as  those 
possessed  by  John  Leech  is  as  uncom- 
mon as  it  is  deHghtful. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Keene  failed  in 
providing  the  hu- 
morous ahment  re- 
quired by  the  pub- 
lic, so  far  as  the 
letter-press  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  one 
of  the  most  diligent, 
plodding,  and  per- 
sistent of  men,  and 
if  jokes  would  not 
come  to  him,  he  rec- 
ognized that  t  h  e  5' 
must  be  pursued. 

By  dint  of  perse- 
veringly  appropriat- 
ing anything  humor- 
ous  that  he  came 
across  (for  no  one 
could  appreciate  a 
joke  more  thorough- 
ly than  he  could), 
and  obtaining  con- 
stant supplies  from 
friends,  who  vied 
with  one  another  in 
providing  subjects 
for  his  marvellous 
pencil,  he  was  sec- 
ond to  none  of  those 
who  were  left  in 
keeping  up  the  char- 
acter of  the  journal. 
But  with  what  re- 
sult ?  With  the  re- 
sult that  his  pict- 
ures, almost  without 
exception  works  of 
the  most  serious  and 
earnest  art,  were 
completely  thro^Mi 
into   the   shade    by 

the  farcical  and  extravagant  nature  of 
their  "  legends." 

His  designs  were  never  more  humor- 
ous than  nature.  Their  accompanying 
text  was  often  fantastic,  satirical,  and 
exaggerated. 

Those  who  have  read  Charles  Lamb's 
fine  and  just  criticism  of  "The  Faithful 
Shepherdess,"  will  remember  how  he 
says,  "  Nothing  but  infatuation  could 
have  driven  Fletcher  upon  mixing  with 
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this  'blessedness'  {i.e.,  with  the  ex- 
quisite innocence  of  Clorin)  "such  an 
ugly  deformity  as  Cloe,  the  wanton 
Shepherdess.     If  Cloe  was  meant  to  set 

off  Clorin  by  con- 
trast, Fletcher 
should  have  known 
that  such  weeds,  by 
juxtaposition,  do 
not  set  off,  but  kill, 
sweet  flowers." 

Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  has  been 
the  case  with  Charles 
Keene's  art.  Not,  of 
coui'se,  that  I  should 
for  a  moment  call 
the  farcical  humor 
of  Punch  in  any  way 
a  deformity,  espec- 
ially as  there  it  is  in 
its  proper  place,  or 
declare  that  the 
prime  motive  of 
Punch's  editors  was 
to  throw  Keene's  art 
into  relief  by  its 
surroundings  ;  but 
there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Keene's 
exquisitely  unexag- 
gerated  work  suf- 
fered, analogously, 
by  contrast  within 
its  unquiet  environ- 
ment. Some  there 
were,  no  doubt,  who 
could,  notwith- 
standing, hear  the 
true  notes  which  he 
struck.  So  there  are 
some  who  can  en- 
joy the  "  innocent 
scenes  and  sweet, 
lyric  intermixtures  " 
in  which  Fletcher's 
heroine  disports  herself.  But  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  attention  of  the 
majority  is  distracted  from  the  exqui- 
sitely pure  heroine  by  her  association 
with  the  bold  dissoluteness  of  Cloe,  who, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  foil,  has  usui'ped 
the  leading  rule. 

The  accident  which  made  Keene  a 
Punch  artist,  and  thus  associated  his 
quiet,  unobtrusive  art  with  the  loud- 
er and  more  obvious  work  of  his  col- 
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leagues,  combined  with  the  characteris- 
tic modesty  which  never  allowed  any- 
thing more  than  the  signature  of  C.  K., 
and  very  often  not  even  that,  to  appear 
upon  his  drawings,  resulted  in  his  being 
the  least  known,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  greatest,  among  his 
black-and-white  contemporaries. 

Those  who  went  to  the  pages  of  Punch 
went  mainly  to  amuse  themselves,  and 
not  on  the  lookout  for  the  masterpieces 
of  a  sober,  thoughtful  artist. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  reasons  why 
a  fair  estimate  of  his  work  could  not  be 
obtained. 

Had  Keene's  original  work  been  gener- 
ally seen  at  exhibitions  or  in  salesrooms, 
where  serious  art  is  looked  for,  no  doubt 
many  would  have  discovered  him  in  his 
Hfetime,  to  whom  the  exhibition  of  his 
work  in  Bond  Street,  after  his  death, 
was  a  revelation.  The  fact,  however, 
that,  saving  under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, he  never  sold  or  exhibited 
his  pictures,  rendered  this  impossible. 
Practically,  the  only  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  know  him  was  by  means  of  re- 
productions, and  wood -engraving  was 
perhaps  more  cruel  to  his  art  than  to 
any  other.  That  he  failed,  however,  to 
have  the  best  done  for  him  that  could 
be  accompHshed  in  that  medium,  is  suf- 
ficiently negatived  by  the  signature 
"  Swain  "  to  most  of  the  blocks. 

But  there  was  more  than  one  reason 
why  the  wood-engraver  found  it  impos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  his  work,  and  there 
can  be  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  fault 
lay  with  the  originator  rather  than  with 
the  translator.  As  long  as  the  finished 
picture  had  to  be  drawn  upon  the  wood- 
block by  the  artist's  own  hand,  which 
was  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1872,  no 
doubt  the  design,  besides  being  drawn 
to  the  exact  dimensions  required,  was 
also  drawn  with  its  final  destiny  full 
in  view  of  the  artist.  After  that  date, 
however,  when  a  means  was  discovered 
of  transferring  drawings,  with  the  aid 
of  photography,  on  to  a  wood-block  of 
whatever  size,  these  two  incentives — of 
working  to  scale,  and  with  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  picture  in  view  —  were  re- 
moved. Not  only  did  the  temptation  at 
once  arise  to  make  the  drawings  so  large 
that,  where  they  gained  in  the  origi- 
nals, they  lost  by  being  reduced  in  the 


reproductions,  but  there  was  also  the 
temptation  to  strive  after  the  turning 
out  of  an  ideal  original,  instead  of  a  de- 
sign most  fitted  to  the  method  by  which 
it  was  destined  to  be  reproduced. 

To  both  of  these  temptations  Keene 
gave  way.  Many  of  his  originals,  twice 
the  dimensions  of  a  Punch  page,  had  to 
be  accommodated  in  spaces  a  quarter 
their  size,  with  what  disastrous  results 
may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  largest  were  produced 
with  all  the  delicate  elaboration  of 
which  he  was  master.  Where  every  line 
was  so  deliberate  and  essential,  the  loss 
of  one  was  nothing  short  of  a  calamity, 
and  a  calamity  which  it  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  impossible  for  the  wood- 
engraver  to  avoid.  This  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  fatal  to  anything  approach- 
ing an  adequate  reproduction  of  his 
work.  It  gave  a  dirty,  and  comparative- 
ly heavy  result  in  place  of  the  bright- 
ness and  light  which  are  such  essential 
features  of  the  originals. 

Calamitous,  however,  as  was  this, 
there  was  still  another  characteristic  of 
Keene's  work  which  rendered  even  an 
approximate  representation  in  printer's 
ink,  especially  as  years  went  on,  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  effects  to  be  got  out  of  manufact- 
ured inks,  he  was  forever  mixing  and 
concocting  all  sorts  of  shades  for  him- 
self. The  gamut  of  his  inks  was  almost 
as  varied  as  the  colors  on  a  painter's  pal- 
let. The  result  may  easily  be  imagined. 
In  the  originals  the  foregrounds,  mid- 
dle-distances and  distances,  etc.,  being 
drawn  respectively  in  purples,  semi- 
transparent  browns,  pinks,  or  yellows, 
had  all  to  be  reproduced  in  the  dead 
black  of  printer's  ink,  with  the  result 
that  their  relative  values  were  lost,  and 
a  picture  glowing  with  light  and  col- 
or became  in  comparison  a  duU,  dead, 
heavy  map  of  a  thing  in  the  reproduc- 
tion.* 

Another  characteristic  that  made  this 
heaviness  more  inevitable  was  the  broad- 
ness of  these  semi-transparent  lines, 
produced  by  means  of  small,  soft  pieces 
of  wood  fashioned  by  himself,  which  the 
artist  used  in  lieu  of  pens.     Accustomed 

•  To  Buch  an  extent  indeed  was  this  Keene's  practice 
in  Bome  of  his  drawings  that  it  is  Bomewhat  misleading 
to  speak  of  them  as  black-and-white. 
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— in  fact  required — to  faithfully  render 
every  idiosyncratic  line  of  the  original 
since  the  day  when  Millais,  his  work  at 
first  shamefully  mauled  and  distorted 
by  the  freedom  with  which  the  engravers 
handled  his  black  and  white  drawings, 
rose  up  in  his  wrath  and  insisted  upon 
being  fairly  treated,  the  engravers,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  religiously  cut  away 
every  part  of  the  block  which  was  un- 
covered and  left  every  part  which  was 
covered  with  ink.  The  result  was,  that 
a  background  drawn  in  tender  colors, 
pressed  forward,  when  rendered  in 
printers'  ink,  and  brooded  upon  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  Latterly  un- 
doubtedly there  was  some  improvement 
in  this  respect,  the  engraver  apparently 
having  been  allowed  to  use  some  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter,  for  we  find  these 
broad  black  lines  relieved  by  cutting 
away  the  wood  down  the  middle  of  their 
entire  length. 

Mention  having  been  made  of  the 
struggle  with  the  old-fashioned  wood- 
engraver,  who  held  himseK  quite  en- 
titled to  "  improve  "  upon  the  original, 
and  to  finish  off  or  curtail  little  flour- 
ishes, etc.,  when  he  considered  them 
wanting  or  superfluous,  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting to  realize  that  the  conscien- 
tious and  skilful  wood-engraver  who 
would  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of  put- 
ting in  or  abridging  a  single  visible  line 
or  scratch  is  a  comparatively  modern 
product.  To  Sir  John  Millais,  who 
came  off  victorious  in  the  struggle  above 
mentioned,  this  is,  I  believe,  mainly  due. 
He  was,  he  tells  me,  first  treated  prop- 
erly in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Joseph  Swain 
in  the  pages  of  Once  a  Week,  so  that  the 
first  publication  of  this  magazine  in 
July,  1859,  marks  the  commencement  of 
an  era  in  wood-engraving  in  England 
not  to  be  forgotten. 

The  actual  pioneer  of  the  system  of 
drawing  straight  from  nature  for  fac- 
simile reproduction  on  the  wood-block 
was,  I  believe,  Mr.  George  Housman 
Thomas  *  in  his  work  for  The  lUustrated 
London  News.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Sir  John  (then  Mr.)  MiUais,  Fred 
Walker,  and  most  of  the  other  black  and 
white  artists  who  were  fired  to  emulate 

*  Brother  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas  of  The  Graphic.  He 
began  drawins;  for  The  Illustrated  Loudon  News  about 
1847.  he  and  Sir  John  Gilbert  being  the  mainstays  of  that 
paper  for  many  years. 


the  splendid  achievements  of  the  great 
German,  Menzel. 

The  encouragement  thus  given  to  black 
and  white  art  in  England  has  not,  I  think, 
ever  received  due  acknowledgment.  To 
it  we  owe  the  fact  that  back  numbers  of 
Punch  and  Once  a  Week  are  now  as  much 
treasured  by  the  lover  of  art  as  by  the 
seeker  after  amusement. 

Let  us  now  see  what  qualities  these 
wood-blocks  possess  of  which  we  should 
take  particular  notice,  for,  although 
Keene's  original  sketches  are  by  degrees 
being  bought  up  and  disseminated,  this 
is  of  course  only  by  the  few  who  can  afford 
a  somewhat  extravagant  luxury,  and  it 
is  by  these  reproductions  that  his  work 
must  be  generally  known  to  the  public. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  far  greater 
justice  will  be  done  to  them  by  means  of 
some  of  those  wonderful  processes  which 
are  being  brought  to  greater  perfection 
day  by  day. 

These  more  elaborate  reproductions, 
which  we  hope  in  time  to  see,  however, 
will  be,  at  first  at  least,  for  the  few 
rather  than  the  many,  whereas  most  of 
us  have  access  to  a  library  in  which  a 
complete  file  of  Punch  is  procurable,  or 
the  fascinating  volumes  of  Once  a  Week 
(first  series),  or  a  copy  of  Our  People,  be- 
ing four  hundred  collected  pictui'es  from 
Punch,  by  Charles  Keene. 

But  before  discussing  these  dehghtful 
pictures,  let  us  recall  for  a  moment  what 
are  the  shortcomings  which,  if  we  want 
to  judge  Keene's  art  fairly  by  means  of 
these  reproductions,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  as  we  look  at  them. 

What  qualities,  in  other  words,  did  we 
find  in  those  masterly  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings which  were  for  the  first  time  shown 
in  a  collected  foim  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Society  in  Bond  Street,  in 
March,  1891,  which  we  were  totally  ig- 
norant of  before  ? 

There  we  found  an  unhesitating 
breadth  of  treatment,  a  dash  and  verve, 
especially  in  what  was  recognizable  as 
his  later  work,  which  we  had  not  nine- 
tenths  of  a  notion  of  before.  There  we 
found  a  delicacy,  a  tenderness,  a  fine- 
ness of  which  but  little  trace  was  to  be 
discovered  in  the  reproduction.  There 
we  found  a  freshness,  a  buoyancy,  a 
moving  breeziness  which  we  had  hardly 
guessed  at,  while  the  marvellous  atmos- 
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pheric  effects  made  us  feel  as  though  we 
were  looking  out  of  window  instead  of 
at  pictures. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  these  qualities, 
let  us,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  give  these 
reproductions  credit  for  them  in  an  un- 
rivalled degree. 

And  now  for  the  consideration  of 
those  attributes  which  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  on  trust,  but  which  each 
of  us  can  judge  of  for  himself.  Take 
for  a  moment  the  composition,  the  due 
ordering  and  disposition  and  relation 
of  each  part  to  the  whole  of  almost  any 
one  of  these  wonderful  pictures,  the 
absence  of  aU  superfluities,  the  presence 
of  all  that  is  essential.  To  use  Euskin's 
admirable  expression,  he  has,  in  one 
and  all,  "  mortised  together  a  satisfac- 
tory result."  And,  to  go  further,  he 
has  not  only  proved  himself  a  great 
composer :  he  has  demonstrated  his 
right  to  be  called  a  great  inventor.  He 
has  not  collected  together  a  certain 
number  of  faultless  figures  and  acces- 
sories, and,  grouping  them  together, 
produced,  so  to  speak,  a  small  museum 
of  several  works  of  art  on  his  canvas. 
He  has  made  elements,  perhaps  faulty 
in  themselves  when  separate,  each  cor- 
rected by  the  presence  of  the  other. 
He  has  devised  "  a  whole,  an  organized 
body,  with  dependent  members."  * 

Let  us  open  the  pages  of  Our  People 
and  take  a  picture  at  random.  Here  is 
"  The  Finishing  Touch,"  page  109.  The 
*'  legend  "  runs  as  foUows  : 

Fakmer  [who  has  been  most  obliging 
and  taken  great  interest  in  the  picture) — 
*'  Good-mom'n',  sir !  But  (aghast)  I 
say,  what  are  you  a  doin'  of,  mister  ?  A 
p'intin'  all  them  beastly  poppies  in  my 
corn  !  A  bit  o'  color  ?  What  'ould  my 
landlord  say,  d'you  think  ?  and  after 
I'd  put  off  cuttin'  'cause  you  hadn't  fin- 
ished, to  oblige  yer.  I  didn't  think 
you'd  ha'  done  it !  You  don't  come  a 
p'intin'  on  my  land  any  more  !  "  [Exit, 
in  high  dudgeon.) 

In  the  foreground  we  have  the  painter, 
sheltered  by  his  huge  umbrella,  with 
ready  brush  poised  in  air,  the  fateful 
scarlet  paint,  we  can  almost  swear,  ting- 
ing its  point  and  meditating  a  further 
multiplication  of  the  causative  poppy. 
At  his  right,  on  a  small  hillock  to  the 
•  Vide  Modern  Painters, 


rear,  stands  the  "  obliging  "  farmer,  the 
expression  on  his  face  just  on  the  turn 
from  sorrow  to  anger,  and  his  stick 
raised  pointing  to  the  peccant  weed  in 
the  picture.  So  intense  indeed  is  his 
struggle  with  the  swelHng  indignation 
at  his  heart  that  we  feel  that,  if  he  is 
not  to  do  painter  or  picture  a  mischief, 
his  only  chance  is  to  "  exit  in  high  dud- 
geon." 

On  the  painter's  left  three  or  four  of 
the  offending  flowers  peep  suggestively 
from  the  golden  wheat,  and  away  in 
front  stretches  such  a  field  of  waving 
corn  as  only  Keene  could  indicate  with 
such  extraordinary  economy  of  line. 

In  the  distance  nestles  the  homestead 
where  the  farmer  lays  down  his  anxious 
head  of  nights,  and  trees  and  hedge- 
row^s  make  a  background  as  unmistak- 
ably real  as  the  erring  painter's  picture 
is,  to  the  farmer's  annoyance,  ideal. 

Mark  how  the  supreme  moment  of 
the  occurrence  has  been  caught,  how 
the  faces  and  every  accessory  attune 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the 
occasion.  The  logical  concurrence  is 
such  that  every  detail  adds  to,  and  nev- 
er distracts  the  attention  from,  the  cen- 
tral idea. 

It  has  been  said  that  Keene  imported 
into  the  model  from  which  he  drew  all 
the  essentials  of  the  class  of  which  he 
proposed  to  stereotype,  a  representa- 
tive ;  in  other  words,  that  his  cab-driver, 
his  waiter,  his  volunteer,  his  gillie,  his 
railway  porter,  his  bucolic  had  each  all 
the  essentials  of  all  the  cab-drivers,  the 
waiters,  the  volunteers,  the  gillies,  the 
railway  porters,  the  bucolics  that  one 
has  ever  met.  This  is  an  attractive  and 
ingenious  hyperbole,  but  beyond  being 
an  overstatement,  it  is  surely  a  mistak- 
ing of  cause  for  effect.  It  is  true  that 
Keene's  dramatis  personce  were  to  a 
marvellous  extent  typical  as  weU  as  in- 
dividual, but  this  is  true  because  his 
love  of  realism  drove  him  into  out-of- 
door  life  to  look  for  his  types,  of  which 
he  made  studies,  there  at  street-corners, 
on  railway  platforms,  in  country  lanes 
and  fields. 

The  older  he  grew  and  the  longer  he 
worked,  the  more  he  emancipated  him- 
self from  studio  work  and  shot  folly  as 
it  flew  in  the  bustling  world  about  him. 
It  was  a  passion  with  him  to  draw  from 
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nature,  and  his  acute  selective  instinct 
fastened  upon  a  type  as  soon  as  he  saw 
it  and  there  and  then  made  it  his  own. 
There  was  no  false  pride  about  him,  and 
he  would  out  with  his  paper  and,  dip- 
ping his  pen  into  the  exciseman's  ink- 
pot, which  always  peeped  ready  from  his 
waistcoat,  would  take  an  unerring  por- 
trait on  the  spot.  The  result  is  that  his 
drawings  teem  with  portraits,  many  the 
living  images  of  his  friends,  more  the 
portraits  of  those  who  have  past  away 
into  the  crowds,  ignorant  that  such  an 
eye  had  been  upon  them  and  such  a  hand 
had  been  transferring  on  to  paper  their 
outward  form  and  not  a  little  of  their 
souls  shining  therethrough. 

Thus  it  was  that  his  characters  were 
typical  as  well  as  individual,  not  because 
he  idealized,  but  because  he  drew  a  real 
individual  of  a  real  class.  Every  man, 
whatever  his  calling,  is  unconsciously 
tending  to  become  representative,  one 
more,  of  course,  and  one  less,  as  he  is 
more  or  less  sensitive  to  adventitious  in- 
fluences. And  Keene  was  a  moral  pa- 
thologist of  the  highest  order.  He  not 
only  saw  the  outward  signs,  but  recog- 
nized that  they  were  the  result  of  forces 
at  work  behind  them,  and  so  drew  them 
with  a  conviction  as  unhesitating  as  it 
was  unconscious.  "  Draw  a  thing  as  you 
see  it,"  was  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  ad- 
vice he  ever  gave,  but  he  probably  never 
knew  that  he  succeeded  best  because  he 
saw  deeper  than  those  to  whom  he  said 
it.  From  which  considerations  I  gather, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  Keene  never 
drew  any  character  more  typical  than  can 
be  found  in  the  streets  by  any  one  of  us 
who  keeps  his  eyes  open. 

Indeed,  so  convinced  am  I  of  this  that 
I  believe  that  very  farmer  in  the  picture 
above  mentioned,  that  very  artist,  that 
very  farm-house,  that  veiy  field  of  corn, 
nay,  that  very  umbrella  itself,  were  each 
to  be  found  occupying  space  on  this 
earth  when  Charles  Keene  drew  that 
picture.  Employ  a  sharp  detective  and 
there  is  hardly  an  individual  in  Keene's 
Fundi  pictures  that  he  wouldn't  track 
down  for  you  and  run  to  earth  in  a  fort- 
night. 

Look  at  the  Unlicensed  Hawker  in 
"  He  thought  he  was  Safe,"  on  page  108  of 
Our  People,  who  offers  the  Ii-ascible  Old 
Gentleman,  without  a  hair  on  his  head, 


a  comb.  I  know  that  man.  You  can  find 
him  any  day  standing  in  the  gutter  in 
Cheapside. 

Look  at  the  Clerk  in  "Fahrenheit," 
on  page  107,  who  "alius  hev  a  trouble" 
to  get  the  thermometer  up  to  the  prop- 
er level  by  warming  it  at  the  fire  just 
before  the  Rector,  who  is  so  particular 
about  the  temperature,  arrives.  He  is  to 
be  found  at  his  duties  every  Sunday  in 
one  of  the  city  churches. 

Look  at  the  Villager,  on  page  101, 
who  has  taken  his  boy  away  from  the 
National  School  "  'cause  the  Master  ain't 
fit  to  teach  'im — he  wanted  to  teach  my 
boy  to  spell  'taters  with  a  '  p  ' ; "  the  Old 
Lady  on  page  107,  who  says  "'Tain't 
much  pleasure  now  for  me  to  go  to  fu- 
nerals ;  I  be  too  old  and  full  o'  rheumatiz. 
It  was  very  different  when  we  was  young 
— that  'twer  ; "  the  Bargee,  on  page  96, 
who  is  "main  glad  to  see  thee,  Ge — arge, 
'cause  I  know  there  must  be  a  public 
'ouse  close  by ; "  Old  Tomkins,  on  page 
95,  who  refuses  the  offer  of  his  philan- 
thropic employer  to  give  him  two  shil- 
lings per  week  extra  wages,  instead  of 
paying  him  partly  in  cider,  on  the 
ground  that  "you  see  I  drinks  the 
cider  myself,  but  the  owd  ooman  '11 
'ev  the  two  shillun' ; "  the  Farmer,  on 
page  76,  who,  when  remonstrated  with 
by  the  Parson,  confesses,  apologetically  : 
"  Well,  sir,  I  hev'  been  to  meet'n'  late- 
ly. But — y'  see,  sir,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Scowles,  o'  the  chapel,  he  bought  some 
pigs  o'  me,  and  I  thought  I  ought  to 
gi'  'm  a  tarn  !  "  These,  one  and  all,  and 
a  crowd  of  others,  come  from  a  village 
that  we  wot  of. 

Look  at  Pat,  on  page  55,  who  has  been 
laying  in  firewood  and  potatoes,  and 
who,  hailed  by  the  Captain  of  a  passing 
schooner:  "What  'a'  you  got  there, 
Pat?"  answers,  grandiloquently:  "Tim- 
ber and  fruit,  yer  Honor  ; "  the  Car- 
driver  who,  asked  by  the  newly-arrived 
Sub,  "  How  much  to  the  barracks,"  re- 
plies, mendaciously  :  "  Ah,  sure,  thin, 
Capt'in,  the  m'anest  of  'em  gives  me 
free  and  sixj^ence  !  "  the  Irishman  who, 
"regardless  of  strict  truth,  in  his  love 
of  hj^perbole  and  generous  desire  to 
please,"  replies  to  English  sportsman's 
anxious  query:  "Is  it  throuts  ?  Be 
jabers,  the  watther's  stiff'  wid  'em ! " 
Types,  indeed,  they  are  sure  enough,  but 
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they  are  real,  not  ideal.  And  in  saying 
that  Keene  is  essentially  a  realist,  I  do 
not  mean  to  exclude  ideality,  and  write 
him  dowTi  a  mere  copyist.  He  ideal- 
ized, but  he  was  not  an  idealist,  two  very 
different  things;  just  as  in  his  private 
character  he  was,  in  the  tnie  sense  of 
the  word,  rehgious,  without  being  in 
any  sense  a  religionist. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  this  strict  real- 
ism of  Keene's  work  was  the  recognition 
that  the  garment  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  garment.  In  other  words 
that,  given  time,  a  man  imprints  his  per- 
sonality on  his  clothes,  and  that  one  is 
not  a  man,  but  a  clothes-screen,  who  al- 
lows his  clothes  to  invest  him  with  their 
characteristics.  Keene  chose  to  draw 
men  and  not  clothes-screens,  and  as  a 
consequence  hat,  collar,  coat,  waistcoat, 
breeches  (if  a  Scotchman,  red  kilt), 
stockings,  and  boots  are,  one  and  all, 
eloquent  of  their  owner's  idiosyncrasies. 
They  are  not  tailor's  clothes ;  they  are 
garments  which  have  been  put  on  and 
off  their  particular  owner  so  often  that 
they  have  become  informed  with  his  par- 
ticular indi\dduality.  Obscure  their  or- 
igin may  be  ;  their  appropriateness  can 
never  be  in  question. 

Take  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  hats. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  wonderful 
book  there  are  not,  I  believe,  two  alike, 
as  in  their  infinite  variety,  there  are  no 
duplicates  in  his  actors.  Look  at  the 
Irish  Gentleman,  on  page  122,  "  who  has 
vainly  endeavored  to  execute  a  jig  to 
the  fitful  music  of  the  telegraph  wires." 
His  hat  is  as  drunk  as  himself  and  has 
led  as  roaring,  dissipated  a  life  as  its 
master.  Look  at  Mac's  "  Tam  o'Shan- 
ter"  on  page  123.  It  indorses  all  it's 
owner's  opinion  of  that  ruinous  place, 
London,  and  is  as  woebegone  over  those 
"twa  hoours "  there,  "when  hang  v^eui 
saxpence,''  as  he  is.  Look  at  every  hat  in 
the  book,  and  put  it,  at  your  peril,  on 
any  other  head  than  that  to  which  it  be- 
longs. And  this  extraordinaiy  lack  of 
repetition,  how  is  it  brought  about? 
Why,  just  in  the  same  way  as  his  real- 
ism was  effected.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause Keene,  instead  of  "  drawing  upon 
his  imagination,"  as  it  is  called,  a  finite 
issue,  which  almost  all  the  great  carica- 
turists— Rowlandson,  Gillray,  the  Cruik- 
shanks,  Doyle,  the  Crowquills — drained 


dry,  went  straight  to  the  fountain  source 
of  all  true  artistic  inspiration,  and  drew 
upon  the  infinite  reserves  of  generous 
Nature  herself.  I  wish  it  could  be  given 
to  all  to  see  the  many  hundreds  of 
studies  chiefly  done  on  the  insides  of 
old  discolored  envelopes  which  he  left 
behind,  the  fruits  of  his  wanderings  in 
streets  and  lanes,  by  Scottish  burnsides 
and  on  old  Suffolk  coasts,  and  then  they 
would  realize  how  his  studio  was  bound- 
ed by  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  not  by 
Morrisian  hangings. 

Again,  let  us  turn  to  a  negative  quality 
in  Keene's  drawings  which  is  a  positive 
delight.  In  these  days  of  pedantry 
and  ostentation,  it  is  a  welcome  relief 
to  find  an  ease  which  produces  some- 
thing without  insisting  upon  telling 
the  method  of  that  thing's  accomplish- 
ment. The  conjurer  prefaces  his  per- 
formance with  a  catalogue  of  how  many 
years,  of  how  many  days,  of  how  many 
hours  it  has  taken  him  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  trick.  The  novelist  writes  us  a 
magazine  article  (he  gets  more  by  doing 
that  than  by  putting  it  into  the  preface 
of  his  book)  explaining  the  system  upon 
which  he  has  worked,  and  declaring 
that  (like  a  professional  pedestrian)  he 
has  written  so  many  thousand  words  in 
so  many  hundred  hours. 

No  work  of  art  nowadays  is  allowed 
to  stand  upon  its  own  bottom.  It  has 
to  be  propped  up  on  an  easel  or  pedes- 
tal with  explanatory  notes  underneath. 

Keene  never  shows  us  "how  the  wheels 
go  wound.'*  There  is  no  vaunt,  no 
boastfulness  about  his  work.  His  per- 
spective, for  example,  is  so  informal,  so 
unconstrained,  so  easy,  that,  until  we 
try  ourselves  and  fail,  it  is  hard  to  re- 
ahze  where  the  skill  comes  in.  Like 
Jane  Austen  in  literature,  he  lacks  what 
Scott  called  "  the  big  bow-wow  style." 
There  is  no  bombast.  He  is  never  "too 
clever  by  half."  He  never  gives  us  a 
ranting,  frowning,  braggadocio  portrait 
like  that  of  Master  Thomas  Darrell  by 
Cruikshank,  which  Thackeray  so  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  figure 
drawn  from  the  compositor's  desk.  He 
was  not  "  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasoni- 
cal "  like  Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  and 
he  despised  those  "  libertines  of  paint- 
ing," as  Dryden  has  called  them,  "  who 
have  no  other  model  than  a  rhodo^non- 
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Oppression.    ''Arry.    "I  see  by  this  'ere  new  Copyricht  Ilact  that  a  Nob's  photy-jiraph  mayn't  be  'x'ibeted  in  a 
shop  winder  without  'is  consent !    Blowed  if  it  ain't  enough  to  make  a  man  turn  Conservative. 

(From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Charles  Keene.) 


tade  genius,  and  very  irregular,  which 
violently  hurries  them  away."  His  art 
was  as  modest  as  it  was  unrivalled. 

There  is  hardly  a  line  which  can  be 
called  superfluous  in  the  whole  range  of 
these  drawings,  certainly  not  a  stroke 
which  speaks  of  the  artist  rather  than 
of  the  picture.     Most  of  us  will  remem- 


ber the  modesty  of  the  great  early  Flem- 
ish painter  who,  in  place  of  signature  to 
his  work,  wrote  merely  "Jan  van  Eyck 
was  here."  Keene's  C.  K.  was  even  less 
presumptuous,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
oefore  he  appended  even  that  means  of 
identification  to  his  work. 

The   economy    and    frugality,   so    to 


"  ' ' '  Vx>^  N  ^>  ■ .  \:  \  :x.nn 


A  "Financial  Crisis."  Visitor  {to  her  friend,  a  Tramatlanticmmin  who  was  trymg  onn^w  costume)  ''A 
perfect  fit.  dear!'  Cousin.  «« Ah  !-nothing  to  the  'fit'  my  husband  will  have  when  the  bill  comes  in.  dear 
— you  bet !  " 

(From  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Charles  Kcenc.) 
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speak,  of  his  method  is  such,  that  the 
maximum  of  effect  is  procured  by  the 
minimum  of  pen-strokes.  There  is  no 
scratching  away  on  the  paper  until  the 
result  is  achieved,  no  coaxing  of  his 
medium  to  afford  an  unlooked-for  issue. 
Every  mark  is  made  with  the  delibera- 
tion, and  is  the  simple  outcome,  "  of  the 
best  assimilated  learning." 

His  object  was  to  make  the  best  picture 
he  could.  The  very  last  thing  he  desired 
was  that  the  attention  of  his  audience 
should  wander  from  the  picture  to  the 
artist.  He  did  not  even  go  so  far  as 
Van  Eyck  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
wrote,  "  As  I  can,  not  as  I  would." 
Keene  merely  did  his  best,  said  nothing, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

Something  must  here  be  said  of  his 
work  for  the  pages  of  Once  a  Week, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  started 
by  Messrs.  Bradbury  &  Evans  on  the 
discontinuance  of  Household  Words, 
under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens. 

The  new  venture  was  edited  by  Samuel 
Lucas  and  was  illustrated  mainly  by  the 
Punch  artists.  The  pages  teem  with  the 
delightful  fancies  of  Leech,  Millais,  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  Fred  Walker,  H.  K.  Browne, 
E.  H.  Corbould,  Tenniel,  Green,  du 
Maurier,  Sandys,  Keene,  and  a  dozen 
others. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  in 
these  early  years  the  German  influence 
was  strong  upon  our  artist,  not  the 
benignant  influence  of  Menzel,  but  the 
malign  influence  of  such  as  Richter.  In 
the  majority  of  drawings  for  Charles 
Reade's  "A  Good  Fight,"  the  first  story 
he  was  called  upon  to  illustrate  in  this 
magazine  (June,  1859),  it  is  hard  to  see 
the  good  promise  of  that  which  was  to 
come.  The  inthralment  there  seems  com- 
plete. By  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
it  is  cheering  to  find  distinct  traces  of 
emancipation,  although  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  rid  himself  wholly  of  these  shac- 
kles and  abandoned  himself  to  his  own 
original  and  unique  method.  Indeed,  it 
is  wonderful  that  a  man  who  could  pro- 
duce such  an  exquisite  little  piece  of 
characterization  as  that  on  page  483,  vol. 
i.,  to  an  article  "  On  the  Foimdation  of 
my  Picture  Gallery,"  should  be  capa- 
ble of  turning  out  subsequently  such  a 
terribl}^  bad  one  as  that  on  page  3,  vol. 
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i.,  illustrating  "  A  Night  on  the  Ice." 
Whatever  of  sentiment  and  pathos  there 
is  in  the  subject  is  absolutely  destroyed 
by  the  look  of  astonishment  in  the  mel- 
odramatic eye  of  the  swimming  man, 
who  seems  to  be  rendered  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  the  freezing  water  (the  water 
is  freezing  and  not  badly  represented)  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  adventitious 
whiskers  with  which  the  fur  of  his  buffalo 
robes  has  decked  the  cheeks  of  the  lady 
upon  the  horse.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
unconsciously  humorous  illustrations  I 
have  ever  seen. 

A  few  pages  on  we  come  to  his  first 
design  for  that  marvellous  novel,  Mr. 
George  Meredith's  "  Evan  Harrington," 
and,  from  the  first,  we  find  him  capti- 
vated and  inspired  by  that  masterly 
representation  of  "  lying  as  a  fine  art." 
AU  through  those  illustrations,  from  that 
of  Grossby,  Kilne,  and  Barnes,  discuss- 
ing the  great  Mel's  death  in  the  Lym- 
port  High  Street,  to  the  "  Lovers'  Part- 
ing," in  vol.  iii.,  although  they  are  far 
from  being  uniformly  successful,  we 
have  sufficient  proof  that  the  man  who 
for  thirty  years  after  was  to  give  all  his 
best  work  to  Punch,  with  constant  im- 
provement (for  Keene  was  one  whose 
art  always  remained  elastic,  and  he  was 
educating  his  eye  and  hand  up  to  the 
last),  might  have  taken  foremost  rank  as 
an  illustrator  of  books. 

He  had  the  full  sympathy  which  is 
absolutely  necessar}-,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
esty which  should  subordinate  an  ar- 
tist's own  ideas  to  those  of  his  author. 
He  would  never  have  attempted  to  over- 
power the  story  by  the  briUiancy  of  his 
own  performance.  He  would  have  at- 
tempted and  attained,  as  indeed  he  has 
done  in  such  illustrations  as  those  to 
Thackeray's  "Roundabout  Papers,"  in 
the  Edition  de  luxe,  that  proper  balance 
w'hich  is  so  rarely  found  in  illustrated 
literature.  Not  that  it  must  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  this  is  the  case 
in  the  illustrations  to  "  Evan  Harring- 
ton." They  are  but  crude  compositions 
compared  with  the  book  that  inspires 
them,  but  Keene's  was  at  that  time  but  a 
prentice  hand.  George  Meredith  was 
considerably  younger,  but  had  already 
produced  such  a  mastei'piece  as  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel."  The  author 
arrived  at  maturity  in  his  ai-t  long  be- 
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fore  his  collaborator,  who  was  some  five 
years  senior  to  him,  did  in  his. 

More  cannot  be  said  in  this  place  of 
the  illustrations  in  the  pages  of  Once  a 
Weeky  but  I  would  recommend  all  who 


his   thumb    through   the 
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are  interested  in  the  wedding  of  pen 
and  pencil,  to  study  there  the  black  and 
white  art  of  the  mid-century  in  Eng- 
land. A  glance  through  those  few  vol- 
umes is  an  artistic  education  in  itself. 
There  is  much  to  be  found  in  them  that 
book-illustrators  of  the  present  day 
would  do  well  to  strive  after,  as  well  as 
much  that  they  would  do  well  to  avoid. 

Postscript. 

A  few  words  must  here  be  said  of  the 
drawings  which  embellish  this  article. 
They  have  all  been  reproduced  from 
originals  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry 
Eddowes  Keene,  brother  and  executor 
of  the  artist.  The  four  subject  pictures 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch, 
the  proprietors  of  which  have  with  their 
usual  courtesy  unhesitatingly  acceded 
to  the  request  that  they  should,  with 
their  legends,   be   reproduced   in    this 


magazine.  The  studies  are  examples  of 
the  innumerable  "notes"  which  were 
jotted  down  during  the  artist's  rambles 
in  town  and  country.  The  picture  sub- 
scribed, "  The  Coming  Exhibitions  "  [p. 
511],  is  representative  of  a  large  number 
of  subjects  culled  from,  or  suggested 
by,  Keene's  own  experiences  or  those  of 
brother  brushes.  To  this  class  belong 
that  on  page  88  of  Our  People,  headed 
"  Real  Ii-ish  Grievance  ; "  Ieish  Model 
[requested  to  put  on  a  rather  dilapidated 
costume) — "  The  blissed  saints  dirict  me 
into  this  coat,  sorr  !  "  that  on  page  84  : 
Papa  [to  son,  as  they  look  over  artist's 
shoulder) — "  There,  Henry,  if  you  could 
do  like  that,  I'd  have  you  taught  draw- 
ing, my  boy  ! "  ;  that  on  page  145,  where 
Rural  Connoisseur,  contemplating  artist 
at  work,  remarks  to  his  friend  "  He's  a 
p'intin'  two  pictures  at  once,  d'yer  see  ? 
Blest  if  I  don't  like  that  there  little  'un 
as  he's  got 
best ;  "  and  a  hundred  others. 

The  full-page  illustration  [p.  501],  in 
which  the  American  remarks,  "  There's 
a  gineral  look  o'  disrepair  about  these 
old  countries,  Stranger,  that  we  ain't 
used  to  in  New  York,"  is  one  of  the 
group  of  drawings  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  "  typical "  stage  Yankee  as 
he  appears  to  this  day  in  many  an  Eng- 
lish theatre.  Additional  point  is  given 
to  his  particular  remark  by  the  fact  that 
Keene  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Anti-Restoration  League. 

The  next  of  our  subject  pictures  [p. 
510]  represents  the  ubiquitous  'Arry,  of 
whose  aspirations  (and  want  of  aspi- 
rates) Punch  has  had  so  much  to  say. 
We  find  him  as  the  "  Irrepressible  "  on 
page  139,  of  Our  People ;  as  "  Tom- 
buns,"  on  page  87,  to  whom  Wobbles- 
wick,  which  has  a  breezy  common  and 
old  houses,  and  an  horizon  and  color, 
but  no  barrel  organs  or  Gaping  Tourists 
swarming  about,  is  an  infern — ,  that  is 
to  say,  rather  a  dull  place  ;  as  the  "  Ex- 
cursionist "  on  page  71,  who  "  dessays 
the  artist'll  want  a  genteel  figger  for  'is 
foreground,"  and  so  thoughtfully  plants 
himself  between  the  painter  and  the 
view  ;  and  so  on  and  so  on,  until  he  ap- 
pears upon  the  Boulevards  in  the  last 
drawing  made  by  Keene  for  Punch,  in 
August,  1890. 

The  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  the  inte- 
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rior  of  a  boat-builder's  shop  [p.  509]  at 
Walberswick  is,  to  my  mind,  unsur- 
passed—  indeed,  unsurpassable.  The 
reproduction  is  itself  a  triumph,  and 
conveys,  better  than  any  I  have  yet  seen, 
the  exquisite  quality  of  Keene's  work. 

"  A  Financial  Crisis  "  [p.  512]  speaks 
for  itself,  and  I  think  sufficiently  meets 
the  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
Keene,  of  being  unable  to  draw  a  grace- 
ful figure.     La  vie  elegante  did  not  com- 


mend itself  to  him.  If  it  had,  he  could 
have  helped  Punch  to  degenerate  into 
an  illustrated  society  journal  as  well  as 
anybody.  He  laughed  at  the  distinc- 
tions made  between  those  who  could 
draw  one  group  of  things  and  those  who 
could  draw  another  group  of  things,  at 
the  idea  of  some  being  landscape  and 
others  being  portrait  painters.  "If  a 
man  can  draw,"  he  said  one  day,  "  he 
can  draw  anything." 
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By  William  Maynadier  Browne, 


hang  out  my  sign. 


HEN  I  received  my 
degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  I  was  sure 
that  all  that  was 
left  for  me  to  do 
to  secure  a  lucra- 
tive practice  was  to 
hire  an  office  and 
Six  months  after- 


ward my  office  door  was  opened  by  a 
well-dressed,  middle-aged  man,  and  I 
immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  last,  I  was  discovered  ;  that  my 
first  client  had  arrived.  The  first  words 
my  visitor  uttered  dashed  my  hopes. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr. 's 

office  is  in  this  building  ?  " 

Mr. was  (is  now,  for  that  matter) 

a  celebrated  member  of  the  bar,  whose 
office  was  several  floors  below.  With 
not  a  little  effort  I  managed  to  assume 
an  air  of  cheerful  politeness  and  to  set 

Mr.   's  client  on  the  right  track. 

The  following  week  I  gave  up  my  prac- 
tice to  become  the  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Cutter,  the  well-known 
trustee,  whose  son  had  been  my  room- 
mate at  Cambridge. 

Among  Mr.  Cutter's  cestuis  (or 
rather,  clients,  for  this  person  enjoyed 
his  income  by  the  provisions  of  no  will) 
was  an  old  Irishman  named  O'Connor. 
Years  before  he  had  been  man-of-all- 
work  for  Mr.  Cutter,  and  he  possessed 
a  faith  in  that  gentleman's  judgment 
.  and  integrity  as  firm  as  was  his  belief 
in  his  own  descent  from  Roger  O'Con- 
nor, the  last  King  of  Ireland. 


After  leaving  Mr.  Cutter's  employ- 
ment, O'Connor  invested  his  savings  in 
junk.  Again  and  again  he  turned  his 
capital,  always  with  the  shrewdness  of 
a  man  of  small  beginnings,  until  he 
found  himseK  the  lessee  of  a  small 
building  on  one  of  the  wharves,  and  an 
established  buyer  and  seller  of  second- 
hand ship-chandlery.  In  time  he  added 
a  branch  to  his  business.  He  leased  the 
ground-floor  of  the  building  adjoining, 
and  opened  a  saloon  where  he  supplied 
the  roustabouts,  stevedores,  and  sailors 
with  fair  whiskey  at  regular  prices. 

After  a  while  the  profits  from  both 
enterprises  became  burdensome  to  the 
descendant  of  King  Roger  O'Connor. 
The  loss  of  the  throne  was  followed  by 
rather  hard  times  among  the  succeed- 
ing generations  of  O'Connors,  and  the 
trader  in  ship-chandlery,  the  last  of  the 
line,  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  Tsith- 
out  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
But  he  had  inherited — probably  from 
some  of  his  plebeian  progenitors — (he 
had  a  few  that  were  not  of  royal  blood) 
— a  good  stock  of  common-sense.  This 
led  him  to  entrust  his  sa\ings,  year  by 
year,  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Cutter,  who 
invested  them  in  real  estate  for  the 
thrifty  trader. 

One  morning  in  June,  soon  after  I 
had  begun  to  assume  my  duties  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  the  door  opened  slowly 
and  silently,  and  a  small  man  in  black, 
wearing  a  tall  hat,  stepped  softly  into 
the  office.  He  was  clean-shaven,  save 
for  a  fringe  of  iron -gray  beard  which 
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followed  the  line  of  jaws  and  chin,  and 
extended  from  ear  to  ear.  His  short, 
turned-up  nose,  flat  at  the  bridge  and 
wide  at  the  nostrils,  combined  with  his 
long,  thick  upper  lip,  loudly  proclaimed 
his  royal  blood.     It  was  O'Connor. 

He  closed  the  door  without  a  sound, 
removed  his  tall  hat,  placing  it  carefully 
on  the  carpet,  smoothed  his  hair  ner- 
vously, and  coughed  slightly  behind  his 
knobby  hand.  At  Mr.  Cutter's  cheery 
"  Ah,  O'Connor  !  How  are  you  ? "  he 
walked  gingerly,  on  tiptoe,  across  the 
office  and  seated  himself  beside  his 
trustee.  Then  followed  a  short  confi- 
dential appeal  in  a  husky,  though  fluent, 
whisper,  through  which  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  brogue  without  being 
able  to  catch  a  word,  until  at  the  end, 
when  O'Connor  placed  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes on  the  desk  before  Mr.  Cutter  and 
immediately  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
with  a  tremulous  sigh  of  relief  that  also 
supplied  the  breath  for  the  words,  "  An' 
you  may  count  ut  yourself,  sor,  av  you 
plase." 

Mr.  Cutter  hastily  counted  the  money, 
and  then,  calling  to  me  to  come  and  see 
what  I  made  it,  tossed  the  pile  of  notes 
toward  the  edge  of  the  desk.  The  pile 
was  a  fine  old  collection  of  veteran  fives 
and  tens,  that  exhaled  a  rijoe  perfume 
of  salt  fish  with  an  undertone  of  tar. 
As  I  straightened  up  after  finishing  the 
count,  Mr.  Cutter  asked  me,  with  the 
suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eye, 

"  WeU,  what  do  you  make  it?" 

"  One  thousand,  sir,"  I  answered,  and 
O'Connor,  who  had  leaned  forward  and 
was  watching  me  intently,  again  sank 
back  with  a  long  sigh,  and  a  "  Thrue  for 
you."  Soon  he  rose  nervously  and  start- 
ed toward  the  door.     Mr.  Cutter  said  : 

"I'm  glad  business  is  so  good  with 
you,  O'Connor."  O'Connor  stoi:)ped, 
then  tiptoed  back  to  the  desk. 

"  Thank  you,  sor.  But  whishper  !  " 
and  with  a  furtive  glance  about  the  of- 
fice, followed  by  a  confidential  wink  at 
me,  he  continued,  speaking  behind  the 
back  of  his  hand :  "  I  do  be  afther 
hirin  one  o'  thim  type-writer  ladies  a 
week  most,  now,  to  worruk  for  me." 

"  Well,  weU  !  "  said  Mr.  Cutter,  much 
as  one  might  sympathize  with  a  child 
that  was  pleased,  "you'll  be  president 
of  a  bank  next,  I  suppose." 


O'Connor  allowed  the  beginning  of  a 
loud  laugh  to  escape  him,  but  immedi- 
ately after,  clapping  a  hand  over  his 
mouth,  doubled  up  and  wheezily  forced 
the  remainder  of  his  mirth  back  into  his 
system.  Then  he  straightened  up,  and 
slowly  drawing  his  hand  away  from  his 
mouth  until  it  rested  among  his  fringe 
of  beard,  said,  with  an  air  of  rever- 
ence : 

"  Oh,  my !  but  it's  a  high-toned  lady 
she  is  !  An'  smart.  An'  eddica?/ted  !  " 
He  finished  with  an  upward  and  out- 
ward gesture  that  plainly  said  that  the 
subject  was  beyond  his  powers  of  ex- 
pression. 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Look  at  that,  now !  "  said  O'Connor, 
turning  quickly  to  Mr.  Cutter,  with  a 
quaint  pretence  of  shocked  propriety  at 
my  question.  "  Shure,  I  niver  asked  her 
— but  she  do  look  to  be  a  shlip  of  a 
gurrul." 

"And  what  does  Mrs.  O'Connor  say 
to  your  having  a  young  lady  in  your 
office,  Michael?"  asked  Mr.  Cutter. 

O'Connor  dismissed  the  subject  with 
a  toss  of  the  head  in  one  direction  and 
an  outward  wave  of  his  open  hand  in 
the  other,  merely  adding,  as  he  reached 
the  office -door,  "I  never  bodther  the 
ould  woman  wid  me  business  matthers." 
Then  he  left  the  office  as  quietly  as  he 
had  entered  it. 

It  may  have  been  an  hour  after  this 
— I  was  about  to  leave  the  office  to  de- 
posit O'Connor's  money,  together  with 
what  other  funds  had  come  in  during 
the  day — when  there  came  a  timid  knock 
on  the  glass  of  the  office-door,  and  a 
young  girl  entered.  She  handed  Mr. 
Cutter  a  letter,  and  then  sat  down  near 
the  window.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seventeen,  and  was  slender 
and  graceful,  but  looked  very  delicate. 
There  was  about  her  an  air  of  shy,  al- 
most childlike  appeal. 

While  I  was  observing  these  particu- 
lars, Mr.  Cutter  called  me  to  him,  and 
said  to  me  in  an  undertone,  as  I  stood 
by  his  desk  :  "  That  ward  in  chandlery 
of  mine  " — a  favorite  name  with  him  for 
O'Connor — "wants  to  open  a  bank  ac- 
count in  his  own  name.  I  suppose  that 
girl  is  his  new  type-writer.  Read  that," 
handing  me  the  letter  the  girl  had 
brought.    It  was  type- written  through- 
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out,  signature  and  all,  and  was  charac- 
teristic. 

"  Sir  :  I  do  be  thinking  I  would  like 
to  have  money  in  the  bank.  And  if  you 
please,  which  I  mean  no  offense  to  you, 

will  you   deposit  same   in    the   B 

National  Bank,   South  Boston,  in  the 
name  of,  yours  with  respect, 

"M.  O'Connor." 

As  I  finished  reading  the  letter  Mr. 
Cutter  told  the  girl  to  tell  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor that  the  matter  would  be  attended 
to.  She  then  went  out,  blushing  slightly 
as  she  crossed  the  room.  Before  long  I 
left  the  office  to  make  my  deposits,  not 
very  well  pleased  that  I  was  obliged  to 
take  the  additional  journey  to  the  bank 
in  South  Boston. 

As  I  rode  in  the  open  horse -car  a 
fresh  breeze  was  coming  from  the  water 
and  my  thin  flannel  coat  was  blown 
back,  showing  the  ends  of  O'Connor's 
bank-notes  protruding  from  my  breast- 
pocket. To  avoid  any  possibility  of 
loss,  I  took  them  from  my  coat  and  put 
them  carefully  in  the  inner  pocket  of 
my  waistcoat.  I  then  became  interested 
in  a  newspaper  I  had  bought  on  the 
way,  and  before  long  was,  without  know- 
ing it,  carried  a  block  or  two  beyond 
my  destination. 

I  was  walking  back  when  I  noticed 
a  man  and  a  girl  standing  near  a  door- 
way ahead  of  me,  not  far  from  the  bank. 
The  girl's  figure  seemed  familiar,  and  as 
I  drew  nearer  I  recognized  her:  She 
was  O'Connor's  t}^e-writer. 

She  and  her  companion  were  talking 
earnestly  while  they  anxiously  watched 
the  approach  of  the  horse-car  following 
the  one  I  had  just  left.  Every  look, 
every  garment  of  the  man  bespoke  the 
sharper. 

As  the  car  drew  nearer  he  stepped 
back  into  the  doorway,  and  the  girl, 
after  a  hurried  word  of  parting,  walked 
quickly  to  the  entrance  of  the  bank. 
She  stood  there,  waiting,  until  the 
car  had  passed.  Meantime  I  had  ap- 
proached ;  when  she  turned  to  go  back 
to  her  companion  she  came  face  to  face 
with  me. 

She  started  violently  and  turned  very 
pale.  Her  attempt  to  conceal  her  con- 
fusion produced  only  a  very  forced  smile, 
Vol.  XI.— 54 


which  showed  her  a  novice  at  dissimu- 
lation. 

"  You  are  from  Mr.  Cutter's  office, 
aren't  you  ?     Do  you  remember  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  repHed  ;  "  I  remember  you 
perfectly.  You  are  Mr.  O'Connor's 
type- writer."  With  a  pitifully  strained 
little  laugh  she  said  : 

"Yes— that's  it— and  Mr.  O'Connor 
sent  me  over  here  to  meet  you.  He  has 
changed  his  mind  about  the  money. 
He  wants  it  to  pay  for  some  junk  he 
has  bought — and — and  will  you  please 
give  it  to  me  ?  "  She  held  out  her  hand, 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  trembUng. 

She  had  spoken  breathlessly,  like  a 
child  who  has  learned  a  message  by 
heart.  As  she  finished  I  instinctively 
put  my  hand  in  my  breast-pocket. 

While  she  was  talking  my  mind  had 
been  unconsciously  recalling  the  ajD- 
pearance  of  the  man,  their  behavior, 
her  evident  uneasiness  at  seeing  me  aj)- 
proach  from  an  unexpected  direction. 
Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  could 
not  have  had  time  to  go  back  to  O'Con- 
nor's since  leaving  our  office.  But  I 
asked  no  questions.  I  fumbled  in  one 
pocket  after  another,  assuming  an  ex- 
pression of  great  surprise,  and  finally 
said,  with  an  ejaculation  of  extreme  an- 
noyance : 

"  I  have  come  way  over  here  for  noth- 
ing, after  all.  You  t\t.11  have  to  go  back 
with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  money 
at  the  office." 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  disbelief  in 
her  face  as  she  stared  at  me.  She  was 
undecided,  but  not  distrustful.  She 
looked  anxiously  toward  the  doorway 
where  she  had  left  the  man,  glanced 
up  and  down  the  street,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  started  with  me 
toward  a  passing  car.  As  I  followed 
her  I  looked  back  over  my  shoulder, 
but  the  man  was  not  in  sight. 

I  said  little  to  her  on  our  ride  back 
to  the  city,  and  she  seemed  quite  con- 
tent to  be  left  to  herself.  Now  and 
then  I  felt  that  she  was  furtively-  glanc- 
ing at  my  face  while  I  pretended  to 
read  my  paper. 

When  we  reached  the  office  I  opened 
the  door  and  let  her  walk  in  ahead  of 
me.  She  crossed  the  room  and  took 
the  same  seat  she  had  had,  the  one  by 
the  window,  while  I  went  to  Mr.  Cutter 
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and  quietly,  in  a  few  words,  explained 
the  situation.  I  had  barely  finished 
speaking,  when  the  door  opened  softly 
and  O'Connor  entered. 

He  stood  still  and  stared  at  the  girl. 
She  paled  in  an  instant,  and  sat  trem- 
bling, returning  his  stare. 

*'  Is  your  modther  worse  ?  "  asked 
O'Connor,  after  a  moment,  in  a  hushed, 
kindly  voice.  The  girl  shook  her  head, 
and  murmured  that  she  had  not  been 
to  see  her  mother  yet.  She  had  rolled 
her  handkerchief  into  a  ball,  and  was 
nervously  passing  it  from  one  hand  to 
the  other. 

"  O'Connor,"  said  Mr.  Cutter,  "  have 
you  decided  whether  you  want  that 
money  deposited  or  not  ?  "  O'Connor 
looked  at  him  in  mild  surprise. 

"Do  whatever  you  think's  the  best 
wid  it,  Mr.  Cutter,"  he  finally  answered, 
simply.  Mr.  Cutter  handed  him  the 
letter  of  instructions  about  opening 
the  bank  account. 

"  Did  you  write  that  letter,  Mich- 
ael?" 

O'Connor  stared  blankly  at  the  letter, 
then  at  Mr.  Cutter.  At  last  his  gaze 
met  that  of  the  girl. 

Her  face  was  drawn  with  entreaty. 
O'Connor  handed  the  letter  back  to 
Mr.  Cutter. 

"  Read  it  to  me,  sir,  av  you  pl'ase  ; " 
and  he  muttered  something  about  his 
eyesight.  Mr.  Cutter  read  the  letter 
aloud  to  the  end,  and  there  was  si- 
lence. 

Slowly  O'Connor's  expression 
changed — from  surprise  to  compre- 
hension, from  comprehension  to  home- 
ly compassion.  He  turned  his  head 
and  looked  at  the  girl.  She  met  his 
look  for  a  moment,  her  lip  quivering, 
then  weakly  clasped  her  hands  and 
bowed  her  head. 

"Well?"  said  Mr.  Cutter.  O'Con- 
nor rapidly  moistened  his  lips. 

"  Misther  Cutter,  I  did  not  write 
that  letther."     The  girl  sobbed  softly. 

"I  thought  not,"  said  Mr.  Cutter, 
dryly. 

"  I  dectoi/ted  it,"  said  O'Connor,  and 


I  saw  him  close  his  eyes,  and  offer  up 
a  very  hurried  prayer  for  Divine  for- 
giveness. Without  further  remark  he 
crossed  to  the  girl,  took  her  gently  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  the  office, 
softly  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

For  five  minutes  neither  Mr.  Cutter 
nor  I  spoke,  while  the  sound  of  child- 
ish sobs,  mingled  with  soft  but  hoarse 
whispering,  came  in  at  the  transom. 
Then  O'Connor  returned  alone.  He 
was  replacing  his  wallet  in  his  pocket 
as  he  entered. 

He  was  a  pitiable  object. 

As  he  stood  sheepishly  glancing  from 
Mr.  Cutter  to  me,  his  arms  hanging 
listlessly  at  his  sides,  he  looked  like  a 
very  amiable,  but  very  ugly,  bull-ter- 
rier in  disgrace. 

"  O'Connor,"  said  Mr.  Cutter,  after  a 
long  pause,  "  you  know  you  never  dic- 
tated that  letter." 

"  Yis,  sir,"  whispered  O'Connor,  hum- 
bly. 

"  You  know  that  girl  meant  to  be  a 
party  to  a  theft." 

*'  Yis,  sir,"  in  a  lower  whisper. 

"  Do  you  intend  to  keep  her  in  your 
employment  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — the  gurrul  has  gone  to  her 
modther."  O'Connor  was  becoming  a 
little  less  limp. 

"Does  her  mother  live  in  the  city?" 

"Yis,  sir — no,  sir — she  said  she  did — 
I  mane,  I  thought "  O'Connor  sud- 
denly grew  defiant :  "  Niver  mind,  her 
modther  lives  in  Cincwnerty — so  !  But 
I  don'  give  a  dom  if  her  modther  'd  live 
in  Boolgaria,  the  gurrul  shud  go  to 
her — so  !  " 

After  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  face  in  one  quick  comprehensive 
mopping  with  a  large  red  handker- 
chief," he  placed  his  tall  hat  firmly  on 
his  head  with  both  hands  and  walked 
out. 

"Blood  will  tell,"  said  Mr.  Cutter  to 
me.  "  He  certainly  reflects  no  dis- 
credit on  his  royal  ancestors,"  and  he 
hurried  after  his  ward  in  chandlery  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand  before  he 
should  leave  the  building. 


HISTORIC  moments: 

THE   IMPEACHMENT  TRIAL 

By  Edmund  G.  Ross. 

**  The  trial  of  President  Johnson  is  the  most  memorable  attempt  made  by  any  English- 
speaking  people  to  depose  a  sovereign  ruler  in  strict  accordance  with  all  the  forms  of  law. 
The  order,  dignity,  and  solemnity  which  marked  the  proceedings  may  therefore  be  recalled 
with  pride  by  every  American  citizen." — Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  in  Congress." 


THE  indictment  of  Andrew  John- 
son for  "  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office  "  had  been  duly 
presented,  discussed,  and  adopted  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and,  with 
a  formality  and  solemnity  befitting  so 
grave  an  occasion,  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

In  that  body,  sitting  as  a  high  court 
of  impeachment,  it  had  passed  all  the 
required  preliminary  stages  to  trial. 
The  testimony  had  been  taken  under 
rigid  observance  of  rules  and  prece- 
dents, the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  had 
been  made,  and  a  day  had  been  set  for 
a  vote  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused,  under  the  charges  as  pre- 
ferred. 

That  day,  May  15,  1868,  was  fateful. 
There  had  been  none  such  in  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the 
Government.  It  was  to  determine  ju- 
dicially a  question  of  varying  phases 
which  had  never  before  been  brought 
for  solution  in  the  courts — what  should 
constitute  "  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  office "  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Executive  ;  what  latitude 
should  be  allowed  him  in  the  expres- 
sion of  personal  opinion  in  his  differ- 
ences with  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
Government  ;  how  far  he  might  law- 
fully go  in  the  exercise  of  his  personal 
judgment  in  the  administration  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  great  office  ; 
whether  his  oath  of  office  permitted 
him  to  interpret  the  Constitution  for 
himself  in  the  absence  and  anticipa- 
tion of  judicial  determination,  or 
whether  he  should  be  governed  by 
Congressional  interpretation  of  that 
instrument.  In  a  large  sense,  the  in- 
dependence of  the  executive  office  as  a 


co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government 
was  on  trial. 

The  situation  was  rendered  more 
grave  by  the  fact  that,  with  reference 
to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  were  divided  somewhat  rig- 
idly on  partisan  lines.  Every  member 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  save  one  had  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Im- 
peachment, and  every  member  of  the  mi- 
nority had  voted  against  their  adop- 
tion. Furthermore,  throughout  the 
countr}^  the  people  were  divided  there- 
on substantially  as  were  their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  in  Congress. 

A  feeling  of  indignation  against  Mr. 
Johnson  permeated  quite  the  entire  par- 
ty in  control  of  Congress.  The  coun- 
try was  scarcely  out  of  the  throes  of 
the  great  civil  war.  Its  wounds  were 
still  fresh  and  rankling.  The  bitter- 
ness of  the  struggle  yet  burned.  The 
blood  of  the  conqueror  was  still  hot. 
The  lenity  of  Mr.  Johnson  toward  those 
so  lately  in  rebellion  was  readily  ac- 
cepted by  many  as  proof  of  disloyalty, 
not  alone  to  the  party  which  had  made 
him  its  official  representative,  but  as 
well  to  the  whole  countrs',  in  that  he 
was  unmindful  of  the  logic  of  the  war 
and  indifferent  to  the  integrity  of  its 
results.  The  dominant  party  of  the  na- 
tion seemed  in  this  spirit  to  take  and 
occupy  the  position  of  public  prose- 
cutor, and  it  was  scarcely  in  the  mood 
to  brook  delay  for  trial  or  to  hear  de- 
fence. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
the  great  trial  commenced  and  was  car- 
ried to  conclusion.  Yet  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  the   established   forms 
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of  procedure  were  adhered  to,  and  that 
the  accused  had  a  fair  trial. 

Upon  the  closing  of  the  hearing, 
even  prior  thereto,  and  again  during 
the  few  days  of  recess  that  followed, 
the  Senate  had  been  carefully  polled, 
and  the  vote  of  every  member  —  save 
one  —  ascertained  and  authoritatively 
registered  in  scores  of  private  mem- 
oranda. Two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were 
necessary  to  convict.  There  were  fifty- 
four  members,  all  present.  According 
to  these  private  memoranda  the  vote 
would  stand  eighteen  for  acquittal, 
thirty-five  for  conviction — one  short  of 
two-thirds.  What  would  the  one  vote 
be,  and  could  it  be  had  ?  were  queries 
asked  one  of  another  in  all  manner  of 
places  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  more  especially  among  those 
who  had  set  on  foot  the  impeachment 
and  staked  their  all  upon  its  success. 
Given  for  conviction  and  upon  suffi- 
cient proofs,  the  President  must  step 
down  and  out  of  his  place,  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  and  honoring  in 
dignity  and  sacredness  of  public  trust 
known  in  the  constitution  of  human 
government,  a  disgraced  man  and  a  po- 
litical outcast.  If  so  cast  upon  insuf- 
ficient proofs  and  from  partisan  con- 
siderations, the  office  of  President  would 
be  degraded,  cease  to  be  a  co  -  ordinate 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  ever  af- 
ter subordinated  to  the  legislative  will. 
Before  this  accumulating  power  even 
the  judiciary  must  sooner  or  later,  in  its 
turn,  have  declined  in  equality  and  dig- 
nity. It  would  practically  have  revolu- 
tionized our  splendid  political  fabric  in- 
to a  partisan  Congressional  autocracy. 
A  tremendous  political  tragedy  was  im- 
minent. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  one  vote 
given  for  acquittal,  if  warranted  by  the 
testimony,  would  free  the  office  of 
President  from  imputed  stain  of  dis- 
honor and  strengthen  and  solidify  our 
triple  organization  and  distribution  of 
powers  and  responsibilities.  It  would 
preserve  the  even  tenor  and  courses  of 
administration,  and  effectually  impress 
upon  the  world  a  conviction  of  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  republican 
institutions  in  the  hands  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people — institutions  ren- 
dered vastly  more  substantial  and  en- 


during by  reason  of  having  passed  suc- 
cessfully and  safely  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  partisan  prejudice  and  tur- 
moil into  which  they  had  been  cast. 

The  city  of  Washington  was  a  seeth- 
ing cauldron.  Thousands  of  people 
had  been  drawn  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  many  by  their  anxious 
interest  in  the  trial  and  its  result, 
many  in  the  hope  of  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  aid  in  some  way  the  side  on 
which  their  sympathies  were  enlisted, 
others  from  curiosity  and  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  ; 
but  many  more  by  the  expectation  of 
political  preferment  on  the  anticipated 
removal  of  the  President  and  the  re- 
sulting change  of  partisan  dominancy 
in  the  executive  office.  Throughout 
the  country,  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  as 
indicated  by  the  correspondence  of 
members  of  the  Senate,  the  condition 
of  the  public  mind  was  not  unlike  that 
preceding  a  great  battle,  the  issue  of 
which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  one 
unregistered  vote. 

Humors  of  plots  and  counterplots 
were  rife.  It  was  stated  that  large 
sums  of  money  were  sought  to  be  used 
to  influence  votes,  that  intimidation 
and  violence  were  threatened  and  in- 
tended, and  there  was  better  founda- 
tion for  those  rumors  than  the  general 
public  then  knew.  Where  partisan 
fealty  was  likely  to  fail  to  control  the 
action  of  Senators,  one  or  the  other  of 
these  agencies  was  resorted  to — some- 
times both — but  in  ways  that,  while 
perfectly  understood,  were  so  guarded 
as  not  to  afford  sufficient  ground  to 
warrant  bringing  the  offenders  to  the 
bar  of  the  Senate.  Even  the  tongue  of 
scandal  was  employed  as  a  weapon  of 
coercion.  But  those  who  stooped  to 
that  base  device  mistook  their  intend- 
ed victims,  as  did  those  who  acted  on 
the  equally  erroneous  presumption  that 
poverty  predisposes  to  venality.  But 
the  most  astonishing  and  startling  of 
all  was  the  fact  that  demands  were  re- 
ceived by  telegraph  from  constituents 
of  members  of  the  court,  brazenly  dic- 
tating the  nature  of  the  verdict  they 
should  render. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  method  of 
procuring  the  hoped-for  conviction  of 
the  President,  was  a  telegram  received 
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on  the  day  preceding  the  first  vote.     It 
was  as  follows : 

Leavenworth,  May  14,  1868. 
Senators  Pomeroy  and  Ross  : 

Kansas  has  heard  the  evidence  and  demands 
the  conviction  of  the  President. 
(Signed)        D.  R.  Anthony  and  1,000  others 
of  our  truest  and  best  men. 

To  this  the  follovdng  answer  was  re- 
turned the  same  day  : 

I  do  not  recognize  your  right  to  demand  that 
I  shall  vote  either  for  or  against  conviction. 
I  have  taken  an  oath  to  do  impartial  justice 
according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
trust  that  I  shall  have  the  courage  and  the 
honesty  to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  my 
judgment,  and  for  the  highest  good  of  the 
country, 

(Signed)       E.  G.  Ross. 

To  D.  R.  Anthony  and  others. 

The  hours  seemed  to  pass  with  op- 
pressive tedium  awaiting  the  time  for 
the  assembling  of  the  Senate  and  the 
beginning  of  the  vote.  It  came  at  last, 
and  found  the  galleries  thronged  to 
their  utmost  with  a  brilliant  and  eager 
auditory.  Tickets  of  admission  were 
at  an  enormous  premium.  Every  chair 
on  the  floor  was  filled  with  a  Senator, 
a  Cabinet  officer,  a  member  of  the 
President's  counsel,  or  a  representative, 
for  the  House  had  adjourned  and  its 
anxious  members  had  at  once  thronged 
to  the  Senate  chamber.  Every  foot  of 
available  standing  room  in  the  area  and 
about  the  senatorial  seats  was  occu- 
pied. 

A  profound  sensation  was  apparent 
on  the  entrance  of  Senator  James  W. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  the  war  Governor  of 
his  State  and  a  great  leader  of  his  party, 
now  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness  and 
supported  to  his  seat  on  the  arms  of 
employees  and  officials  of  the  Senate. 
Inspired  by  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  char- 
acteristic of  the  man,  he  had  insisted 
on  being  taken  from  a  bed  of  sickness 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  to  re- 
cord his  vote. 

William  Pitt  Fessenden,  a  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  later  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Re- 
construction, and  a  wise,  trusted,  and 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  dominant 
side  of  the  Senate,  was  in  his  place,  pale 
and  haggard,  yet  ready  for  the  political 


martyrdom  which  he  was  about  to  face, 
and  which  not  long  afterward  drove 
him  to  his  grave. 

L;yTnan  Trumbull,  the  distinguished 
jurist  of  Illinois  and  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary ;  John 
B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs ;  Joseph  S.  Fowler,  of  Tennes- 
see— and  P.  G.  Van  Winkle,  of  West 
Virginia — all  these  were  in  their  seats, 
ready  to  record  their  several  verdicts, 
foreshadowed  in  Senate  caucus,  that 
the  charges  against  the  President  had 
not  been  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and 
that  therefore  they  should  not  vote  for 
conviction. 

Pages  were  flitting  from  place  to 
place  with  messages  to  and  from  Sena- 
tors and  members.  Little  groups  were 
gathered  here  and  there  in  subdued 
conversation,  discussing  the  situation 
and  the  probable  result  and  its  attend- 
ant consequences.  The  intensity  of 
public  interest  was  increased  by  the 
general  impression  that  the  entire  offi- 
cial incumbency  and  patronage  of  the 
Government  in  all  its  departments, 
financial  and  political,  had  been  pledged 
in  advance  and  on  condition  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  President. 

The  stake  was  enormous,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  expectant  beneficiaries 
of  the  proposed  change  were  sorely 
anxious,  or  that  there  were,  even  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  at  that 
late  hour  of  the  proceedings,  repeated 
and  unseemly  efibrts  to  secure  an  addi- 
tional vote  for  the  conviction  of  the 
President  ;  that  there  was  an  eager  de- 
termination to  be  present  and  witness 
the  grand  climax  ;  that  there  was  tip- 
toeing from  place  to  place,  and  anxious 
converse  and  inquiry  as  to  the  probable 
nature  of  the  one  unregistered  vote. 
Not  only  in  the  Senate  chamber,  but 
throughout  the  entire  country,  there 
was  a  palpable,  ominous  foreboding. 

The  occasion  was  sublimely  and  in- 
tensely dramatic.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  was  on  trial.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  pre- 
siding over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Im- 
peachment. The  Board  of  Management 
conducting  the  prosecution  on  the  part 
of  the  House  was  a  bodv  of  able  and 
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illustrious  politicians  and  statesmen. 
The  President's  counsel,  composed  of 
jurists  among  the  most  eminent  of  the 
country,  had  summed  up  for  the  defence 
and  were  awaiting  final  judgment.  The 
Senate,  transformed  for  the  occasion 
into  an  extraordinary  judicial  tribunal, 
composed  of  the  genius,  the  learning, 
the  ability,  and  the  statesmanship  of  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  was  about  to 
pronounce  that  judgment. 

In  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
the  Court  everything  had  been  severe- 
ly democratic.  There  were  no  liveried 
ushers,  no  armed  guards,  or  heralds,  or 
criers.  There  were  none  of  the  usual 
accompaniments  or  surroundings  of 
royalty  or  exclusivism  which  are  con- 
sidered necessary  under  aristocratic 
forms  to  properly  impress  the  people 
with  the  dignity  and  gra\dty  of  a  great 
occasion.  None  of  these  were  necessa- 
ry, for  every  spectator  was  an  intense- 
ly interested  witness  of  the  proceed- 
ings, who  must  bear,  each  for  himself, 
the  consequences  of  the  verdict,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  equally  with  every 
member  of  the  Court. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  were  clearly  prov- 
en guilty  and  peacefully  removed,  as  he 
would  have  been  on  conviction,  that 
fact  would  illustrate  a  consistency  and 
endurance  in  our  political  being  which 
would  be  the  wonder  of  all  nations.  If 
acquitted  by  a  non  -  partisan  vote  (for 
no  other  could  acquit  him  as  the  Senate 
was  then  constituted),  America  would 
pass  the  danger-point  of  partisan  rule 
and  that  intolerance  which  so  often 
characterizes  the  sway  of  great  major- 
ities and  makes  them  dangerous. 

The  venerable  Chief  Justice,  who  had 
so  ably  and  impartially  presided  through 
the  many  tedious  weeks  of  the  trial  now 
about  to  close,  was  in  his  place,  called 
the  Court  to  order,  and  enjoined  abso- 
lute silence  on  the  part  of  spectators. 
The  voting  then  commenced. 

There  was  at  once  a  subsidence  of 
the  shuffling  of  feet,  the  rustling  of 
silks,  the  fluttering  of  fans,  and  of  con- 
versation. The  call  proceeded  in  al- 
phabetical order.  The  responses  of 
the  Senators  voting  were  given  stand- 
ing at  their  desks.  Though  it  was  well 
understood  what  the  first  half  -  score 
or  so  of  these  responses  would  be,  there 


was  no  abatement  of  the  anxiety  to 
hear  them,  and  each  was  noted  down 
on  many  a  printed  roll  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

As  the  name  of  Senator  Fessenden 
was  reached  the  interest  was  intensi- 
fied. He  had,  a  few  days  before,  in  Sen- 
ate caucus,  delivered  a  strongly  logical, 
constitutional  argument  against  the 
conviction  of  the  President.  Of  long 
and  useful  public  service,  he  had  for 
years  been  accepted  on  all  sides  as  one 
of  the  ablest,  most  considerate,  and 
most  thoroughly  self-poised  members 
of  the  body,  and  a  safe  counsellor  un- 
der the  gravest  conditions.  His  decla- 
ration against  the  conviction  of  the 
President  had  manifestly  and  not  un- 
naturally had  the  effect  of  strengthen- 
ing others  in  their  view  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  and  their  position.  Being 
the  first  of  the  anti-impeachers  called 
on  to  vote,  the  influence  of  his  example 
was  feared,  and  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  induce  him  to  favor  convic- 
tion. It  was  in  that  sense  that  his  vote 
might  be  to  a  degree  decisive  of  the  re- 
sult. There  yet  seemed  to  be  on  the 
part  of  the  impeachers  some  hope  that 
the  onslaughts  which  had  been  made 
upon  him  by  his  political  friends  and 
associates  might  have  modified  his  de- 
termination, and  the  cause  of  impeach- 
ment thus  be  saved. 

But  it  was  in  vain.  Though  a  politi- 
cal opponent  of  the  President,  the  log- 
ical conclusions  he  had  reached  far 
outweighed  all  considerations  personal 
to  himself,  and  the  martyrdom  he  had 
provoked  and  knew  he  must  suffer,  had 
no  weight  in  the  scale  against  what  he 
deemed  his  duty  to  the  cause  of  justice 
and  the  welfare  of  his  country.  His  was 
the  first  vote  against  conviction. 

Then  followed,  in  the  order  fixed,  the 
name  of  Senator  Fowler.  A  radical 
Republican  from  an  ex- slave  State,  he 
had  entered  the  Senate  the  year  before, 
imbued  with  the  prejudices  and  antag- 
onisms toward  the  President  peculiar 
to  the  time.  A  comparatively  young 
man,  without  extended  experience  in 
the  higher  range  of  public  affairs,  he, 
too,  had  been  subjected  to  the  then 
usual  appliances — the  party  lash,  per- 
sonal detraction,  and  attempted  perso- 
nal intimidation — in  the  hope  of  secur- 
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ing  a  reversal  of  his  previously  an- 
nounced determination  to  vote  against 
conviction.  But  his  courage  and  his 
keen  sense  of  public  propriety  and  per- 
sonal honor  were  proof  against  all  as- 
saults, and  he  voted  "  not  guilty." 

Then,  in  the  order  of  the  vote,  came 
Senator  Grimes.  As  he  rose  to  his 
feet,  supported  by  friends  on  either 
side,  the  scene  became  at  once  pathetic 
and  heroic.  Raised  up  from  the  more 
modest  walks  of  life  by  his  inborn  abil- 
ity, and  the  faculty  to  command  condi- 
tions, he  had  reached  the  undisputed 
eminence  of  a  national,  broad-brained 
statesman,  and  a  wise  and  trusted 
leader  of  his  party.  In  his  then  physi- 
cal condition,  and  in  view  of  the  per- 
sonal and  public  enmities  which  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give  would  inevi- 
tably engender,  it  was  apparent  that 
he  was  about  to  perform  the  last  im- 
portant public  act  of  his  life — that  a 
long  and  conspicuous  career  of  useful- 
ness to  his  country  must  now  close. 
But  though  physically  enfeebled  by  the 
fatal  illness  that  was  upon  him,  there 
was  no  sign  of  hesitancy  or  weakness. 
His  vote  was  "  not  guilty." 

The  next  of  the  anti-impeaching  Re- 
publicans was  Senator  Henderson.  He 
had  the  advantage,  in  this  controversy, 
of  representing  a  State  whose  people 
were  largely  opposed  to  the  conviction 
of  the  President ;  yet  this  fact  had  not 
saved  him  from  the  unsparing  anathe- 
mas of  his  political  constituents  and 
associates.  Independent  and  fearless, 
and  habitually  actuated  by  a  strong  in- 
nate sense  of  justice  and  patriotic  de- 
votion to  his  convictions,  he  also  voted 
"not  guilty." 

The  call  then  went  on  do-svTi  the  al- 
phabet with  unvarying  responses  of 
"guilty,"  till  the  name  of  the  uncounted 
Senator  was  reached.  The  monotony  of 
these  responses  had  relaxed  somewhat 
the  intensity  of  the  interest  which  had 
so  far  marked  the  proceeding,  it  having 
been  well  knoTNTi  in  advance  what  the 
vote  of  each  of  these  Senators  would 
be ;  and  the  low  hum  of  conversation 
and  the  little  confusions  incident  to 
great  throngs  of  people  had  begun  to 
prevail. 

But  on  the  call  of  the  name  of  that 
Senator,   the    great    audience    became 


again  hushed  into  absolute  silence.  It 
was  as  though  conscious  of  an  impend- 
ing crisis.  Every  fan  was  folded,  not  a 
foot  moved,  not  the  rustle  of  a  gar- 
ment, not  a  whisper  was  heard. 

They  who  have  been  out  alone  on  the 
great  plains  of  the  West  will  recall  the 
absolute,  profound  silence  which  pre- 
vails there  on  a  bright,  still  day,  when 
there  seems  to  be  a  lull  even  in  the 
forces  of  nature,  and  the  absence  of 
sound  becomes  intensely  oppressive. 
That  was  the  silence  that  pervaded  the 
Senate  chamber  as  the  Senator  arose 
to  his  feet  at  the  call  of  the  Chief 
Justice.  His  powers  of  hearing  and 
seeing  seemed  developed  in  an  ab- 
normal degree  and  in  every  direction. 
On  either  side,  in  front  and  rear,  in  the 
galleries  and  on  the  floor,  every  indi- 
vidual in  that  great  audience  seemed 
distinctly  visible,  some  with  lips  apart 
and  bending  forward  in  anxious  expec- 
tancy, others  with  hand  uplifted  as  if 
to  ward  off  an  apprehended  blow,  half- 
opened  fans  held  in  momentary  abey- 
ance awaiting  a  dreaded  or  wished-for 
denouement,  and  each  peering  with  an 
intensity  that  was  almost  tragic  upon 
the  face  of  him  who  was  about  to  cast 
the  fateful  vote. 

What  that  vote  was  to  be  no  other 
knew,  not  even  the  President  or  any  of 
his  friends — not  even  the  most  intimate 
associates  of  the  Senator  about  to  cast 
it.  It  was  understood  that,  on  which- 
ever side  that  vote  should  be  cast,  so 
would  be  the  result  of  the  count.  Upon 
it  seemed  to  depend  at  once  the  end  or 
continuance  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion and  its  policies,  and  the  realization 
or  the  crushing  of  the  hopes  and  plans 
of  those  who  desired  to  see  the  institu- 
tion of  a  new,  and  as  they  undoubtedly 
believed,  a  better  order  of  things.  It 
was  a  tremendous  responsibility,  and  it 
was  not  strange  that  he  upon  whom  it 
had  been  imposed  by  a  fateful  combina- 
tion of  conditions  should  have  sought 
to  avoid  it,  to  put  it  away  from  him  as 
one  shuns,  or  tries  to  fight  off,  a  night- 
mare. 

The  vote  was  being  taken  on  the 
eleventh  and  last  article  of  impeach- 
ment. It  had  been  ordered  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  that  the  vote  should 
not  be  taken  on  the  first  article  in  its 
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order,  as  two  conspicuous  Senators 
classed  with  the  majority  had  pre- 
viously announced  in  a  caucus  of  the 
Senate  that  they  could  not  vote  for 
the  conviction  of  the  President  on  the 
charges  contained  in  that  article,  but 
would  so  vote  on  others.  So  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  vote  be  taken  first  on 
the  eleventh  article  or  count  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  Chief  Justice,  with  apparent  emo- 
tion, propounded  the  query,  "How  say 
you,  Senator  Ross,  is  the  respondent, 
Andrew  Johnson,  guilty  or  not  guilty 
under  this  article  ?  " 

At  this  point  the  intensity  with  which 
the  gaze  of  the  audience  was  centred 
upon  the  figure  then  on  the  floor  was 
beyond  description  or  comparison. 
Hope  and  fear  seemed  blended  in  every 
face,  instantaneously  alternating,  some 
with  revengeful  hate  predominating  as 
in  the  mind's  eye  they  saw  their  dreams 
of  success,  of  place,  and  triumph  dashed 
to  earth  ;  others  lighted  with  hope  that 
the  President  would  be  relieved  of  the 
charges  against  him,  and  things  remain 
as  they  were.  Not  only  were  the  occu- 
pants of  the  galleries  bending  foi^^ard 
in  intense  and  breathless  silence  and 
anxiety  to  catch  the  verdict,  but  the 
Senators  in  their  seats  leaned  over  their 
desks,  many  with  hand  to  ear,  that  not 
a  syllable  or  intonation  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  verdict  should  be  lost. 

Conscious  that  I  was  at  that  moment 
the  focus  of  all  eyes,  and  conscious  also 
of  the  far  -  reaching  effect,  especially 
upon  myself,  of  the  vote  I  was  about  to 
give,  it  is  something  more  than  a  simile 
to  say  that  I  almost  literally  looked 
down  into  my  open  grave.  Friends,  po- 
sition, fortune,  everything  that  makes 
life  desirable  to  an  ambitious  man,  were 
about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  breath 
of  my  mouth,  perhaps  forever.  Real- 
izing the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  an  untoward  combination  of  con- 
ditions seemed  to  have  put  upon  me,  it 
is  not  strange  that  my  answer  was  car- 
ried waveringly  over  the  air  and  failed 
to  reach  the  limits  of  the  audience,  or 
that  a  repetition  was  called  for  by  dis- 
tant Senators  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  chamber.  Then  the  verdict  came 
— "  Not  guilty  " — in  a  voice  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood. 


The  die  was  cast.  The  best,  or  the 
worst,  was  known.  The  historic  trial 
of  the  age  was  practically  ended.  Amer- 
ican institutions  had  successfully  en- 
dured a  strain  that  would  have  wrecked 
any  other  form  of  government.  The  re- 
sumption of  low  conversations,  of  the 
flutter  of  fans,  and  scraping  of  feet, 
mingled  with  guarded  expressions  of 
satisfaction  or  disappointment,  accord- 
ing to  the  predilection  of  the  speaker, 
all  the  little  confusions  of  a  crowded  au- 
dience, were  resumed,  until  order  and 
silence  were  somewhat  forcefully  en- 
joined by  the  presiding  Chief  Justice. 

The  call  went  on  down  the  alphabet. 
Two  additional  votes  were  cast  for  ac- 
quittal. 

The  first  of  these  was  by  Senator 
Trumbull,  the  great  constitutional  law- 
yer of  the  Senate,  and  the  compeer  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas.  The  other  was 
by  Senator  Van  Winkle,  who  died  at  his 
home  in  West  Virginia,  not  many 
months  afterward. 

These  constituted  the  seven  Repub- 
lican votes  against  the  conviction  of 
the  President.* 

As  the  end  was  reached  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  that  the  President 
was  acquitted  of  the  charges  contained 
in  the  eleventh  article. 

An  adjournment  of  the  Court  was 
then  taken  for  ten  days,  when  votes 
were  had  on  the  second  and  third  arti- 
cles, still  omitting  the  first  for  obvious 
reasons ;  but,  as  had  been  generally 
anticipated,  the  result  was  the  same. 
The  remaining  eight  articles  of  the  im- 
peachment were  never  put  to  test  of 
vote. 

•  The  followingis  the  vote  in  detail.  All  those  voting 
"guilty"  were  Kepnblicans ;  of  those  voting  "not 
guilty"  the  Democrats  are  indicated  by  italics,  the 
"Conservatives"  by  Roman,  and  the  Republicans  by 

SMALL  CAPITALS. 

Guilty.— Messrs.  Anthony,  of  R.  I. ;  Cameron,  Pa. ; 
Cattell,  N.  J. ;  Chandler,  Mich. ;  Cole,  Cal. ;  Conkling, 
N.  Y. ;  Conners,  Cal. ;  Corbett,  Oreg. ;  Cragin,  N.  H. ; 
Drake,  Mo.  ;  Edmunds,  Vt. ;  Ferry,  Conn. ;  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  N.  J. ;  Harlan,  Iowa ;  Ilowarcl,  Mich. ;  Howe,  Wis. ; 
Morgan,  N.  Y. ;  Morrill,  Me.  ;  MoiTill,  Vt. ;  Morton, 
Ind. ;  Nye,  Nev. ;  Patterson,  N.  H. ;  Pomeroy,  Kan. ; 
Ramsey,  Minn. ;  Sherman,  Ohio ;  Sprague,  R.  I. ;  Stew- 
art, Nev. ;  Sumner,  Mass. ;  Thayer  and  Tipton,  Neb.  ; 
Wade,  Ohio ;  Willey,  W.  Va.;  Williams,  Oreg.;  Wilson, 
Mass. ;  Yates,  111.— 35. 

Not  Guilty. — Messrs.  Bayard,  Del.  ;  Buckalew,  Pa. ; 
Davis,  Ky. ;  Dixon,  Conn.;  Doolittle,  Wis.;  Fessendkn, 
Me.;  Fowler,  Tenn.  ;  Grimes,  la. ;  Henderson,  Mo.; 
Hendricks,  Ind. ;  Johnson,  Md.  ;  McCreery,  Tenn.;  Nor- 
ton, Minn.  ;  Patterson,  Tenn.  ;  Ross,  Kan.  ;  Saulsbury, 
Del. ;  Trumbull,  111. ;  Van  Winkle,  W.  Va. ;  Vickers, 
Md.— 19. 
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Theee  was  a  man  once,  as  everyone  will 
remember,  who  expressed  himself  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  necessaries  of  life  if  he  could 
only  have  its  luxuries.  It  is  a  mere  subdi- 
vision of  his  sentiment  to  say,  "  Give  us  our 
spare  time,  and  we  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  the  rest." 

It  must  seem  sometimes  to  everyone  who 
accomplishes  anything,  that  whatever  he 
does  that  is  really  worth  while  has  to  be 
done  in  his  spare  time.  It  seems  to  be  the 
intention  that  what  a  man  does  in  the  way 
of  a  regular  task  shall  just  about  keep  him 
alive  and  enable  him  to  hold  his  own  ;  and 
that  whatever  progress  he  makes,  if  he 
makes  any,  is  to  result  from  his  use  of  his 
leisure.  Of  course  there  is  no  particular 
fun  in  plodding,  every-day  task- work,  and 
of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  ex- 
hilarating in  progress  ;  so  it  is  reasonable 
enough  for  anyone  to  value  the  half-hours 
he  gets  ahead  in,  more  than  the  hours  he 
spends  in  merely  keeping  up.  There  was  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  superiority  of 
the  fruits  of  leisure  in  the  story  that  was 
lately  told  (in  this  Magazine)  of  Lowell's 
grateful  reply  to  the  young  man  who 
thanked  him  on  his  seventieth  birthday 
for  what  he  had  done  as  a  teacher.  "  I  am 
glad  you  said  that  ;  I've  been  wondering  if 
I  hadn't  wasted  half  my  life."  He  might 
have  been  sure,  though,  that  his  teaching 
time  had  not  been  wasted  even  if  the  taught 
had  made  no  sign ;  for  teaching  was  his  task, 
and  without  a  task  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  spare  time,  and  the  things  a  man  can  only 
do  in  spare  hours  never  get  done  at  all. 
Vol.  XI. — 55 


It  was  complained  at  the  New  York  Horse 
Show  last  fall  that  the  horses  could  not 
jump  properly  because  there  was  no  chance 
to  warm  them  up.  A  horse  who  has  it  in 
him  to  jump  seven  feet  isn't  going  to  do  it 
off-hand  as  he  comes  from  his  stall.  He  is 
more  likely  to  do  it  after  reasonable  exer- 
cise at  five  and  six  feet.  The  less  jumps 
don't  tell  in  his  record,  but  they  do  in  his 
legs.  Of  course  there  can  be  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  it  is  possible  to  get  all  the 
jump  out  of  him  over  four-foot  hurdles.  In 
like  manner  it  is  possible  for  clever  people 
to  drudge  away  their  wits.  "No  task  no 
spare  time ;  no  spare  time  no  progress,"  is 
the  rule  ;  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that, 
so  far  as  progress  is  concerrwed,  too  much 
task  may  prove,  at  least,  as  bad  as  none. 

Of  course,  being  human,  we  all  want  the 
benefits  of  spare  time  without  the  trouble 
of  hoarding  it.  Most  of  us  gi-umble  about 
the  strength  we  waste  over  unprofitable 
tasks,  and  think  with  greed  of  the  enor- 
mous progress  that  we  would  make  if  we 
could  afford  or  dared  to  put  in  all  our  time  in 
doing  what  was  really  progressive.  Some 
of  us,  having  the  courage  of  our  convictions, 
do  achieve  increased  leisure,  and  put  it  to 
good  use  ;  but  I  suspect  that  most  of  us 
need  some  sort  of  compulsion  to  put  our 
machinery  in  motion,  and  find  that  when 
our  other  tasks  have  been  abandoned  our 
spare  time  becomes  a  task  itself  and  loses 
its  character,  so  that  its  products  are  not 
the  same.  A  case  that  is  familiar  is  that  of 
Charles  Lamb,  eminent  among  the  con- 
servators of  spare  time,  who  longed  so  ar- 
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dently  for  his  release  from  his  clerk's  desk, 
and  finally  found  his  increased  leisure  so 
troublesome  a  boon. 

Novels  have  been  written  in  the  spare 
time  of  their  authors,  but  people  who  get 
very  far  into  novel-writing  are  apt  to  make 
that  their  task  and  find  other  occupation 
for  their  leisure.  Novel-writing  is  rather 
too  continuous  to  be  an  ideal  spare-time 
employment.  It  isn't  one  of  those  things, 
like  religion,  in  which  people  often  seem  to 
make  better  progress  by  working  odd  lialf- 
hours  than  others  who  devote  their  whole 
time  to  it. 

A  razor  doesn't  need  as  much  grinding 
as  a  broad-axe,  and  it  aj^x^ears  that  a  very 
moderate  task  is  sufficient  to  put  some  peo- 
ple in  i^erfect  condition  to  use  sj^are  time 
to  the  greatest  advantage;  which  amounts 
to  the  same  as  saying  that  practically  all  the 
work  of  such  persons  is  directly  progres- 
sive. When  a  man  reaches  the  point  when 
he  requires  no  tasks,  can  improve  only 
three  or  four  of  his  spare  hoars  daily,  and 
can  conscientiously  loaf  and  invite  his  soul 
the  rest  of  the  time,  he  has  attained  an  en- 
viable pitch  of  human  felicity.  Old  men 
are  that  way  sometimes  ;  particularly  aged 
poets.  There  is  a  theory  that  the  imagina- 
tion thrives  on  leisure,  and  that  imaginative 
writers  profit  better  by  being  very  moder- 
ate in  their  daily  demands  on  their  wits. 
A  favorite  illustration  of  this  theory  is  the 
rei^orted  case  of  a  New  Jersey  novelist,  of 
high  contemporary  renown,  who  writes  two 
hours  a  day,  and  has  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
spare.  Nature  furnishes  a  parallel  case  in 
the  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone,  some  of 
which  take  twenty-three  hours  to  get  ready 
and  only  spout  fifteen  minutes. 

But  spare  time,  when  it  comes  in  such 
bulk,  ceases  to  be  a  luxury,  and  it  usually 
hapi)ens  that  men  who  have  no  set  tasks 
make  tasks  for  themselves,  and  burden 
themselves  with  horses,  or  the  care  of  proi:>- 
erty,  or  politics,  or  yachts,  or  hunting,  or 
courtship,  or  flirtation  ;  being  willing  to  en- 
dure some  i^retence  of  a  regular  occupa- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  its  blessed  intermis- 
sions. 


At  the  close  of  a  dinner  given  the  other 
day  by  the  friends  of  an  eminent  railroad 
president,  to  celebrate  his  comjoletion  of  a 
quarter  o-f  a  century  of  railroad  work,  the 


beneficiary  got  on  unaccustomed  legs  and 
told  how  it  was  that  he  hai^pened  to  be  a 
railroad  man  at  all.  He  had  been  a  lawyer, 
he  said,  with  decided  leanings  toward  j^o- 
litical  life,  and  ]3rospects  of  political  success, 
when  two  eminent  railroad  men,  a  father  and 
his  son,  approached  him.  The  son  said: 
' '  We  want  your  services."  The  father  said  : 
"Politics  don't  pay.  The  business  of  the 
future  in  this  country  is  railroading."  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that  he  dropped  politics  in 
gTeat  measure,  and  became  the  attorney  for 
the  railroad  of  which  he  afterward  became 
president.  The  moral  of  Mr.  Depew's  story 
seemed  to  be  that  he  was  a  brand  snatched 
from  the  burning,  and  that  Commodore 
Vanderbilt's  word  fitly  spoken  had  turned 
him  from  certain  disappointment  and  sor- 
row to  a  success  that  was  worth  while. 

The  fable  teaches,  or  at  least  suggests, 
how  very  much  we  Americans  expect  of  our 
l)oliticians.  Nine-tenths  of  us  are  ready  to 
admit  that  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  obser- 
vation was  accurately  truthful,  and  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Depew's  present  position  many 
times  more  felicitous  than  it  could  have 
been  if  he  had  not  accepted  the  Commo- 
dore's dictum  and  taken  his  advice.  We, 
too,  believe  that  politics  don't  pay,  and  we 
do  our  best  to  make  the  facts  justify  that 
opinion.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  if  a 
man  can  do  anything  else,  he  had  better 
keej)  out  of  politics,  and  that  if  a  man  of 
ability  does  go  into  politics  he  is  wasting 
his  opi:)ortunities  and  is  jorobably  something 
of  a  rascal  as  well.  We  not  only  believe  that 
our  contemporary  jDolitics  are  dirty  work, 
but  by  our  attitude  toward  them  we  insist 
that  they  shall  be  dirty  work.  If  there  is 
anything  in  public  life  that  is  worth  attain- 
ing we  want  to  see  it  go  to  someone  who  is 
not  a  politician.  We  want  our  collectors 
and  postmasters  to  be  business  men  who 
have  proved  their  competence  by  sticking 
close  to  business.  We  want  our  foreign 
ministers  to  be  gentlemen  of  polish,  skilled 
in  letters  and  languages,  and  uncontamin- 
ated  with  too  much  familiarity  with  elec- 
tioneering methods.  We  know  that  gov- 
ernors and  presidents  cannot  be  elected 
without  organization,  but  we  insist  that  the 
proi^er  men  for  those  offices  are  men  who 
are  not  subject  to  the  sordid  influences  of  a 
"  machine."  Our  ideal  public  officer  is  a 
person  who  reluctantly  permits  himself  to 
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be  dragged  from  the  consideration  of  his 
private  aifairs  to  seiTe  the  public.  Sharing 
Commodore  Vauderbilt's  frank  opinion  that 
''politics  don't  pay,"  we  regard  a  young 
man  who  proposes  any  sacrifice  of  his  pe- 
cuniary prospects  to  the  hope  of  a  puljlic 
career  with  much  the  same  sort  of  pitying 
contempt  that  is  accorded  to  the  business 
man  who  neglects  legitimate  sources  of 
emolument  for  the  disastrous  excitements 
of  the  bucket-shop.  We  believe  that  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  politicians  get  the  offices 
is  a  corru]ot  system,  and  yet  we  are  aware 
that  the  offices  and  the  consciousness  of 
duty  done  are  the  only  rewards  that  po- 
litical industry  can  honestly  attain  ;  and  we 
know,  besides,  that  political  endeavor  takes 
time,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  duty 
done  will  not  support  mundane  life.  If  a 
man  neglects  his  chances  of  worldly  well- 
being  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  uncon- 
verted, we  think  he  is  a  saint ;  but  if  he 
neglects  them  to  carry  the  ward,  we  think 
he  is  a  fool,  or  if  not,  a  knave  anyhow ;  and 
yet  a  country's  political  salvation  is  hardly 
less  imjDortant  than  the  salvation  of  its  in- 
dividual citizens,  nor  should  politics  be 
much  behind  religion  in  the  opportunities 
they  offer  to  a  devoted  soul. 

Of  course  there  is  some  excuse  for  us. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of 
a  great  country,  with  concurrent  accumu- 
lation of  great  fortunes  and  multii)lication 
of  opportunities  for  money-making,  have 
thrown  the  x)olitical  profession  into  the 
shade.  It  has  been  found,  especially  in 
the  cities,  that  offices  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood have  had  attractions  chiefly  for  sec- 
ond- or  third-rate  men,  who  have  done 
much  to  justify  our  low  opinion  of  poli- 
ticians in  general.  In  the  country  districts, 
where  money-making  has  been  slower,  of- 
fice-holding has  charms  for  a  better  class 
of  men,  and  has  kept  in  better  repute.  But 
both  in  and  out  of  cities  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  professional  politician  does 
a  great  deal  better  by  us  than  we  have  any 
title  to  expect. 

We  scorn  his  avocation,  and  are  always 
ready  to  believe  that  he  follows  it  from 
the  lowest  motives.  Wo  don't  want  to  do 
his  work  ourselves  ;  that  would  take  too 
much  time  and  be  too  much  trouble.  We 
are  willing  that  he  should  do  the  work,  but 
if  there  are  any  legitimate  office  -  holding 


emoluments  of  the  work  done,  we  want 
some  "  respectable  joerson "  in  whom  we 
have  confidence  to  have  them.  Verily,  the 
professional  politician,  when  he  comes  to 
consider  what  we  think  of  him,  what  we  ex- 
pect of  him,  and  what  we  are  willing  that 
he  should  get,  must  be  amazed  at  our  as- 
surance. 

But  perhaps  politics  will  pay  better  pres- 
ently ;  if  not  absolutely  better,  at  least 
relatively,  because  other  things  don't  pay 
so  well.  And  of  course  when  politics  pay 
as  well  as  law,  and  medicine,  and  dry-goods, 
and  the  wholesale  grocery  business,  we 
shall  be  able,  without  self-reproach  or  a 
loss  of  reputation,  to  take  to  them  our- 
selves, and  drive  the  politicians  out. 


The  tragedy  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  sud- 
den insanity  has  been  inevitably  the  subject 
of  a  general  discussion,  so  rejougnant  in 
many  ways  that  one  only  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledges its  value.  The  acutest  judg- 
ment sometimes  disgusts  like  a  platitude 
when  its  subject  is  another  man's  misfor- 
tune, and  the  Arch-Pharisee  himself  might 
have  shrunk  from  "improving"  the  case 
of  so  noble  a  Publican  ;  moreover,  it  seems 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  breakdown  of 
this  brilliant  mind  is  not  a  simple  and  iso- 
lated one,  with  nothing  typical  about  it. 
Yet  there  are  points  in  the  debate  it  has 
suggested  which  any  man  may  rightly  set 
himself  to  consider — any  man  interested  in 
the  problems  which  chiefly  interested  Mau- 
l^assant — because  they  bring  him  face  to 
face  squarely  with  fundamental  questions. 

First,  as  to  limitations.  For  —  setting 
aside  all  the  discussion  as  to  the  spumng 
of  his  nerves  with  drugs  and  excess,  which 
any  i^athologist  would  probably  say  was  a 
symptom  rather  than  the  disease  itself — 
Maupassant,  with  all  his  restraint  (a  very 
difi'erent  thing  from  limitation)  is  a  high 
type  of  the  artist  who  accepts  no  limits 
for  art  other  than  these  self-imposed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  moment.  Accepts  none, 
I  say  advisedly  ;  for  Maupassant  himself 
speaks  (in  a  passage  quoted  only  recently 
by  a  writer  in  the  Figaro,  to  whom  I  owe 
it)  of  "that  impenetrable  domain  which 
eveiy  artist  seeks  to  enter,"  and  of  "  those 
whose  brains  succumb  in  the  eff'ort,  Heine, 
Baudelaire,  Byron  wandering  in  search  of 
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death,  inconsolable  for  the  unhappy  lot  of 
being  a  great  poet,  Musset,  Jules  de  Gon- 
court,"  and  the  others  "  crushed  by  the  ef- 
fort to  overthrow  this  material  barrier 
which  imprisons  the  human  mind."  It  is 
a  great  and  ominous  list,  to  which  Maupas- 
sant, perhaps,  must  now  be  joined.  They 
saw  the  barrier  as  i^lainly  as  he  did  ;  he  ac- 
cepted it  as  little  as  they.  Are  they  really 
the  Promethean  martyrs  of  art,  or  did  they 
just  fail  of  the  highest  by  as  much  as  they 
misconceived  its  functions,  and  failed  to 
see  where  their  conception  of  it  set  its  own 
boundaries  ? 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  whether 
the  reproduction  of  sensation  alone  —  tak- 
ing it  as  including  all  the  physical  forms 
of  observation  and  experiment — is  the  one 
and  only  direction  in  which  art  can  work, 
or  even  the  highest  ?  If  it  is,  there  is  thor- 
ough consistency  in  the  method  of  Maupas- 
sant's master,  Flaubert,  and  in  that  of  Mau- 
passant himself  ;  and  in  the  culmination  of 
it  in  his  case  there  is,  as  the  Figaro's  writer 
says,  little  matter  for  surprise,  unless,  in- 
deed, in  the  completeness  with  which  the 
logic  is  relentlessly  worked  out.  Here  is 
a  man  with  the  native  susceptibility  of  a 
poet,  who  cultivates  it  until  his  infinitely 
delicate  sensitiveness  to  a  sensation  so  far 
surpasses  even  his  masterly  powers  of  ex- 
pression that  he  can  only  hint  at  it  through 
fantastic  sketches  where  the  strongest  (sane) 
imagination  toils  after  him  in  vain  ;  who  is 
in  doubt  whether  he  does  not  breathe  mu- 
sic ;  whether  he  does  not  hear  a  perfume. 
It  is  the  direct  deduction  from  the  pre- 
mises of  his  theory  of  art.     But  apart  from 


the  first  obvious  question  of  its  truth — since 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  abolish  atmosphere  and  environ- 
ment, that  he  does  not  go  about  skinless 
or  look  dry-eyed  at  the  sun — is  it  not  j)ossi- 
ble  that  the  mere  reproduction  of  sensation 
may  be  a  false  form  of  art  because  of  simj)le 
inadequacy?  Because,  even  in  the  hands 
of  a  master,  what  is  and  has  been  cannot 
alone  be  brought  to  any  degree  of  truth  or 
quintessence  of  artistic  value  that  will  sat- 
isfy us  ?  How  is  it  with  the  somewhat  an- 
tiquated notion  of  the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  ? 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive significance  of  things — a  question  much 
too  large  to  be  even  stated  here  in  its  most 
elementary  shape  ;  and  whether  by  persist- 
ent dwelling  on  the  things  that  are  not  the 
most  highly  significant  to  the  normally 
constituted  human  being,  however  highly 
developed,  a  man  may  not  distort  his  view 
and  his  art  out  of  the  clear  sight  which  con- 
stitutes genius,  even  when  the  capacity  for 
that  sight  is  in  him  ? 

These  are  all  fundamental  questions. 
Whoever  debates  them  with  complacent 
dogmatism,  or  believes  he  can  answer  them 
out  of  hand  with  a  little  hoard  of  maxims 
about  ethical  jDurpose  on  the  one  hand,  or 
"  sincerity "  on  the  other,  may  be  trusted 
to  know  little  of  the 

"  Subtle  ways 
They  keep  and  pass  and  turn  again." 

But  they  are  fundamental,  nevertheless,  and 
therefore  good  things  to  think  about,  for 
artists  and  for  other  men. 
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THE   CHILDREN    OF   THE    POOR. 


By  Jacob  A.  Riis. 


UNDEK  the  lieading  "Just  one 
of  God's  Children,"  one  of  the 
mornmg-  newsj)apers  told  the 
story  not  lon^^  ago  of  a  newsboy  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  who  fell  in  a  fit  with 
his  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm, 
and  was  carried  into  the  waiting-room 
by  the  Bridge  police.  They  sent  for  an 
ambulance,  but  before  it  came  the  boy 
was  out  selling  papers  again.  The  re- 
porters asked  the  little  dark-eyed  news- 
woman  at  the  bridge  entrance  which 
boy  it  was. 

"  Little  Maher  it  was,"  she  ansAvered. 

"  AVho  takes  care  of  him  ?  " 

"  Oh !  no  one  but  God,"  said  she, 
*'  and  he  is  too  busy  with  other  folks  to 
give  him  much  attention." 

Little  Maher  was  the  rej^resentatiye 
of  a  class  that  is  happily  growing 
smaller  year  by  year  in  our  city.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  a  little  inquiry  into 
his  case  could  liaye  placed  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  forlorn  condition  consid- 
erably nearer  home,  upon  someone  who 
preferred  giying  Proyidence  the  job  to 
taking  the  trouble  himself.  There  are 
homeless  children  iji  New  York.  It  is 
certain  that  we  shall  always  liaye  our 
full  share.  Yet  it  is  equally  certain 
that  society  is  coming  out  ahead  in  its 
struggle  with  this  problem.  In  ten 
years,  during  which  New  York  added 
to  her  population  one-fourth,  the  home- 
lessness  of  our  streets,  taking  the  re- 
turns of  the  Children's  Aid  Society's 
lodging-houses  as  the  gauge,  instead  of 
increasing  proportionally,  has  decreased 
nearly  one-fifth  ;  and  of  the  Toj^sy  ele- 

CopyriLcht,  1800.  by  Charles  Sci 


I   scrubs." — Katie,   who  keeps  house   in  West   Forty-ninth 
Street. 


ment,   it  may  be   set  down  as  a   fact, 
there  is  an  end. 

If  we  were  able  to  argue  from  this  a 
corresponding  improyement  in  the 
general  lot  of  the  poor,  we  should  haye 
good  cause  for  congratulation.  But  it 
is  not  so.  The  showing  is  due  mainly 
to  the  perfection  of  organized  charita- 
ble efibrt,  that  proceeds  nowadays  upon 
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the  sensible  principle  of  putting  out  a 
fire,  viz.,  that  it  must  be  headed  off, 
not  run  do^\ai.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the   Bowery   lodging-houses    attract  a 


The  Late   Cnarles  Loring  Brace,    Founder  of  the   Children's  Aid   Society. 

larger  share  of  the  half-gro\vn  lads  with 
their  promise  of  greater  freedom,  which 
is  not  a  pleasant  possibilit}'.  The  gen- 
eral situation  is  not  perceptibly  im- 
proved. The  menace  of  the  Submerged 
Tenth  has  not  been  l)lotted  from  the 
register  of  the  Potter's  Field,  and  though 
the  "  twenty  thousand  poor  children  who 
would  not  have  known  it  was  Christ- 
mas," but  for  public  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect, be  a  benevolent  fiction,  there  are 
plenty  whose  l^rief  lives  have  had  little 
enough  of  the  embodiment  of  Christ- 
mas cheer  and  good-will  in  them  to 
make  the  name  seem  like  a  bitter  mock- 
ery. If,  indeed.  New  York  were  not 
what  she  is  ;  if  it  were  possible  to-mor- 
row to  shut  her  door  against  the  immi- 
gration of  the  world  and  still  maintain 
the  conditions  of  to-day,  I  should  con- 


fidently predict  a  steady  progress  that 
would  leave  little  of  the  problem  for 
the  next  generation  to  Avrestle  with. 
But  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
"  if  New  York  were  not 
^  New  York."  It  is  because 
"^^  she  is  New  York  that  in 
reviewing  our  own  miser- 
ies we  have  to  take  into 
account  half  the  poverty, 
the  ignorance,  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  cities 
of  the  Old  World,  that  is 
dumped  at  our  door  while 
the  procession  of  the 
strong  and  of  the  able 
moves  on.  And  that  is 
what  makes  our  problem. 
Heretofore  the  assimi- 
lation of  these  alien  ele- 
ments has  been  sufficient- 
ly rapid.  AVill  it  continue 
so  ?  There  has  been  evi- 
dence lately  that  we  are 
entering  upon  a  new  stage 
of  metropolitan  develop- 
ment that  might  have 
fresh  difficulties  on  this 
score.  Anyone  who  wiU 
sit  an  hour  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Police  Board,  for 
instance,  when  candidates 
for  appointments  are 
questioned  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  city, 
will  discover  that  a  gen- 
eration of  young  men  has 
grown  up  about  us  who  claim,  not  New 
York  as  their  birthplace,  but  this  or 
that  section  of  it — the  East  Side,  the 
Hook,  Harlem,  and  so  on,  and  outside 
of  that  immediate  neighl)orhood,  un- 
less their  employment  has  been  of  a 
character  to  take  them  much  about, 
know  as  little  of  the  city  of  their  birth 
as  if  the  rest  of  it  were  in  Timbuctoo. 
These  were  the  children  of  yesterday, 
when  the  population  was,  so  to  speak, 
yet  on  the  march.  To-day  we  find  it, 
"though  drifting  still,  tarrying  longer 
and  crystallizing  on  race-lines  in  set- 
tlements some  of  which  have  already  as 
w^ell-defined  limits  as  if  they  were  walled 
in,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  separate 
towns.  The  meaning  of  this  is  that 
our  social  fabric  is  stiffening  into  more 
permanent  forms.     Does  it  imply  also 
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that  witli  its  elasticity  it   is  losing-  its     ed,  fresh  troubles  foreshadowed,  fresh 
old  power  of  assimilation,  of  digestion  ?    j^rejudices  aroused  onh'  to  receive  in 


The   Mott  Street  Barracks. 


I  think  not.  The  evidence  is  all  to  the 
contrary.  Its  vitality  seems  to  me  not 
only  unimpaired,  but  lircnvinu'  plainly 
strongor  as  greater  claims  are  made 
upon  it  by  the  influx  of  races  foreign 
alike  of  speech,  of  tradition,  and  of  sen- 
timent.    Fresh  problems   are  present- 


their  turn  the  same  orderly,  lo^rical,  and 
simple  solution  that  discovers  all  alarm 
to  have  been  gn^undless.  Yesterday  it 
was  the  swarthy  Italian,  to  -  day  the 
Russian  Jew  that  excited  our  distrust  ; 
to-morrow  it  may  be  the  Arab  or  the 
Greek.     All  alike  thev  have  taken,   or 
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are  taking,  their  places  in  the  ranks  of 
our  social  phalanx,  pushing  upward 
from  the  bottom  with  steady  effort,  as 
I  believe  they  will  continue  to  do,  un- 
less failure  to  provide  them  with  proper 
homes  arrests  the  process.  The  slum 
tenement  bears  to  it  the  same  relation 
as  the  effect  the  rags  of  an  old  tramp 
are  said  to  have  upon  the  young  idler 
in  his  com]3any.  He  has  only  to  wear 
them  to  lose  all  ambition  and  become 
himself  a  tramp  ;  the  stamp  is  on  him. 
But  in  the  general  advance  the  chil- 
dren are  the  moving  force,  the  link  be- 
tween the  past  that  had  no  future  and 
the  present  that  accounts  no  task  too 
great  in  the  dawning  consciousness  of 
a  proud  manhood.  Their  feeble  hands 
roll  away  in  play  the  stone  before  which 
the  statecraft  of  our  wise  day  stood 
aghast.  The  one  immigrant  who  does 
not  keep  step,  who,  having  fallen  out  of 
the  ranks,  has  been  ordered  to  the  rear, 
is  the  Chinaman,  who  brought  neither 
family  nor  children  to  push  him  ahead. 
He  left  them  l)ehind  that  he  might 
not  become  an  American,  and  by  the 
standard  he  himself  set  up  he  has  l)een 
judged. 

I  recall,  not  without  amusement,  one 


of  the  early  experiences  of  a  committee 
with  wdiich  I  was  trying  to  relieve  some 
of  the  child  misery  in  the  East  Side 
tenements  by  providing  an  outing  for 
the  very  poorest  of  the  little  ones,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked. 
In  our  anxiety  to  make  our  little 
charges  as  presentable  as  possible,  it 
seems  w^e  had  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
arouse  a  suspicion  in  our  friends  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  that  something 
was  wrong,  either  with  us  or  with  the 
poor  of  which  the  patrician  youngsters 
in  new  frocks  and  with  clean  faces,  that 
came  to  them,  were  representatives. 
They  wrote  to  us  that  they  were  in  the 
field  for  the  "  slum  children,"  and  slum 
children  they  wanted.  It  happened 
that  their  letter  came  just  as  we  had 
before  us  two  little  lads  from  the  Mul- 
berry Street  Bend,  ragged,  dirty,  un- 
kempt, and  altogether  a  sight  to  see. 
Our  w^ardrobe  was  running  low,  and 
we  were  at  our  wits'  end  how  to  make 
these  come  up  to  our  standard.  We 
sat  looking  at  each  other  after  we  had 
heard  the  letter  read,  all  thinking  the 
same  thing,  until  the  most  courageous 
said  it :  "  Send  them  as  they  are." 
AVell,  we  did,  and  waited  rather  breath- 
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The  First  Patriotic  Election  in  the  Beach  St'eet  Industrial  School- 
(Parlor  iu  John  Ericsson's  old  house.) 


lessly  for  the  verdict.  It  came,  with 
the  children,  in  a  note  by  return  train, 
that  said:  "Not  that  kind,  pkase ! " 
And  after  that  we  were  allowed  to  have 
things  onr  own  way. 

The  two  little  fellows  were  Italians. 
In  justice  to  our  friju'litened  friends,  it 
should   be    said  that  it  was  not  their 


nationality,  but  their  rai^s,  to  which  they 
objected  ;  but  not  very  many  seasons 
have  jiassed  since  the  crowdinii'  of  the 
black-eyed  brigade  of  "guinnies,''  as 
they  were  contemptuously  dubbed,  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  into  the  rag- 
ged schools  and  the  kindergartens,  was 
watched  with  regret  and  alarm  by  the 
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teachers,  as  by  many  others  who  had 
no  better  cause.  The  event  proved 
that  the  children  were  the  real  teachers. 
They  had  a  more  valuable  lesson  to  im- 
part than  they  came  to  learn,  and  it  has 
been  a  salutary  one,  To-da}^  they  are 
gladly  w^elcomed.  Their  sunny  temper, 
which  no  hovel  is  dreary  enough,  no 


but  widens  the  sphere  of  these  chief 
promoters  of  education  in  the  slums. 
"By  'm  by,"  said  poor  crippled  Pietro 
to  me,  with  a  sober  look,  as  he  labored 
away  on  his  writing  lesson,  holding 
down  the  paper  with  his  maimed  hand, 
"  I  learn  t'  make  an  Englis'  letter ; 
maybe  my  fader  he  learn  too."     I  had 
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Pietro  Learning  to   Make  an   Englis'   Letter. 


hardship  has  i:)ower  to  cloud,  has  made 
them  universal  favorites,  and  the  dis- 
covery has  been  made  by  their  teachers 
that  as  the  crowds  i:)ressed  harder  tlieir 
school-rooms  have  marvellously  exj^and- 
ed,  until  they  embrace  witliin  their 
walls  an  unsuspected  multitude,  even 
many  a  slum  tenement  itself,  cellar, 
"stoop,"  attic,  and  all.  Every  lesson 
of  cleanliness,  of  order,  and  of  English 
taught  at  the  school  is  reflected  into 
some  wretched  home,  and  rehearsed 
there  as  far  as  the  limited  opportuni- 
ties will  allow.  No  demonstration  with 
soap  and  water  uj^on  a  dirty  little  face 


my  doul)ts  of  the  father.  He  sat 
watching  Pietro  with  a  pride  in  the 
achievement  that  was  clearly  j^i'opor- 
tionate  to  the  struggle  it  cost,  and  mir- 
rored in  his  own  face  every  grimace 
and  contortion  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion caused  the  boy.  "  Si !  si !  "  he 
nodded  eagerly  ;  "  Pietro  he  good  a 
boy  ;  make  Englis',  Englis' !  "  and  he 
made  a  flourish  with  his  clay-pipe,  as  if 
he  too  were  making  the  English  letter 
that  was  the  object  of  tlieir  common 
veneration. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  much  his  growing 
and  well-founded  distrust  of  the  mid- 
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die-man,  whose  unresisting  victim  he 
has  heretofore  been,  and  his  need  of 
some  other  link  to  connect  him  \Yith 
the  English  -  sj^eaking  world  that  sur- 
rounds him,  as  any  personal  interest  in 
book-learning,  that  impels  the  illiterate 
Italian  to  bring  his  boy  to  school  early 
and  see  that  he  attends  it.  AYliateyer 
his  motive,  the  effect  is  to  demonstrate 
in  a  striking  way  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation that  real  reform  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  must  begin  with  the 
children.  In  his  case,  at  all  events,  the 
seed  thus  sown  bears  some  fruit  in  the 
present  as  well  as  in  the  coming  gener- 
ation of  toilers.  The  little  ones,  with 
their  new  standards  and  new  aml)itions, 
become  in  a  very  real  sense  mission- 
aries of  the  slums,  whose  work  of  re- 
generation begins  with  their  parents. 
The}'  are  continually  fetched  away  from 
school  by  the  mother  or  father  to  act 
as  interpreters  or  go-betweens  in  all  the 


The  Backstairs  to  Learning. 
(Entrance  to  a  Talmud  School  in  Hester  Street.) 

affairs  of  daily  life,  to  be  conscientiously 
returned  within  the  hour  stipulated  by 


the  teacher  who  offers  no  objection  to 
this  sort  of  interruption,  knowing  it 
to  be  the  best  condition  of  her  own 
success.  One  cannot  help  the  hope 
that  the  position  of  trust  in  which  the 
children  are  thus  placed  may,  in  some 
measure,  help  to  mitigate  their  home- 
hardships.  From  their  birth  they  have 
little  else,  though  Italian  parents  are 
rarely  cruel  in  the  sense  of  abusing 
their  offspring.  It  is  the  home  itself 
that  constitutes  their  chief  hardship. 
Theirs  are  the  poorest  tenements,  the 
filthiest  hovels  in  the  city.  It  is  only 
when  his  years  offer  the  boy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  to  the  street,  that  a  ray 
of  sunlight  falls  into  his  life  ;  in  his 
back-yard  or  in  his  alley  it  seldom  finds 
him  out.  Thenceforward  most  of  his 
time  is  spent  there,  until  the  school 
claims  him.  Since  the  sewing-machine 
found  its  way,  with  the  sweater's  mort- 
gage, into  the  Italian  slums  also,  his 
sweet-faced  sister  has  been  robbed  to 
a  large  extent  of  even  the  freedom  of 
the  dump,  where  she  used  to  pick  cin- 
ders for  her  mother's  kitchen  fire, 
and  she  has  taken  her  place  among  the 
w^age-earners  when  not  on  the  school- 
bench.  Sickness,  unless  it  be  mortal, 
is  no  excuse  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
tenement.  When,  recently,  one  little 
Italian  girl,  hardly  yet  in  her  teens, 
stayed  away  from  her  class  in  the  Mott 
Street  Industrial  School  so  long  that 
her  teacher  went  to  her  home  to  look 
her  up,  she  found  the  child  in  a  high 
fever,  in  bed,  sewing  on  coats  with 
swollen  eyes,  though  barely  able  to  sit 
up. 

But  neither  poverty  nor  abuse  have 
power  to  discourage  the  child  of  Italy  ; 
for  though  he  l)e  born  to  the  succession 
of  the  White  House,  if  fate  and  the 
genius  of  politics  so  will  it,  he  is  in 
looks,  in  temper,  and  in  speech,  when 
among  his  own,  as  much  an  Italian  as  his 
father,  who  could  not  even  hold  real 
estate  if  there  were  any  chance  of  his 
getting  an}^  His  nickname  he  pockets 
with  a  grin  that  has  in  it  no  thought  of 
the  dagger  and  the  revenge  that  come 
to  solace  his  after-years.  Only  the  pros- 
pect of  immediate  punishment  eclipses 
his  spirits  for  the  moment.  While  the 
teacher  of  the  sick  little  girl  was  tell- 
ing me  her  pitiful  story  in  the  school,  a 
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characteristic  group  appeared  on  the 
stairway.  Three  little  Italian  cul2)rits 
in  the   grasp    of   Nellie,    the    tall    and 


ment  that  was  most  ludicrous.  He  only 
knew  that  he  liad  received  a  kick  on  the 
hack  and  had  struck  out  in  self-defence. 


,.L*i«r*ri.  •    -^. 
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A   Synagogue  School   in  a  Hester  Street  Tenement. 


slender  Irish  girl  who  was  the  mentor 
of  her  class  for  the  day.  They  had  been 
arrested  "fur  fightin',''  she  briefly  ex- 
plained as  she  dragged  them  by  the 
collar  toward  the  principal,  who  just  then 
came  out  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
rumpus,  and  thrust  them  forward  to 
receive  sentence.  The  three,  none  of 
w^iom  was  over  eight  j-ears  old,  evidently 
felt  that  they  were  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  from  whom  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected,  and  made  no  appeal  for  any. 
One  scowled  defiance.  He  was  evidently 
the  injured  party. 

"He  hit-a  me  a  clip  on  de  jaw,"  he 
said  in  his  defence,  in  the  dialect  of 
Mott  Street,  with  a  slight  touch  of  "  the 
Bend."  The  aggressor,  a  heavv-browed 
little  ruffian,  hung  back  with  a  dreary 
howl,  knuckling  his  eyes  with  a  pair  of 
fists  that  were  nearly  black.  The  third 
and  youngest  was  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 


when  he  was  seized  and  dragged  away 
a  prisoner.  He  was  so  dirty — school  had 
only  just  begun  and  there  had  been  no 
time  for  the  regular  inspection — that 
he  Avas  sentenced  on  the  spot  to  be 
taken  down  and  washed,  Avhile  the  other 
two  were  led  away  to  the  i^rincipal's 
desk.     All  three  went  out  howling. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  little  life-stories  of 
poor  Italian  children  I  have  come  across 
in  the  course  of  years  —  and  they  are 
many  and  sad,  most  of  them  —  none 
comes  nearer  to  the  hard  everv-day  fact 
of  tliose  dreary  tenements  than  tliat  of 
my  little  friend  Pietro  of  whom  I  spoke, 
exceptional  as  was  his  own  hea^w  mis- 
fortune and  its  eft'ect  u]^on  the  boy.  I 
met  him  first  in  the  Mulberry  Street 
police  station,  where  he  was  interpret- 
ing the  defence  in  a  shooting  case,  hav- 
ing come  in  with  the  crowd  from  Jersey 
Street,  where  the  thing  had   happened 
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at  liis  own  door.  With  liis  rags,  liis 
dirty  bare  feet,  and  his  shock  of  tousled 
hair,  he  seemed  to  fit  in  so  entirely  there 
of  all  2)laces,  and  took  so  naturally  to 
the  ways  of  the  j)olice  station,  that  he 


year  before,  upon  his  mastering  the 
alphabet,  his  education  was  considered 
to  have  sufficiently  advanced  to  w^arrant 
his  graduating  into  the  ranks  of  the 
family  wage-earners,  that  w^ere  sadly  in 


Night  School  in  the  Seventh  Avenue  Boys'  Lodging  House. 
(Edward,  the  little  pedler,   caught  napping.) 


might  have  escaped  my  notice  altoge- 
ther but  for  his  maimed  hand  and  his 
oddly  grave,  yet  eager  face,  which  no 
smile  ever  crossed  despite  his  thirteen 
years.  Of  both,  his  story,  when  I  after- 
ward came  to  know  it,  gave  me  full  ex- 
planation. He  was  the  oldest  son  of  a 
laliorer,  not  "borned  here"  as  the  rest 
of  his  sisters  and  l)rothers.  There  were 
four  of  them,  six  in  the  family  l)esides 
himself,  as  he  put  it :  "2  sisters,  2 
broders,  1  fader,  1  mother,"  subsisting 
on  an  unsteady  maximum  income  of 
$9  a  week,  the  rent  taking  always  the 
earnings  of  one  week  in  four.  The  home 
thus  dearly  paid  for  was  a  wretched 
room  with  a  dark  alcove  for  a  bed- 
chamber, in  one  of  the  vile  old  bar- 
racks that  still  preserve  to  Jersey  Street 
the  memory  of  its  former  bad  emin- 
ence as  among  the  worst  of  the  city's 
slums.  Pietro  had  gone  to  the  Sisters' 
school,  blacking  l)oots  in  a  haphazard 
sort  of  way  in  his  off-hours,  until  the 


need  of  recruiting.  A  steady  jol)  of 
"  sliinin' "  was  found  for  him  in  an 
Eighth  Ward  saloon,  and  that  afternoon, 
just  before  Christmas,  he  came  home 
from  school  and,  putting  his  books 
away  on  the  shelf  for  the  next  in  or- 
der to  use,  ran  across  Broadway  full  of 
joyous  anticipation  of  his  new  dignity 
in  an  independent  jol).  He  did  not  see 
the  street-car  until  it  w^as  fairly  upon 
him,  and  then  it  was  too  late.  They 
thought  he  was  killed,  but  he  was  only 
crippled  for  life.  When,  after  many 
months,  he  came  out  of  the  hosj^ital, 
where  the  company  had  paid  his  l)oard 
and  posed  as  doing  a  generous  thing, 
his  bright  smile  was  gone  ;  his  shining 
was  at  an  end,  and  with  it  his  career  as 
it  had  been  marked  out  for  him.  He 
must  needs  take  up  something  new, 
and  he  was  bending  all  his  energies, 
when  I  met  him,  toward  learning  to 
make  the  "  Englis'  letter  "  with  a  degree 
of   proficiency  that  would  justify  the 
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hope  of  his  doing  something  somewhere 
at  some  time  to  make  up  for  what  he 
had  lost.  It  was  a  far-off  possibility- 
yet.  With  the  same  end  in  view,  prob- 
ably, he  was  taking  nightly  writing-les- 
sons in  his  mother-tongue  from  one  of 
the  perambulating  schoolmasters  who 
circulate  in  the  Italian  colony  peddling 
education  cheap  in  lots  to  suit.  In  his 
sober,  submissive  way  he  was  content 
with  the  prospect.  It  had  its  compen- 
sations. The  boys  who  used  to  worry 
him  now  let  him  alone.  "When  they 
see  this,"  he  said,  holding  up  his  scarred 
and  misshapen  arm,  "  they  don't  strike 
me  no  more."  Then  there  was  his  four- 
teen months'  old  baby  brother,  who  was 
beginning  to  walk,  and  could  almost 
"  make  a  letter."  Pietro  was  much  con- 
cerned about  his  education,  anxious 
evidently  that  he  should  one  day  take 
his  place.  "  I  take  him  to  school  some- 
time," he  said,  piloting  him  across  the 
floor  and  talking  softly  to  the  child  in 
his  own  melodious  Italian.  I  watched 
his  grave,  unchanging  face. 

"  Pietro,"  I  said,  with  a  sudden  yearn- 
ing to  know,  "  did  you  ever  laugh  ?  " 

The  boy  glanced  from  the  baby  to 
me  with  a  wistful  look. 

"I  did  wonst,"  he  said  quietly,  and 
went  on  his  way.  And  I  would  gladly 
have  forgotten  that  I  ever  asked  the 
question,  even  as  Pietro  had  forgotten 
his  laugh. 

I  said  that  the  Italians  do  not  often 
abuse  their  children  downright  ;  but 
poverty  and  ignorance  are  fearful  allies 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  against  de- 
fenceless childhood,  even  without  the 
child-beating  fiend.  Two  cases  which  I 
encountered  in  the  East  Side  tenements 
this  past  summer  show  how  the  com- 
bination works  at  its  worst.  Without 
a  doubt  they  are  typical  of  very  many, 
though  I  hope  that  few  come  quite  up 
to  their  standard.  The  one  was  the 
case  of  little  Carmen,  who  at  this  writ- 
ing lies  between  life  and  death  in  the 
New  York  Hospital,  the  special  care  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cru- 
elty to  Children.  One  of  the  summer 
corps  doctors  found  her  in  a  Mott  Street 
tenement,  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
Health  Department's  office,  suffering 
from  a  wasting  disease  that  could  only 
be  combated  by  the  most  careful  nurs- 
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ing.  He  put  her  case  into  the  hands 
of  the  King's  Daughters  Committee 
that  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  doc- 
tors, and  it  was  then  that  I  saw  her. 
She  lay  in  a  little  back-room,  up  two 
flights,  and  giving  upon  a  narrow  yard 
where  it  was  always  twilight.  The 
room  was  filthy  and  close,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  furniture,  with  the  exception 
of  a  rickety  stool,  a  slop-pail,  and  a 
rusty  old  stove,  one  end  of  which  was 
propped  up  with  bricks.  Carmen's  bed 
was  a  board  laid  across  the  top  of  a 
barrel  and  a  trunk  set  on  end.  I  could 
not  describe,  if  I  would,  the  condition 
of  the  child  when  she  was  raised  from 
the  mess  of  straw  and  rags  in  which 
she  lay.  The  sight  unnerved  even  the 
nurse,  who  had  seen  little  else  than 
such  scenes  all  summer.  Loathsome 
bedsores  had  attacked  the  wasted  little 
body,  and  in  truth  Carmen  was  more 
dead  than  alive.  But  when,  shocked 
and  disgusted,  we  made  preparations 
for  her  removal  with  all  speed  to  the 
hospital,  the  parents  objected  and  re- 
fused to  let  us  take  her  away.  They 
had  to  be  taken  into  court  and  forced 
to  surrender  the  child  under  warrant 
of  law,  though  it  was  clearly  the  little 
sufferer's  only  chance  for  life,  and  only 
the  slenderest  of  chances  at  that. 

Carmen  was  the  victim  of  the  stub- 
born ignorance  that  dreads  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor  above  the  discomfort  of 
the  dirt  and  darkness  and  suffering  that 
are  its  every-day  attendants.  Her  par- 
ents were  no  worse  than  the  Monroe 
Street  mother  who  refused  to  let  the 
health  officer  vaccinate  her  baby,  be- 
cause her  crippled  boy,  with  one  leg 
an  inch  shorter  than  the  other,  had 
"  caught  it " — the  leg,  that  is  to  say — 
from  his  vaccination.  She  knew  it  was 
so,  and  with  ignorance  of  that  stamp 
there  is  no  other  argument  than  force. 
But  another  element  entered  into  the 
case  of  a  sick  Essex  Street  baby.  The 
tenement  would  not  let  it  recover  from 
a  bad  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
parents  would  not  let  it  be  taken  to 
the  country  or  to  the  sea-shore,  despite 
all  efforts  and  entreaties.  "\iMien  their 
motive  came  out  at  last,  it  proved  to  be 
a  mercenary  one.  They  were  behind 
with  the  rent,  and  as  long  as  they  had 
a  sick  child  in  the  house  the  landlord 
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could  not  put  them  out.  Sick,  the 
baby  was  to  them  a  source  of  income, 
at  all  events  a  bar  to  expense,  and  in 
that  way  so  much  capital.  Well,  or 
away,  it  would  put  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rent-collector  at  once.  So  they 
chose  to  let  it  suffer.  The  parents 
were  Jews,  a  fact  that  emphasizes  the 
share  borne  by  desperate  poverty  in 
the  transaction,  for  the  family  tie  is 
notoriously  strong  among  their  people. 

How  strong  is  this  attachment  to 
home  and  kindred  that  makes  the  Jew 
cling  to  the  humblest  hearth  and  gath- 
er his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren about  it,  though  grinding  pov- 
erty leave  them  only  a  bare  crust  to 
share,  I  saw  in  the  case  of  little  Jette 
Brodsky,  who  strayed  away  from  her 
own  door,  looking  for  her  papa.  They 
were  strangers,  and  ignorant  and  poor, 
so  that  weeks  went  by  before  they 
could  make  their  loss  known  and  get  a 
hearing,  and  meanwhile  Jette,  who  had 
been  picked  up  and  taken  to  Police 
Headquarters,  had  been  hidden  away  in 
an  asylum,  given  another  name  when 
nobody  came  to  claim  her,  and  had 
been  quite  forgotten.  But  in  the  two 
years  that  passed  before  she  was  found 
at  last,  her  empty  chair  stood  ever  by 
her  father's  at  the  family  board,  and  no 
Sabbath  eve  but  heard  his  prayer  for 
the  restoration  of  their  lost  one.  The 
tenement  that  has  power  to  turn  pur- 
est gold  to  dross  digs  a  pit  for  the  Jew 
through  this,  his  strongest  virtue.  In 
its  atmosphere  it  becomes  his  curse 
by  helping  to  crowd  his  lodgings  to 
the  point  of  official  intervention.  Then 
follow  orders  to  "  reduce  "  the  number 
of  tenants,  that  mean  increased  rent 
which  the  family  cannot  pay,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  home.  An  appeal 
to  avert  such  a  calamity  came  to  the 
Board  of  Health  recently  from  one  of 
the  refugee  tenements.  The  tenant  was 
a  man  with  a  houseful  of  children,  too 
full  for  the  official  scale  as  applied  to 
the  flat,  and  his  plea  was  backed  by 
the  influence  of  his  only  friend  in  need 
—  the  family  undertaker.  There  was 
something  so  cruelly  suggestive  in  the 
idea  that  the  laugh  it  raised  died  with- 
out an  echo. 

When  it  comes  to  the  child  popula- 
tion of  the  poor  Jewish  tenements,  we 


have  at  last  something  definite  to  reckon 
with.  We  know  from  the  police  cen- 
sus that  there  were,  in  1890,  160,708 
children  under  five  years  in  all  the  tene- 
ments of  the  city,  which  is  not  saying 
that  there  were  so  many  poor  children 
by  a  good  many  thousand.  But  how 
many  of  them  were  Italians,  how  many 
Bohemians,  how  many  of  Irish  or  Ger- 
man descent,  we  are  yet  left  to  guess. 
It  is  different  with  these.  A  census, 
that  was  taken  for  a  special  purpose,  of 
the  Jews  in  the  East  Side  sweaters'  dis- 
trict, a  year  ago  last  August,  gave  a 
total  of  23,405  children  under  six  years, 
and  21,285  between  six  and  fourteen,  in 
a  population  of  something  over  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  that  inhabited 
forty -five  streets  in  the  Seventh,  Tenth, 
and  Thirteenth  Wards.  All  of  these 
were  foreigners,  most  of  them  Bussian, 
Polish,  and  Boumanian  Jews,  and  they 
are  by  all  odds  the  hardest-worked  and, 
barring  the  Bohemians,  as  a  class,  the 
poorest  of  our  people.  According  to 
the  record,  scarce  one-third  of  the  heads 
of  families  had  become  naturalized  citi- 
zens, though  the  average  of  their  stay 
in  the  United  States  was  between  nine 
and  ten  years.  The  very  language  of  our 
country  was  to  them  a  strange  tongue, 
understood  and  spoken  by  only  15,837 
of  the  fifty  thousand  and  odd  adults 
enumerated.  Seven  thousand  of  the 
rest  spoke  only  German,  five  thousand 
Bussian,  and  over  twenty-one  thousand 
could  only  make  themselves  understood 
to  each  other,  never  to  the  world  around 
them,  in  the  strange  jargon  that  passes 
for  Hebrew  on  the  East  Side,  but  is 
really  a  mixture  of  a  dozen  known  dia- 
lects and  tongues,  and  of  some  that 
were  never  known  or  heard  anywhere 
else.  In  the  census  it  is  down  as  just 
what  it  is — jargon,  and  nothing  else. 

Here,  then,  are  conditions  as  unfav- 
orable to  the  satisfactory,  even  safe, 
development  of  child  life  in  the  chief 
American  city,  as  could  well  be  imag- 
ined, more  unfavorable  even  than  with 
the  Bohemians,  who  have  at  least  their 
faith  in  common  with  us,  if  safety  lies 
in  the  merging  through  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  the  discordant  elements  into 
a  common  harmony.  A  community  set 
apart,  set  sharply  against  the  rest  in 
every   clashing  interest,  social  and  in- 
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dustrial ;  foreign  in  language,  in  faith, 
and  in  tradition  ;  repaying  dislike  with 
distrust ;  expanding  under  the  new 
relief  from  oppression  in  the  unpopu- 
lar qualities  of  greed  and  contentious- 
ness fostered  by  ages  of  tyranny  un- 
resistingly borne.  But  what  says  the 
record  of  this  ?  That  of  the  sixty 
thousand  children,  including  the  fif- 
teen thousand  young  men  and  women 
over  fourteen  who  earn  a  large  share  of 
the  money  that  pays  for  rent  and  food, 
and  the  twenty-three  thousand  toddlers 
under  six  years,  fully  one-third  go  to 
school.  Deducting  the  two  extremes, 
little  more  than  a  thousand  children  of 
between  six  and  fourteen  years,  that  is, 
of  school  age,  were  put  down  as  receiv- 
ing no  instruction  at  the  time  the  cen- 
sus was  taken  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
this  condition  was  permanent  in  the  case 
of  the  greater  number  of  these.  The 
poorest  Hebrew  knows — the  poorer  he 
is,  the  better  he  knows  it — that  knowl- 
edge is  power,  and  power  as  the  means 
of  getting  on  in  the  world  that  has 
spurned  him  so  long,  is  what  his  soul 
yearns  for.  He  lets  no  opportunity  slip 
to  obtain  it.  Day-  and  night-schools 
are  crowded  by  his  children,  who  learn 
rapidly  and  with  ease.  Every  syna- 
gogue, every  second  rear  tenement  or 
dark  back-yard,  has  its  school  and  its 
school-master,  with  his  scourge  to  inter- 
cept those  who  might  otherwise  escape. 
In  the  census  there  are  put  down  251 
Jewish  teachers  as  living  in  these  tene- 
ments, nearly  all  of  whom  probably  con- 
duct such  schools,  so  that,  as  the  chil- 
dren form  always  more  than  one  half  * 
of  the  population  in  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter, the  evidence  is,  after  all,  that  even 
here,  with  the  tremendous  inpour  of  a 
destitute,  ignorant  people,  the  cause  of 
progress  along  the  safe  line  is  holding 
its  own. 

It  is  true  that  these  tenement  schools 
which  absorb  several  thousand  children 
are  not  what  they  might  be  from  a  san- 
itary point  of  view.  It  is  also  true  that 
heretofore  they  have  mainly  been  de- 
voted to  teaching  East  -  Side  Hebrew 
and  the  Talmud.  But  to  the  one  evil  the 
health  authorities  have  recently  been 
aroused ;  of  the  other,  the  wise  and 
patriotic  men  who  are   managing  the 

•  Fifty-four  per  cent,  in  the  census. 


Baron  de  Hirsch  charity  are  making  a 
useful  handle  by  gathering  the  teach- 
ers in  and  setting  them  to  learn  Eng- 
lish. Their  new  knowledge  -uill  soon 
be  reflected  in  their  teaching,  and  the 
Hebrew  schools  become  primary  classes 
in  the  system  of  puVjlic  education.  The 
school  in  a  Hester-Street  tenement  that 
is  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  its  kind — by  no  means  one  of 
the  worst — and  so  is  the  back-yard  be- 
hind it,  that  serves  as  the  children's 
play-ground,  with  its  dirty  mud-pud- 
dles, its  slop-barrels  and  broken  flags, 
and  its  foul  tenement-house  surround- 
ings. Both  fall  in  well  with  the  home 
lives  and  environment  of  the  unhappy 
little  wretches  whose  daily  horizon  they 
limit.  Missionaries  though  they  truly 
be,  like  their  Italian  playmates,  in  a 
good  cause,  they  have  not  even  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  it.  Born  to  toil 
and  trouble,  they  claim  their  heritage 
early  and  part  with  it  late.  What  time 
they  do  not  spend  on  the  school-bench 
is  soon  put  to  use  in  the  home  work- 
shop. When,  in  the  midnight  hour, 
the  noise  of  the  sewing-machine  was 
stilled  at  last,  I  have  gone  the  rounds 
with  the  sanitary  police  and  counted 
often  four,  five,  and  even  six  of  the 
little  ones  in  a  single  bed,  sometimes  a 
shake-down  on  the  hard  floor,  often  a 
pile  of  half-finished  clothing  brought 
home  from  the  sweater,  in  the  stuffy- 
rooms  of  their  tenements.  In  one  I 
visited  very  lately,  the  only  bed  was 
occupied  by  the  entire  family,  lying 
lengthwise  and  crosswise,  literally  in 
layers,  three  children  at  the  feet,  all 
except  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve,  for  whom 
there  was  no  room.  He  slept  with  his 
clothes  on  to  keep  him  warm,  in  a  pile 
of  rags  just  inside  the  door.  It  seemed 
to  me  impossible  that  families  of  chil- 
dren could  be  raised  at  all  in  such  dens 
as  I  had  my  daily  and  nightly  walks 
in.  And  yet  the  vital  statistics  and  all 
close  observation  agree  in  allotting  to 
these  Jews  even  an  unusual  degree  of 
good  health.  Their  freedom  from  en- 
feebling vices,  and  the  marvellous  vital- 
ity of  the  race  must  account  for  this. 
Their  homes,  or  their  food,  which  is 
frequently  of  the  worst  because  cheap- 
est, assuredly  do  not. 

I  spoke  of  the  labor  done  in  tene- 
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ment  homes.  Like  nearly  every  other 
question  that  has  a  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  of  the  wage- 
earners,  this  one  of  the  child  home- 
workers  has  recently  been  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  first  official  contribution 
to  it  was  a  surprise,  and  not  least  to 
the  health  officers  who  furnished  it. 
According  to  the  tenement-house  cen- 
sus, in  the  entire  mass  of  nearly  a  mill- 
ion and  a  quarter  of  tenants,  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  found  at  work 
in  living-rooms  by  the  Sanitary  Police. 
To  anyone  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary aspect  of  tenement  life  the  state- 
ment seemed  preposterous,  and  there 
are  some  valid  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  policemen  missed  rather  more 
than  they  found.  They  were  seeking 
that  which,  when  found,  would  furnish 
proof  of  law-breaking  against  the  par- 
ent or  employer,  a  fact  of  which  these 
were  fully  aware.  Hence  their  coming, 
uniformed  and  in  search  of  children, 
into  a  tenement  where  such  were  at 
work,  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  those 
a  holiday  who  were  not  big  enough 
to  be  palmed  off  as  fifteen  at  least. 
Nevertheless,  I  suspect  the  policemen 
were  much  nearer  right  than  may  be 
readily  believed.  Their  census  took  no 
account  of  the  tenement  factory  in  the 
back-yard,  but  only  of  the  living-rooms, 
and  it  was  made  chiefly  during  school 
hours.  Most  of  the  little  slaves,  as  of 
those  older  in  years,  were  found  in 
the  East-Side  tenements  just  spoken  of, 
where  the  work  often  only  fairly  begins 
after  the  factory  has  shut  down  for  the 
day  and  the  stores  have  released  their 
army  of  child-laborers.  Had  the  police- 
men gone  their  rounds  after  dark,  they 
would  have  found  a  different  state  of 
affairs.  The  record  of  school-attend- 
ance in  the  district  shows  that  forty- 
seven  attended  day-school  for  every  one 
who  went  to  night-school. 

The  same  holds  good  with  the  Bohe- 
mians, who  are,  if  anything,  more  des- 
perately poor  than  the  Kussian  Jews, 
and  have  proportionally  greater  need 
of  their  children's  labor  to  help  eke  out 
the  family  income.  The  testimony  of 
the  principal  of  the  Industrial  School  in 
East  Seventy-third  Street,  for  instance, 
where  there  are  some   three   hundred 


and  odd  Bohemian  children  in  daily  at- 
tendance, is  to  the  effect  that  the  moth- 
ers "  do  not  want  them  to  stay  a  min- 
ute after  three  o'clock,"  and  if  they  do, 
very  soon  come  to  claim  them,  so  that 
they  may  take  up  their  places  at  the 
bench,  rolling  cigars  or  stripping  to- 
bacco leaves  for  the  father,  while  the 
evening  meal  is  being  got  ready.  The 
Bohemian  has  his  own  cause  for  the  re- 
serve that  keeps  him  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land  after  living  half  his  life 
among  us  ;  his  reception  has  not  been 
altogether  hospitable,  and  it  is  not  only 
his  hard  language  and  his  sullen  moods 
that  are  to  blame.  Yet,  even  he  will 
"drive  his  children  to  school  with 
sticks,"  and  the  teacher  has  only  to 
threaten  the  intractable  ones  with  be- 
ing sent  home  to  bring  them  'round. 
And  yet,  it  is  not  that  they  are  often 
cruelly  treated  there.  The  Bohemian 
simply  proposes  that  his  child  shall 
enjoy  the  advantages  that  are  denied 
him — denied  partly  perhaps  because  of 
his  refusal  to  accept  them,  but  still 
from  his  point  of  view  denied.  And  he 
takes  a  short  cut  to  that  goal  by  send- 
ing the  child  to  school.  The  result  is 
that  the  old  Bohemian  disappears  in 
the  first  generation  born  upon  our  soil. 
His  temper  remains  to  some  extent,  it 
is  true.  He  still  has  his  surly  streaks, 
refuses  to  sing  or  recite  in  school  when 
the  teacher  or  something  else  does  not 
suit  him,  and  can  never  be  driven 
where  yet  he  is  easily  led  ;  but  as  he 
graduates  into  the  public  school  and  is 
thrown  there  into  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren of  more  light-hearted  nationalities, 
he  grows  into  that  which  his  father 
would  have  long  since  become,  had  he 
not  got  a  wrong  start,  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can, proud  of  his  country,  and  a  useful 
citizen. 

But  when  the  State  has  done  its  best 
by  keeping  the  child  at  school,  at  least 
a  part  of  the  day — and  it  has  not  done 
that  until  New  York  has  been  provided 
with  a  Truant  Home  to  give  effect  to 
its  present  laws — the  real  kernel  of  this 
question  of  child  labor  remains  un- 
touched yet.  The  trouble  is  not  so 
much  that  the  children  have  to  work 
early  as  with  the  sort  of  work  they  have 
to  do.  It  is,  all  of  it,  of  a  kind  that 
leaves  them,   grown   to  manhood   and 
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womanhood,  just  where  it  found  them, 
knowing-  no  more  and  therc^fore  h^ss 
than  when  they  began,  and  with  the 
years  that  shouhl  have  prepared  them 
for  hfe's  work  gone  in  liopeh'ss  and 
profitless  drudgery.  How  hirge  a  share 
of  the  responsibiHtv  for  this  faihire  is 
borne  by  the  senseless  and  wicked  ty- 
ranny of  so-called  organized  labor  in 
d(Miying  to  our  own  children  a  fair 
chance  to  learn  honest  trades,  while 
letting  in  foreign  workmen  in  shoals  to 
crowd  our  market,  a  policy  that  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  losing  to  labor  all  the  respect 
Vol.  XI.— 58 


due  it  from  our  growing  youth,  I  shall 
not  here  discuss.  The  general  result 
was  well  put  l)y  a  tireless  worker  in 
the  cause  of  inq^roving  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  who  said  to  me  :  "  They  are 
down  on  the  scrub-leyel ;  there  you  lind 
them  and  have  to  put  them  to  such  use 
as  you  can.  They  dont  know  anything 
else,  and  that  is  what  makes  it  so  hard 
to  find  work  f(n'  them.  Even  when  they 
go  into  a  shop  to  sew,  they  come  out 
mere  machines,  able  to  do  only  one 
thing,  which  is  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
tliev  do  not  grasp.     And  thus,  without 
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tlie  slightest  training  for  the  responsi-  with  a  whole  summer  in  Poverty  Gap. 
bilities  of  life,  they  marry  and  transmit  Suggestive  location  !  The  man'  found 
their  incapacity  to  another  generation    his  natural  level  on  tlie  Island,  where 


Present  Tenants  of  John   Ericsson's  Old   House,    now  the   Beach   Street  Industrial   School. 


that  is  so  much  worse  off  to  start  with." 
She  spoke  of  the  girls,  but  what  she 
said  fitted  the  l)oys  just  as  well.  The 
incapacity  of  the  mother  is  no  greater 
than  the  ignorance  of  the  father  in  the 
mass  of  such  unions.  Ignorance  and 
poverty  are  the  natural  heritage  of  the 
children. 

I    have    in  mind  a  typical  family  of 
that  sort  which  our  committee  wrestled 


we  sent  him  first  thing.  The  woman 
was  decent  and  willing  to  work,  and 
the  girls  young  enough  to  train.  But 
Mrs.  Murphy  did  not  get  on.  "  She 
can't  even  hold  a  flat-iron  in  her  hand," 
reported  her  first  employer,  indignantly. 
The  children  were  sent  to  good  places 
in  the  country,  and  repaid  the  kindness 
shown  them  l)y  stealing,  and  lying  to 
cover  up  their  thfifts.     They  were  not 
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depraved,  tliey  were  simply  exhibiting 
the  fruit  of  the  only  ti-jiinin*>-  they  had 
ever  received — that  of  the  street.  It 
was  like  undertaking  a  job  of  original 
creation  to  try  to  make  anything  de- 
cent or  useful  out  of  them. 

Another  case  that  exhibits  the  shoal 
that  lies  always  close  to  the  track  of  ig- 
norant poverty,  is  even  now  running 
in  my  mind,  vainly  demanding  a  prac- 
tical solution.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
inherited  it  from  professional  philan- 
throj^ists,  who  have  struggled  with  it 
for  more  than  half  a  dozen  years  with- 
out finding  the  way  out  they  sought. 
There  were  five  children  when  they  be- 
gan, dejoending  on  a  mother  who  had 
about  given  uj)  the  struggle  as  useless. 
The  father  was  a  loafer.  When  we  took 
them  the  children  numbered  ten,  and 
the  struggle  was  long  since  over.  The 
family  bore  the  pauper  stamp,  and  the 
mother's  tears,  by  a  transition  imper- 


ceptible jn-obably  to  herself,  had  be- 
come its  stcK'k  in  trade.  Two  of  the 
children  were  working,  earning  all  the 
money  that  came  in  ;  those  that  were 
not  lay  about  in  the  room,  watching  the 
charity  visitcn*  in  a  way  and  with  an  in- 
tentness  that  betrayed  their  interest  in 
the  mother's  apj^eal.  It  required  Aery 
little  experience  to  make  the  predic- 
tion that  shortly  ten  pauper  families 
would  carry  on  the  campaign  of  the 
one  against  society,  if  those  children 
lived  to  grow  up.  And  they  Avere  not 
to  blame,  of  course.  I  scarcely  know 
which  was  most  to  be  condemned  — 
when  we  tried  to  break  the  family  up  by 
throwing  it  on  the  street  as  a  necessary 
step  to  getting  possession  of  the  chil- 
dren— the  2)olitician  who  tripped  us  up 
Avith  his  influence  in  the  court,  or  the 
landlord  aaIio  had  all  those  years  made 
the  230A^erty  on  the  second  fioor  pan  out 
a  golden  interest.     It  was  the  outrage- 
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ous  rent  for  the  filtliy  den  that  had  been 
the  most  effective  argument  with  sym- 
pathizing visitors. 
Their  pity  had  repre- 
sented to  the  owner, 
as  nearly  as  I  conkl 
make  out,  for  eight 
long  years,  a  caj^ital 
ofS2,600  invested  at 
six  per  cent.,  paya- 
ble monthly.  The 
idea  of  moving  was 
preposterous  ;  for 
what  other  landlord 
would  take  in  a 
homeless  family  with 
ten  children  and  no 
income  ? 

Naturally  the 
teaching  of  these 
children  must  begin 
by  going  l)ackward. 
The  process  may  be 
observed  in  the  in- 
dustrial schools,  of 
which  there  are 
twenty -one  scatter- 
ed through  the  poor  /^ 
tenement  districts,  JJir 
with  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  something 
over  five  thousand 
pupils.  *  A  count 
made  last  Octol:)er 
showed  that  consid- 
erably m  ore  than 
one-third  were  born 
in  twelve  foreign 
countries  where  English  was  not  spo- 
ken, and  that  over  ten  per  cent,  knew  no 
word  of  our  language.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  rest  were  children  of  for- 
eign parents,  mostly  German  and  Irish, 
born  here.  According  to  the  location 
of  the  school  it  is  distinctively  Italian, 
Bohemian,  Hebrew,  or  mixed,  the  Ger- 
man, Irish,  and  colored  children  com- 
ing in  under  this  head  and  mingling 
without  the  least  friction.  Whatever 
its  stamp  of  nationality,  the  curriculum 
is  much  the  same.  The  start,  as  often 
as  is  necessary,  is  made  with  an  object- 
lesson — soap  and  water  being  the  ele- 
ments and  the  child  the  object.    The  al- 
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phabet  comes  second  on  the  list.  Later 
on  follow  lessons  in  sewing,  cooking, 
carpentry  for  the 
boys,  and  like  prac- 
tical "  branches,"  of 
which  the  home  af- 
fords the  child  no 
demonstration.  The 
prizes  for  good  be- 
havior are  shoes  and 
clothing,  the  special 
inducement  a  free 
lunch  in  the  dinner 
hour.  Very  lately  a 
unique  exercise  has 
been  added  to  the 
course  in  these 
schools,  that  lays 
hold  of  the  very  mar- 
row of  the  problem 
with  which  they  deal. 
It  is  called  "saluting 
the  flag,"  and  orig- 
sj^mm,  inated  with  Colonel 

?PBH'  George  T.  Balch,  of 

the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Avho  conceived 
the  idea  of  instill- 
ing patriotism  into 
the  little  future  cit- 
izens of  the  Repub- 
lic in  doses  to  suit 
their  childish  minds. 
To  talk  about  the 
Union,  of  w  h  i  c  h 
most  of  them  had 
l)ut  the  vaguest  no- 
tion, or  of  the  duty 
of  which  they  had  no 
was  nonsense.  In  the 
flag  it  was  all  found  embodied  in  a  cen- 
tral idea  which  they  could  grasp.  In 
the  morning  the  star-sjiangled  banner 
was  brought  into  the  school,  and  the 
children  were  taught  to  salute  it  with 
patriotic  words.  Then  the  l^est  scholar 
of  the  day  before  was  called  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  it  was  given  to  him  or  her 
to  keep  for  the  day.  The  thing  took  at 
once  and  was  a  tremendous  success. 

Then  was  evolved  the  2:)lan  of  let- 
ting the  children  decide  for  themselves 
whether  or  not  they  would  so  salute 
tlie  flag  as  a  voluntary  offering,  while 
incidentally  instructing  them  in  the 
duties  of  the  voter  at  a  time  when  vot- 
ing was  the  one  to2)ic  of  general  inter- 


of  the  citizen, 
notion   at   all, 
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est.  Ballot-hoxes  were  set  up  in  the 
schools  oji  the  day  before  the  last  gen- 
eral election.  The  children  had  been 
furnished  with  ballots  for  and  afi:ainst 
the  Hag-  the  week  Ijefore,  and  told  to 
take  them  home  to  their  parents  and 
talk  it  over  with  them.  On  Monday 
they  cast  their  votes  with  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  regular  election,  and  with 
as  much  of  its  simple  machinery  as 
was  practical )le.  As  was  expected,  only 
very  few  votes  against  the  Hag  were  re- 
corded. One  little  Irishman  in  the 
Mott  Street  school  came  without  his 
ballot.  "  The  old  man  tore  it  up,"  he 
reported.  In  the  East  Seventy-third 
Street  school  five  Bohemians  of  tender 
years  set  themselves  down  as  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  making  Americans  of 
them.  Only  one,  a  little  girl,  gave  her 
reason.  She  brought  her  own  flag  to 
school :  "  I  vote  for  that,"  she  said, 
sturdily,  and  the  teacher  wisely  re- 
corded her  vote  and  let  her  keep  the 
banner. 

I  happened  to  witness  the  election 
in  the  Beach  Street  school,  where  the 
children  are  nearly  all  Italians.  The 
minority  elements  were,  however,  rep- 
resented on  the  board  of  election  in- 
spectors by  a  colored  girl  and  a  little 
Irish  miss,  who  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  abashed  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  nearly  the  only  representatives 
of  their  people  in  the  school.  The  tre- 
mendous show  of  dignity  Avith  which 
they  took  their  seats  at  the  poll  was 
most  impressive.  As  a  lesson  in  prac- 
tical politics,  the  occasion  had  its  own 
humor.  It  was  clear  that  the  negress 
was  most  impressed  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  Irish  girl  with 
its  practical  opportunities.  The  Ital- 
ian's disposition  to  grin  and  frolic, 
even  in  her  new  and  solemn  charac- 
ter, betrayed  the  ease  with  which  she 
would,  were  it  real  politics,  become  the 
game  of  her  Celtic  colleague.  When  it 
was  all  over  they  canvassed  the  vote 
with  all  the  gravity  befitting  the  occa- 
sion, signed  together  a  certificate  stat- 
ing the  result,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  principal  sealed  in  a  manner  to  de- 
feat any  attempt  at  fraud.  Then  the 
school  sang  Santa  Lucia,  a  sweet  Nea- 
politan ballad.  It  was  amusing  to  hear 
the  colored  girl,  and  the  half  -  dozen 
Vol.  XI.— 59 


little  Irish  cliildren,  sing  right  along 
with  the  rest  the  Italian  words  of  which 
they  did  not  understand  one.  They 
had  learned  them  from  hearing  them 
sung  by  the  others,  and  rolled  them 
out  just  as  loudly,  if  not  as  sweetly  as 
they. 

The  first  patriotic  election  in  the 
Fifth  Ward  Industrial  School  was  held 
on  historic  ground.  The  house  it  oc- 
cupies was  John  Ericsson's  until  his 
death,  and  there  he  planned  nearly  all 
his  great  inventions,  among  them  one 
that  helped  save  the  flag  for  which  the 
children  voted  that  day.  The  children 
have  lived  faithfully  up  to  their  pledge. 
Every  morning  sees  the  flag  carried  to 
the  principal's  desk  and  all  the  little 
ones,  rising  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell, 
say  with  one  voice,  "  We  turn  to  our 
flag  as  the  sunflower  turns  to  the  sun ! " 
One  bell,  and  every  brown  right  fist  is 
raised  to  the  brow,  as  in  military  sa- 
lute :  "  We  give  our  heads  !  "  Another 
stroke,  and  the  grimy  little  hands  are 
laid  on  as  many  hearts  :  "  And  our 
hearts ! "    Then  with  a  shout  that  can 

be  heard  around  the  corner  :  *' to 

our  country !  One  country,  one  lan- 
guage, one  flag  !  "  No  one  can  hear  it 
and  doubt  that  the  children  mean  every 
word,  and  aaoII  not  be  apt  to  forget  that 
lesson  soon. 

The  earliest  notion  of  order  and  harm- 
less play  comes  to  the  children  through 
the  kindergartens,  to  which  access  is 
now  made  easier  every  day.  Without 
a  doubt  this  is  the  longest  step  for- 
ward that  has  yet  been  taken  in  the 
race  with  poverty  ;  for  the  kindergar- 
ten, in  gathering  in  the  children  is 
gradually  but  surely  conquering  also 
the  street,  with  its  power  for  mischief. 
Until  it  came,  the  street- was  the  only 
escape  from  the  tenement — a  Hobson's 
choice,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  most  corrupting.  The  opportuni- 
ties rampant  in  the  one  were  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  sure  defilement  of 
the  other.  What  could  be  expected 
of  a  standard  of  decency  like  this  one, 
of  a  houseful  of  tenants  who  assured 

me   that  ]Mrs.  M .  at  that  moment 

under  arrest  for  half  -  clubbing  her 
husband  to  death,  was  "a  very  good, 
a  very  decent  woman  indeed,  and  if 
she  did  get  full,  he  (the  husband)  was 
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not  much."  Or  of  the  rule  of  good  con-  for  mischief  are  greater  than  those  for 
duct  laid  down  by  a  young  girl,  found  harmless  amusement  ;  made  so,  it  has 
beaten  and  senseless  in  the  street  up  sometimes  seemed  to  me,  with  delib- 
in  the  Annexed  District  last  autumn  :  erate  purpose  to  hatch  the  "  tough." 
"  Them  was  two  of  the  fellers  from  Given  idleness  and  the  street,  and  he 
Frog  Hollow,"  she  said,  resentfully,  will  grow  without  other  encouragement 
when  I  asked  who  struck  her ;  "  them  than  an  occasional  "  fanning  "  of  a  po- 
toughs  don't  know  how  to  behave  their-  liceman's  club.  And  the  street  has  to 
selves  when  they  see  a  lady  in  liquor."  do  for  his  playground.  There  is  no 
Her's  was  the  standard  of  the  street,  other.  Central  Park  is  miles  away, 
that  naturally  stamps  what  belongs  The  small  parks  that  were  ordered  for 
to  it,  the  children's  games  with  the  his  benefit  five  years  ago,  exist  yet  only 
rest.  Games  they  always  had.  It  is  on  paper.  Games  like  kite-flying  and 
not  true,  as  someone  has  said,  that  ball-playing,  forbidden  but  not  sup- 
our  poor  children  do  not  know  how  pressed,  as  happily  they  cannot  be,  be- 
to  play.  "  London  Bridge  is  falling  come  from  harmless  play  a  successful 
down "  vdth  as  loud  a  din  in  the  challenge  of  law  and  order  that  points 
streets  of  New  York,  every  day,  as  it  the  way  to  later  and  worse  achieve- 
has  fallen  these  hundred  years  and  ments.  Every  year  the  police  forbid 
more  in  every  British  town,  and  the  the  building  of  election  bonfires,  and 
children  of  the  Bend  march  "  all  threaten  vengeance  upon  those  who 
around  the  mulberry  bush  "  as  glee-  disobey  the  ordinance  ;  and  every  elec- 
fuUy  as  if  there  were  a  green  shrub  tion  night  sees  the  sky  made  lurid  by 
to  be  found  within  a  mile  of  their  them  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
slum.  It  is  the  slum  that  smudges  other,  with  the  police  powerless  to  put 
the  game  too  easily,  and  the  kinder-  them  out.  Year  by  year  the  boys  grow 
garten's  work  comes  in  in  helping  to  bolder  in  their  raids  on  property  when 
wipe  off  the  smut.  So  far  from  New  their  supply  of  firewood  has  given  out, 
Y'ork  children  being  duller  at  their  until  the  destruction  wrought  at  the 
play  than  those  of  other  cities  and  last  election  became  a  matter  of  public 
lands,  I  believe  the  reverse  to  be  true,  scandal.  Stoops,  wagons,  and  in  one 
They  lack  neither  spirit  nor  inven-  place  a  showcase  containing  property 
tiveness.  I  watched  a  crowd  of  them  worth  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  were 
having  a  donkey  party  in  the  street  fed  to  the  flames.  It  has  happened 
one  night,  when  those  parties  were  all  that  an  entire  frame  house  has  been 
the  rage.  The  donkey  hung  in  the  carried  off'  piecemeal  and  burned  up 
window  of  a  notion  store,  and  a  knot  on  election  night.  The  boys,  organ- 
of  tenement-house  children,  with  tails  ized  in  gangs,  with  the  one  condition 
improvised  from  a  newspaper,  and  of  membership  that  all  must  "  give  in 
dragged  in  the  gutter  to  make  them  wood,"  store  up  enormous  piles  of  fuel 
stick,  were  staggering  blindly  across  for  months  before,  and  though  the  po- 
the  sidewalk  trying  to  fix  them  in  lice  find  and  raid  a  good  many  of  them, 
place  on  the  pane.  They  got  a  heap  incidentally  laying  in  supplies  of  kin- 
of  fun  out  of*  the  game,  quite  as  much,  dling  wood  for  the  winter,  the  pile  grows 
it  seemed  to  me,  as  any  crowd  of  chil-  again  in  a  single  night  as  the  neighbor- 
dren  could  have  got  in  a  fine  parlor,  hood  reluctantly  contributes  its  ash- 
until  the  storekeeper  came  out  with  barrels  to  the  cause.  The  germ  of  the 
his  club.  Every  cellar-door  becomes  a  gangs  that  terrorize  whole  sections  of 
toboggan  slide  when  the  children  are  the  city  at  intervals,  and  feed  our  courts 
around,  unless  it  is  hammered  full  of  and  our  jails,  may,  without  much  diffi- 
envious  nails  ;  every  block  a  ball-ground  culty,  be  discovered  in  these  early  and 
when  the  policeman's  back  is  turned,  rather  grotesque  struggles  of  the  boys 
and    every   roof  a  kite-field  ;  for   that  with  the  police. 

innocent  amusement  is  also  forbidden        Even  on  the  national  day  of  freedom 

by  city  ordinance  "  below  Fourteenth  the  boy  is  not  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 

Street."  his  firecracker  without  the  ineffectual 

It  is  rather  that  their  opportunities  threat  of  the  law.     I  am  not  defending 
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the  firecracker,  but  arraigning  the  fail- 
ure of  the  law  to  carry  its  point  and 
maintain  its  dignity.  It  has  robbed 
the  poor  child  of  the  street-band,  one 
of  his  few  harmless  delights,  grudgingly 
restoring  the  hand-organ,  but  not  the 
monkey  that  lent  it  its  charm.  In  the 
band  that,  banished  from  the  street, 
sneaks  into  the  back-yard,  its  instru- 
ments hidden  under  bulging  coats,  the 
boy  hails  no  longer  an  innocent  pur- 
veyor of  amusement,  but  an  ally  in  the 
fight  with  the  common  enemy,  the  po- 
liceman. In  the  Thanksgiving-Day  and 
New -Year  parades,  which  he  formally 
permits,  he  furnishes  them  with  the  very 
weapon  of  gang  organization  which  they 
afterward  turn  against  him  to  his  hurt. 
And  yet  this  boy  who,  when  taken 
from  his  alley  into  the  country  for  the 
first  time,  cries  out  in  delight,  "  How 
blue  the  sky  and  what  a  lot  of  it  there 
is  !  " — not  much  of  it  at  home  in  his  bar- 
rack— has,  in  the  very  love  of  dramatic 
display  that  sends  him  forth  to  beat  a 
policeman  with  his  own  club  or  die  in 
the  attempt,  in  the  intense  vanity  that 
is  only  a  perverted  form  of  pride  caj)a- 
ble  of  any  achievement,  a  handle  by 
which  he  may  be  most  easily  grasped 
and  held.  It  cannot  be  done  by  gorging 
him  en  masse  with  apples  and  ginger- 
bread at  a  Christmas  party.*  It  can 
be  done  only  by  individual  effort,  and 
by  the  influence  of  personal  charac- 
ter in  direct  contact  with  the  child — 
the  great  secret  of  success  in  all  deal- 
ings with  the  poor.  Foul  as  the  gut- 
ter he  comes  from,  he  is  open  to  the 
reproach  of  "  bad  form  "  as  few  of  his 
betters.  Greater  even  than  his  desire 
eventually  to  "down"  a  policeman,  is 
his  ambition  to  be  a  "  gentleman,"  as 
his  sister's  is  to  be  a  "lady."  The  street 
is  responsible  for  the  caricature  either 
makes  of  the  character.  On  a  play -bill 
in  an  East  Side  street,  only  the  other 
day,  I  saw  this  repertoire  set  down  : 
"  Thursday — the  Bowery  Tramp  ;  Fri- 
day— The  Thief."  It  Avas  a  theatre  I 
knew  newsboys  and  the  other  children 
of  the  street  who  were  earning  monev 

•  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  heard,  after  the  last  one  that 
caused  so  much  disciissiou.  in  an  alley  that  sent  seventy- 
five  children  to  the  show,  a  universal  growl  of  discon- 
tent. The  effect  on  the  children,  even  on  those  who  re- 
ceived presents,  was  bad.  They  felt  that  they  had  been 
on  exhibition,  and  their  greed  was  aroused  "with  their 
resentment.    It  was  as  I  expected  it  would  be. 


to  frequent  in  shoals.  The  play-bill  sug- 
gested the  sort  of  training  they  received 
there.  Within  sight  of  the  window 
where  it  hung  was  a  house  occupied  by 
a  handful  of  courageous  young  women, 
who  settled  there  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
to  see  what  they  could  do  among  the 
children  on  the  other  tack.  They  had 
a  different  story  to  tell.  Having  once 
gained  their  confidence  they  had  found 
boys  and  girls  most  eager  to  learn  from 
them  the  ways  of  polite  society.  Per- 
haps that  may  be  thought  not  the  high- 
est of  aims  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied that  to  find  a  girl  who  was  fighting 
in  the  street  yesterday,  to-day  busying 
herself  with  the  anxious  inquiry  whether 
it  is  proper,  at  table,  to  take  bread  from 
the  plate  with  the  fingers  or  with  the  fork, 
argues  progress  ;  or  to  see  the  battle- 
scarred  young  tough  who  a  month  ago 
sat  on  the  table  with  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  kicked 
his  heels,  who  was  ashamed  to  own 
where  he  lived,  and  so  terrorized  the 
others  with  his  scowl  that  the  boy  who 
knew  said  he  would  get  killed  if  he 
told — to  see  this  product  of  the  street 
with  carefully  brushed  clothes,  a  clean 
collar,  and  a  human  smile  inviting  the 
lady  manager  to  the  foot-ball  game  be- 
cause he  knew  she  was  from  Princeton 
and  a  partisan,  and  what  is  more,  es- 
corting her  there  like  a  gentleman. 

In  the  wise  j)lan  of  these  reformers 
the  gang  became  the  club  that  weaned 
the  boys  from  the  street.  The  "  Hero 
Club"  and  the  "Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  "  took  the  place  of  the  Junk  Gang 
and  its  allies.  They  wrote  their  own 
laws,  embodying  a  clause  to  ex2:)el  any 
disorderly  member,  and  managed  them 
with  firmness.  True  knights  were  they 
after  their  fashion,  loyal  to  the  house 
that  sheltered  them,  and  ever  on  the 
alert  to  repel  invasion.  Sinful  as  it  was 
in  their  code  not  to  "  swipe  "  or  "  hook  " 
a  chicken  or  anything  left  lying  around 
loose  within  their  bailiwick,  if  any  out- 
sider employed  their  tactics  to  the 
damage  of  the  house,  or  of  an^-thing 
befriended  by  it,  they  would  swoop 
down  upon  him  with  swift  vengeance 
and  bring  him  in  captive  to  be  deliv- 
ered over  for  punishment.  And  when 
one  of  their  friends  hung  out  her  shin- 
gle  in   another   street,  with  the  word 
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"doctor"  over  the  bell,  woe  to  the 
urchin  who  even  glanced  at  that  when 
the  gang  pulled  all  the  other  bells  in 
the  block  and  laughed  at  the  wrath  of 
the  tenants.  One  luckless  chap  forgot 
himseK  far  enough  to  yank  it  one  night, 
and  immediately  an  angry  cry  went 
up  from  the  gang:  "Who  pulled  dat 
bell?"  "Mickey  did,"  was  the  answer, 
and  Mickey's  howls  announced  to  the 
amused  doctor  the  next  minute  that  he 
had  been  "  slugged  "  and  she  avenged. 
This  doctor's  account  of  the  first  formal 
call  of  the  gang  in  the  block  was  high- 
ly amusing.  It  called  in  a  body  and 
showed  a  desire  to  please  that  tried  the 
host's  nerves  not  a  little.  The  boys  vied 
with  each  other  in  recounting  for  her 
entertainment  their  encounters  with  the 
police  enemy,  and  in  exhibiting  their  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  slums  in  minutest  detail.  One,  who 
was  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  and  had 
lately  moved  from  Bayard  Street,  knew 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Chinatown 
opium  dives,  and  painted  them  in  glow- 
ing colors.  The  doctor  listened  with 
half-amused  dismay,  and  when  the  boys 
rose  to  go  told  them  she  was  glad  they 
had  called.  So  were  they,  they  said, 
and  they  guessed  they  would  call  again 
the  next  night. 

"  Oh !  don't  come  to-morrow,"  said 
the  doctor,  in  something  of  a  fright ; 
"  come  next  week  !  "  She  was  relieved 
upon  hearing  the  leader  of  the  gang  re- 
proving the  rest  of  the  fellows  for  their 
want  of  style.  He  bowed  with  great 
precision  and  announced  that  he  would 
call  "in  about  two  weeks." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  entente  cor- 
diale  of  the  establishment  was  tempor- 
arily disturbed  recentlv  bv  a  strike  of  the 
"Hero  Club,"  or  the  "Knights,"  I  forget 
which.  The  managers  received  their  first 
intimation  that  trouble  was  brewing  in 
the  resignation  of  the  leader.  It  came  by 
letter,  in  very  dignified  form.  "  My  ap- 
prehensions is  now  something  eligible," 
he  wrote.  The  ladies  decided,  after 
thinking  the  matter  over,  that  he  meant 
that  he  was  looking  for  something  bet- 
ter, and  they  translated  the  message 
correctly.  There  came  shortly,  from 
the  disaffected  element  he  had  gathered 
around  him,  a  written  demand  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  club  to  be  called 


"the  Gentlemen's  Sons'  Association;" 
among  the  objects  this  :  "Furthermore, 
that  we  may  participate  hereafter  to 
commemorate  with  the  doings  of  a  gen- 
tleman." The  request  was  refused,  and 
the  boys  went  on  strike,  threatening  to 
start  their  club  elsewhere.  The  ladies 
met  the  crisis  firmly.  They  sent  a  walk- 
ing delegate  to  the  boys  with  the  mes- 
sage that  if  they  could  organize  a  strike, 
they,  on  their  side,  could  organize  a 
lock-out.  There  the  matter  rested  when 
I  last  heard  of  it. 

The  testimony  of  these  workers  agrees 
with  that  of  most  others  who  reach  the 
girls  at  an  age  when  they  are  yet  man- 
ageable, that  the  most  abiding  results 
follow  with  them,  though  they  are 
harder  to  get  at.  The  boys  respond 
more  readily,  but  also  more  easily  fall 
from  grace.  The  same  good  and  bad 
traits  are  found  in  both  ;  the  same  try- 
ing superficiality,  the  same  generous 
helpfulness,  characteristic  of  the  poor 
everywhere.  Out  of  the  depth  of  their 
bitter  poverty  I  saw  the  children  in  the 
AVest  Fifty-second  Street  Industrial 
School,  last  Thanksgiving,  bring  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  and  helpless,  and  those 
even  poorer  than  they,  such  gifts  as  they 
could — a  handful  of  ground  coffee  in  a 
paper  bag,  a  couple  of  Irish  potatoes,  a 
little  sugar  or  flour,  and  joyfully  offer 
to  carry  them  home.  It  was  on  such  a 
trip  I  found  little  Katie,  aged  nine,  in 
a  Forty-ninth  Street  tenement,  keep- 
ing house  for  her  older  sister  and  two 
brothers,  all  of  whom  worked  in  the 
hammock  factory,  earning  from  $4.50 
to  $1.50  a  week.  They  had  moved  to- 
gether when  their  mother  died  and 
the  father  brought  home  another  wife. 
Their  combined  income  was  something 
like  $9.50  a  week,  and  the  simple  furni- 
ture was  bought  on  instalment.  But 
it  was  all  clean,  if  poor.  Katie  did  the 
cleaning  and  the  cooking  of  the  plain 
kind.  She  scrubbed  and  swept  and 
went  to  school,  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  ran  the  house  generally.  In  her 
person  and  work  she  answered  the  ques- 
tion sometimes  asked,  why  we  hear  so 
much  about  the  boys  and  so  little  of 
the  girls  ;  because  the  home  claims  their 
work  much  earlier  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  while  the  boys  are  turned 
out  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  because 
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therefore  their  miseries  are  so  much 
more  common-place,  and  proportionally 
uninteresting.  It  is  woman's  lot  to 
suffer  in  silence.  If  occasionally  she 
makes  herself  heard  in  querulous  pro- 
test ;  if  injustice  long  borne  gives  her 
tongue  a  sharper  edge  than  the  occasion 
seems  to  require,  it  can  at  least  be  said 
in  her  favor  that  her  bark  is  much 
worse  than  her  bite.  The  missionary 
who  complains  that  the  wife  nags  her 
husband  to  the  point  of  making  the 
saloon  his  refuge,  or  the  sister  her 
brother  until  he  flees  to  the  street,  bears 
testimony  in  the  same  breath  to  her 
readiness  to  sit  up  all  night  to  mend 
the  clothes  of  the  scamp  she  so  hotly 
denounces.  Sweetness  of  temper  or  of 
speech  is  not  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  tenement-house  life,  any  more  among 
the  children  than  with  their  elders.  In 
a  party  sent  out  by  our  committee  for 
a  summer  vacation  on  a  Jersey  farm, 
last  summer,  was  a  little  knot  of  six 
girls  from  the  Seventh  Ward.  They 
had  not  been  gone  three  days  before  a 
letter  came  from  one  of  them  to  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  others.  "  Mrs. 
Reilly,"  it  read,  "if  you  have  any  sinse 
you  will  send  for  your  child."  That 
they  would  all  be  murdered  was  the 
sense  the  frightened  mother  made  out 
of  it.  The  six  came  home  post  haste, 
the  youngest  in  a  state  of  high  dudgeon 
at  her  sudden  translation  back  to  the 
tenement.  The  lonesomeness  of  the 
farm  had  frightened  the  others.  She 
was  little  more  than  a  baby,  and  her  de- 
sire to  go  back  was  explained  by  one  of 
the  rescued  ones  thus :  "  She  sat  two 
mortil  hours  at  the  table  a  stuffin'  of 
herself,  till  the  missus  she  says,  says 
she,  'Does  yer  mother  lave  ye  to  sit  that 
long  at  the  table,  sis  ?  '  " 

Not  rarely  does  this  child  of  common 
clay  rise  to  a  height  of  heroism  that  dis- 
covers  depths  of  feeling  and  character 
full  of  unsuspected  promise.  It  was  in 
March  last  that  a  midnight  fire,  started 
by  a  liend  in  human  shape,  destroyed 
a  tenement  in  Hester  Street,  killing  a 
number  of  the  tenants.  On  the  fourth 
floor  the  tiremen  found  one  of  these 
penned  in  with  his  little  girl  and  helped 
them  to  the  window.  As  they  were 
handing  out  the  child  she  broke  away 
from  them  suddenly  and  stepped  back 


into  the  smoke  to  what  seemed  certain 
death.  The  firemen,  climbing  after, 
groped  around  shouting  for  her  to  come 
back.  Half-way  across  the  room  they 
came  upon  her,  gasping  and  nearly 
smothered,  dragging  a  doll's  trunk  over 
the  floor. 

"I  could  not  leave  it,"  she  said,  thrust- 
ing it  at  the  men  as  they  seized  her ; 
"  my  mother " 

They  flung  the  box  angrily  through 
the  window.  It  fell  crashing  on  the 
sidewalk,  and,  breaking  open,  revealed 
no  doll  or  finery,  but  the  deed  for  her 
dead  mother's  grave.  Little  Bessie  had 
not  forgotten  her,  despite  her  thirteen 
years. 

It  is  the  tenement  setting  that  stamps 
the  child's  life  \di\\  the  \dcious  touch 
which  is  sometimes  only  the  caricature 
of  the  virtues  of  a  better  soil.  Under 
the  rough  burr  lie  undeveloi^ed  quali- 
ties of  good  and  of  usefulness,  rather 
perhaps  of  the  capacity  for  them,  which, 
if  the  testimony  of  observers  on  the 
other  side  be  true,  one  shall  vainly  seek 
in  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Old- 
World  slums.  It  may  be,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  before,  that  the 
reason  must  be  sought  in  the  greater 
age  of  the  breed  over  there,  and  that 
we  are  observing  here  the  beginning  of 
a  process  of  deterioration  that  shall 
eventually  land  us  where  they  are,  unless 
the  inroads  of  the  tenement  be  checked 
by  the  preventive  measures  of  which  I 
have  spoken.  The  testimony  of  a  teacher 
for  twenty-five  years  in  one  of  the  rag- 
ged schools,  who  has  seen  the  shanty 
neighborhood  that  surrounded  her  at 
the  start  give  place  to  mile-long  rows 
of  big  tenements,  is  positive  on  this 
point.  "With  the  disappearance  of  the 
shanties  —  homesteads  in  eflect,  how- 
ever humble  —  and  the  coming  of  the 
tenement  crowds,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct descent  in  the  scale  of  refinement 
among  the  children,  if  one  may  use  the 
term.  The  crowds  and  the  loss  of 
home  privacy,  vrii\\  the  increased  impor- 
tance of  the  street  as  a  factor,  account 
for  it.  The  general  tone  has  been 
lowered,  while  at  the  same  time,  by 
reason  of  the  greater  rescue  efibrts  put 
forward,  the  original  amount  of  ignor- 
ance has  been  reduced.  The  big  loafer 
of  the  old  dav,  who  could  neither  read 
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nor  write,  has  been  eliminated  to  a  large 
extent.  Nearly  all  the  children  get  now 
some  schooling,  if  not  much  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  child  offenders  annually 
arraigned  in  the  courts  has  been  ma- 
teriaUy  reduced.  There  is  compensa- 
tion in  this  ;  whether  enough  to  make 
up  for  what  is  lost,  time  and  the  amount 
oi  effort  put  forth  to  turn  the  scales  for 
good  will  show. 

Drunkenness  is  the  vice  that  wrecks 
that  half  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  which 
do  not  cause  it.  It  is  that  which,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  drives  the  boy  to  the 
street  and  the  girl  to  a  life  of  shame. 
No  end  of  sad  cases  could  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  statement.  I  can  here 
only  refer  those  who  wish  to  convince 
themselves  of  its  truth  to  the  records 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry,  the  Reformatory, 
and  a  score  of  other  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions.  I  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  point 
by  tracing  back,  as  far  as  I  was  able — 
by  no  means  an  easy  task — the  careers 
of  the  boys  I  met  in  the  lodging-houses 
that  are  set  as  traps  for  them,  where 
they  have  their  run,  chiefly  down  around 
the  newspaper  oflices.  In  seven  cases 
out  of  ten  it  was  the  same  story :  a 
drunken  father  or  mother  made  the 
street  preferable  to  the  home — never 
home  in  anything  but  name — and  to 
the  street  they  went.  In  the  other  cases 
death  had,  perhaps,  broken  uj:)  the  fam- 
ily and  thrown  the  boys  upon  the  world. 
That  was  the  story  of  one  of  the  boys  I 
tried  to  photograph  at  a  quiet  game  of 
"  craps  "  in  the  wash-room  of  the  Duane 
Street  lodging-house — James  Brady. 
Father  and  mother  had  both  died  two 
months  after  they  came  here  from  Ire- 
land, and  he  went  forth  from  the  tene- 
ment alone  and  without  a  friend,  but 
not  without  courage.  He  just  walked 
on  until  he  stumbled  on  the  lodging- 
house  and  fell  into  a  job  of  selling  pa- 
pers. James,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
alphabet  in  the  evening  school.  He  was 
not  sure  that  he  liked  it.  The  German 
boy  who  took  a  hand  in  the  game,  and 
who  made  his  grub  and  his  bed-money, 
when  he  was  lucky,  by  picking  up  junk, 
had  just  such  a  career.     The  third,  the 


bootblack,  gave  his  reasons  briefly  for 
running  away  from  his  Philadelphia 
home  :  "Me  muther  wuz  all  the  time 
hittin'  me  when  I  cum  in  the  house,  so 
I  cum  away."  So  did  a  German  boy  I 
met  there,  if  for  a  slightly  different  rea- 
son. He  was  fresh  from  over  the  sea, 
and  had  not  yet  learned  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish. In  his  own  tongue  he  told  wh}^ 
he  came.  His  father  sent  him  to  a  gym- 
nasium, but  the  Latin  was  "  zu  schwer  " 
for  him,  and  "  der  Herr  Papa  sagt'  he- 
raus  !  "  He  was  evidently  a  boy  of  good 
family,  but  slow.  His  father  could  have 
taken  no  better  course,  certainly,  to 
cure  him  of  that  defect,  if  he  did  not 
mind  the  danger  of  it. 

Two  little  brothers,  who  attracted  my 
attention  by  the  sturdy  way  in  which 
they  held  together,  back  to  back,  against 
the  world,  as  it  were,  had  a  different 
story  to  tell.  Their  mother  died,  and 
their  father,  who  worked  in  a  gas-house, 
broke  up  the  household,  unable  to  main- 
tain it.  The  boys,  eleven  and  thirteen 
years  old,  went  out  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, while  he  made  his  home  in  a 
Bowery  lodging-house.  The  oldest  of 
the  brothers  was  then  earning  three 
dollars  a  week  in  a  factory  ;  the  young- 
er was  selling  newspapers  and  making 
out.  The  day  I  first  saw  him  he  came 
in  from  his  route  early — it  was  raining 
hard — to  get  dry  trousers  out  for  his 
brother  against  the  time  he  should  be 
home  from  the  factory.  There  was  no 
doubt  the  two  would  hew  their  way 
through  the  world  together.  The  right 
stuff  was  in  them,  as  in  the  two  other 
lads,  also  brothers,  I  found  in  the  Tomp- 
kins Scj[uare  lodging-house.  Their  j^ar- 
ents  had  both  died,  leaving  them  to 
care  for  a  palsied  sister  and  a  little 
brother.  They  sent  the  little  one  to 
school,  and  went  to  work  for  the  sister. 
Their  combined  earnings  at  the  shop 
were  just  enough  to  support  her  and 
one  of  the  brothers  who  stayed  with  her. 
The  other  went  to  the  lodging-house, 
where  he  could  live  for  eighteen  cents 
a  day,  turning  the  rest  of  his  earnings 
into  the  family  fund.  With  this  view  of 
these  homeless  lads,  the  one  who  goes 
much  among  them  is  not  surprised  to 
hear  of  their  clubbing  together,  as  they 
did  in  the  Seventh  Avenue  lodging- 
house,  to  fit  out  a  little  ragamuffin,  who 
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was  brought  in  shivering  from  the 
street,  with  a  suit  of  clothes.  There 
was  not  one  in  the  crowd  that  chipped 
in  who  had  a  whole  coat  to  his  back. 

It  was  in  this  lodging-house  I  first 
saw  Buffalo.  He  was  presented  to  me 
the  night  I  took  the  picture  of  my  lit- 
tle vegetable-peddling  friend,  Edward, 
asleep  on  the  front  bench  in  evening- 
school.  Edward  was  nine  years  old 
and  an  orphan,  but  hard  at  work  every 
day  earning  his  own  living  by  shouting 
from  a  pedler's  cart.  He  could  not 
be  made  to  sit  for  his  picture,  and  I 
took  him  at  a  disadvantage  —  in  a 
double  sense,  for  he  had  not  made  his 
toilet ;  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  threat- 
ened water-famine,  and  the  boys  had 
been  warned  not  to  waste  water  in 
washing,  an  injunction  they  cheerfully 
obeyed.  I  was  anxious  not  to  have 
the  boy  disturbed,  so  the  spelling-class 
went  right  on  while  I  set  up  the  cam- 
era. It  was  an  original  class,  original 
in  its  answers  as  in  its  looks.  This  was 
what  I  heard  while  I  focused  on  poor 
Eddie  : 

The  teacher  :  "  Cheat !  spell  cheat." 

Boy  spells  correctly. 

Teacher :  "  Right !  What  is  it  to 
cheat?" 

Boy :  "  To  skin  one,  like  Tom- 
my 

The  teacher  cut  the  explanation  short, 
and  ordering  up  another  boy,  bade  him 
spell  "nerve."     He  did  it. 

"  What  is  nerve  ?  "  demanded  the 
teacher  ;  "  what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Cheek !  don't  you  know,"  said  the 
boy,  and  at  that  moment  I  caught  Buf- 
falo blacking  my  sleeping  pedler's  face 
with  ink,  just  in  time  to  prevent  his 
waking  him  up.  Then  it  was  that  I 
heard  the  disturber's  story.  He  loas  a 
character,  and  no  mistake.  He  had  run 
away  from  Buffalo,  whence  his  name, 
"  beating "  his  way  down  on  the  trains 
until  he  reached  New  York.  He 
"  shined "  around  until  he  got  so  des- 
perately hard  up  that  he  had  to  sell  his 
kit.  Just  about  then  he  was  discovered 
by  an  artist,  who  paid  him  to  sit  for 
him  in  his  awful  rags,  with  his  tousled 
hair  that  had  not  known  the  restraint 
of  a  cap  for  months.  "  Oh !  it  was  a 
daisy  job,"  sighed  Buffalo,  at  the  recol- 
lection.     He  had  only  to  sit  still  and 


crack  jokes.  Alas  !  Buffalo's  first  effort 
at  righteousness  upset  him.  He  had 
been  taught  in  the  lodging-house  that 
to  be  clean  was  the  first  requisite  of  a 
gentleman,  and  on  his  first  pay-day  he 
went  bravely,  eschewing  "craps,"  and 
bought  himself  a  new  coat  and  had  his 
hair  cut.  When,  beaming  with  pride, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  studio  in 
his  new  character,  the  artist  turned  him 
out  as  no  longer  of  any  use  to  him.  I 
am  afraid  that  Buffalo's  ambition  to  be 
"like  folks,"  received  a  shock  by  this 
mysterious  misfortune  that  will  prevent 
his  ever  attaining  the  level  where  he 
may  join  the  class  in  history  that  goes 
by  the  attractive  name  of  the  "  Soup- 
house  Gang"  in  the  Duane  Street  lodg- 
ing-house school.  And  it  is  too  bad, 
for  the  class  is  proficient,  if  it  is  in  its 
shii't- sleeves,  and  has  at  least  a  couple 
of  members  who  will  certainly  make 
their  mark. 

In  the  summer  a  good  many  of  the 
boys  sleep  in  the  street ;  it  is  coolest 
there,  and  it  costs  nothing  if  one  can 
get  out  of  the  sight  of  the  policeman. 
In  winter  they  seek  the  lodging-houses 
or  curl  themselves  up  on  the  steam- 
pipes  in  the  newspaper  offices  that  open 
their  doors  after  midnight.  They  are 
hunted  nowadays  so  persistently  by  the 
police  and  by  the  agents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren, that  very  few  escape  altogether. 
In  the  lodging-houses  they  are  made 
to  go  to  school.  There  are  enough  of 
them  always  whom  nobody  owns ;  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  cry  their  "  extrees  !  "  on  the  street 
are  children  with  homes,  who  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  family  earnings  and 
sleep  out,  if  they  do,  because  they  have 
either  not  sold  their  papers  or  gambled 
away  the  money  at  craps,  and  are  afraid 
to  go  home.  It  was  for  such  a  reason  lit- 
tle Giuseppe  Margalto  and  his  chum 
made  their  bed  in  the  ventilating  chute 
at  the  post-office  on  the  night  General 
Sherman  died,  and  were  caught  by 
the  fire  that  broke  out  in  the  mail- 
room  toward  midnight.  Giuseppe  was 
burned  to  death  ;  the  other  escaped  to 
bring  the  news  to  the  dark  Crosby 
Street  alley  in  which  he  had  lived. 
Giuseppe  did  not  die  his  cruel  death  in 
vain.     A  much  stricter  watch  has  been 
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kept  since  upon  the  boys,  and  they  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  sleep  in  many 
places  to  which  they  formerly  had  ac- 
cess. The  purpose  is  to  corral  the  home- 
less element  in  the  lodging  -  houses  ; 
and  but  for  the  neighboring  Bowery 
"  hotels "  that  beckon  the  older  boys 
with  their  promise  of  greater  freedom, 
it  w^ould  probably  be  successfully  at- 
tained. 

Even  with  this  drawback,  the  figures 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  show  that 
progress  is  being  made.  While  in 
1881  its  lodging-houses  sheltered  14,452 
children,  of  whom  13,155  were  boys  and 
1,287  girls,  last  year,  though  more  than 
300,000  had  been  added  to  the  city's 
population,  the  number  of  child-lodgers 


had  fallen  to  11,770,  only  335  of  whom 
were  girls.  The  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren sheltered  in  the  six  houses,  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  was  149,994,  among 
them  8,820  girls.  The  problem  is  a 
great  one,  but  the  efforts  on  foot  to 
solve  it  are  as  great,  and  growing.  That 
the  beginning  must  be  made  with  the 
children  in  the  battle  with  poverty  and 
ignorance  and  crime,  was  recognized 
long  ago.  It  has  been  made  ;  and  we 
know  now  that  through  them  the  ram- 
part next  to  be  taken — the  home — is 
reached.  It  has  been  a  forty  years' 
war,  and  it  is  only  just  begun.  But 
the  first  blow,  as  the  old  saying  runs, 
is  half  the  battle,  and  it  has  been 
struck  in  New  York,  and  struck  to  win. 
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VII. 

IKETALIATED  on  my  wife  for  nam- 
ing little  Fred  after  me,  by  naming 
Josie  after  her.  Josephine  declared 
that  I  might  talk  until  I  was  black  in 
the  face,  but  she  never  would  consent  to 
name  her  eldest  son  after  anyone  but  his 
father.  When  I  referred  to  the  confusion 
Avhich  would  result  from  the  presence  in 
the  house  of  two  people  with  the  same 
name,  she  tossed  her  head  and  said  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  obviate  that  by  call- 
ing me  Frederick  instead  of  Fred.  She 
added  that  Frederick  was  much  more 
dignified  and  appropriate  to  the  father 
of  a  family,  and  that  she  had  been  in- 
tending to  make  the  substitution  ever 
since  we  were  married. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  relish  the 


threatened  change.  When  a  man  has 
answered  to  a  name  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  rather  appal- 
ling to  be  informed  that  if  he  answers 
to  it  henceforth  he  is  likely  to  confound 
himself  with  an  infant.  On  the  pre- 
vious occasions  when  Josephine  had 
solemnly  declared  her  intention  to  ex- 
orcise Fred,  I  had  smiled  inwardly, 
feeling  sure  that  she  would  forget  to 
begin  ;  but  it  was  obvious  to  me  now 
that,  for  the  sake  of  baby,  she  was  pre- 
pared to  school  her  tongue  and  the 
tongues  of  all  my  relations  and  friends 
in  the  execution  of  her  fell  purpose. 
Imagine  Harry  Bolles  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits  calling  me  stiff,  august 
Frederick  !  I  vowed  that  this  should 
not  be  brought  to  pass  ;  and  having  be- 
come convinced  that  it  was   simply  a 
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question  of  time  when  my  son  and  heir 
would  be  christened  after  me,  I  gra- 
ciously consented  to  send  for  the  clergy- 
man on  the  distinct  understanding  that 
I  was  to  remain  Fred  to  the  end  of  time, 
confusion  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Our  second  boy  was  christened  David, 
after  his  maternal  grandfather.  When 
our  elder  daughter  was  born  I  pro- 
claimed firmly  my  purpose  to  name  her 
for  her  mother.  Josephine  squirmed 
like  an  eel,  metaphorically  speaking,  at 
the  suggestion,  and  I  discovered  for 
the  first  time  that  she  had  detested  her 
own  name  from  early  childhood.  She 
argued  that  there  was  no  sense  in  call- 
ing a  girl  after  her  mother,  for  the 
reason  that  no  advantage  of  association, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  father,  could  possibly 
be  derived  from  it,  and  that  she  would 
have  sufficient  trouble,  as  time  went  on, 
in  keeping  my  underwear  distinct  from 
little  Fred's,  without  being  confronted 
by  a  similar  difficulty  on  the  feminine 
side  of  the  house. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  I  murmured, 
with  an  accession  of  sentiment  which 
brought  a  blush  to  her  cheeks  despite 
her  predisposition  to  froAvn,  ''  my  dear- 
est wish  is  to  see  another  Josephine  in 
the  flesh,  complete  even  to  the  name. 
Moreover,  as  you  have  had  full  scope 
twice  already,  it  is  only  fair  that  I 
should  be  allowed  for  once  to  carry  out 
my  own  ideas." 

So  Josephine  she  was  christened, 
though  we  call  her  Josie,  and  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  my  wife  in  the 
depths  of  her  inner  consciousness  would 
have  been  bitterly  disappointed  if  the 
child  had  been  given  any  other  name. 

When  number  four  appeared — our 
second  daughter — Josephine  declared 
that  she  was  tired  of  family  names  and 
wished  something  out  of  the  common 
run.  After  mooning  about  the  house 
for  a  day  or  two  with  pencil  and  paper, 
she  handed  me  the  following  list,  em- 
bodying the  fruit  of  her  cogitation  : 
Ethel,  Enid,  Corinne,  Dorothy,  Gladys, 
Margery,  Millicent,  Annabel,  and  Leti- 
tia.  She  spared  me,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  criticism  by  stating  that  not  one 
of  them  would  do  ;  that  every  other 
child  nowadays  was  named  Gladys, 
Dorothy,   or  Margery,   that  Ethel  did 


not  hit  her  fancy,  and  that  the  rest  were 
hideous. 

"  Why  don't  you  call  her  plain  Mary?  " 
I  asked,  by  way  of  a  suggestion. 

"  The  child  will  be  plain  enough,  I 
dare  say,"  said  my  wife,  dryly.  "  I  am 
quite  aware,"  she  added,  "  that  we  shall 
be  in  a  certain  sense  gaml)ling  with 
divine  Providence  in  giving  the  darling 
a  conspicuous,  individuahzing  name, 
for  she  may  grow  up  commonplace-look- 
ing or  a  fright  ;  but  we  must  take  some 
chances  in  life,  mustn't  we,  Fred  ?  " 

"Either  Rosamond,  Eleanor,  or  Guen- 
dolen  is  appropriate  to  a  beauty,"  said 
I,  with  non-committal  subserviency. 

"I  should  prefer  something  more 
original.  A  man  with  your  training  in 
the  classics  ought  to  be  able  to  rattle 
off  half  a  dozen  that  would  be  suitable. 
Try,  dear,  to  think  of  some." 

Having  obediently  ransacked  the  re- 
cesses of  my  mental  storehouse,  and 
consulted  on  the  sly  a  m}i;hological  dic- 
tionary and  the  Bible,  including  the 
Apocrypha,  I  reported  progress  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ceres,  Naomi,  Diana,  Jael,  An- 
dromeda, Niobe,  and  Cleopatra." 

"  '  Like  Niobe,  all  tears,'  "  murmured 
Josephine,  reflectively.  "They  would 
bother  her  life  out  by  quoting  that  at 
her,  I  suppose.  I  had  thought  of  Pallas. 
Why  wouldn't  Pallas  do,  Fred  ?  I  don't 
know  a  Pallas,  and  it  sounds  rather  dis- 
tinguished. As  I  remember  her,  she 
was  entirely  respectable.  Cleopatra  is 
pretty,  but  the  trouble  is  that  she 
wasn't  entirely  respectable." 

"  Why  Pallas  rather  than  Pocahon- 
tas ?  "  I  asked,  with  sober  mien  but 
sardonic  purport. 

"  Pocahontas  ?  "  screamed  my  darling. 
But  presently  she  added,  '^'ith  a  musing 
air :  "  A  really  pretty  Indian  name 
wouldn't  be  bad  at  all.  Minnehaha? 
No,  that's  too  hackneyed." 

"  Tuscarora  ?  "  I  hazarded.  "  A  little 
too  bold  and  expansive,  perhaps." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  think  that  '  Tuscarora ' 
would  frighten  away  the  average 
suitor." 

"Cacouna,  then?" 

"U-h!" 
"Oneida?" 
"I  don't  like  it." 

"Winona?  There!  ^Miy  wouldn't 
that  be  just  the  thing?     It  is  pictur- 
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esque  and  original,  and  to  my  ears  de- 
cidedly fetching." 

"  Winona  ?  "  queried  Josephine,  in  a 
pensive  tone  which  suggested  that  it 
had  rather  caught  her  fancy.  "It's 
queer,  Fred,  but  it  is  fetching  and 
picturesque  as  you  say,  and  decided- 
ly original.  I  should  like  to  sleep  on 
it." 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  this  she 
informed  me,  with  a  beatific  smile,  that 
the  matter  was  settled  ;  she  had  heard 
a  mysterious  voice  in  her  sleep,  on  three 
consecutive  nights,  cry  aloud — "  Wino- 
na— Winona — Winona." 

"I  regard  that  as  the  interposition 
of  Providence,"  she  added,  "■  and  if  the 
child  grows  up  homely  and  puny  and 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  her  name, 
I  shall  consider  that  I  have  been  very 
shabbily  treated  by  fate." 

It  is  amazing  how  soon  the  pig-like, 
rubicund  objects  of  parental  solicitude, 
which  erst  bent  upon  you  their  steel- 
blue  eyes  and  wailed,  develop  a  marked 
personality  of  their  own.  The  married 
man  with  sons  of  four  or  five  years 
is  likely  to  sufter  himself  to  be  jabbed 
with  a  yard-stick  in  his  bath,  morning 
after  morning,  under  the  guise  of  a 
hippopotamus  at  bay,  in  order  to  cater 
to  the  sporting  tastes  of  one,  and  will 
croon  the  same  ditty  a  dozen  times  in 
monotonous  succession  for  the  sake  of 
edifying  the  lyrical  instincts  of  an- 
other. What  spinster  can  appreciate  a 
mother's  joy  at  the  discovery  that  her 
doll  of  flesh  and  blood  has  teeth  like 
everybody  else  ?  What  bachelor  can 
understand  the  complacency  of  the 
father  who  divines,  from  the  first  artic- 
ulate word,  that  his  heir  is  not  com- 
pletely an  idiot  ?  Close  upon  the  heels 
of  evolution  follows  the  bul^bling  re- 
frain of  parental  ecstasy.  You  stand 
amazed  with  delight  before  the  first 
witticism  and  dub  it  clever  enough  for 
Life  or  Punch  ;  you  scan  with  dancing 
eyes  the  bird's  nest  of  clay  bestowed 
upon  you  as  a  birthday  present,  and 
whisper  to  your  wife  that  the  Lilipu- 
tian  donor  has  a  sculptor's  eye  and 
fingers. 

Simultaneously  with  this  spirit  of 
wonder  at  the  normal  development  of 
your  offspring,  and  with  your  cog- 
nizance  of   the   individuality   of   each, 


arises  within  you  the  desire  and  almost 
rabid  intention  to  equip  them  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  for  the  struggle  of 
existence,  to  disguise  and  fortify  the 
weak  spots  left  by  destiny,  and  to  fos- 
ter the  talents  with  which  Dame  Nat- 
ure has  endowed  them.  You  are  de- 
termined that  the  mistakes  committed 
in  your  own  education  shall  not  be 
duplicated  in  theirs,  and,  bent  on  acting 
with  consummate  wisdom,  you  consult 
current  authorities  on  child  culture 
and  lend  an  alert  ear  to  every  sugges- 
tion in  the  line  of  hygienic  or  peda- 
gogic reform.  You  purse  your  lips  in 
the  throes  of  indecision  as  to  whether 
or  not  baby  shall  wear  shoes  and  socks. 
You  cite  having  worn  them  yourself, 
forsooth,  and  that  your  own  feet,  save 
for  a  pet  corn  or  two,  have  been,  and 
are,  to  all  intents  and  all  purposes 
available,  and  you  indulge  in  horrible 
imaginings  on  the  score  of  influenza  and 
lockjaw  ;  but  you  sigh  when  your  wife 
asks  if  3^ou  set  yourself  up  as  wiser  than 
the  doctors,  who  insist  that  the  young 
should  return  to  the  customs  of  nature, 
and  like  as  not,  before  another  week  you 
are  leading  your  precious  toddler  bare 
foot  along  the  flinty  pavement  with  a 
superior  smile.  What  though  you  have 
been  taught  to  spell  cat  c-a-t !  Do  you 
not  bow  your  head  to  the  superior  wis- 
dom of  the  age,  which  asserts  that  it. 
should  be  spelt  cah-ah-te,  and  rejoice 
that  your  young  hopefuls  are  not  being 
outstripped  by  their  contemporaries  ? 
Yea,  verily  ;  and  though  you  yourself 
could  read  when  you  were  five,  you 
even  humbly  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  if  a  child  reads  at  eight  it  is  time 
enough,  provided  that  until  then  he  is 
beguiled  by  grewsome  kindergarten 
carols  and  the  manufacture  of  paper 
patchwork  for  the  presentation  to  an 
admiring  household  at  Christmas-tide. 
Painfully  conscious  that  you  have  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  your  own  life,  you 
are  eager  to  aiford  your  children  every 
opportunity  to  improve  upon  it,  albeit 
at  the  sacrifice  of  your  most  stalwart 
and  fundamental  convictions. 

What  parent  would  restore  the  days 
when  a  father  was  addressed  on  paper 
as  "Honored  Sir,"  and  the  offending 
scion  of  his  stock  slunk  up  the  stairs 
in  apprehension  of  the  rod?    Not  I,  for 
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one.  And  yet,  as  Josephine  says,  it  is 
not  exactly  pleasant  to  be  snuffed  out 
at  forty  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  the 
rising-  generation,  even  though  that  wis- 
dom be  tempered  by  affectionate  tolera- 
tion of  nominal  control.  Nevertheless, 
after  you  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  you  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, an  ignoramus,  and  that  your  expe- 
rience of  life  is  to  be  rated  merely  as  so 
much  fustiness,  is  not  abundant  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  the  pride  one 
takes  in  the  superseding  knowledge  of 
one's  progeny  ?  Even  though  you  may 
feebly  protest  at  the  ruthless  sweeping 
away  of  established  codes  by  the  youth 
of  twelve  and  the  miss  of  fifteen,  you 
feel  puffed  up  by  the  amazing  enlight- 
enment of  your  sons  and  daughters. 
As  time  goes  on  you  positively  glow 
with  satisfaction  at  each  successive  dis- 
play of  information  or  theory  which 
controverts  the  truths  upon  which  you 
have  acted  all  your  days.  You  scratch 
3^our  head  and  learn  with  wondering 
delight  that  William  Tell  was  a  mythi- 
cal humbug,  that  the  novels  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter are  rather  a  bore  than  otherwise, 
and  that  all  illness  is  hallucination.  If, 
tempted  to  defend  the  wisdom  of  the 
past,  you  proffer  the  testimony  of  books, 
you  yield  respectfully  to  the  triumph- 
ant plea  of  a  newer  edition  or  a  later 
authority,  wherein  the  facts  or  argu- 
ments on  which  you  relied  are  contra- 
dicted or  exploded.  What  glorious 
opportunities  are  given  you  to  examine 
and  rehabilitate  your  moral  standards 
by  the  searching  light  of  modern  phi- 
losophy !  You  are  informed  by  lips  on 
which  the  down  of  manhood  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  that  competition  in  trade 
is  akin  to  crime  ;  that  the  proletariat 
should  be  restrained  by  legislation  from 
generating  children  faster  than  it  can 
provide  for  them,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
failing  powers  of  the  sun,  our  world 
will  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
become  too  cold  to  inhabit.  And  if, 
under  the  spur  of  a  whimsical  mood, 
you  venture  to  insinuate  that  this  world 
has  long  been  a  cold  one  for  the  average 
inhabitant,  the  sad,  sickly  smile  with 
which  your  witticism  is  received  convicts 
you  of  levity  and  a  disposition  to  make 
light  of  serious  subjects.  Indeed,  there 
is  something  charmingly  pathetic,  even 


if  occasionally  irritating,  in  the  tacit 
criticism  of  your  whole  course  in  life 
which  you  read  written  on  the  grave 
countenances  of  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. Pathetic,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  mirth-provoking,  in  spite  of  more 
or  less  justice,  by  virtue  of  the  glorious 
self-delusion.  You  are  in  their  eyes  the 
fond  and  loving  father,  but  equally  the 
humdrum  practical  man  of  affairs  gov- 
erned by  workaday  considerations,  and 
void  of  poetic  impulse  save  mere  do- 
mesticity. Unlike  them  you  have  never 
tried  to  probe  the  secrets  of  eternity 
and  grappled  with  the  fire  spirits  of 
thought.  To  you  the  moon  has  been 
but  a  night-lamp  and  no  inspirer  of 
mighty  resolutions  and  world-conquer- 
ing hopes.  You  have  lived  always  as 
now,  a  struggler  for  bread  and  butter, 
a  creature  of  dull  routine,  getting  up 
and  lying  down,  eating  and  drinking, 
spending  and  saving,  thermometer  and 
watch  consulting  with  a  tedious  regu- 
larity of  which  they  do  not  intend  to 
be  guilty.  They  adore  you  for  the  lov- 
ing care  you  have  lavished  upon  them 
and  the  opportunities  you  have  given 
them,  but  their  eyes  let  you  understand, 
though  they  would  fain  spare  your 
feelings,  that  whereas  your  feet  have 
ever  clung  to  earth,  their  look  is  fixed 
upon  the  stars.  Glorious  self-delusion 
which,  even  while  it  castigates,  tickles 
the  parental  diaphragm !  Upon  the 
stars?  God  grant  that  their  look  never 
swerve. 

Said  I  to  Josephine  one  evening,  as 
we  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  sofa 
after  our  darling  critics  had  gone  to 
bed  —  "  One  would  suppose  that  you 
and  I,  in  the  bygone  days,  had  never 
sailed  the  seas  of  fantasy  with  the  Cor- 
sair, or  apostrophized  solitude  on  the 
mountain-top  with  Childe  Harold  ;  that 
we  had  bowed  in  the  dust  before  ances- 
tral dogma,  and  clung  to  the  belief  that 
the  'Animals  went  in  two  by  two,  the 
elephant  and  the  kangaroo  ; '  that  phi- 
lanthropy was  a  strange  word  to  us  ; 
that  we  had  revelled  in  defective  drain- 
age ;  and  that  we  did  not  kiss  each  other 
when  we  were  encfaged." 

"  Poor  little  dears,"  said  my  ^\ife  "  how 
much  they  have  still  to  learn  !  It  would 
break  their  hearts  if  they  had  to  know 
now  that  in  the  end  they  would  be  only 
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just  a  little  better  than  we.     Do  you 
remember  bow  you  used  to  repeat : 

'  Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  who  walks  it  only  thirsting 
For  the  right  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes 
He  shall  see  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses.'  " 

"And  yet,"  said  I,  "  I  am  only  a  bard- 
working  and  tolerably  impecunious 
lawyer." 

vin. 

The  married  man  with  a  family  wbo 
is  dependent  on  tbe  income  from  bis 
labors  for  a  living,  is  necessarily  a  creat- 
ure of  routine.  Day  in,  day  out,  be  rises 
from  bed,  bones  bis  razor,  takes  bis 
batb,  swallows  bis  breakfast,  reads  tbe 
newspaper,  and  bies  bim  do^Ti  town  witb 
tbe  monotonous  exactness  of  a  pendu- 
lum. He  is  engrossed  by  tbe  cares  of 
business  until  four  or  five  o'clock  in  tbe 
afternoon,  and  in  tbe  brief  interim  be- 
tween bis  closing  time  and  bis  dinner 
bour  be  walks,  rides,  or  frequents  tbe 
gymnasium  for  exercise,  plays  wbist, 
visits  a  picture  gallery  and  tbe  book- 
stores, pays  a  call,  or  attends  a  commit- 
tee meeting  in  tbe  interest  of  political 
or  charitable  reform,  and  reaches  home 
barely  in  time  to  become  a  bear  for  the 
amusement  of  his  children  before  they 
drop  off  to  sleep.  In  tbe  evening  he 
dines  out  now  and  then,  and  now  and 
then  he  takes  his  wife  to  tbe  theatre  or 
a  concert ;  but  ordinarily,  after  exhaust- 
ing tbe  newspaper  at  home  and  cutting 
the  pages  of  tbe  current  magazines,  he 
settles  down  to  read  the  newest  volume 
of  biography  or  travel,  and  is  aroused  by 
bis  mfe  an  hour  later  on  the  plea  that 
if  he  sleeps  longer  he  will  lie  awake  at 
night. 

It  is  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
that  the  busy  man  of  affairs  escapes  from 
the  clutches  of  inexorable  custom,  and 
even  these  respites  from  habit  are  so 
fleeting  that  be  has  barely  begun  to  real- 
ize that  he  is  free  before  they  have  passed 
and  be  is  a  slave  again.  And  yet  how 
precious  in  his  regard,  in  spite  of  their 
limitations,   do   these  breathing  spells 


from  routine  become  as  the  years  ad- 
vance, and  he  has  grown  a  trifle  sober, 
and  almost  imperceptibly  gray  !  There 
are  the  baked  beans  and  fish-balls  of 
New  England  to  begin  witb,  to  enhance 
the  comfort  of  his  late,  leisurely  break- 
fast. Tbe  bits  of  Shakespeare  and  Shelley 
witb  which,  stretched  at  bis  ease,  he  re- 
freshes the  dusty  dryness  of  bis  spirit, 
well  up  in  his  memory  through  tbe  week, 
and  until  another  Thanksgiving  or  Dec- 
oration Day  bis  eyes  are  brighter  for 
their  glimpses  of  meadow  and  hillock, 
and  bis  lungs  are  sounder  for  their 
inspiration  of  purer  air.  Does  be  not 
begrudge  the  passage  of  the  fly-swift 
hours  during  which  be  learns  to  know 
bis  little  ones  from  their  own  lips,  when 
out  of  sight  of  pavements  be  wanders 
witb  them  through  the  wood,  or  teaches 
them  to  paddle  up  tbe  suburban  stream  ? 
Avaunt  the  Sunday  newspaper  with  its 
vampire  wings,  and  tbe  stuffy  club  witb 
its  corrosive  sublimate  of  brandy  and 
soda  !  He  yearns  more  and  more  for 
the  weekly  boon  of  exchanging  tbe  para- 
phernalia of  workaday  existence  for  tbe 
simple  pleasures  of  loving  comradeship 
wdth  his  family,  and  contact  witb  nature 
so  far  as  she  is  to  be  encountered  within 
tbe  radius  of  a  sabbath-day's  journey. 

But  the  Mecca  of  the  married  man's 
hopes  is  his  annual  vacation,  so  called 
from  tbe  deeply  rooted  intention  in  bis 
soul  to  make  it  a  yearly  occurrence  ;  but 
which  is  ordinarily  interfered  witb  three 
years  out  of  five,  notwithstanding  his 
proneness  to  prophesy  glibly  that  other 
men,  who  neglect  to  shut  their  desks 
for  a  reasonable  period  in  the  course  of 
every  twelvemonth,  will  surely  break 
down.  It  is  a  splendid  theory  for  other 
men  to  act  upon,  and  still  more  splen- 
did for  yourself  at  those  rare  conjunc- 
tions when  there  is  perfect  composure 
alike  in  the  business  world  and  in  your 
domestic  household.  You  pack  your 
rods  and  feverishly  order  relays  of  gro- 
ceries— and  then  something  turns  up 
which  obliges  you  to  change  your  plans 
and  put  off  until  another  year  your  pro- 
jected outing  in  the  woods,  where  not 
even  a  telegram  will  reach  you.  It  may 
be  that  you  are  called  upon  to  act  as  the 
assignee  of  an  insolvent  estate,  the  pick- 
ings from  which  will  be  considerable,  or 
that  the  children  break  out  with  the 
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measlen,  or  that  you  discover  the  entire 
drainage  system  of  your  house  to  be  in 
need  of  immediate  overhauling".  Under 
any  of  these  circumstances  a  married 
man  must  stay  at  home.  He  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  his  business,  or  to  de- 
sert his  family  in  distress.  Hence,  in 
spite  of  his  rigid  principles,  he  is  very 
apt  to  persuade  himself  that,  by  passing 
the  summer  at  some  watering-place  ac- 
cessible from  town  by  a  dusty,  daily 
railway  journey,  he  is  getting  all  the  va- 
cation he  needs,  especially  because  he 
reaches  home  occasionally,  on  the  hot- 
test afternoons,  by  three  instead  of  five. 

"  Are  you  all  ready  ?  "  you  inquire 
of  your  wife,  entering  her  room  in  a 
flurry  some  day  about  the  middle  of 
June,  having  just  come  post-haste  from 
down  town. 

"  Are  we  really  going  ?  " 

"Going?  Of  course  we  are  going. 
The  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  in  less 
than  an  hour." 

"  Considering  that  I  have  had  to  pack 
three  times  during  the  past  fortnight 
as  a  consequence  of  as  many  determina- 
tions on  your  part  which  you  have  sub- 
sequently reconsidered,  you  can  scarcely 
blame  me  for  asking  the  question.  I 
shall  be  ready,  dear." 

"We  are  going  without  fail  this  time. 
I  have  bought  the  tickets  and  tele- 
graphed for  guides,  and  told  them  at 
the  office  that  I  shan't  be  back  for  three 
weeks.  Has  that  man  sent  my  fishing 
things  ?  " 

"A  great  many  things  have  come  for 

you." 

You  cast  a  searching,  ruffled  glance 
around  you  at  the  profusion  of  packages 
occupying  the  lounge  and  the  floor,  and 
realize  from  their  respective  propor- 
tions that  your  rubber  coat,  a  new  bam- 
boo rod,  a  landing-net,  an  air-cushion 
for  yourself  and  another  for  your  dar- 
ling, some  groceries,  and  a  box  of  fly- 
ointment  have  arrived.  Something  is 
plainly  missing,  however,  from  the  ago- 
nized fashion  in  which  you  drop  upon 
your  knees  and  rummage  through  the 
bundles,  ripping  the  twine  and  paper 
from  each  with  increasing  despair. 

"  Where  is  my  new  reel  and  line  ? 
That  brute  has  neglected  to  send  either 
them  or  the  trout-flies  I  ordered.  I  will 
sue  him  ;  I " 


As  you  fulminate,  you  glare  at  your 
wife  with  the  ferocity  of  an  incensed 
tiger ;  it  is  the  sudden  guilty  quailing 
of  her  eyes  which  checks  your  ol)jurga- 
tions.  At  the  same  moment  she  stoops 
and  ducks  her  head  to  the  base  of  the 
loiinge,  and  after  groping  with  the  yard- 
stick produces  the  missing  articles,  re- 
marking nonchalantly  that  the  baby  had 
been  playing  with  them,  and  must  have 
pushed  them  underneath. 

You  are  so  glad  to  get  them  that  you 
merely  growl  inarticulately  while  you 
undo  with  eager  fingers  the  precious 
package.  You  scrutinize  the  dainty 
rubber  reel  with  a  contented  smile,  and 
in  the  serenity  of  recovered  good  nature 
dart  at  the  box  of  fly-ointment,  and  in- 
sist that  your  wife  shall  take  a  smell  of 
the  horrible-looking  mixture  of  penny- 
royal and  tar.  She  declares  that  she 
abominates  the  odor  and  that  she  would 
rather  be  bitten  by  all  the  flies  in  crea- 
tion than  soil  her  skin  with  a  drop  of  it, 
and  you  answer  that  you  are  rather  fond 
of  the  smell  and  that  it  is  really  remark- 
ably clean  stuff. 

While  she  collects  and  packs  your 
things  you  go  flitting  about  the  room 
with  a  brow  wrinkled  by  the  conviction 
that  you  have  forgotten  something  fun- 
damental, and  your  heart  dances  like  a 
daffodil  as  you  come  across  your  tooth- 
brush in  the  last  five  minutes.  Just 
when  the  carriage  is  at  the  door  you 
bound  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at  a  time 
for  your  watch-key,  which  you  have  left 
on  your  pin-cushion,  and  you  breath- 
lessly vow  on  your  return  that  you  VsiVi 
buy  a  stem-winding  watch  with  your 
next  spare  cash.  In  consequence  of  the 
cabman's  announcement  that  you  have 
no  time  to  lose  if  you  T\-ish  to  catch  the 
train,  your  farewell  to  your  children  in 
the  hall  is  a  hasty  nip,  and  you  arraign 
your  wife  for  the  more  profuse  oscula- 
tions which  she  is  lavishing  upon  them. 
You  are  oft'  at  last,  thank  goodness,  with 
the  memory  of  four  heads  and  noses 
pressed  against  the  's^'indow  pane  in  the 
final  exuberance  of  god- speed. 

Happy  is  the  benedict  who  feels  that 
his  vacation  is  incomplete  without  the 
society  of  his  gentle  spouse!  Happy 
too  is  the  spouse  who  is  not  so  gentle  as 
to  be  deterred  by  bugaboos  in  the  shape 
of  fears  of  what  may  befall  her  children 
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during  her  absence,  or  by  antipathy  for 
the  discomforts  of  the  pathless  woods 
from  accompanying  her  husband  !  It 
is  well-nigh  impossible  to  overcome  the 
nervousness  of  many  women  sufficiently 
to  induce  them  to  leave  home  for  more 
than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
softer  sex  whose  constitutional  horror 
of  snakes  and  the  kindred  accessories 
of  a  sylvan  outing,  remains  paramount 
to  every  other  consideration.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  Josephine  is  blessed 
with  a  certain  serenity  of  nature  which 
enables  her  to  abandon  her  offspring  for 
moderate  periods  without  perturbation, 
and  merely  to  lift  her  skirts  and  run 
TN-ithout  screaming  when  she  encounters 
a  reptile. 

It  seems  almost  like  your  wedding 
journey  over  again  as  you  are  whirled 
along  in  the  train  by  the  side  of  your 
sweet  partner,  and  in  the  exuberance  of 
this  romantic  suggestion  you  whisper, 
"Do  you  suppose,  dear,  that  they  take 
us  for  a  newly  married  couj)le  ?  " 

"  What  a  perfect  goose  you  are,  Fred  ! 
Don't  flatter  yourself  that  you  can  shuf- 
fle off  the  staid  aspect  of  a  pater  fami- 
lias  of  forty  simply  by  turning  the  key 
on  the  children." 

"  Dear  little  souls ! "  I  ejaculate. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  had  been 
able  to  bring  one  or  two  of  them  with 
us?" 

"  No,  it  wouldn't,"  answers  Josephine, 
flatly.  "  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  per- 
fect blessing  it  was  to  be  completely  free 
from  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  all  alone 
with  my  dearest." 

Thereupon  her  head  drops  involun- 
tarily upon  my  shoulder,  where  it  re- 
poses until  I  can  no  longer  resist  the 
temptation  of  remarking,  "  I  think  we 
pass  very  well  for  a  newly  married 
pair." 

"You  nasty  thing,  Fred!"  she  re- 
torts, bobbing  bolt  upright  as  though 
electrified.  "Just  as  I  was  so  comfort- 
able, too  !  " 

Neither  argument  nor  flattery  can  in- 
duce her  to  resume  her  superincumbent 
posture ;  but  finally,  perhaps,  she  re- 
lents so  far  as  to  permit  you  to  hold  her 
hand.  On  goes  the  train  whizzing  and 
jolting  into  the  twilight,  which  fades 
away  into  a  pitchy  landscape  illumined 


now  and  again  by  twinkling  cottage 
lights,  and  now  by  the  glare  of  urban 
electricity.  Puff!  Pouff!  You  glide 
into  a  smoke- vaulted  station  where  the 
vernacular  of  the  attendant  populace 
smacks  of  apple-pie  and  cider.  Whir-r  ! 
Sh-h !  You  rumble  across  a  bridge 
from  which  you  catch  a  glimpse  below 
of  swift,  black  water,  and  in  another 
minute  you  are  shooting  past  a  foundry 
whose  chimneys  belch  splendid  tongues 
of  fire. 

"How  little  Fred  would  delight  in 
that !  "  murmurs  my  angel. 

"  I  thought  the  children  were  a  for- 
bidden subject." 

Only  a  gentle  pressure  of  my  hand 
for  answer.  On,  on  we  jostle  through 
the  night.  The  tireless  engine  twists 
and  turns  through  mountain  valleys 
from  the  sides  of  which  forests  of  pine 
send  down  impenetrable  gloom.  There 
is  a  colder,  fresher  savor  to  the  air  as 
you  step  to  the  door  to  ascertain  why 
the  train  has  suddenly  come  to  a  stand- 
still. 

"  Only  a  cow  on  the  track,"  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  suspense,  during  which  a  vis- 
ion of  your  orphaned  children  floats 
pathetically  before  your  mind's  eye. 
Josephine  does  not  need  to  be  told 
what  you  are  thinking  al)out,  as  witness 
her  pensive  query  after  the  train  is  once 
more  under  way. 

"  I  wonder,  Fred,  if  they  would  care 
just  a  little  if  we  were  telescoped." 

Eleven  o'clock.  Only  twenty  minutes 
more  and  you  will  be  due  at  the  little 
jumping-off  place  where  you  are  to  pass 
the  night,  and  from  which  you  are  to 
set  out  for  camp  in  the  morning.  You 
begin  to  be  harassed  by  doubts  as  to 
whether  your  telegram  has  been  re- 
ceived, which  are  not  allayed  until  the 
countenance  of  Pete,  your  sometime 
Indian  guide,  looms  from  the  platform. 
He  wastes  no  words  ;  his  grin,  welcome 
in  si:)ite  of  its  stolidity,  and  the  shake 
of  his  hand  give  way  to  the  obligation 
of  possessing  himself  of  all  your  traps. 
Still  he  eyes  the  white  woman  furtively 
until  you  find  leisure  to  remark,  "  Pete, 
this  is  my  wife,  and  Josephine,  my  dear, 
this  is  Pete." 

Introductions  to  Josephine  follow  of 
mine  host  of  the  inn,  whom  I  congrat- 
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ulate  on  the  improvements  in  his  rattle- 
trap, and,  after  we  have  inspected  our 
room,  of  Pete's  younger  brother,  Oscar, 
who  is  to  be  the  pilot  of  her  canoe,  and 
whose  sole  exemption  from  immobility 
appears  to  be  a  guttural  grunt.  I  put 
searching  questions  to  Pete  regarding 
our  chances  of  good  sport,  the  replies 
to  which  are  diplomatically  non-com- 
mittal, and  then  we  seek  our  chamber 
to  woo  slumber  on  behalf  of  an  early 
start. 

Slumber?  Would  that  expectation 
were  father  to  reality  !  AVhat  induce- 
ment to  repose  is  to  be  found  in  blank- 
ets narrower  by  six  inches  than  the 
width  of  the  bed  requires  ?  Two  min- 
utes after  you  have  tucked  yourself  in 
gloriously  about  the  shoulders — for  the 
mountain  air  feels  just  a  trifle  chilly — 
a  gentle  tug  destroys  your  handiwork. 
Without  delay  you  give  a  resolute  tug 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  immedi- 
ately the  voice  of  your  darling  protests. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Fred  ?  You 
have  not  left  me  an  inch  of  bedclothes." 

Another  tug,  still  gentle  but  more 
determined  than  the  first,  accompanies 
her  words,  arousing  the  spirit  of  evil 
within  you. 

"Confound  it  all,  it's  a  perfect  out- 
rage to  give  us  a  bed  like  this,"  I  reply, 
springing  up  with  a  kick  which  de- 
stroys whatever  semblance  of  order 
there  is  left,  and  I  strike  a  match  vi- 
ciously. 

I  raise  the  kerosene  lamp,  and  by  its 
dim  light  morosely  survey  the  situation. 

"  What  are  you  trying  to  do,  Fred?  " 
my  darling  inquires,  as  I  stride  past 
the  bed. 

I  am  really  in  search  of  my  ulster, 
which  is  hanging  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  but  it  suddenly  occurs  to  me  to 
slip  back  the  bolt  of  the  connecting  door 
which  leads  into  the  adjoining  chamber. 

"  I'm  going  to  sleep  in  the  next 
room,"  I  reply,  gruffly. 

"  But  there  may  be  someone  in  there 
already,"  cries  Josephine,  sitting  up  in 
bed  under  the  spur  of  her  trepidation. 

"I  don't  care  if  there  is,"  I  answer, 
with  a  defiant  mien  resulting  from  se- 
cret belief  that  the  apartment  in  ques- 
tion is  empty.  Thereupon  I  pull  at  the 
door,  Avhich  sticks  hard. 

"  You   will   wake   the    whole   house. 


And  oh,  Fred,  what  if  there  should  be 
anyone  in  there  !  " 

I  tie  a  towel  around  the  knob  and  pull 
lustily.  The  door  yields  at  last,  and  fly- 
ing open  reveals  only  the  silence  of  the 
tomb.  I  enter  holding  the  lamp  high 
above  my  head,  and  my  horrified  eyes 
behold  a  bed  completely  stripped  of 
everything  save  the  striped  mattress 
and  bolster  appropriate  to  a  dismantled 
chamber.  For  one  fell,  furious  moment 
I  stand  irresolute,  then  with  a  mighty 
stride  I  return  to  my  own  room,  and 
seizing  my  ulster  and  certain  other  be- 
longings, exclaim,  with  stoical  calm  : 

"  Good-night,  Josephine." 

"  Oh,  Fred,  I  hate  to  have  you  leave 
me.  Let  me  sleep  in  there  and  you 
here.  It  is  your  vacation  and  you  need 
all  the  rest  you  can  get.  Ai'e  you  sure 
the  bed  is  comfortable  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  sleep  there,"  I  answer 
with  diplomatic  firmness,  stooping  to 
kiss  her. 

"  You  must  barricade  the  door  so  that 
if  it  is  anyone  else's  room  no  one  can 
get  in." 

Anyone  else's  room !  From  the  chill 
stuffiness  of  the  atmosphere  it  seems  as 
though  it  had  been  Tvdthout  an  inmate 
for  years.  I  wrap  my  ulster  around  me 
and  do  up  my  toes  in  my  flannel  shirt, 
and  stretch  myself  on  the  straw  mat- 
tress. Ruminating,  I  gradually  acquire 
warmth,  until  a  steady,  far-off  murmur 
assures  me  that  my  darling  is  asleep  at 
last.     Then  I  sleep  too. 

A  few  hours  later  we  are  peacefully 
skimming  over  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
Civilization  lies  behind  us  hidden  by  a 
bend.  Eeclining  with  an  air  of  supreme 
comfort  in  our  respective  canoes,  we 
smile  now  and  again  at  each  other  across 
the  scarcely  ruffled  gaj)  which  separates 
us.  It  is  a  cloudless  morning.  The 
profile  of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain, 
to  which  Pete  calls  our  attention  as  we 
pass,  stands  out  with  clean-cut  distinct- 
ness. A  brace  of  sheldrake  race  by  us 
almost  within  gunshot  with  plaintive 
squawk.  The  hills  look  glorious  in  their 
garb  of  fresh  green,  and  we  screw  our 
eyes  to  make  out  far  away  the  barely 
discernible  passage  between  them  be- 
yond which  lies  the  virgin  forest  where 
we  are  to  spend  a  fortnight  out  of  reach 
of  newspapers  and  the  children. 
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Our  canoes  are  laden  almost  to  tlie 
gunnel  with  our  kit,  comprising  tents, 
woollen  and  rubber  blankets,  a  cooking- 
stove,  a  trunk — Josephine  had  insisted 
on  bringing  a  trunk — canned  soups,  our 
rods,  and  a  camera.  By  twilight  all 
these  have  been  safely  landed  by  Pete 
and  the  guttural  Oscar  at  the  spot 
chosen  as  a  camping- ground — a  beatific 
spot  on  the  margin  of  the  smallest  and 
most  picturesque  of  a  trio  of  connect- 
ing lakes.  Tall,  majestic  trees  arch 
over  us,  but  not  too  densely.  A  cool 
brook  t^vinkles  close  at  hand.  Through 
a  fringed  clearing  we  behold  across  a 
black-blue  sheet  of  water  a  monarch 
among  mountains,  whose  stern  sides  run 
down  to  meet  the  lake  in  sheer  walls 
rugged  with  scars  from  the  glacier  pe- 
riod. 

Our  tents  rise  side  by  side  in  snowy 
amplitude.  Within  our  guides  spread 
layers  of  redolent  hemlock  and  adjust 
cheese-cloth  nettings  to  baffle  the  preda- 
tory sand-fly.  While  Oscar  builds  a 
noble  fire,  Pete  deftly  strips  layers  of 
bark  from  the  attendant  birches  and 
fashions  a  dining- table,  which  charms 
the  fancy  of  Josephine  so  that  she  thrills 
with  the  threat  of  carrying  home  rolls 
upon  rolls  of  birch-bark  for  the  little 
ones.  In  an  ecstasy  of  content  we  watch 
the  saffron  sunset  fade  to  soft  violet  and 
the  first  stars  peep  from  the  pellucid 
sky.  I  lie  stretched  at  full  length,  glory- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  rest  and  of 
freedom  from  care  and  contact  with  the 
workaday  world.  My  w4fe  and  I,  ever 
lovers,  seem  to  have  usurped  the  realm 
of  poetiy  for  our  sole  use.  And  yet 
perhaps  my  lips  are  mute.  Shall  I  tell 
her  in  bald  speech  that  her  ej-es  are  more 
tender  and  trusting  than  the  evening 
planet  o'erhead,  and  her  soul  purer  than 
the  golden  light  of  the  departing  day  ? 

"  Supper ! " 

The  voice  of  Pete  breaks  in  upon  my 
shy  meditation.  We  seat  ourselves  be- 
neath a  rustic  canopy  to  feast  ourselves 
on  plenty  ;  on  fresh  trout  and  fried  eggs 
and  collops  of  toast,  whereat  it  may  be 
our  noses  would  have  turned  up  in  won- 
derment at  home,  but  which  we  attack 
with  the  vigor  of  primitive  man.  We 
drink  pannikins  of  tea  strong  as  lye, 
and  fearlessly  ask  for  more.  Thrice  at 
least  since  the  canoes  touched  shore  has 


Josephine  derided  my  countenance,  cop- 
per-colored from  its  coating  of  tar  and 
oil,  and  called  heaven  to  witness  that  she 
disowned  me  as  a  husband  ;  but  now  at 
length  the  hour  of  my  triumjoh  arrives. 

''  Fred  !  "  she  ejaculates,  breaking 
down  completely,  "  give  me  some  of  that 
stuff.  They  are  all  over  me  ;  they  are 
driving  me  crazy  ;  in  my  ears,  in  my 
nostrils,  in  my  mouth,  and  on  both  sides 
of  my  buttered  toast.  I  cannot  bear  it 
a  moment  longer." 

I  bid  Pete  build  a  smudge,  and  I  has- 
ten to  my  tent  for  the  precious  mixture. 
Josephine  essays  it  gingerly. 

"A  little  dab  like  that  will  be  of  no 
use,"  I  exclaim,  firmly,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  I  baptize  her  delicate 
cheeks  with  glorious  smears  of  the  ole- 
aginous compound,  remarking  withal  as 
a  sop  to  her  outraged  spirit  that  it  is 
excellent  for  the  complexion. 

On  the  morrow  we  fish.  On  the  mor- 
row and  on  succeeding  days.  I  and 
Josephine  also.  I  with  a  fly-rod  to  the 
end,  and  she  with  a  fly- rod  for  five  min- 
utes, during  which  she  succeeds  in  hook- 
ing Oscar  in  the  cheek  and  entangling 
herself  well-nigh  inextricably  in  her  own 
casting  line.  After  this  she  prefers  to 
troll,  and  she  trolls  indefatigably.  That 
is,  she  reclines  with  a  graceful  pose  in 
her  canoe  and  suffers  herself  to  be  pi- 
loted from  lake  to  lake.  A  rod  is  over 
her  shoulder  and  a  novel  in  her  lap. 
She  reads  a  little  and  she  dozes  a  little, 
and  when  she  feels  a  twitch,  she  twitches 
sooner  or  later  in  her  turn.  It  is  won- 
derful how  many  fish  she  manages  to 
capture  in  this  haphazard  way,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  largest  monsters  in 
the  lake  seek  her  hook.  She  reels  them 
in  in  a  seraphic  fashion  to  the  delight 
of  Oscar  and  no  less  of  Pete,  who  con- 
fides to  me  that  my  wife  is  a  born  fisher- 
man. I  realize  that  this  encomium  em- 
bodies a  tacit  reflection  on  my  own  lack 
of  powers,  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  tales  of 
quondam  victories  over  muscallonge, 
salmon,  and  tarpon.  It  is  very  evident 
that  I  must  be  content  to  occupy  in  his 
eyes  a  rank  completely  second  to  the 
sweet  angel  of  my  bosom,  who  knows  not 
the  difference  between  a  Brown  Hackle 
and  a  Parmachenee  Belle,  and  who 
frankly  admits  a  preference  for  live 
bait. 
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The  (lays  glide  imperceptibh'.  There 
is  a  delicious  sameness  in  them  all,  and 
yet  each  has  its  special  charm.  We  an- 
gle and  we  meditate  ;  we  paddle  and  we 
vegetate.  We  make  all-day  excursions, 
and  in  the  course  of  them  take  luncheon 
on  tight  little  islands  solitary  enough 
to  arouse  the  envy  of  an  Alexander  Sel- 
kirk. We  recall  and  quote  poetry  of 
which  we  have  not  thought  for  years. 
We  photograph  each  other  and  our 
guides  in  every  conceivable  attitude,  and 
our  camp  from  every  point  of  view. 
Josej)hine  sees  a  pair  of  huge  fiery  eyes 
peering  into  her  tent  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  will  not  be  j^ersuaded 
(even  unto  this  day)  that  the  intruder 
w^as  a  rabbit  and  not  a  bear.  By  the 
camp  fire  Oscar  exhibits  to  me  Jose- 
phine's new  fly-rod  splintered  through 
contact  with  his  weight  in  stepping 
backward,  and  articulates  philosophi- 
cally, "Lady  no  fly  fish  ;  lady  troll.  Gen- 
tleman buy  another  when  home.  Indian 
mend  pretty  good  j^erhaj^s." 

We  bathe  and  cleanse  our  souls  in  the 
holy  atmosphere  of  the  summer  evening, 
and  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
youth,  Ave  gaze  between  the  solemn  pines 
at  the  lustrous  night  seeking  the  infi- 
nite. We  whisper  "  peccavi "  to  the  pity- 
ing stars,  and  in  the  consciousness  of 


lack  of  power  to  pierce  the  mysteries  of 
cosmos,  my  hand  seeks  hers  and  hers 
mine  in  token  of  the  love  for  the  sake 
of  which  alone  we  crave  immortality. 

There  conies  a  day  when  the  walls  of 
our  tents  fall  like  the  Avails  of  the  houses 
of  Jericho  at  the  voice  of  the  prophet's 
trumpet.  I  take  apart  my  rods,  and 
Josephine  arms  herself  Avith  the  vast 
collection  of  ferns  and  the  rolls  of  birch 
Imrk  which  she  purposes  to  carry  home 
Avith  her.  Mournfully  Ave  take  a  last 
look  from  our  canoes  at  our  dismantled 
cam2)ing-ground  ;  yet  already  my  Avife's 
eyes  are  bright  Avitli  the  thought  of  see- 
ing the  children  again,  and  I  am  begin- 
ning to  wonder  Avhat  has  been  going  on 
in  the  ciAilized  Avorld  during  the  past 
fortnight.  We  are  sorry  to  be  going, 
and  yet  Ave  are  glad.  Josephine  stigma- 
tizes the  rapture  A\'ith  Avhich  I  receiA'e  a 
bundle  of  ncAvspapers  from  a  sj^ortsman 
AAdiom  we  pass  on  our  AA^ay  out  as  hys- 
terical and  almost  indecent. 

"It  AA'as  only  a  fortnight  ago  that  you 
said  you  neA^er  wished  to  look  at  another 
neAvspaper,  Fred." 

"  And  you,  my  dear,  that  it  Avas  a  per- 
fect blessing  to  be  rid  of  the  children," 
I  retort,  and  then  I  absorb  myself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  body  politic  oblivious 
alike  of  lake  and  forest. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  June  number.) 
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RAPID  TRANSIT   IN   CITIES. 


I.— THE  PEOBLEM. 


By  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke. 


ONE  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  the  evolution  of  cities,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  top- 
ics of  the  day,  is  rapid  transit.  It  af- 
fects not  onl}'  the  health  and  comfort 
of  all  citizens,  but  the  very  existence 
and  prosperity  of  cities  themselves.  Al- 
though much  has  been  written  about 
it,  the  last  word  has  not  been  said. 

Modern  inventions  do  not  change  hu- 
man nature,  but  they  do  change  human 
affairs.  When  the  Lord  put  it  into  the 
mind  of  someone  "  to  pave  the  roads 
with  iron  bars  " — as  Emerson  hath  it — 
a  new  epoch  began,  that  of  the  railway 
system,  which,  although  but  sixty  years 
old,  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 

Rapid  transit  in  cities  was  born  about 
the  same  time,  W'hen,  in  1834,  John  Ste- 
phenson, of  New  York,  invented  the 
horse -car  to  run  on  tramway's,  or  flat 
rails,  laid  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
For  this  his  name  is  worthy  to  be 
placed  beside  that  other  Stephenson, 
who  found  the  locomotive  a  toy  and  left 
it  a  perfect  machine. 

We  are  now  just  beginning  to  see  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  this  simple  in- 
vention. It  has  solved  the  problem  of 
city  life.  It  is  fast  abolishing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  crowded  tenement.  It  is 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  It  makes 
the  poor  man  a  land-holder.  It  is  do- 
ing more  to  put  down  socialism,  in  this 
country  at  least,  than  all  other  things 
combined. 

One  of  its  effects  is  giving  great 
trouble.  The  better  the  service  of 
street  railways,  the  faster  does  the  city 
population  grow,  the  more  do  the  peo- 


ple ride,  and  the  greater  is  the  conges- 
tion of  traffic,  and  the  louder  the  com- 
plaints of  the  public.  The  demand  for 
rapid  transit  facilities  increases  faster 
than  the  supply. 

Everybody  thinks  that  their  own  city 
is  in  the  worst  plight,  and  the  managers 
of  their  street  railways  are  the  meanest 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is 
an  interesting  fact,  and  one  which  has 
suggested  these  articles,  that  all  large 
cities,  where  time  is  of  any  value,  are 
now  in  like  distress. 

Street  lines,  subways,  elevated  rail- 
ways, and  other  means  of  conveyance, 
have  so  greatly  increased  the  population 
of  cities,  by  making  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts available  and  accessible,  that  they 
cannot  carry  the  people  who  want  to 
ride.  This  is  not  only  the  case  in  the 
greater  American  cities,  but  also  in  Vi- 
enna, Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  etc. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  conditions 
which  have  brought  about  this  conges- 
tion of  traffic  may  suggest  a  remedy. 
In  the  present  article  we  shall  discuss 
the  problem  ;  in  the  second,  the  solution. 

The  conflict  between  city  people  and 
those  who  live  in  the  country  is  as  old 
as  history.  There  always  has  been  an 
influx  from  without  to  within.  So  long 
as  the  area  of  cities  was  limited,  this 
was  strongly  and  successfully  resisted 
by  the  citizens.  They  felt  themselves 
a  superior  class  to  the  rustics.  The 
very  words  ''  urbane  "  and  "  iiistic  "  tell 
the  story. 

The  Eomans  called  the  outside  dwell- 
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ers  "  villani ; "  from  which  come  two 
words,  one  of  honorable  significance, 
'■'  villa,"  and  the  other,  perhaps  a  little 
modified  by  mediaeval  use,  "  villain." 
Roman  citizens  looked  down  upon  the 
country  folk  as  an  average  New  Yorker 
does  upon  a  stray  Jerseyman  from  the 
pines. 

All  literature  has  been  tinged  by  this 
feeling,  and  both  writers  and  statesmen 
have  continued  to  deplore  the  excessive 
growth  of  cities  as  a  national  evil,  and 
have  exhorted  countrymen  to  stay  at 
home,  telling  them  how  much  better  off 
they  were  in  the  country. 

Observation  has  now  taught  us  that 
this  growth  of  cities  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  evolution  of  our  social  structure, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  country,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  country,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  city. 

Recent  statistical  inquir- 
ies have  shown  that  cities 
grow  because  they  absorb 
the  best,  and  not  the  worst, 
of  the  rural  population,  who 
better  their  condition  by 
coming  to  tovm. 

Charles   Booth,  the   emi- 
nent English  statistician,  in 
his  great  work,  "Labor  and 
Life   of   the   People,"  has 
shown,  from  very  extended 
inquiry,  that  most  of  those 
who  come  to  London  from 
the  country  either  have  work 
already  engaged,  or  have  good  prospects 
of  getting  work  ;  and  that  their  con- 
dition  is  generally  improved  by   their 
change  of  abode. 

The  British  Census  of  1890  confirms 
this  in  a  striking  manner  by  showing 
that  the  people  of  country  birth  are 
most  numerous  in  the  wealthy  quarters 
of  the  city,  where  employment  abounds, 
and  least  numerous  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  quarters. 

All  this  is  contrary  to  the  precon- 
ceived opinion  that  countrymen  wander 
aimlessly  to  the  city,  and  are  chiefly 
tramps,  or  broken-down  persons. 

"  Hark  !  the  dogs  do  bcark, 
The  beggars  are  coming  to  town. '' 

This  is  not  so.     The  emigrants  from 
the  country  to  the  city,  with  exceptions, 
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of  course,  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
rural  population,  the  most  energetic 
and  the  best.  They  come  to  better 
themselves,  and  they  do  better  them- 
selves. This  is  just  as  true,  and  prob- 
ably more  so,  of  the  United  States  as 
of  England. 

The  significance  of  it  is  that  the 
growth  of  cities  will  never  stop  so  long 
as  means  are  given  to  bring  people  to 
them,  and  to  enable  people  to  get  about 
over  their  ever  -  increasing  areas,  with- 
out too  much  loss  of  time,  which  is 
money.  Railways — "  the  paving  of  the 
roads  with  iron  bars  " — enable  people  of 
moderate  means  to  travel  to  the  cities, 
and  rapid  transit  facihties  enable  them 
to  use  the  cities  when  they  get  there. 

Hence  our  cities  have  grown  equally 
with  our  railways,  and  almost  directly  as 
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led  from  Results  of  United  States  Census.     Showing  by  curves 
rowth  of  the  country,  its  cities,  and  its  railways,  by  decades. 


their  mileage.  This  can  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  above  diagram,  compiled  from 
the  results  of  the  United  States  Census. 
It  shows  by  curves  the  actual  growth  of 
the  whole  country,  of  its  cities,  and  of  its 
railways  during  equal  periods  of  time. 
It  does  not  show  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  relative  growth  of  cities 
to  that  of  the  whole.  In  1790,  the  total 
city  population  was  3.35  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  One  hundred  years  after,  it  is 
29.12  per  cent.  The  mileage  of  steam 
railwavs  has  increased  from  23  miles  in 
1830.  to  161,000  miles  in  1890  ;  and  the 
mileage  of  steel  railwavs  from  nothing 
in  1834,  to  10,500  miles'in  1890-91. 

It  seems  to  be  evident  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  growth  of  cities,  except 
the  difficulty  of  getting  about  in  them. 
There   are   two   ways   of    solving    this 
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problem  :  One  is  to  build  very  lofty 
buildings,  and  crowd  many  families  un- 
der one  roof.  The  other  is  to  take  peo- 
ple quickly  to  and  from  the  outlying 
districts  by  rapid  transit. 

The  cities  of  sixty  years  ago  were  of 
such  small  area  that  people  could  walk  to 
and  from  their  daily  work  without  much 
loss  of  time.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  in 
a  huriy  in  those  days,  and  life  went  on 
very  easily  and  smoothly. 

As  population  increased  the  poorer 
classes  crowded  into  tenements,  so  as 
to  be  near  their  daily  work.  These  tene- 
ments were  generally  old  buildings, 
whose  rooms  were  cut  up  into  smaller 
ones.  They  lacked  light  and  air,  and 
had  no  sanitary  conveniences.  Philan- 
thropists spent  much  money  in  trying  to 
improve  these  buildings  and  make  them 
fit  for  self-respecting  people  to  live  in. 

But  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end.  The  new  tenements  are,  it  is  true, 
occupied  by  a  better  class  of  people  ; 
but  the  vicious  and  degraded  poor,  be- 
ing driven  out  of  their  old  quarters,  fall 
into  worse  ones,  where  crowding  is  in- 
creased on  account  of  space  having  been 
taken  away  to  build  better  buildings 
upon.  The  true  remedy  is  to  enable 
people  to  go  to  where  there  is  more 
room,  and  go  quickly  and  cheaply.  In 
this  country  this  mode  of  relief  first 
came  from  Stephenson's  street  -  cars 
drawn  by  horses,  which  have  spread 
thence  all  over  the  world. 

Next  came  cable-lines,  invented  some 
twenty  years  since  in  San  Francisco,  to 
overcome  the  steep  grades  of  their 
streets,  by  A.  S.  Hallidie,  whose  name 
has  not  received  the  credit  which  this 
very  important  improvement  deserves. 

The  latest  and  greatest  invention  is 
the  electric  trolley  system.  This  is  so 
simple,  inexpensive,  reHable,  and  safe, 
that  it  has  "  come  to  stay,"  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  those  conservatives, 
who  are  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  those 
older  conservatives  who  bitterly  op- 
posed horse  -  railways,  but  who  fortu- 
nately failed  to  prevent  their  adoption. 

The  locomotive,  the  horse  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  opposed,  and  the  street-car,  the 
carriage  of  the  people,  was  opposed  ;  but 
that  which  is  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  will  always  con- 
quer in  the  end. 


While  it  may  be  admitted  that  over- 
head trolley  wires  are  unsightly,  and 
not  well  suited  to  the  closely  built  up 
parts  of  cities,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  them  in  the  outlying  districts.  Their 
economy  is  their  chief  merit,  as  this 
makes  the  system  a  flexible  one,  which 
can  be  extended  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  public  much  faster  than  any  conduit 
system,  either  for  electric  wires,  or  for 
cables. 

European  cities,  while  emplojdng  sur- 
face tramway  cars  drawn  by  horses,  and 
subways,  both  steam  and  electric,  rely 
largely  for  getting  about  upon  the  om- 
nibus. 

As  a  means  of  rapid  transit  this  is 
inferior  to  the  street  -  car,  but  the  fact 
that  the  latter  glides  along  on  its  smooth 
pavement  of  iron  bars,  makes  the  public 
oblivious  of  the  wretched  state  of  the 
stone  pavements  on  either  side.  The 
"  bus,"  to  get  any  speed,  must  have  a 
smooth  pavement  all  over  the  street, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  European 
cities  are  so  much  better  paved  than 
those  of  our  country. 

Horse- cars  rather  more  than  double 
the  available  area  of  a  city,  and  for  a 
time  there  is  relief.  Population  in- 
creases, and  a  wider  area  can  only  be 
got  by  higher  speed.  Then  come  the 
cable  and  electric  cars,  which  increase 
the  speed  in  the  congested  streets  very 
little,  but  in  the  outer  districts  from  six 
to  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour.  This 
quadruples  the  original  city  area,  with- 
out taking  any  more  of  the  people's  time 
in  riding. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  all  the  efforts 
of  trades-unions,  assisted  by  legisla- 
tion, to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  have 
not  accomplished  so  much  as  the  simple 
device  of  "paving  the  roads  with  iron 
bars." 

After  a  while  the  ever-increasing  traffic 
puts  an  end  to  this  relief,  and  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  in  the  congested  parts 
of  the  city  is  to  go  above  ground  on  ele- 
vated railwa^'^s,  or  below  ground  in  sub- 
ways. But,  as  we  see  to-day  in  New 
York,  and  in  London  and  other  Euro- 
pean cities,  this  relief  does  not  last,  un- 
less the  number  of  these  lines  is  con- 
stantly increased.  We  will  illustrate  it 
in  detail  by  the  experience  of  these  and 
other  cities. 
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Maps  of  Berlin,   Paris,  London,  and  passengers  and  freight  ;  then  an  inner 

Boston,  covering  in  each  case  an  area  belt  for  local  traffic,  also  two  radial  lines 

five  miles  wide,  by  eight  miles  long,  ap-  dividing  the  inner  circle  into  quadrants 

pear  in  this  article  ;   and  in  the  second  for  local  traffic.     These  lines,  together 


Map  of  Berlin,  showing  the  Belt  and  Transverse  Lines. 


article  there  will  be  maps  of  New  York 
and  Chicago,  covering  ten  miles  wide 
by  sixteen  miles  long. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  is 
such  that  the  census  numbers  of  these 
cities  correspond  nearly  with  the  areas, 
except  in  the  case  of  Boston,  whose  pop- 
ulation would  be  largely  increased  if  the 
whole  amount  included  in  the  area  of 
the  map  were  included.  The  space  oc- 
cupied by  New  York  is  so  much  en- 
croached upon  by  water,  that  the  area 
for  future  growth  of  population  lies  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  map.  If  the 
whole  area  of  Chicago  were  as  thickly 
populated  as  the  central  parts  of  that 
city,  its  population  would  exceed  that  of 
New  York.  From  all  of  these  maps 
one  can  see  what  is  meant  by  the  con- 
gested districts,  and  where  the  outer 
and  as  yet  thinly  populated  districts 
he,  access  to  which  can  be  given  by 
rapid  transit  facilities. 

We  have  given  no  map  of  Vienna,  be- 
cause it  has  no  rapid  transit,  and  only 
refer  to  it  to  show  the  great  cost  of 
modernizing  an  ancient  city.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  an  outer  belt-line  con- 
necting the  railway  stations  for  through 


with  some  new  sewage  works,  and  works 
for  the  control  of  the  river,  and  a  win- 
ter harbor,  are  estimated  to  cost  $85,- 
000,000,  which  will  be  divided  between 
the  city,  the  province  of  Lower  Austria., 
and  the  Empire. 

Here  the  whole  burden  of  the  rapid 
transit  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  commu- 
nity, and  private  capital  is  called  upon 
only  to  purchase  bonds. 

The  city  of  Berlin,  the  modem  capi- 
tal of  the  German  Empire,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand,  is  now  probably  better  sup- 
plied with  facilities  for  rapid  transit  than 
any  other  European  city,  but  more  ai'e 
wanted,  and  are  now  about  to  be  built. 

The  topography  of  this  city  offers  ex- 
cellent facilities.  Berlin  lies  on  a  level 
plain  and  can  be  extended  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  little  river  Spree  is  too  small 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  necessary 
works.  "What  a  different  state  of  things 
this  is  from  that  of  New  York,  where  it 
was  once  proposed  to  fill  up  the  East 
River,  and  where  it  is  now  seriously 
proposed  to  fill  up  the  Harlem  River ! 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  in  Berlin 
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was  to  connect  the  outlying  railway  sta- 
tions by  a  Ringbahn,  or  belt-line.  While 
this  was  very  useful  for  transferring 
freight,  it  carried  but  few  passengers, 
as  it  did  not  follow  the  lines  of  the  great 
streets  along  which  people  go  and  come. 

Tramway,  or  horse-car,  lines  were  then 
laid,  running  radially  from  the  centre 
of  the  city  to  its  suburbs.  The  system 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe,  having 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  single 
track,  and  carrying  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  million  passengers  annually. 

The  next  step  was  to  build  the  fa- 
mous Stadtbahn,  or  Viaduct  line,  which 
crosses  the  long  diameter  of  the  oval 
formed  by  the  belt  railway.  It  is  seven 
and  a  half  miles  long,  has  two  tracks 
for  express  and  two  for  local  trains,  is 
built  in  the  most  solid  manner  of  stone 
and  iron,  and  cost,  including  land,  $16,- 
000,000.  But  it  carried  last  year  only 
about  fifteen  million  passengers,  which 
is  less  than  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant Ninth  Avenue  Elevated  of  New 
York  carries. 

All  these  facilities  for  rapid  transit 
have  not  been  found  sufficient,  and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  again  divide  the  oval 
area,  to  which  everybody  wishes  to  go, 
by  two  lines  of  subways  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  These  quadrants 
will  also  be  traversed  by  two  small  belts, 
dividiDg  the  greater  oval  into  three  di- 
visions. 

All  of  these  lines  will  be  laid  out  un- 
der the  principal  thoroughfares.  They 
will  consist  of  two  small  iron  tubes  like 
Greathead's  South  London  Subway,  hav- 
ing elevators  capable  of  carrying  forty 
or  fifty  passengers,  which  wiU  be  placed 
at  the  stations.  Berlin  is  an  illustration 
of  the  never  -  ending  demands  of  rapid 
transit.  Better  facilities  increase  travel, 
and  then  more  facilities  are  wanted,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  see. 

The  city  of  Paris,  with  a  population 
of  about  two  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, is  in  the  first  stage  of  rapid  tran- 
sit. She  has  a  ceinture  or  belt  railway 
connecting  the  principal  railway  ter- 
minal stations,  but  like  the  outer  belt  of 
Berlin,  it  handles  freight  chiefly,  and 
but  few  passengers.  Tramway  cars, 
omnibuses,  and  cabs  give  other  means 


of  rapid  transit.  The  poorest  people 
walk,  and  those  who  are  a  little  better 
off  ride  in  tramway-cars  and  omnibuses. 
These  being  owned  by  commercial  com- 
panies and  worked  for  profit,  always  run 
on  the  lines  of  the  great  streets. 

It  is  admitted  that  more  and  better 
facilities  are  wanted,  and  several  plans 
have  been  proposed.  One  is  to  build 
elevated  railways  in  the  streets  like  those 
of  New  York.  This  meets  with  great  op- 
position. Another  plan  is  to  open  a  new 
street  or  avenue  running  near  the  longer 
diameter  of  the  oval  formed  by  the  belt 
railway,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
wide.  In  the  centre  of  this  there  would 
be  placed  a  four-track  viaduct,  having 
streets  sixty  feet  wide  on  each  side.  The 
right  of  way  is  estimated  to  cost  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  per  mile, 
and  the  whole  cost  of  thirteen  miles 
would  be  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 

This  amount  deters  private  capital 
from  undertaking  the  scheme,  but  here 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  community  to  share  the  burden  of 
rapid  transit  with  private  investors. 
The  city  of  Paris  can  condemn  land  wid- 
er than  that  necessary  for  this  scheme, 
and  sell  it  at  a  profit  sufficient  to  repay 
a  large  part  of  the  cost,  as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  new  boulevards  built  by 
Haussman  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  and 
of  the  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  since. 

Some  electric  subways  on  the  Great- 
head  system  are  also  proposed.  They 
will  be  very  small,  only  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  to  carry  two  lines  of  rails,  and 
will  be  worked  by  electric  power.  They 
are  intended  to  run  from  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  along  the  Champs  -  filysees, 
the  rue  de  Rivoli,  with  a  return  loop 
along  the  grand  boulevards  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  coincide  with  the  lines  of  great- 
est traffic.  Their  depth  will  not  require 
elevators,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they 
will  cost  but  eleven  millions  of  dollars, 
which  seems  a  very  insufficient  sum. 
Even  were  it  doubled  or  trebled,  it  would 
be  less  than  half  of  a  viaduct  line  of  the 
same  length.  This  is  one  advantage  of 
the  subway  system  if  made  of  these  small 
round  tubes.  Another  very  great  ad- 
vantage is  that  the  subway  system  can 
always  follow  the  lines  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfares, without  destroying  valuable 
property. 
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Another  plan  of  rapid  transit  is  pro-  which,  for  a  population  of  2,200,000, 
posed  by  the  eminent  engineer,  Eiffel,  gives  130  trips  for  each  person  yearly, 
which  differs  from  any  others  in  pro-    During  the  year  of  the  Exposition,  1889, 
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posing  to  construct  a  line  partly  in  sub- 
ways and  partly  on  viaducts,  the  two 
being  united  by  inclined  planes. 

This  line  is  a  little  less  than  seven 
miles  long,  and  runs  around  and  through 
the  heart  of  Paris,  where  the  circulation 
of  people  is  greatest.  It  runs  from  the 
Church  of  the  Madeleine  along  the 
Grand  Boulevard  to  the  Southern  Rail- 
way station,  then  crosses  the  Seine  to 
the  Orleans  station,  recrosses  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  runs  under  the  me 
de  Rivoli  to  the  place  of  beginning.  It 
is  proposed  to  operate  it  by  locomotives 
that  consume  their  own  smoke.  About 
one-third  is  above  ground  and  two-thirds 
in  subway.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$15,000,000,  and  the  yearly  traffic  at 
foi*ty-five  millions  of  passengers. 

The  total  movement  of  passengers  for 
the  year  1888  was  as  follows  : 

By  omnibus 109,068,000 

"  tramways 132,302.000 

'•  river  steamers 15,064,000 

"  central  railway 18,088,000 

"  cabs 14,000,000 

288,582,000 


the  total  movement  was  340,000,000,  an 
increase  of  about  seventeen  per  cent.* 

Rapid  transit  in  London  began  as 
elsewhere,  with  a  belt  connecting  its  prin- 
cipal terminal  stations.  These  are  the 
famous  *'  Metropolitan  "  and  "  District " 
underground  lines.  The  Metropolitan 
lies  near  and  parallel  with  the  river 
Thames,  and  fortunately  near  one  of  the 
great  lines  of  traffic  between  London  and 
the  West  End.  The  District  follows 
the  northern  line  of  the  oval  belt,  and 
still  farther  north  is  another  line  called 
the  "  Outer  Circle."  Trains  run  around 
all  these  belt  lines,  connecting  the  rail- 
way stations,  and  branching  out  into  the 
country  radially  in  many  directions. 

In  spite  of  all  this  their  business  is 
small  compared  to  that  of  the  New  York 
elevated  lines,  and  not  enough  to  pay 
interest  on  the  investment.  The  travel 
is  very  small  considering  the  great  popu- 
lation of  London. 

The  reason  of  this  was  explained  by 
the  general  manager  of  these  fines  to  the 
Boston  Rapid  Transit  commissioner,  Mr. 

•  For  these  statistics  we  are  indebted  to  E.  Pontzen, 
Civil  Engineer. 
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Fitzgerald,  in  1891.  Said  he,  "  We  labor 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  our 
stations  too  far  removed  from  the  busi- 
ness streets  of  the  city,  thus  losing  the 
immense  local  traffic.  Such  roads  as 
ours  should  be  built  on  the  lines  of  the 
great  thoroughfares." 

The  South  London  Subway,  built  by 
Mr.  Greathead,  is  another  example  of  bad 
location.  It  merely  carries  passengers 
from  a  single  outlying  district  called 
Kennington  to  the  city,  and  has  only  a 
morning  and  evening  business,  and  no 
local  traffic. 

Experience  having  shown  the  effects 
of  bad  location,  a  new  company,  called 
the  "  Central  London,"  has  just  received 
a  charter  from  ParHament.  This  cuts 
the  oval  across  its  longer  diameter,  and 
foUows  the  lines  of  those  very  crowded 
thoroughfares,  Oxford  Street,  Holborn, 
Clieapside,  and  Cornhill  down  to  the  East 
End  of  London,  It  will  consist  of  two 
tubes  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  made  by 
the  Greathead  process,  and  it  will  be  run 
as  that  is,  by  electric  power.  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Baker  is  the  engineer,  and  he  es- 
timates that   it  can  be  built  for  about 


stations  on  the  north  of  London  with 
those  on  the  south  by  direct  lines,  in- 
stead of  running  a  long  distance  around. 
These  lines  will  all  be  under  crowded 
streets. 

The  Metropolitan  subway  line  was 
opened  in  1862,  and  the  District  and 
some  tramway  lines  completed  in  1870. 
In  1862  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  carried  forty  -  one  milhons  of 
passengers.  In  1884  it  carried  seventy- 
six  miUions,  while  the  two  subways  car- 
ried one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  a 
half  millions  —  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  and  a  half  millions. 

In  1889-90  the  movement  was  : 

By  tramways,  omnibuses,  and  un- 
derground railways,  within  five 
miles  radius 453,000,000 

By  suburban  steam  railways,  with- 
in ten  miles  radius 585,000,000 

Total 988,000,000 

which  gives  186  yearly  trips  for  each  in- 
habitant. 

This  brief  account  of  rapid  transit  in 
European  cities  shows  that  their  expe- 
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two  million  dollars  per  mile,  and  that  it 
will  carry  fifty-two  millions  of  passen- 
gers soon  after  opening  for  traffic. 

Besides  this  there  are  other  electric 
lines  of  a  similar  character  proposed  to 
run  across  the  short  diameter  of  the 
oval,    and    connect    the    great   railway 


rience  has  been  very  similar.  First 
they  build  a  belt  railway,  which  does 
little  for  rapid  transit.  Then  they 
cross  the  circle  or  oval  in  various  di- 
rections, by  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  always  following  the  lines 
of  the  crowded  streets,  which  the  first 
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system  did  not  do.  Sometimes  they 
build  a  smaller  circle  inside  of  the  lar- 
ger one,  but  always  on  the  lines  where 
people  come  and  go.  The  more  of 
these  facilities  that  are  given,  the  more 
the  public  demand,  and  the  more  they 
get. 

The  original  idea  that  there  was  a 
certain  district  of  a  city  too  sacred  to 
be  invaded  by  rapid  transit  lines,  has 
now  disappeared.  It  is  found  that  this 
district  is  one  to  which  people  insist  on 
being  carried.  There  are  but  two  ways 
of  getting  there.  One  is  by  a  viaduct 
system,  which  is  too  costly  for  private 
capital  alone,  but  which  can  be  built 
if  the  community  are  willing  to  help. 
The  advantages  of  riding  above  ground 
in  the  clear  air  of  day  need  not  be  en- 
larged upon. 

The  other  system  is  to  build  subways 
below  the  surface.  If  it  be  attempted 
to  keep  very  near  the  surface  and  dis- 
pense with  elevators,  the  difficulties 
and  cost  are  largely  increased.  But  if 
the  subways  are  placed  below  all  pipes, 
sewers,  and  foundations,  and  are  made 
of  small  size,  then  the  construction  be- 
comes as  economical  as  that  of  a  via- 
duct above  ground,  but  without  re- 
quiring expensive  right  of  way.  This 
is  the  system  that  now  seems  to  be  in 
favor  in  European  cities. 

The  manner  in  which  rapid  transit 
facilities  increase  rapid  transit  is  well 
illustrated  by  New  York.  Before  1834 
tlie  bulk  of  its  population  lived  below 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  all  business  was 
done  below  Canal  Street.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  horse-car  in  that  year  ex- 
tended the  area  of  population  north- 
ward, while  the  ferry-boats  built  up 
Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City.  Surface 
lines  were  followed  by  elevated  lines  in 
1878,  and  now  the  people  cry  loudly 
for  more  means  of  rapid  transit. 

The  following  table  shows  the  double 
growth — that  due  to  increased  popula- 
tion and  that  due  to  the  increased  mo- 
bility of  the  people  : 


Year. 

1834. 
1865. 
1878. 
1890. 


Population. 

515,000 

990,000 

1,220,000 

1,650,000 


Yearly  fares  or 
passenpers. 


6,836,000 

82,000,000 

170.000,000 

405,000,000 


Numbsr  of 
trins  per 
each  per- 
son yearly 

13 

83 
140 
248 


In  other  cities  the  number  of  yearly 
trips  per  inhabitant  has  increased  great- 
ly— in  Chicago  nearly  as  much  as  in 
New  York,  and  in  Boston  more  so. 

There  must  be  added  to  the  above 
number  of  passengers  by  the  New  York 
lines,  about  two  hundred  milhons  more 
who  come  and  go  by  the  ferries  over  the 
East  and  North  Rivers,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  This  makes  a  yearly  movement 
of  600,000,000,  or  a  daHy  one  of  1,643,- 
000  persons,  over  one  -  half  of  whom 
come  and  go  to  the  small  area  of  New 
York  island  lying  below  Canal  Street. 
The  length  of  street  -  car  lines  in  New 
York  is  130  miles,  and  of  elevated  lines 
90  miles,  making  220  miles  in  aU.  It 
is  not  strange  that  more  rapid  transit 
lines  and  more  bridges  should  be  called 
for.  A  rapid  transit  commission  has 
laid  out  lines  that  we  shall  refer  to  here- 
after. 

Boston  jogged  along  for  many  years 
with  slow,  infrequent,  and  shabby  horse- 
cars.  The  lines  were  owned  by  differ- 
ent corporations,  and  people  could  not 
change  from  the  cars  of  one  line  to 
those  of  another  without  paying  extra 
fare.  This,  naturally  enough,  did  not 
encourage  travel  nor  the  growth  of  the 
city.  But  as  neither  streets  nor  cars  were 
uncomfortably  crowded,  some  wise  men 
of  Boston  said  :  "  Behold,  how  much 
better  off  we  are  than  those  wi'etched 
New  Yorkers  !  " 

Eminent  citizens  went  to  the  State- 
house  and  opposed  the  grant  of  more 
rapid  transit  facilities,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  better  and  healthier  to  walk 
than  to  ride.  They  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  this  would  mean  the  increase 
of  the  crowded  tenement  system  with 
all  its  horrors. 

But  in  an  evil  hoiu*  for  the  slow  peo- 
ple, the  seven  different  horse-car  systems 
who  had  attempted  to  cany  the  people, 
were  consolidated  into  one,  called  the 
"  West  End  Company." 

The  first  benefit  was  single  fares. 
Then  came  more  frequent  cars.  Then 
the  electric  system  was  introduced. 
At  first  it  was  attempted  to  run  the  car 
motors  by  wires  placed  in  conduits.  It 
was  found  that  this  led  to  all  sorts  of 
delays  due  to  the  loss  of  current  from 
induction  and    grounding.     The  small 
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boy  became  an  important  factor.  He 
soon  discovered  that  by  dropping  a 
forked  wire  into  the  slot  after  dark, 
which  should  straddle  the  conductor 
and  touch  the  sides,  he  could  short-cir- 
cuit the  current,  and  produce  a  most 
beautiful  display  of  green  sparks.  This 
also  had  the  effect  of  stopping  every  car 
on  that  division,  which  was  still  more 
deHghtful,  and  makes  some  of  us  wish 
that  similar  opportunities  had  been  of- 
fered to  us  in  our  bovhood. 


where,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  space  yet  unoccu- 
pied. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  re- 
place crowded  tenement-houses  by  busi- 
ness structures. 

The  population  of  that  larger  Boston 
which  lies  just  outside  the  city  limits, 
added  to  that  within  these  limits,  is  es- 
timated at  800,000,  or  two- thirds  that  of 
Chicago.  Half  of  these  people  come  to 
town  every  morning  and  go  out  at  night, 
327,000  by  street-cars,  and  134,000  by 
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The  city  authorities  of  Boston  wisely 
gave  permission  to  replace  the  conduits 
by  overhead  wires  and  trolleys  —  the 
"  witches'  broom  "  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem. 
Since  then  all  has  gone  well. 

The  simplicity  and  economy  of  the 
system  has  allowed  its  extension  into 
the  outlying  districts,  until  there  are 
now  245  miles  of  single  track,  of  which 
81  miles  is  now  electrically  equipped, 
and  all  soon  will  be.  This  is  the  long- 
est system  of  any  American  city  except 
Philadelphia,  which  has  340  miles  of  sin- 
gle track. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  has 
increased  from  92,000,000  in  1887,  the 
year  of  consolidation,  to  119,000,000  in 
1891.  The  population  has  increased  in 
the  same  time  from  425,000  to  451,000. 
This  gives  the  yearly  number  of  rides 
per  inhabitant,  263. 

There  has  been  a  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  the  inner  to  the  outer  wards, 


steam  railways,  461,000  in  all.  When 
we  consider  how  small  the  business 
part  of  Boston  is,  and  how  narrow  and 
crooked  her  streets  are,  it  is  not  strange 
that  great  congestion  of  traffic  has  taken 
place.  All  the  lines  crossing  the  city 
must  pass  through  only  three  streets,  and 
these  become  impassable  during  certain 
hours,  and  much  time  is  lost.  A  com- 
mission was  appointed  last  year  to  devise 
better  means  of  rapid  transit,  whose  rec- 
ommendations we  shall  refer  to  later. 

Chicago  finds  herself  to-day  in  the 
same  trouble  as  the  other  cities  we  have 
mentioned.  Her  street  lines  cannot 
carry  her  people,  and  the  soon-coming 
World's  Fair  will  add  many  more  to  be 
carried.  The  city  is  prevented  from  ex- 
tending eastward  by  the  lake,  and  the 
congested  business  district  is  small  in 
area,  and  cut  off  by  the  rivers  from  the 
outer  districts  on  two  sides. 
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The  steam  railroads  bring  in  many 
suburban  passengers,  but  this  does  not 
give  rapid  transit.  No  steam  railway 
can  do  it  without  separate  tracks  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  cannot  run  trains  of  cars 
often  enough,  and  people  will  leave  a 
steam  line  and  use  cable  or  electric  cars, 
because  there  is  no  time-table  to  re- 
member, and  if  they  miss  one  car,  they 
know  another  will  soon  follow. 

Also,  there  is  too  much  time  lost  in 
going  back  and  forward  from  the  sta- 
tions to  their  homes.  This  time  is  saved 
on  the  surface  cars  by  their  frequent 
stops. 

Horse-car  lines  have  been  used  for 
many  years,  but  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Chicago  dates  from  the  changing  of 
these  lines  to  cable  lines,  some  six  or 
seven  years  since. 

These  cable  lines  are  used  as  trunk 
lines  on  the  great  thoroughfares,  and 
horse-car  lines  branch  from  them.  When 
the  horse  -  car  reaches  the  main  line  it 
is  coupled  to  the  cable  cars  and  the  pas- 
sengers go  on  without  change.  The  lines 
are  allowed  to  run  trains  of  one  grip- 
car  and  two  trailers  ;  each  train  can  seat 
about  seventy  passengers.  These  trains 
run  five  or  six  miles  per  hour  in  the 
inner  districts,  but  when  they  get  out 
where  the  streets  are  less  crowded,  the 
speed  is  more  than  doubled. 

The  excellence  of  this  service  has 
brought  about  the  same  trouble  as  we 
have  found  to  exist  elsewhere  —  a  great 
and  constantly  increasing  congestion  of 
traffic.  This  may  be  understood  from 
the  illustration  on  page  568,  showing 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Chicago 
crowded  with  cars  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon. 

It  is  stated  that  during  the  morning 
and  evening  hours  there  are  not  seats 
enough  for  more  than  half  the  people 
who  ride.  They  stand  inside  of  the  cars 
and  on  the  end  platforms,  and  even  hang 
upon  the  side  platforms  and  steps,  from 
which  insecure  places  they  often  fall,  and 
sometimes  are  run  over.  In  addition  to 
these  dangers,  street  cars  full  of  people 
are  sometimes  struck  by  the  locomotives, 
which  run  on  the  same  grade  as  the 
streets,  and  tossed  into  the  air  as  a  bull 
would  toss  a  baby-carriage  on  his  horns. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  this   dangerous  and  uncomfortable 


state  of  affairs.  The  most  obvious  is  to 
require  all  the  trunk  lines  coming  into 
Chicago  to  elevate  their  tracks,  which 
will  have  to  be  done,  notwithstanding 
its  cost.  Theorists  say — pass  a  law  for- 
bidding passengers  to  be  taken  unless 
given  seats.  This  would  mean  making 
half  the  people  wait  indefinitely,  and 
public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  it. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  conductors 
should  be  prohibited  by  law  from  tak- 
ing fares  except  from  seated  passengers. 
Then  the  companies  would  put  on  more 
cars.  But,  say  experts,  to  crowd  more 
cars  on  the  present  cables  would  lead 
to  greater  delays  in  getting  around  the 
loops,  and  be  a  source  of  danger  in 
passing  through  the  tunnels.  It  is  also 
found  that  if  too  many  cars  are  run  on 
one  cable,  and  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber happen  to  start  at  once,  the  strain 
on  the  cable  is  too  great  and  it  breaks, 
causing  peculiarly  vexatious  delays.  The 
only  real  remedy  is  more  lines,  surface, 
elevated,  or  in  subway. 

A  rapid  transit  commission  has  in- 
vestigated the  whole  subject  and  has 
made  some  very  excellent  suggestions, 
which,  if  adopted,  will  give  temporary 
relief.    These  we  shall  refer  to  hereafter. 

The  present  surface  lines  are  carry- 
ing 567,000  persons  daily,  the  larger  part 
to  the  congested  district.  During  the 
World's  Fair  there  will  be  a  probable 
addition  of  200,000  going  each  way. 
The  present  lines  cannot  carry  them  in 
addition  to  what  they  now  carry.  Relief 
must  come  from  the  steam  railroads, 
and  from  steamboats  rimning  along  the 
lake  front. 

The  movement  in  street  and  subway 
cars  of  the  general  people  in  European 
cities,  is  much  more  sluggish  than  here. 
While  in  Boston  each  person  makes 
263  trips  per  year  ;  in  New  York,  248  ; 
in  Chicago,  including  the  steam  rail- 
ways, 234  ;  and  even  in  Philadelphia, 
160  ;  we  find  that  in  Berlin  there  are 
but  104  tnps  yearly  for  each  person  ; 
in  Paris,  including  cabs,  130  yearly 
trips ;  and  in  London,  186  trips. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  must  walk, 
and  to  do  this  means  living  in  a  state 
of  gi'eat  crowding.  The  reason  why 
they  do  it  is,  partly,  that  the  lines  are 
not  located  where  people  want  to  go, 
but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  system  of 
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charging  separate  fares  increasing  with 
the  distance,  and  thus  discriminating 
against  the  suburbs. 

In  Great  Britain,  tramway -car  fares 
are  limited  by  law  to  a  penny  or  two 
cents  a  mile,  and  this  is  charged,  except 
when  they  come  in  competition  with 
omnibuses,  which  carry  passengers  four 
or  five  miles  for  a  penny.  A  penny  a 
mile  would  mean  ten  cents  from  the 
City  Hall  in  New  York  to  Harlem,  or 
twelve  cents  from  the  City  Hall  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 

In  Paris  the  omnibuses  and  tram-cars 
charge  six  cents  for  inside  and  three 
cents  for  outside  passengers  for  dis- 
tances under  four  miles.  In  Berlin  the 
fares  are  less,  which  accounts  for  the 
greater  movement  of  the  people.  They 
vary  from  two  and  a  half  cents  for  one 
mile  to  ten  cents  for  six  miles.  The 
average  distance  travelled  is  1^-^  mile, 
and  the  average  fare  is  ly®^  cent  per 
mile.  The  average  distance  travelled  in 
Boston  is  4y\  miles,  and  the  average 
fare  1^^  cent  per  mile.  In  New  York 
it  is  about  the  same. 

Averages  are  proverbially  misleading. 
The  real  difference  between  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  American  systems  is  that 


here  a  man  can  ride  eight  or  ten  miles, 
from  the  crowded  part  of  the  city  where 
he  earns  his  Hving  to  the  open  and  rural 
districts,  for  five  cents.  Li  any  Euro- 
pean city  it  would  cost  him  more  than 
twice  as  much,  actually,  and  if  a  work- 
ing-man, more  than  that  in  relation  to 
his  yearly  wages. 

The  effect  there  has  been  to  crowd 
people  into  the  middle  of  a  city.  The 
effect  here  is  to  enable  them  to  live  in 
the  fresh  air  of  the  suburban  districts, 
where  they  sometimes  have  room  even 
for  a  small  garden.  Certainly  this  is  a 
result  to  be  approved  both  by  econo- 
mists and  philanthropists. 

The  second  effect  of  low  single  fares 
and  quick  transit  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
to  increase  the  population,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  daily  rides  of  each 
person,  faster  than  capital  has  generally 
been  able  to  supply  the  demand.  Hence 
the  complaints  which  seem  to  be  uni- 
versal in  all  large  cities,  where  time  is  of 
value. 

In  the  second  of  these  articles  I  pro- 
pose to  suggest  some  remedial  meas- 
ures, which  will  take  a  broader  scope 
than  if  merely  confined  to  matters  with- 
in the  province  of  civil  engineering. 
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By  Charles  Henry  Luders, 
*'  Vevx-tu  rendre  sur  une  flute  de  roseau  Vharmonie  des  spJieres?  " — A.  de  Lamartine. 


Think  you  a  flute  of  reeds — 
The  poet  asks — can  give 

A  star's  song  as  it  speeds, — 
Bidding  it  breathe  and  live? 

Ask  of  the  river,  where 
Its  current  slideth  sweet 

Across  a  Naiad's  bare 

And  bright,  unsandalled  feet. 


Straightway  the  waters  dark 
Will  whisper  clear  and  strong : 

'•^  Night  is  the  time  to  hark 
The  rush's  mystic  song. 

"Then  do  the  white-winged  stars 

Descend,  in  joyous  flight. 
The  myriad  silver  bars 

Wrought  of  the  young  moon's  light 


"And  then,  where  never  breeze 
Shakes  it,  the  still  reed  hears 

And  learns  the  harmonies 
Sung  by  the  happy  spheres." 


UNTER   DEN   LINDEN. 

By  Paul  Lindau, 
The  Illustrations  Br  F.  Stahl. 


STKEETS  of  ar- 
istocratic West 
Berlin,  the  Thier- 
garten,  are  unquestionably 
more  cheerful  and  agreeable, 
and  the  great  business  artery 
of  the  city  itself,  Leipziger  Strasse,  beats 
with  a  quicker  life,  than  Unter  den  Lin- 
den— that  is  the  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
though  pleasant  and  pretty,  name  which 
the  greatest  street  of  Berlin  still  bears 
officially ;  but  the  Linden,  as  we  usually 
call  it  for  convenience,  has  nevertheless 
remained  the  representative,  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  street  in 
the  capital  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  Linden  is  indicative 
of  Berlin  in  its  original  design  and  in 
its  transformation ;  significant  in  its 
reminders  of  the  past  and  memorials  of 
the  present ;  in  what  has  been  preserved 
and  done  away  with,  in  what  has  been 
overthrown  and  created.  It  is  a  monu- 
mental image  of  our  city  and  national 
life  ;  an  epitome  of  Prussian  history  in 
enduring  stone  and  also  in  cheap  stucco. 
The  Linden  cuts  straight  as  a  line 
through  the  heart  of  the  city.  The 
founders  of  Berlin  must  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily far-seeing  and  clever  peo- 
ple, or  they  could  not  have  given  tliis 
particular  street,  anticipating  its  fut- 
ure at  the  very  outset,  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  a  principal  thoroughfare  :  a 
suitable  width,  and  a  termination,  at  one 
end  of  impressive  architecture,  and  at 
the  other  of  attractive  landscape.  For 
it  is  only  very  recently,  by  reason  of 
the  enormous  advance  which  Berlin  has 
made  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
new  quarter  which  has  sprung  up  to- 
ward the  west,  and  the  radical  change 
in  the  ground  plan  of  the  city,  that  the 
Linden  has  gained  that  central  position 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant  street. 

The  growth  of  Berlin  is  unparalleled 
in  Europe.  To  find  its  counterpart,  we 
must  cross  the  ocean  and  behold  those 


infant  prodigies,  the  American  cities, 
which,  while  as  yet  babies  scarcely  out 
of  the  cradle,  attain  the  stature,  the 
strength,  and  together  with  these,  of 
course,  the  requisite  consciousness  of 
manhood. 

In  my  boyhood  the  Linden  marked 
the  outermost  limits  of  the  city  proper. 
Then — I  am  speaking  of  forty  years  ago 
— the  glory  of  Berlin  ceased  altogether 
at  the  Brandenburg  Gate.  In  the 
Thiergarten,  on  the  bank  of  the  Spree, 
were  a  couple  of  big  factories  ;  and  all 
around  were  public-houses,  open  simply 
in  the  summer,  where  family  -  parties 
could  boil  the  coffee  that  they  brought 
themselves.  There  under  the  trees  sat 
the  respectable  townsfolk,  drinking  thin 
coffee  or  still  thinner  beer,  the  wives 
and  daughters  with  knitting  and  em- 
broidery ;  and  everybody,  after  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day,  gulped  down 
the  dust  which  the  sHghtest  breath  of 
wind  raised  in  thick  columns  along  the 
then  unpaved  sandy  roads. 

The  principal  place  of  amusement  at 
that  time,  Kroll's  establishment,  was 
still  "  outside,"  in  idyllic  proximity  to 
the  beer-gardens,  "die  Zelten."  In  the 
more  northern  part  of  the  Thiergarten, 
toward  Potsdamer  Strasse,  the  houses 
were  almost  without  exception  small 
and  simple,  hidden  away  in  quiet  little 
gardens,  and  very  genei-ally  were  unoc- 
cupied in  winter,  being  used  as  summer 
residences  through  the  hot  weather. 
The  whole  Thiergarten  had  a  thoroughly 
rural,  un-citified  air.  The  adjoining 
districts,  Moabit  and  Liitzow,  were  "s-il- 
lages.  AU  this  modest  rusticity  and 
provinciality  has  been  mowed  down  by 
the  last  twenty  years.  Imposing  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  with  great  wide  streets 
and  huge  buildings,  have  shot  up  out  of 
the  ground,  joined  themselves  on  to  the 
limits  of  the  older  BerHu,  and  now 
form  with  it  one  unbroken  whole.  At 
present,  consequently,  the  Linden  lies 
actually  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city. 
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Straight,  therefore,  as  the  alignment 
at  parade — as  befits  the  Prussian  capi- 
tal— runs  the  Linden  from  the  west,  the 
Thiergarten,  and  the  Brandenburg  Gate, 
toward  the  east  and  the  Royal  Castle. 
In  speaking  of  the  Linden,  I  always  in- 
clude its  eastern  extremities,  the  Opern- 
platz,  the  Schlossbriicke,  and  Lustgar- 
ten,  which  are  an  integral  part  of  it 
and  form  its  natural  conclusion. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
Linden  are  equally  indicative  of  our 
Prussian  personality.  No  sooner  have 
we  passed  through  the  haughty  pillars 
of  the  Brandenburg  Gate — crowned  by 
its  trophy,  Victory  in  her  four -horse 
chariot  —  than  we  are  greeted,  in  the 
little  Greek  wing  upon  the  right,  by  the 
Guard-house.  The  name  of  the  square 
that  forms,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  por- 
tico of  the  Linden,  Pariser  Platz,  brings 
before  us  the  entrance  into  Paris,  the 
triumphant  close  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion, 1813-1815.  And  if  the  designa- 
tion has  grown  so  familiar  that  we  are 
inclined  to  overlook  its  implication,  we 
shall  be  reminded  of  it  by  the  name  of 
the  first  stately  residence  that  we  now 
behold.  It  is  the  Bliicher  Palace.  We 
saunter  along.  At  our  left  the  eye  is 
met  by  a  striking  building  of  huge  pro- 
portions. From  its  open  windows  offi- 
cers are  gazing,  who  here  permit  them- 
selves the  luxury  of  half  -  unbuttoned 
coats.  That  is  the  Academy  of  War. 
When  we  reach  the  end  of  the  Linden, 
we  shall  see  the  severe  Roman  architect- 
ure of  the  Main  Guard -house,  one  of 
Schinkel's  well-known  works,  and  close 
to  it  the  wonderful  Renaissance  build- 
ing of  Schliiter,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful sti-ucture  in  all  Berlin,  called  for- 
merly the  Arsenal,  but  now  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

A  trophy  of  victory  at  the  beginning, 
soldiers  at  the  right,  soldiers  at  the  left, 
soldiers  at  the  end,  and  a  temple  of  tro- 
phies for  conclusion  ;  can  one  imagine 
a  street  more  indicative  of  the  monarch- 
ical militarism  of  our  State  ? 

In  perfect  harmony  with  this  are  the 
monuments  that  adorn  the  Linden.  On 
the  Pariser  Platz  there  is  as  yet  no 
statue.  The  Berlin  ers  believe  that 
sooner  or  later  Bismarck  and  Moltke 
are  to  be  here  immortalized  in  marble 
and  bronze.     For  a  while  yet,  perhaps, 


we  are  scarcely  willing  to  inconvenience 
the  French  Embassy — whose  palace  has 
been  assigned  by  an  irony  of  fate  to 
this  place  of  all  places,  upon  a  square 
whose  very  name  tells  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  nation  represented  by  that  Em- 
bassy— by  thrusting  under  its  nose  the 
statues  of  the  two  men  most  feared  and 
hated  by  every  living  Frenchman.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  enter  the  middle 
promenade  of  the  Linden,  we  see  in 
the  distance  Ranch's  equestrian  statue 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  towering  upon 
a  huge  pedestal,  and  overtopping  a 
crowd  of  generals,  the  four  most  famous 
of  whom  leap  out  on  horseback  from 
the  four  corners.  The  native  wit  of  the 
BerHners  naturally  observed  at  once 
that  the  great  intellectual  heroes  of 
Frederick's  time — Immanuel  Kant  and 
Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing — have  found 
their  place  on  the  side  turned  toward 
the  Brandenburg  Gate,  under  the  tail 
of  the  horse. 

The  other  statues,  too,  which  adorn 
the  Linden  and  its  extremities,  glorify 
exclusively  the  monarchical  and  military 
Prussia.  The  figure  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam lU.  stands  somewhat  at  one  side, 
concealed  in  the  pretty  grounds  of  the 
Lustgarten.  More  in  keeping  with  the 
Linden  itself,  and  in  proper  proportion 
to  the  honors  paid  by  the  nation,  is  the 
prominence  given  to  the  statues  of  the 
generals  who  during  the  reign  of  Fred- 
erick William  HI.  won  those  immortal 
victories ;  Bliicher,  a  masterpiece  of 
Ranch,  on  the  Opernplatz,  near  York 
and  Gneisenau,  all  three  in  bronze  ;  and 
upon  the  other  side,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  Main  Guard-house,  the  mar- 
ble figures  of  Billow  and  Scharnhorst. 

Unter  den  Linden  is  the  king  of 
streets,  and  likewise  the  street  of  kings. 
A  royal  palace  upon  the  Boulevards 
would  seem  odd  in  the  French  capital, 
where  during  the  last  century  the  sover- 
eigns never,  as  it  were,  played  anything 
but  limited  engagements,  longer  or 
shorter.  In  the  capital  of  Prussia,  how- 
ever, which  owes  its  development  and 
greatness  to  the  personal  qualities  of  its 
monarchs — to  their  abihty  on  the  battle- 
field and  in  affairs  of  state,  their  pru- 
dence and  economy — the  palaces  of  its 
rulers  must  naturally  be  the  most  im- 
portant and  noteworthy  buildings  upon 
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its  principal  street.  And  we  find  actu- 
ally in  Unter  den  Linden  the  royal  resi- 
dences of  more  than  one  generation  of 
our  kings  ;  of  father,  son,  and  grandson. 
Each  of  the  three  emperors,  whom  the 
fatal  year  1888  saw  upon  the  Prussian 
throne,  has  his  own  palace  on  the  Linden. 
The  massive,  gloomy,  vast  structure  of 
the  old  Castle — essentially  the  work  of 
the  foremost  German  architect,  Andreas 
Schliiter — whose  giant  proportions  bear 
witness  to  the  immutable  confidence  of 
the  founders  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
future  grandeur  of  their  country,  gives 
to  our  great  street  an  architectural  con- 
clusion that  is  at  once  forcible  and  de- 
fiant. Li  the  oldest  part  of  the  Castle, 
which  brings  a  slight  breath  of  the  mid- 
VoL.  XI.— 02 


die  ages  into  a  city  otherwise  so  modern, 
in  the  round,  green-roofed  tower  and  the 
mossy  walls,  mirrored  dimly  in  the  gray 
water  of  the  lazy  -  flowing  Spree,  one 
can  still  recognize  that  this  magnificent 
royal  seat  has  sprung  from  the  old 
Hohenzollernburg.  The  round  tower, 
called  the  "green  hat,"  which  leans 
against  the  haughty,  huge  pile,  sym- 
bolizes in  a  certain  fashion  the  whole 
history  of  our  Prussian  kings,  and  re- 
minds us  that  our  young  German  Em- 
peror, who  has  made  the  old  Castle  a 
royal  residence  once  more,  traces  his 
ancestry  to  the  Burgraves  of  Zollern. 

The  father  of  our  Emperor,  the  deeply 
lamented,  unfortunate  Frederick  III., 
lived,  when  he  was  Crown  Prince,  in  the 
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finely  situated  palace,  of  somewhat  ques- 
tionable architecture,  which  we  find 
upon  the  left,  opposite  the  Hall  of  Fame, 


Swans  in  an  Arnri  of  the   Spree. 

when  we  come  from  the  Castle  across 
the  bridge  and  approach  the  Linden 
proper.  Everybody  calls  it  the  Crown 
Prince's  Palace,  and  here,  as  "  Crown 
Prince  Fritz,"  the  ill-fated  man  spent 
the  sunniest  and  happiest  days  of  his 
life.  As  Emperor,  devoted  to  a  certain 
death,  he  entered  it  but  a  very  few 
times,  amid  the  indescribably  touching 
acclamations  of  his  beloved  Berliners, 
who,  upon  tidings  that  the  suffering 
Emperor  had  left  his  sick-room  at 
Charlottenburg,  and  wished  to  see  once 
more  his  old  residence,  the  Linden,  and 
the  Berliners,  streamed  together  from 
every  quarter  of  the  city  into  Unter  den 
Linden  with  lightning-like  rapidity,  in 


masses  so  dense  that  life  was  endangered, 
and  in  delirious  outcries  gave  heart- 
rending expression  to  their  veneration 
and  love  for  the  noble  sovereign.  Some 
of  the  chief  data  for  our  street- chronicle 
are  furnished  by  those  June  days  of  1888. 
At  present  the  Crown  Prince's  Palace  is 
for  the  most  part  deserted.  The  Em- 
press Frederick  does  not  feel  at  home 
in  those  splendid  apartments,  where 
everything  reminds  her  of  her  husband. 
Upon  the  same  side,  the  first  building 
on  the  real  Linden,  stands  a  plain,  en- 
tirely unpretentious  house,  of  tasteful 
proportions  and  of  the  simplest  utili- 
tarian style.  There  is  but  a  single  full 
story  above  the  ground-floor.  The  win- 
dows of  the  servants'  quarters  in  the  low 
uppermost  story  are  concealed  as  much 
as  possible  by  unobtrusive  ornamenta- 
tion. Above  the  two  corner  pillars  of 
the  house  the  eagle  lifts  itself  upon  un- 
folded wings.  The  entrance  is  under  a 
portico,  which  forms  also  a  balcony  for 
the  upper  story.  That  is  the  residence 
of  our  great  Emperor  William  and  Em- 
press Augusta,  and  was  called  formerly 
the  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  later 
the  Royal,  and  at  last  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace. It  is  an  ambitious  name  for  a 
very  modest  affair.  The  Imperial  Palace 
is  surpassed  in  size  and  splendor  by 
many  j^rivate  houses  of  men  who  are — 
or  w'ould  like  to  be — members  of  our 
Council  of  Commerce.  The  Emperor — 
when  we  speak  of  "  the  Emperor  "  with- 
out further  designation,  we  always  mean 
Emperor  William  I.,  just  as  among  the 
common  people  "the  Chancellor"  still 
is  Bismarck,  and  "the  Field-marshal" 
is  ever  Moltke — the  Emperor  occupied 
the  ground  floor,  while  the  apartments 
of  the  Empress  Augusta,  and  also  the 
reception-rooms  for  small  assemblies, 
were  upon  the  floor  above.  On  the 
corner,  looking  out  upon  the  Opern- 
platz  and  the  Linden,  was  the  working- 
room — plain  as  the  house  itself,  though 
crammed  full  of  all  sorts  of  personal 
remembrances  and  gifts  —  where  the 
Emperor  used  to  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  It  was  here  that  he  used 
to  show  himself  at  the  window,  the  fa- 
mous "corner-window,"  as  it  was  called  ; 
in  fact  quite  regularly,  at  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  when  the  soldiers  on  duty  were 
relieved  at  the  Royal  Guard-house,  and 
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marched  past  to  the  music  of  drum  and 
fife  under  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign. 
At  this  hour  of  the  day  thousands  of 
people  always  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Palace,  and  when  the  Emperor  ap- 
peared, gave  him  a  clamorous,  hearty 
greeting.  Occasionally  these  popular 
assemblages  had  the  demonstrative 
character  of  an  homage  peculiarly  de- 
ferential and  sincere.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  whenever  the  Emperor  re- 
turned from  his  summer  journey  or 
from  visiting  another  sovereign,  and  al- 
so on  the  festal  days  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, particularly  his  ow^n  birthday. 

In  the  closing  years  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam's life,  when  inexorable  old  age  shook 
that  gnarled  trunk,  and  he  was  now  and 
then  compelled,  by  his  physical  condi- 
tion and  the  commands  of  the  attend- 
ant physicians,  to  depart  from  those 
life  -  long  customs  w^hich  had 
grown  so  familiar  to  all  Berliners, 
the  gathering  of  the  people  in 
front  of  the  corner- window  had 
an  especial  significance.  When 
the  report  ran  :  "  The  Emperor 
is  ill,"  "  The  Emperor  must  keep 
his  bed,"  the  crowds  around  the 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great 
were  heaped  together  in  impen- 
etrable masses.  When  the  ring 
of  the  guards'  marching  music 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  every- 
body gazed  with  longing  and  fe- 
verish expectation  toward  that 
window  ;  and  if  the  guards 
marched  past  without  the  mon- 
arch showing  himself,  a  deep  de- 
pression, yes,  a  real  dejection, 
took  possession  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  Berlin.  But  if  the  ven- 
erable, sympathetic,  noble  face, 
with  its  serious,  beautiful  blue 
ej^es,  w^as  after  a  few  days  visible 
again,  then  the  multitude  broke 
out  in  veritable  storm  ;  hats  were 
flung  up,  handkerchiefs  waved, 
and  such  was  the  tumult  of  the 
shouting  that  you  feared  the 
bronze  statue  of  the  Emperor's  great  an- 
cestor overhead  might  totter  to  its  fall ! 

Close  by  the  working -room  is  the 
bedchamber  —  unspeakably  plain,  and, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  even 
insufficiently  furnished  —  where  the 
simple,  great  Emperor  died.     From  the 


small  iron  campaign-bed  his  body  was 
carried  to  the  Cathedral,  there  to  be 
laid  in  state,  and  the  coffin  which  en- 
closed the  mortal  remains  of  the  dead 
followed  the  same  road  w^hich  the  Em- 
peror drove  over  almost  every  day  of 
his  life — in  rain  or  sunshine,  in  his 
light  open  carriage,  wrapped  in  his  big 
gray  cloak,  by  his  side  the  adjutant  on 
duty,  and  upon  the  box  the  coachman 
and  groom,  while  the  Emperor  returned 
in  his  grave,  friendly  way  the  respect- 
ful, affectionate  greetings  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

We  cannot  take  a  step  in  Unter  den 
Linden  without  being  forced  to  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  in  the  capital  of 
a  military  State,  of  the  State  of  the 
Hohenzollerns.  The  three  streets  that 
cross  the  Linden  bear  the  names  of  Ho- 
henzollern    princes  :   Wilhelm  -  Strasse, 
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Fried  rich -Strasse,  Charlotten -Strasse — 
the  last  named  after  Sophie  Charlotte, 
the  first  queen  of  Prussia.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  street,  and  crossing 
the  beautiful  biidge  that  leads  to  the 
Schlossj^latz,  we  shall  see  in  the  eight 
monumental  groups  that  adorn  its  piers 
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still  another  ocular  demonstration  to 
the  faithful  citizen  of  Berlin  and  of  the 
State,  that  the  highest  calling  of  the 
good  Prussian  is  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
and  if  need  be  to  die,  for  the  Father- 
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land.  Our  royal  line  sees  in  Unter  den 
Linden  an  image  of  its  whole  existence, 
from  "  the  first  bath,"  as  Goethe  called 
baptism,  to  the  coffin. 

If  the  strictly  monarchical  character 
of  our  State,  its  sense  of  power,  its  con- 
fidence in  the  force  of  its  ruling  dj^nasty 
and  in  the  strength  of  its  army,  finds  in 
Unter  den  Linden  a  most  clear  expres- 
sion, it  is  still  true  that  if  the  great 
street  illustrated  merely  the  monarchi- 
cal and  military  consciousness,  it  would 
give  a  one-sided  picture  of  the  city  and 
the  nation. 

In  truth,  however,  the  Linden  is  a 
Prussian  microcosm.  Some  of  its 
proudest  and  most  beautiful  buildings 
give  one  a  timely  reminder  that  even 


with  us  the  sabre  is  not  always  clank- 
ing ;   that   on  the  contrary,   we   strive 
earnestly  to  remove  international  diffi- 
culties, if  possible,  through  the  courte- 
ous channels  of  written  explanation,  and 
under  the  conciliatory  conditions  fur- 
nished by  agreeable  personal  inter- 
course ;    that   the   prudent   adminis- 
trator   of    internal   affairs   has   an 
important  place  by  the  side  of  the 
gallant  warrior  ;  that  popular  educa- 
tion  is    the   basis   of   every   healthy 
State  ;  that  a  high  culture  alone  can 
maintain   a   civilized   nation   at    the 
summit  of  its  power  ;  and  that  the 
service  of  the  beautiful,  the  refresh- 
ment and  elevation  of  the  individual 
through  works  of   art,   is  an   indis- 
pensable factor  of  civilization  ;  while 
commerce  must  create  the  conditions 
for  material  prosperity.    Crowded  to- 
gether, therefore,  in  the  comparative- 
ly brief  space  of  this  single  street, 
we   see  the  Foreign  Embassies — in- 
deed, as  it  happens,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  very  nations  whose  pres- 
ent relation  to  our  own  leaves  most 
to  be  desired,  Russia  and  France.    It 
is  a  topographical  realization,  at  least, 
of  Deroulede's  dream  !     Here  too  we 
see  the  Ministries  of  the  Interior,  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Culture,  the 
.     Royal  University,  the  Royal  Library 
■    — with  the  inscription  N utrimentuin 
Spiritus,  so  ranch  mocked  at  for  its 
venturesome  Latinit}^ — the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Opera  House,  great 
banks,   and  the  brilliant  emporiums 
of  luxury  and  fashion. 
For  amusements  also,  and  what  peo- 
ple call   amusements,  there  is  plenty  of 
provision  in  Unter  den  Linden.    A  huge 
private  theatre  is  just  now  in  process  of 
erection,  and  is  intended  to  surpass  in 
beauty  all  the  existing  play-houses  of 
Berlin.     Higher  aims  than  this,  to  be 
sure,  the  new  theatre — which  is  built 
by  a  Vienna   speculator — will   scarcely 
aspire  to.     It  will   content  itself  with 
allowing  its  patrons  to  take  their  joleas- 
ure  comfortably  in  so-called  specialties  : 
the  break -neck  feats  of  acrobats  and 
gymnasts,    the   professional  dexterities 
and  generous  displays  of  dancers,  the 
rendition  of   folk-songs  by  scantily-ar- 
rayed singers,  and  other  attractions  of 
that  sort. 
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Upon  the  Linden,  likewise,  are  those 
two  places  of  entertainment  visited  by 
every  stranger,  but  scarcely  known  to 
the  BerHners.  One  is  the  Panopti- 
cum,  with  its  wax  reproductions  of  all 
the  notabilities  of  this  w^orld — princes, 
heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  artists,  swind- 
lers, robbers,  murderers,  and  other  per- 
sonages who  have  gained  a  name  in 
pleasant  or  impleasant  fashion.  Then 
there  is  the  Aquarium,  w^hich,  it  ought 
to  be  said,  is  most  excellently  equipped 
and  carried  on.  Here  also  are  to  be 
found  the  last  remnants  of  the  pleasure- 
places  of  Old  Berlin.  One  of  them  is 
Habel's  wine-rooms,  the  resort  of  Ber- 
Hners of  the  genuine  antique  variety — 
officials,  artists,  and  merchants — who 
still  empty  their  glasses  in  the  tiny 
rooms,  eat  from  bare  tables,  and  con- 
sider every  stranger  who  accidentally 
w^anders  in  as  an  unauthorized  intruder. 
Another  is  Kranzler's  far-famed  Condi- 
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torei  on  the  corner  of  Friedrich-Strasse, 
which  is  really  the  last  of  its  type,  and 


has  gallantly  resisted  all  the  attacks  of 
modernness.     The    proudest   represen- 
tative of  the  Vienna  cafe,  that  new  con- 
queror which  has  driven  the  old  Condi- 
torei  from  the  fields,  is  the  Cafe  Bauer, 
just  across  the  street,  on  the  other  side 
of  Friedrich-Strasse.     On  the  Linden, 
too,  are  found  the  best  and  most  promi- 
nent fashionable  restaurants  ;  those  of 
Dressel,  Hiller,  and  Uhl  being  particu- 
larly well  known.     But  for  the  lighten- 
ing of  more  modest  purses,  as  well,  the 
Linden  offers  abundant  opportunity  in 
a  long  line  of  hostelries,  where  one  can 
get  Bavarian  and  Pilsener  beer.    Indeed, 
whoever  knows  this  street  thoroughly — 
fashionable  though  it  be — and  can  scent 
out  Avhat  is  concealed  from  view,  finds 
there  even  at  this  day  some  hidden  cel- 
lars of  the  baser  sort,  whose  bills  of  fare 
offer    scarcely    anything    except    ham, 
sausage,  and  sour  cucumbers — particu- 
larly garlic-sausages,  called  Knoblclnder 
— and   where  the}^  sell  thin  native 
beer    and   a   good   deal   of   spirits. 
They  are  veritable  Bums,  you  will 
see — to  use  the  characteristic  word 
which   the   Berliners  apply  to  this 
kind    of  public  -  house.     Reputable 
droschke-drivers  resort  thither,  and 
besides  them,   somewhat  dubious 
characters — Avhich  is  not  saying,  to 
be  sure,  that  there  are  none  of  these 
latter  in  the  more  aristocratic  estab- 
lishments.     I   shall    speak   of   that 
later. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  most 
interesting  street  in  the  city  must 
endeavor  to  give  a  hosjiitable  recep- 
tion to  the  stranger  who  wishes  to 
api^rehend  the  peculiar  quality  of 
Berlin,  that  which  is  most  individual 
and  beautiful  in  it,  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  as  possible.  The  Linden 
hotels  used  to  be  by  far  the  best  of 
the  city,  and  were  the  most  popular. 
That  is  no  longer  so.  The  vast  new 
hotels — the  Kaiserhof,  Central  Ho- 
tel, Hotel  Continental,  Hotel  Mono- 
pol.  Grand  Hotel  Alexanderplatz, 
have  decentralized  the  patronage  of 
visitors.  The  most  important  hotels 
upon  the  Linden,  the  Hotel  Boyal, 
Hotel  Petersburg,  Hotel  du  Nord, 
Hotel  de  Eome,  Victoria  Hotel,  and 
others,  still  enjoy  a  firmly  established 
rej)utation  and  a  steady  business,  but 
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they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  city,  and 
the  tirst-named  hotels  have  taken  the 
lead.  However,  two  new  ones  are  just 
building,  the  Minerva  and  the  Bristol, 
which  aim  to  meet  the  most  fastidious 
demands  of  the  most  pampered  modern. 
The  typical  character  of  the  Linden  is 
also  clearly  expressed  in  its  architecture. 
It  is  the  widest  street  of  the  capital.  In 
the  middle  there  is  a  broad,  unpaved, 
but  excellently  cared  for  promenade, 
bounded  upon  one  side  by  a  ridin<;- 
path,  and  upon  the  other  by  a  stone- 
paved  road,  desio'ued  particularly  for 
heavy  vehicles  that  might  interrupt  traf- 
fic. Enclosing  this  central  avenue  and 
the  two  side  ones  are  four  rows  of  lin- 
dens, which  have  given  the  street  its 
name.  But  you  must  not  think  of  the 
huge,  wonderful  lindens  of  our  Northern 


Germany.  The  old  trees  have  suffered 
a  great  deal  from  time  and  the  hostile 
influences  of  a  great  city,  especially 
from  the  gas  —  always  fatal  to  vegeta- 
tion— and  they  are  now  a  very  shabby, 
mean,  and  melancholy  sight.  The  elec- 
tric light  has  here  for  some  years  dis- 
l)0ssessed  its  rival,  and  gleams  do'^Ti 
from  tall,  beautifully  shaped  posts,  that 
are  really  ornamental.  Parallel  with  the 
outermost  rows  of  lindens  there  are  two 
more  roadways,  asj^halt  on  one  side  and 
excellently  paved  upon  the  other,  and 
also  a  broad  sidewalk  on  both  sides  ;  so 
that  the  street  has  consequently  seven 
di^'isious  :  two  sidewalks,  three  roads 
for  vehicles,  a  bridle-path,  and  a  prom- 
enade. 

The  whole  history  of  German,  or,  if 
I  may  use  the    expression,   specifically 
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Prussian  architecture,  passes  before  us 
when  we  walk  along  the  Linden  from 
the  Castle  to  the  Thiergarten. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  saunter 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  Castle,  face  to 
face  with  a  remnant  of  oldest  Berlin,  the 
beaiitiful  fragments  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lernburg  upon  the  Spree.  In  the  vast 
Castle  itself,  the  powerful  genius  of  An- 
dreas Schliiter  has  given  monumental 
expression — in  a  most  finished  form — 
to  the  idea  of  majesty,  of  royal  strength, 
dignity,  and  grandeur  ;  and  the  same 
master's  Arsenal,  now  known  as  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  with  its  wonderful  decorations 
of  trophies  and  of  masks  of  dying  war- 
riors, is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From   the   period   of   Frederick   the 
Great,  Ave  must  give  the  first  mention 
to  the   Opera  House,  by  Knobelsdorff. 
The  Opera  House  now  before  our  eyes, 
was  indeed  built  by  the  younger  Lang- 
hans    after    the    fire   in 
1845,    but    he   followed 
Knobelsdorffs  old  plan 
throughout.     Upon  the 
exterior,  the  building  is 
certainly    rather    unim- 
pressive and   monoton- 
ous, but  in  its  internal 
arrangement  is  very  con- 
venient  and   beautiful. 
The  Royal  University  is 
next  worthy  of  notice  ; 
a  finely   proportioned 
structure,    though    bar- 
ren-looking.    The   fact 
was,   the    State  had  no 
money.    Upon  the  court 
of  the  University,  which 
opens  toward  the  Lin- 
den, statues  of  the  Hum- 
boldt   brothers    were 
erected    not   long    ago. 
The  two  brother-savants 
are  of  course  represent- 
ed in  a  sitting  2^osture, 
so  as  not  to  overtop  the 
neighboring     generals ! 
As  something  indicative 
of  the  scanty  means  then  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of 
the    inefficient    sentimentalism   of   the 
Romanticist  upon  the  throne,  Frederick 
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William  IV.,  we  have  yet  to  mention  the 
pitiful  Cathedral  in  the  Lustgarten, 
with  its  bashful  dome,  together  with 
the  still  uncompleted  beginnings  of  the 
Campo  Santo  laid  out  around  it — one  of 
the  dreams  of  the  king. 

The  Brandenburg  Gate,  severely  an- 
tique in  ^ijle,  masterful  and  imposing 
in  effect,  built  by  the  elder  Langhans 
in  1789-1793,  is  a  unique  creation  in 
that  j^eriod  of  architectural  paltriness 
and  degeneracy.  Above  the  entabla- 
ture, which  is  supported  by  Doric  col- 
umns, rises  a  superstructure  in  the  Attic 
style,  crowned  by  Victory  standing  in 
her  four-horse  car.  Napoleon  carried 
this  Prussian  Victory  to  Paris  in  1806, 
where  it  adorned  for  a  while  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  in  front  of  the  Tuileries. 
We  brought  it  back  again  in  1814. 

W^e  find  characteristic  work  of  the 
genuinely  Prussian  architect,  Carl  Fried- 
rich  Schinkel — an  antagonist  of  the  pre- 
vailing degeneracy  in  style  and  an  ad- 
herent of  the  classics — in  two  of  his  most 
important  creations: 
the  old  Museum,  with 
its  imposing  porch,  and 
the  Royal  Guard-house, 
which  is  built  like  a 
Roman  fortified  gate, 
and  is  provided,  like  the 
Museum,  with  a  portico. 
The  unpretending,  but 
simple,  beautiful,  and 
finely  executed  Imperial 
Palace  is  by  the  younger 
Langhans.  I  said  above 
that  the  majority  of  our 
least  important  Council- 
lors of  Commerce  had  at 
their  disposal  more  opu- 
lent dwellings  than  did 
our  greatest  Emperor  ; 
and  the  explanation  is 
simple.  The  Hohenzol- 
lerns  have  always  been 
close  calculators,  and 
Frederick  William  IH., 
the  Emperor's  father, 
would  grant  under  no 
circumstances  more  than 
300,000  thalers— rather 
more  than  200,000  dollars — for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  Palace. 

The  Linden  has  been  almost  entirely 
cleansed  of  that  ugly  utilitarian  archi- 
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tecture  in  vogue  from  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  this  century  ;  those  mo- 
notonous barracks  built  in  what  people 
here  call  the  "  Privy  Council- 
lor's style."  They  have  been 
cleared  away  with  especial  thor- 
oughness in  the  last  few  years. 
And  our  latest  style,  which  I 
admit  may  fairly  be  accused  of 
almost  everything  —  a  some- 
what too  Romantic  coquetry 
with  the  German  Renaissance, 
with  lions  that  stick  their 
tongues  out,  turrets,  balconies, 
and  round,  bulging  little  bot- 
tle -  glass  window  -  panes  —  has 
nevertheless  the  undeniable  ex- 
cellence of  handling  its  mate- 
rials in  a  bolder,  fresher,  freer, 
and  more  pleasing  fashion  than 
did  the  architects  of  a  former 
generation,  with  their  anxious, 
parsimonious  economies.  More 
than  all,  it  works  with  more  en- 
during and  valuable  material 
than  was  once  used.  It  has 
erected  splendid  new  build- 
ings, with  some  questionable 
details,  certainly,  and  yet  al- 
wa^^s  interesting  ;  of  noble  dig- 
nity, though  insolent  here  and 
there ;  and  of  decidedly  im- 
posing proportions,  even  if — 
as  I  think,  fortunately — they 
have  not  reached  the  enor- 
mous, fabulous  dimensions  of 
the  colossal  American  houses 
in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  Linden  bears  most  vivid 
testimony,  therefore,  both  in 
the  juxtaposition  and  medley 
of  its  architecture,  to  the  evo- 
lution of  our  city  from  the  very 
beginning  up  to  the  present  time  ;  tes- 
timony to  the  taste  which  determined 
the  different  epochs  of  development ; 
and  to  the  available  opportunity  for  ar- 
chitectural culture  offered  by  our  city 
life.  We  meet  at  the  outset  the  re- 
markable union  of  immutable  confi- 
dence and  of  royal  power  with  the  old 
poverty  of  means.  Following  that  we 
see  a  growing  prosperity,  still  accom- 
panied always  by  the  ruling  anxiety 
about  expenditures  ;  and  at  last  we  re- 
joice in  a  cosmopolitan  outlook  and  in 
a  generous  wealth.     Yet  even  now,  in 


the  midst  of  all  the  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  new  city,  which  never 
speaks    more   impressively   to   us   than 


Hot  Sausages  ! 

just  here  in  this  beautiful  street,  the 
horrid  sandstone  posts,  vriWi  the  iiide 
iron  rails,  which  enclose  the  middle 
promenade,  and  the  mean  wooden 
benches  j^laced  on  the  walk  itself,  re- 
mind us  of  the  frugal  poverty  and  ug- 
liness of  the  good  old  times. 

You  cannot  make  a  great  street.  The 
most  cunningly  premeditated  architect- 
ural plans  are  of  no  avail ;  nor  is  mon- 
ey, though  it  flow  never  so  richly.  With 
all  that  you  can  create  the  form,  but 
not   the  contents.      "We   have   only   to 
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tliink  of  Munich.  The  great  street 
makes  itself — "da  se" — as  said  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy. 

The  majority  of  the  significant  events 
in  the  life  of  our  city  have  taken  place 
in  the  Linden  ;  events  good  and  evil, 
ennobling  and  humiliating,  important 
and  ridiculous.  If  anything  happens 
anywhere  to  set  the  j)opular  waves  in 
motion,  they  flow  together  in  Unter  den 
Linden.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the 
things  that  have  occurred  here  would 
grow  into  a  history  of  Berlin  and  Prus- 
sia. These  sketches,  however,  have  no 
such  end  in  view.  I  prefer  to  speak  of 
a  few  events  only,  which  abide  in  the 
memories  of  us  all,  and  which  rise  vis- 
ibly before  our  imaginations  once  more 
whenever  we  enter  Unter  den  Linden, 
their  arena. 

There,  in  front  of  the  Castle,  on  March 
18,  1848,  was  fired  that  first,  and  even 
yet  mysterious,  shot  which  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  the  revolution.  In  Unter  den 
Linden,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the 
aroused  populace  weltered  against  the 
Palace  of  the  then  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
with  shrieks,  howls,  and  yells  threat- 
ened it  with  destruction.  For  he, 
who  was  afteiTv^ard  the  most  loved  and 
venerated  of  all  emperors,  was  then  the 
most  hated  man  of  his  time.  The  work 
of  demolition  would  very  probably  have 
been  carried  out,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  mind  of  the  National 
Guardsman  on  duty,  who  wrote  upon 
the  door  in  huge  letters  with  a  piece 
of  chalk:  " Natioi^al-Eigenthum."'^  The 
historic  witticism  stood  for  months  upon 
the  doorway  of  the  present  Imperial  Pal- 
ace. 

Upon  the  comer  of  Friedrich-Strasse, 
ordinarily  known  as  Kranzler's  corner, 
were  held  those  mass-meetings — in  part 
so  burlesque  in  character — where,  in  the 
spring  of  1848,  under  the  pretext  of 
conferring  about  the  popular  welfare, 
the  good  Linden-MuUer,  Held,  Eich- 
ler,  and  other  friends  of  the  people  pro- 
nounced pompous  orations,  w^hile  the 
wildest  kind  of  fun  raged  all  around. 
Here  arose  those  grotesque  popular 
chimeras,  the  most  unbelievable  yarns 
about  the  "  approach  of  the  Russians," 
who  had  been  summoned  by  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  to   encircle  and  starve  out 
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Berlin,  in  order  to  bring  that  danger- 
ous nest  of  demagogues  to  reason  and 
to  restore  the  royal  authority  !  Nowa- 
da^^s  one  puts  his  hands  to  his  head 
and  roars  with  laughter,  when  he  real- 
izes what  degree  of  political  immatur- 
ity and  childish  knowledge  of  the  world 
a  faith  in  silly  fables  of  that  sort  pre- 
suj)poses  ;  for  this  nonsense  really 
found  in  its  day  a  ready  acceptance. 
Held,  the  man  of  the  people,  a  gigantic 
figure  with  a  finely  -  cut  face  —  framed 
by  a  long  full  beard  —  and  a  stentori- 
an voice,  who  was  for  some  weeks  the 
idol  of  the  Berlin  rabble,  had  hatched 
the  ridiculous  story.  Of  course  there 
were  plenty  of  reasonable  folk  who  got 
huge  merriment  out  of  it,  and  while  on 
Kranzler's  corner  the  oratory  was  kind- 
ling into  flame  the  childish  terror  of  the 
on-coming  Cossacks — the  tallow-candle- 
eaters  who  were  going  to  smoke  out  the 
Berliners  and  outrage  the  women — the 
newsboys  were  at  the  same  time  crying 
extra  editions  with  the  witty  head-lines: 
Berlin,  verin'omantire  clir,  dein  jroaser 
Held  hat  Hunger  !  f 

Dear,  dear !  It  was  really  unnecessary 
to  summon  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  in 
order  to  re-establish  royal  authority  in 
BerUn.  On  November  9,  1848,  Field- 
marshal  Wrangel  with  his  troops  of  the 
Mark,  who  had  temporarily  abandoned 
Berlin,  made  his  entry  through  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  without  encounter- 
ing an}'  resistance  whatever.  That  they 
had  felt  prepared  for  it,  however,  even 
in  military  circles,  is  made  clear  by  the 
universally  familiar  remark  of  Wrangel, 
who,  just  before  the  troops  entered,  in 
speaking  about  his  wife  to  a  comrade, 
said — with  his  characteristic  negligence 
of  German  grammar — "  Ich  bin  bios 
neugierig,  ob  sie  ihr  gehenkt  haben !  "  \ 
Frau  von  Wrangel,  it  should  be  said, 
had  remained  in  the  palace  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Mark,  on  the 
Pariser  Platz.  That  ugly  old  dwelling 
also  has  been  torn  down  since  then,  and 
upon  its  site  appears  a  splendid  great 
building,  whose  ground-floor  is  occupied 
by  one  of  the  most  aristocratic  clubs  of 
Berlin,  the  Casino,  frequented  mainly  by 
diplomats  and  officers. 

t  Berlin,  provision  yourself,  your  great  hero  (Held  !)  is 
hungry ! 

+  "  1  am  only  curious  to  know  whether  they  have  hung 
her ! " 
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By  the  way,  they  had  not  hung  the 
Field-marshal's  wife.     The  participants 
and  friends  of  the  March  revolution  had 
decided  upon  passive  resistance,  and  the 
troops,    with   Wrangel    at   their   head, 
passed  in  perfect  stillness  through 
the  Linden,  which  was  absolutely 
deserted  by  humankind.    No  one 
was  visible.     All   window^s   were 
closed.    It  was  like  a  city  of  dead 
men. 

How  different  was  the  entry 
of  the  troops  after  the  fortunate 
campaigns  of  1864,  1866,  and 
above  all,  1871 !  The  Linden  was 
in  holiday  dress,  and  never  was  a 
triumphal  street  more  lovely. 
Architecture,  sculj^ture,  and  paint- 
ing had  united  in  the  creation  of  \ 
a  street  picture  of  incomparable 
beauty.  Huge  stands  were  erect- 
ed upon  the  squares,  all  the  houses 
had  gala  decorations  of  flowers, 
banners,  pennants,  and  flags,  and 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Linden  great  awnings  were 
stretched,  which  our  leading  ar- 
tists had  adorned  with  paintings, 
some  of  them  magnificent.  Anton 
von  Werner  owes  his  reputation 
to  his  awning.  The  foremost 
sculptors,  Begas,  Siemering,  Hun-  "^ 
trieser,  and  others,  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm, improvised  wonderful 
statues  representing  war  and  vic- 
tory. The  "  Germania,"  by  Kein- 
hold  Begas,  the  famous  frieze,  by 
Siemering,  were  masterpieces  that 
are  not  yet  forgotten. 

Yet  the  most  beautiful  orna- 
ment, an  ornament  unique,  never 
seen  before  that  day,  and  perhaps  never 
to  be  repeated  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  the  trophies :  the  pile  of  cannon, 
steeple-high  ;  the  four-fold  lane  of  can- 
non, reaching  from  Koniggriltzer  Strasse 
to  the  Castle,  so  close  together,  wheel  on 
wheel,  that  the  axles  touched  ;  thousands 
on  thousands  of  cannon  and  mitrail- 
leuses, all  of  them  captured  from  the 
enemy  !  And  then  the  men,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  flowing  through  the 
streets  in  dark  waves  touched  with  white, 
all  sweeping  toward  the  Linden !  The 
masses  of  humanity  crowded  together 
into  an  impenetrable  wall  ;  many  a 
venturesome    fellow   upon    every   tree  ; 


every  window  occupied,  in  three  or  four 
tiers  of  heads ;  every  balcony  full  as  it 
would  bear  ;  thousands  in  the  new  build- 
ings, in  break-neck  positions  ;  thousands 
upon   the    roof-tops,    clinging   to   the 
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chimneys  !  And  at  the  first  trumpet 
peal  from  the  oncoming  victors,  from 
every  mouth  a  cry  and  a  hurrah,  a  jubi- 
lation, a  waving  and  beckoning,  an  enthu- 
siasm so  genuine,  so  fiery,  so  universal, 
so  affecting,  as  can  scarcely  be  equalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  history  !  And  there 
they  came,  in  the  clearest,  biightest  sun- 
shine ;  Bismarck,  Boon,  and  Moltke  in 
front,  then  the  Emperor,  followed  by  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Prince  Friedrich  Karl, 
Crown  Prince  Albert,  of  Saxony,  now  the 
King,  and  all  the  princes  and  generals 
who  had  glorious  part  in  the  incompar- 
able campaign.  That  was  a  day  !  Who- 
ever saw  it  will  never  forsfet  it. 
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Here,  in  Unter  den  Linden,  tlie  people 
have  given  a  supreme  revelation  of  their 
purest  and  highest  activity,  in  the  most 


Nurses  from  the  Spreewald. 

genuine  patriotic  enthusiasm  ;  yet  here, 
hkewise,  has  raged  atrocious  baseness 
and  depravity,  the  insanity  that  seeks  to 
strike  down  great  men.  On  the  southern 
side,  right  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the 
Russian  Embassy,  young  BHnd  fired  his 
murderous  bullet  at  the  hated  Minister 
of  State,  von  Bismarck.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  i:)erhaps,  the  man 
whose  assassination  was  attempted  was 
the  one  to  capture  the  assassin.  Bis- 
marck grasped  Blind  with  his  own  hand 
and  gave  him  up  to  the  soldiers,  who  just 
then  came  marching  by.  Blind  atoned 
for  his  crime  by  a  self-inflicted  death. 

Not  far  awa}',  upon  the  same  side  of 
the    street,   the  weak-minded,   brutish 


journeyman -tinker  Hodel,  half -insane 
with  political  delirium  and  in  frenzied 
hatred  of  greatness,  shot  at  the  Emperor. 
Since  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
the  King  and  Emperor  had  not 
"'  signed  a  death-warrant.  Though 
a  pardon  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  general  desire,  it  might 
not  have  been  out  of  the  question, 
if  a  second  and  more  serious  at- 
tempt upon  the  life  of  the  vener- 
able monarch  had  not  been  made 
a  short  time  afterward,  and  again 
in  Unter  den  Linden.  From  No. 
18 — a  building  now  torn  down, 
in  which  was  situated  the  well- 
known  restaurant,  "  Zu  den  drei 
Eaben  " — Nobiling,  who  belonged 
to  the  educated  class,  fired  both 
barrels  of  a  shot-gun  at  the  Em- 
peror, as  the  latter  was  driving 
by  in  an  open  carriage.  His  aim 
Avas  unfortunately  so  good  that 
the  aged  sovereign  fell  back  upon 
the  cushion  streaming  with  blood, 
and  in  the  first  consternation  peo- 
ple had  the  terrible  fear  that  the 
crime  had  been  successful.  The 
populace  forced  its  way  into  the 
ill-omened  house.  The  door  was 
barred;  it  was  broken  down. 
There  was  a  brief  struggle  be- 
tween the  enraged  crowd  and  the 
assassin,  who,  after  mortally 
wounding  one  of  his  captors,  di- 
rected the  weapon  against  him- 
self. Nobiling  also  died  of  his 
wounds. 

On  that  day  the  Linden  pre- 
sented a  unique  and  dreadful  pict- 
ure. The  venerable  Emperor,  uncon- 
scious from  the  great  loss  of  blood,  and 
supported  by  his  faithful  groom,  was 
driven  slowly  back  to  the  Palace.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  Linden  was  black.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  street  fills,  when 
something  important  happens,  is  per- 
fectly incomprehensible.  No  one  knows 
where  the  people  come  from.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  surrounded  the  Palace 
and  filled  every  avenue  as  far  as  the  Paris- 
erjolatz.  And  the  horror  of  it  was,  that 
from  these  close-packed  masses  there 
came  no  sound.  It  was  a  gloomy  silence, 
like  that  of  the  coffin  ;  as  though  all  felt 
the  weight  of  the  leaden  cover.  There 
was  something  dreadful  in  it,  and  at  the 
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same  time  something  infinitely  touching. 
Alarm  about  the  Emperor's  fate  had 
caught  each  man  by  the  throat,  and 
choked  every  sound.  Such  a  unanimity 
of  feeling  and  mood,  in  such  a  throng  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people,  one  would 
have  thought  impossible.  For  weeks 
the  Linden  lay  in  deep  mourning,  and 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any- 
where such  a  great,  splendid  street 
giving  a  similar  impression  of  cheerless- 
ness,  desolation,  and  distress. 

And  melancholy,  though  in  another 
fashion — not  speechless  with  horror,  but 
lamenting  sorrowfully  as  if  over  the  con- 
summation of  an  unavoidable  doom,  was 
the  Linden  on  that  cold,  snowy  March 
day  in  1888 — the  Linden  with  its  long 
streaming  pennants  of  crape,  the  houses 
decked  with  black,  the  gas  burning  by 
day  and  the  posts  black-draped,  the 
black  catafalque  with  the  branches  of  its 
lofty  palms  all  drooping,  and  with  its 
dark  laurel — as  they  bore  him  out — the 
gray  hero  and  statesman — while  from 
the  summit  of  the  Brandenburg  Gate 
there  echoed  with  a  mournful  beauty  the 
parting  salutation  of  the  Berliners  to  the 
most  revered  of  all  their  sovereigns  : 
"  Valey  Senex  Imperator." 

The  Linden  chronicles  in  stone  the 
history  of  Prussian  kings  and  the 
Prussian  people  ;  it  also  epitomizes  in 
a  peculiar  way  the  daily  activities  of 
Berlin.  It  is  significant  that  the  beauti- 
ful broad  street,  so  particularly  adapted 
for  saunterers,  should  on  week-days 
have  scarcely  any  life  until  the  early 
hours  of  the  afternoon.  Berlin  is  then 
hard  at  work.  We  have  in  Berlin  no 
counterpart  of  the  boulevardier  of  Paris. 
Those  fashionable  loungers — who  hold 
serious  conferences  with  their  valets  as 
to  which  shade  of  attire  will  appear  to 
greater  advantage  in  that  day's  sunlight ; 
who  grow  absorbed  in  the  selection  of 
a  proper  cravat ;  who,  when  they  have 
brushed  their  teeth  and  trimmed  their 
nails  in  the  morning,  have  about  fin- 
ished their  day's  work  ;  who  earn  not  a 
penny  and  spend  a  great  deal — those 
worthy,  amiable  eccentrics  who  give 
such  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  street,  are  not  found  here  at 
all.  During  business  hours  you  will 
see  in  Unter  den  Linden  really  nobody 
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except  provincials,  foreigners,  and — of 
the  city  population — representatives  of 
the  wealthy  class  only,  particularly 
ladies  who  are  shopping  in  the  most 
expensive  places.  Upon  the  middle 
promenade  there  will  be  maids  and 
nurses  with  children  playing  around 
them,  and  upon  the  benches,  besides 
old  pensioned  officials,  the  more  doubt- 
ful figures  of  clerks  out  of  work  and 
pleasure-seekers.  But  all  these  come 
very  far  short  of  giving  life  to  the  wide, 
fine  street,  and  would  in  no  way  justify 
the  excessive  strength  of  the  armed 
force  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  order 
and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  traffic. 
For  one  sees,  every  ten  paces,  the  dark- 
blue  uniform  of  a  policeman  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  crossings,  sitting 
their  horses  firmly  as  bronze  statues, 
the  mounted  pohce,  the  pride  of  the 
department.  Really,  these  fellows  pre- 
sent a  striking  appearance.  They  have 
excellent  horses,  strong,  sure-footed,  and 
swift ;  and  they  are  all  picked  men, 
giants  in  fact,  most  of  them  with  long, 
waving  full  beards. 

Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  a  decided  movement  toward 
the  west  is  apparent,  both  upon  the 
sidewalks  and  in  the  carriages.  The 
Bourse  has  closed,  and  since  the  greater 
bankers  and  financiers,  almost  without 
exception,  live  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Berlin,  particularly  the  Thiergarten, 
there  is  a  natural  current  from  the 
Burgstrasse,  through  the  Linden,  tow- 
ard the  Brandenburg  Gate.  As  the 
day  advances,  the  Linden  grows  more 
animated,  although  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions it  never  affords  anything  com- 
parable to  the  variegated  picture  made 
by  the  street  life  of  southern  cities. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Linden,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Kaiser-galerie — 
which  runs  through  to  the  next  parallel 
street  to  the  south,  Behren-Strasse,  and 
is  filled  with  attractive  shops,  a  cafe, 
and  various  places  of  amusement — from 
the  Kaiser-galerie  to  the  Brandenburg 
Gate,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  as 
well,  and  also  on  the  east  from  Char- 
lotten  -  Strasse  to  the  Castle  on  both 
sides,  is  perfectly  deserted  in  the  later 
hours  of  the  evening.  But  it  grows  all 
the  noisier  and  livelier  at  the  crossing 
of  Friedi'ich  -  Strasse,    especially   upon 
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Kranzler's  corner.  Here,  during  the  late 
evening  and  night,  Berlin  has  in  fact 
a  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  character, 
and  its  evening  holiday  is  longer  than 
that  of  the  other  great  European  cen- 
tres, Paris,  London,  and  Vienna. 

At  this  famous  comer  there  is  some- 
thing going  on  until  four  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  never  ceases,  really, 
and  the  gay  ending  of  the  night's  frolic, 
and  the  gay  beginning  of  the  day's, 
touch  hands.  Stanch,  conservative  old 
Kranzler,  who  would  have  the  best  situ- 
ated establishment  in  the  cit}'  for  the 
entertainment  of  nocturnal  rovers  from 
the  so-called  higher  classes,  stands  fast 
by  the  respectable  principles  of  the  olden 
time,  and  shuts  up  his  place  punctually 
at  twelve  o'clock.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  resort  across  the  '<Vay,  the  Cafe  Bauer, 
whose  architectural  design  and  artistic 
decorations  are  of  a  magnificent  charac- 
ter, and  which  has  attained  a  fame  that 
reaches  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
city. 

The  "cafe"  is  an  importation  from 
Vienna  w^hich  established  itself  among 
us  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  which 
has  completely  driven  out  the  old  Berlin 
Conditorei.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say 
what  it  is  that  distinguishes  the  one 
from  the  other.  In  the  Conditorei  the 
principal  articles  of  consumption  were 
pastry  and  ices,  which  play  a  less  im- 
portant role  in  the  cafe.  But  the 
ancient  patrons  of  the  Berlin  Conditor- 
eien  visited  them  chiefly,  after  all,  in 
order  to  drink  their  afternoon  coffee 
there,  and  to  read  the  newspapers.  And 
that  is  really  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
Vienna  cafe  also,  only  that  the  hours  of 
patronage  are  not  limited  to  a  definite 
period  ;  that  from  the  earliest  hour  in  the 
morning  to  the  corresponding  hour  of 
the  next  morning  one  is  always  sure  of 
finding  people  there  ;  and  that  in  addi- 
tion to  coffee  and  the  other  drinkables 
served  in  the  Conditorei,  such  as  punch, 
spirits,  and  liqueurs  of  various  kinds,  one 
can  also  order  beer. 

The  old  Conditoreien,  even  the  most 
noted  of  them,  such  as  the  famous  ones 
— now  no  more — kept  by  Stehely  and 
Spargnapani,  had,  besides  the  shop  with 
its  tempting  big  pastry -table,  only  the 
most  modest  little  quarters — two  or 
three  rooms   of  ordinary  size — for  the 


accommodation  of  their  coffee-drinkers. 
They  kept  on  file  most  of  the  Berlin 
papers,  the  more  important  provincial, 
and  a  couple  of  foreign  ones.  They  had 
their  regular  circles  of  patrons,  who 
gathered  unfailingly  at  the  appointed 
hour,  chatted  about  the  events  of  the 
day,  read  the  newspapers,  and  played 
dominoes.  Some  of  these  circles  were 
actually  famous.  The  greatest  masters 
in  art  and  science  formed  there  a  sort 
of  club,  of  their  own  choice  and  with  no 
regulations.  It  was  very  sociable  and 
very  simple. 

But  now,  early  in  the  seventies,  on 
the  most  crowded  corner  of  the  capital, 
opposite  Kranzler's,  a  huge  cafe  was 
opened,  able  to  accommodate  on  its  first 
floor  alone  as  many  guests  as  could  all 
the  Conditoreien  of  Berlin  together.  It 
was  built  of  the  choicest  materials,  and 
by  artist  hands.  The  walls  were  decor- 
ated with  original  paintings  by  the 
director  of  our  Academy,  Anton  von 
"Werner.  Instead  of  the  surly,  leisurely 
service  to  which  the  patrons  of  the 
Conditorei  had  accustomed  themselves, 
were  the  nimble  Vienna  waiters,  with 
their  excessive,  sometimes  even  intrusive, 
promptness.  Overseers  and  directors 
inarched  gravely  through  the  rooms  to 
see  that  the  waiters  did  their  duty,  and 
that  guests  were  shown  comfortable 
seats  when  they  came  in.  Behind  the 
tall  counter  sat  attractive  young  women, 
simply  but  tastefully  dressed,  who 
delivered  to  the  waiters  whatever  the 
guests  ordered  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
who  carefully  entered  every  particular 
in  the  big  registers.  In  the  upper  story 
was  the  very  best  equipment  for  bil- 
liards, convenient  card-tables,  and  a 
reading-room  of  such  ample  variety  as 
had  never  been  dreamed  of.  In  fact, 
all  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  peri- 
odicals of  the  old  and  new  worlds  were 
brought  together  there.  The  Cafe 
Bauer,  in  which  one  was  better  housed 
than  was  possible  in  any  Conditorei, 
was  better  served,  and  could  satisfy  every 
desire  more  easily  and  at  no  greater  ex- 
pense, came  at  once  into  fashion.  At 
first  the  Berliners  were  allured  by  curi- 
osity to  inspect  what  was  to  them  a  new 
species  of  public-house  ;  and  then  it 
became  the  customary  resort  of  all  those 
who  had  formerly  frequented  the  Con- 
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ditoreien,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
strangers  and  new-comers  to  the  city 
who  could  get  amusement  from  the  visit. 

The  Cafe  Bauer,  therefore,  is  really 
always  well  filled,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
evening,  and  far  into  the  night,  it  is 
even  crowded.  For  a  while  there  were 
permanent  little  circles  formed  here 
also,  particularly  of  authors  and  artists, 
who  desired,  no  doubt,  to  perpetuate 
the  dear  old  customs  of  the  moribund 
Conditorei  ;  but  the  noisy  surroundings, 
the  constant  coming  and  going  and 
moving  about,  the  rattling  of  cups  and 
sugar-bowls,  the  ceaseless  striking  of 
the  call-bell  upon  the  buffet — in  a  word, 
the  clamorous  activity  of  the  place — was 
hostile  to  their  design.  It  was  not  suit- 
ed for  having  your  talk  out  leisurely. 
The  Cafe  Bauer  has  throughout  an  air 
of  restlessness  ;  it  is  a  halting-place  for 
passers-by,  not  a  spot  in  which  to  settle 
down  comfortably.  It  is  only  the  latest 
night  patrons  who  make  an  exception  to 
this.  They  remain  glued  to  the  same 
chair,  it  is  true,  hour  after  hour. 

The  guests  of  the  Cafe  Bauer  are  from 
all  classes  of  society,  so  far  as  their  out- 
ward appearance  does  not  give  offence 
to  sensitive  people  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
must  be  respectably  dressed.  More 
than  this  it  would  be  scarcely  reason- 
able to  demand  of  them.  The  uniformed 
Cerberus  at  the  door,  or  else  the  black- 
coated  purists  who  preside  over  the  in- 
terior, sternly  refuse  entrance  to  people 
of  the  lower  classes  who  are  carelessly 
dressed,  or  whose  clothes  are  perhaps 
worn  out  in  honorable  toil,  to  noisy  per- 
sons who  in  consequence  of  drink  are 
in  altogether  too  high  spirits,  and  to 
women  who  wish  to  enter  the  place 
without  escort.  In  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous strangers,  one  finds  representa- 
tives of  the  best  Berlin  society  casually 
dropping  in  there.  For  a  w^hile  our 
most  fashionable  women,  in  returning 
from  the  theatre  or  from  a  party,  used 
to  frisk  into  the  Cafe  Bauer  and  take 
a  final  "nightcap."  But  that  did  not 
last  long,  and  nowadays  it  is  exception- 
al. Nevertheless  the  most  cautious, 
punctilious  society-man  can  enter  the 
cafe  without  fear  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  evening.  He  maj^  be  entirely 
sure  of  finding  his  equals  there — the 
higher  officials,  officers,  w^ell-known  sci- 


entists and  artists,  leading  merchants, 
and  others  of  that  class. 

Toward  midnight  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  in  the  predominance.  Students, 
young  academicians,  youthful  civil  ser- 
vants, and  clerks,  are  sitting  there  at 
the  round  tables.  But  if  one  ever  visits 
the  cafe  in  company  with  an  experienced 
criminal  officer,  his  attention  will  be 
called  to  this  or  that  gentleman,  quietly 
and  even  elegantly  dressed,  who  figures 
as  confidence-man,  cheat,  swindler,  and 
worse,  in  the  rogues'  album.  The  strict 
regulation  that  ladies  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  cafe  only  under  masculine  escort, 
does  not,  of  course,  prevent  the  fact  that 
at  night  the  majority  of  the  feminine 
visitors — as  a  tolerably  experienced  eye 
can  detect  at  a  glance — belong  to  exact- 
ly that  class  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  regulation  to  exclude.  But  they 
are  unobtrusive  in  behavior,  and  are 
lost  in  the  crowd.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  visitors  to  the  Cafe  Bauer  are 
perfectly  harmless.  They  are  just  that 
sort  of  people  who  pass  the  day  w4th  a 
cup  of  coffee,  the  evening  with  Vienna 
beer,  and  the  night  around  a  punch- 
bowl ;  who  smoke,  chat,  and  end  their 
day  as  late  as  possible.  For  this  cafe, 
it  should  be  said,  is  open  all  the  year 
round,  and  while  the  latest  lingeiing 
guests  are  pajdng  their  reckoning  at 
dawn,  and  the  earliest  ones  are  already 
taking  their  seats  for  morning  coffee, 
then,  at  the  hour  when  the  cafe  is  least 
patronized,  come  the  scrubbing  and 
dusting  women,  who  sprinkle  the  floor, 
sweep  out,  bnish  away  the  dust,  wipe 
off  the  tables,  and  remove  the  untidy 
traces  of  yesterday,  that  they  may  set 
the  establishment  in  order  for  a  new 
day. 

Sylvester  Evening  is  the  only  excep- 
tion in  the  year.  From  ten  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  December  31st,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  mo^^ling  of  January  1st, 
the  cafe  is  closed  by  order  of  the  police. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  Berliners 
have  the  immemorial  custom  of  ending 
the  old  year  and  greeting  the  new  in  a 
most  boisterous  fashion,  which  often 
degenerates  into  intolerable  rudeness. 
Just  as  at  every  other  popular  demon- 
stration, the  comer  of  Friedrich-Strasse 
and  the  Linden  served  as  a  magnet  to 
draw  the  crowd  together  from  the  re- 
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motest  quarters  of  the  city.  Here,  in 
the  midnight  hours  of  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  there  were  the  very  wildest 
performances.  Particularly  prominent 
among  the  howling,  surging  masses 
here  crowded  upon  one  another,  were 
half-grown  louts  of  the  most  disagree- 
able variety,  who  had  added  to  the  joys 
of  Sylvester-tide  a  slight  intoxication, 
and  who  found  a  pecuhar  pleasure  in 
annoying  every  decently  dressed  passer 
with  jeers  and  abusive  words — which 
served  upon  this  occasion  for  wit — 
and  sometimes  with  actual  \iolence. 
Toward  tall  silk  hats  they  had  especial 
designs.  For  some  incomprehensible 
reason,  the  harmless  silk  hat,  univer- 
sally worn  by  gentlemen  of  the  weal- 
thier classes,  was  all  at  once,  upon  Sylves- 
ter Evening,  considered  outlawed.  No 
sooner  did  an  unlucky  man  appear  in  a 
tall  black  hat,  than  a  crowd  of  half- 
drunken  vagabonds  fell  upon  him,  and 
with  vigorous  fists  knocked  it  over  his 
ears.  While  this  rudeness  was  going  on, 
there  echoed  from  all  sides  a  chonis  of 
wishes  for  a  Happy  New  Year ! 

Brawls  came  of  it,  and  often  bloody 
fights.  The  Sylvester  nuisance  lasted 
for  decades  before  the  police  were  able 
to  root  it  out.  It  was  increased,  if  pos- 
sible, by  savage  Jew  -  baiting,  and  for 
some  years  the  popular  disorder  .  had 
even  a  confessional  character.  The 
chief  arena  of  this  shocking  license  was 
just  at  Kranzler's  corner,  and  also,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  Cafe  Bauer 
close  by.  There  too  it  came  to  blows. 
The  windows  were  smashed  by  stones, 
and  all  these  scenes  were  thoroughly  fit- 
ted, as  one  may  see,  to  damage  materi- 
ally the  good  name  of  the  respectable 
coffee-house.  Undoubtedly,  therefore, 
the  poHce  have  met  the  wishes  of  the 
proprietor  in  ordering  the  cafe  closed, 
in  recent  years,  upon  Sylvester  Even- 
ing. 

The  civil  authorities  have  shown  great 
energy  of  late  in  posting  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  officers  upon  the  dan- 
gerous Friedrich-Strasse  comer  during 
that  uproarious  night.  They  have 
made  various  arrests,  followed  by  the 
infliction  of  penalties,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Sylvester  riot  is  practically 
suppressed.  Nowadays,  as  the  bells 
sound  the  first  stroke  of  midnight,  one 


hears  nothing  more  than  loud  cries  of 
''Prosit  Neujahr  !  "  and  other  harmless 
greetings  which  trouble  nobody. 

It  is  not  much  to  our  credit  to  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  these  brutalities 
upon  Sylvester  Evening  really  represent 
the  last  popular  festival  of  the  Berlin- 
ers.  But  even  those  who  are  in  other 
respects  jealous  of  police  interference, 
do  not  regret  that  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  put  an  end  to  it. 

Upon  ordinary  days,  too,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  police  have  taken  from 
the  nocturnal  street  scenes  upon  the 
Linden  much  that  was  characteristic. 
"  Berlin  by  night,"  with  aU  its  peculiar 
excesses,  was  formerly  more  recogniz- 
able in  Unter  den  Linden  than  any- 
where else.  Kalisch  sang  in  his  farce, 
written  as  late  as  1849 : 

**  Seht  llir  dort  Unter  den  Linden 

Grisette  und  Gommis  ? 

Sie  wissen  sich  zu  jinden^ 

Vnd  leise  Jiustert  sie : 

*  Zu  Ilause  will  ich  schreiten.* 

Der  J ilngling  jiustert  sacht: 

'  Ach,  durft  ich  Sie  hegleiten  ? ' 

Das  ist  Berlin  hei  Nacht!  " 

The  word  "  Grisette,"  which  Kalisch 
uses  here,  is  only  a  discreet  circumlo- 
cution for  a  less  poetical  species  of  the 
sex,  which  one  used  to  meet  by  the  hun- 
dred upon  Unter  den  Linden  and  Fried- 
rich-Strasse. These  women  are  forbid- 
den absolutely  to  enter  those  two  streets, 
and  the  other  main  thoroughfares,  and 
our  police,  concerning  whose  failure  to 
apprehend  the  most  dangerous  crim- 
inals a  good  many  uncomplimentary 
things  have  been  said  very  lately,  have 
been  thoroughly  successful  in  maintain- 
ing decency  upon  the  streets — particu- 
larly upon  Unter  den  Linden.  The 
light-footed  game  has  been  scared  off, 
and  with  it  the  hunters.  This  explains 
the  quiet  and  sobriety  of  the  beautiful 
street  during  the  hours  of  the  night. 

A  single  noisy  exception  is  the  Fried- 
rich-Strasse crossing.  There,  indeed, 
is  a  combination  of  all  the  types  that 
characterize  Berlin  life.  There  are  the 
fat  news-women  ;  there  is  the  legless 
cripple  who  offers  wax  tapers  for  sale — 
and  by  the  way,  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
mutilation,  he  is  one  of  the  strongest 
men  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  a  veri- 
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table  giant  when  roused.  There  the 
most  delicate  flowers  are  sold  by  boys 
and  girls  who  are  already  old  in  crime. 
Particularly  well  known  among  these  is 
the  tall  lank  rascal,  who  calls  out  in  his 
hoarse  voice  to  every  passer,  following 
him  a  couple  of  steps  :  "  Herr  Baron, 
Koofen  Se  mir  dock  Veilchen  ah  !  Bit- 
te,  Herr  Jraf  I  Durchlauchtigster  Furstl 
Fur  Ihre  Frau  Majestdtin  !  "  * 

And  if  even  this  rapid  elevation  in 
rank  does  not  allure  the  purchaser,  he 
turns  away  with  a  muttered  "  Rupp- 
sack !  "  f  or  some  other  amiable  ex- 
pression. The  noble  youth  comes,  for 
that  matter,  from  a  good  family  ;  he  is 
the  son  of  the  Widow  Quinche,  who 
was  executed  for  kilHng  Professor 
Gregy ;  being  a  small  boy  at  the  time, 
he  was  sent  out  of  the  house  to  fetch 
liquor,  while  his  mother  was  committing 
the  murder.  These  boy  and  girl  flower- 
sellers  exhibit  in  most  shameless  fashion 
one  of  the  least  pleasant  traits  of  the 
Berliners,  the  so-called  Unverfrorenheit.X 

There  too  are  the  itinerant  ped- 
dlers ;  the  white  -  aproned  venders  of 
pastry  and  sausages.  The  pastry-man, 
whose  basket  contains  fritters,  BerHn 
pancakes,  and  other  local  specialties 
of  doubtful  quality,  goes  popularly  by 
the  name  of  "Kranzler" — after  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  famous  Conditorei  ;  while 

*  "  Baron,  won't  you  buy  my  violets  !  Please,  Count ! 
Most  Serene  Highness !  Buy  them  for  Her  Majesty  your 
wife ! " 

t "  Ragamuffin  !  "  J  Brass. 


his  colleague  with  the  brightly  polished 
brass  chafing-dish,  beneath  which  the 
bluish  flame  of  alcobol  keeps  hot  those 
sausages  concerning  whose  origin  and 
composition  the  wise  man  does  not 
reflect,  is  called,  by  a  like  analogy, 
"Niquet" — after  the  best-known  saus- 
age firm  of  Berlin.  And  there  one  sees, 
finally,  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three, 
upon  the  corner  of  Friedrich  -  Strasse 
and  upon  the  promenade,  those  utterly 
despicable  characters :  young  fellows 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  old, 
afraid  of  work,  coquettishly  fresh  from 
the  barber,  with  cravats  in  striking 
colors  and  big  scarf-pins,  their  hands 
covered  with  real  and  imitation  jewels  ; 
those  extravagant  caricatures  of  the 
prevaihng  fashion,  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing kind,  who  owe  their  existence  and 
their  elegance  to  the  friendship  of  those 
feminine  personages  who  have  now  been 
swept  out  of  the  Linden — to  infamy 
doubled  by  idleness. 

Unter  den  Linden,  therefore,  in  its 
monumental  pubHc  structures  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  in  its  design  and  execu- 
tion, its  greatness  and  wretchedness, 
magnificence  and  depravity  ;  in  its  his- 
tory and  architecture,  and  in  its  reality 
and  symbolism,  is  the  most  faithful,  the 
most  complete  image  of  the  Prussian 
capital,  characteristic  in  everything,  and 
perhaps  more  significant  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  many-sidedness  than  is 
the  great  street  of  any  other  metropolis. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE    REMITTANCE    MAN. 


INGLETON   CARTHEW, 

the  father  of  Norris,  was 
heavily  built   and  feebly 
vitalized,  sensitive  as  a  mu- 
sician, dull  as  a  sheep,  and 
conscientious  as  a  dog.    He 
took  his  position  with  seri- 
,y        ousness,  even  with  pomp  ;  the 
^  long  rooms,  the  silent  servants, 

seemed  in  his  eyes  like  the  observ- 
ances of  some  religion  of  which  he 
was  the  mortal  god.  He  had  the  stu- 
pid man's  intolerance  of  stupidity  in 
others  ;  the  vain  man's  exquisite  alarm 
lest  it  should  be  detected  in  himself. 
And  on  both  sides  Norris  irritated  and 
offended  him.  He  thought  his  son  a 
fool,  and  he  suspected  that  his  son  re- 
turned the  compliment  with  interest. 
The  history  of  their  relation  was  sim- 
ple ;  they  met  seldom,  they  quarrelled 
often.  To  his  mother,  a  fiery,  pun- 
gent, practical  woman,  already  disap- 
pointed in  her  husband  and  her  elder 
son,  Norris  was  only  a  fresh  disappoint- 
ment. 

Yet  the  lad's  faults  were  no  great 
matter ;  he  was  difl&dent,  placable,  pas- 
sive, unambitious,  unenterprising;  life 
did  not  much  attract  him  ;  he  watched 
it  like  a  curious  and  dull  exhibition, 
not  much  amused,  and  not  tempted  in 
the  least  to  take  a  part.  He  beheld  his 
father  ponderously  grinding  sand,  his 
mother  fierily  breaking  butterflies,  his 
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brother  laboring  at  the  pleasures  of  the 
Hawbuck  with  the  ardor  of  a  soldier 
in  a  doubtful  battle  ;  and  the  vital  scep- 
tic looked  on  wondering.  They  were 
careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  ; 
for  him  there  seemed  not  even  one 
thing  needful.  He  was  born  disen- 
chanted, the  world's  promises  awoke  no 
echo  in  his  bosom,  the  world's  activi- 
ties and  the  world's  distinctions  seemed 
to  him  equally  without  a  base  in  fact. 
He  liked  the  open  air  ;  he  liked  com- 
radeship, it  mattered  not  with  whom, 
his  comrades  were  only  a  remedy  for 
solitude  ;  and  he  had  a  taste  for  paint- 
ed art.  An  array  of  fine  pictures  looked 
upon  his  childhood,  and  from  these 
roods  of  jewelled  canvas  he  received 
an  indelible  impression.  The  gallery 
at  Stallbridge  betokened  generations 
of  picture  lovers  ;  Norris  was  perhaps 
the  first  of  his  race  to  hold  the  pencil. 
The  taste  was  genuine,  it  grew  and 
strengthened  with  his  growth  :  and  yet 
he  suffered  it  to  be  suppressed  with 
scarce  a  struggle.  Time  came  for  him 
to  go  to  Oxford,  and  he  resisted  faint- 
ly. He  was  stupid,  he  said  ;  it  was  no 
good  to  put  him  through  the  mill ;  he 
wished  to  be  a  painter.  The  words  fell 
on  his  father  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
Norris  made  haste  to  give  way.  "It 
didn't  really  matter,  don't  you  know  ?  " 
said  he.  "  And  it  seemed  an  awful 
shame  to  vex  the  old  boy." 

To  Oxford  he  went  obediently,  hope- 
lessly ;  and  at  Oxford  became  the  hero 
of  a  certain  circle.  He  was  active  and 
adroit ;  when  he  was  in  the  humor,  he 
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excelled  in  many  sports  ;  and  liis  sin- 
gular melancholy  detachment  gave  him 
a  place  apart.  He  set  a  fashion  in  his 
clique ;  envious  undergraduates  sought 
to  parody  his  unaffected  lack  of  zeal 
and  fear  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  new  By- 
ronism  more  composed  and  dignified. 
"  Nothing  really  mattered  ; "  among 
other  things,  this  formula  embraced  the 
dons  ;  and  though  he  always  meant 
to  be  civil,  the  efiect  on  the  college  au- 
thorities was  one  of  startling  rudeness. 
His  indifference  cut  like  insolence  ;  and 
in  some  outbreak  of  his  constitutional 
levity  (the  complement  of  his  melan- 
choly) he  was  "  sent  down  "  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  year. 

The  event  was  new  in  the  annals  of 
the  Carthews,  and  Singleton  was  pre- 
pared to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  had 
been  long  his  practice  to  prophesy  for 
his  second  son  a  career  of  ruin  and  dis- 
grace. There  is  an  advantage  in  this 
artless  parental  habit.  Doubtless  the 
father  is  interested  in  his  son ;  but 
doubtless  also  the  prophet  grows  to  be 
interested  in  his  prophecies.  If  the 
one  goes  wrong,  the  others  come  true. 
Old  Carthew  drew  from  this  source  eso- 
teric consolations  ;  he  dwelt  at  length 
on  his  own  foresight ;  he  produced  va- 
riations hitherto  unheard  from  the 
old  theme  "  I  told  you  so,"  coupled  his 
son's  name  with  the  gallows  and  the 
hulks,  and  spoke  of  his  small  handful 
of  college  debts  as  though  he  must 
raise  money  on  a  mortgage  to  discharge 
them. 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  fair,  sir,"  said 
Norris.  "I  lived  at  college  exactly  as 
you  told  me.  I  am  sorry  I  was  sent 
down,  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to 
blame  me  for  that ;  but  you  have  no 
right  to  pitch  into  me  about  these 
debts." 

The  effect  upon  a  stupid  man  not  un- 
justly incensed  need  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed.    For  a  while  Singleton  raved. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  father,"  said  Nor- 
ris at  last,  "  I  don't  think  this  is  going 
to  do.  I  think  you  had  better  let  mo 
take  to  painting.  It's  the  only  thing 
I  take  a  spark  of  interest  in.  I  shall 
never  be  steady  as  long  as  I'm  at  any- 
thing else." 

"  When  you  stand  here,  sir,  to  the 
neck  in  disgrace,"  said  the  father,  "I 


should  have  hoped  you  would  have  had 
more  good  taste  than  to  repeat  this 
levity." 

The  hint  was  taken  ;  the  levity  was  nev- 
er more  obtruded  on  the  father's  notice, 
and  Norris  was  inexorably  launched 
upon  a  backward  voyage.  He  went 
abroad  to  study  foreign  languages, 
which  he  learned,  at  a  very  expen- 
sive rate  ;  and  a  fresh  crop  of  debts 
fell  soon  to  be  paid,  with  similar  lamen- 
tations, which  were  in  this  case  perfect- 
ly justified,  and  to  which  Norris  paid 
no  regard.  He  had  been  unfairly  treat- 
ed over  the  Oxford  affair  ;  and  with  a 
spice  of  malice  very  surprising  in  one 
so  placable,  and  an  obstinacy  remarkable 
in  one  so  weak,  refused  from  that  day 
forward  to  exercise  the  least  captaincy 
on  his  expenses.  He  wasted  what  he 
would  ;  he  allowed  his  servants  to  de- 
spoil him  at  their  pleasure  ;  he  sowed 
insolvency ;  and  when  the  crop  was 
ripe,  notified  his  father  with  exasperat- 
ing calm.  His  own  capital  was  put  in 
his  hands,  he  was  planted  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  told  he  must  dejDend 
upon  himself. 

He  did  so  till  he  was  twenty-five  ;  by 
which  time  he  had  spent  his  money, 
laid  in  a  handsome  choice  of  debts,  and 
acquired  (like  so  many  other  melan- 
cholic and  uninterested  persons)  a  habit 
of  gambling.  An  Austrian  colonel — the 
same  who  afterwards  hanged  himself  at 
Monte  Carlo — gave  him  a  lesson  which 
lasted  two-and-twenty  hours,  and  left 
him  wrecked  and  helpless.  Old  Single- 
ton once  more  repurchased  the  honor 
of  his  name,  this  time  at  a  fancy  figure  ; 
and  Norris  was  set  afloat  again  on  stern 
conditions.  An  allowance  of  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  year  was  to  be 
paid  to  him  quarterly  by  a  lawyer  in 
Sydney,  New  South  AVales.  He  was  not 
to  write.  Should  he  fail  on  any  quarter- 
day  to  be  in  Sydney,  he  was  to  be  held 
for  dead  and  the  allowance  tacitly  with- 
dra^NTi.  Should  he  return  to  Europe, 
an  advertisement  publicly  disowning 
him  was  to  appear  in  every  paper  of 
repute. 

It  was  one  of  his  most  annoying  feat- 
ures as  a  son,  that  he  was  always  polite, 
always  just,  and  in  whatever  whirlwind 
of  domestic  anger,  always  calm.  He 
expected  trouble  ;  when  trouble  came, 
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he  was  unmoved :  he  might  have  said 
with  Singleton  "/  told  you  so  ;  "  he  was 
content  with  thinking  "just  as  I  ex- 
pected." On  the  fall  of  these  last  thun- 
derbolts, he  bore  himself  like  a  person 
only  distantly  interested  in  the  event ; 
pocketed  the  money  and  the  reproaches, 
obeyed  orders  punctually ;  took  ship 
and  came  to  Sydney.  Some  men  are 
still  lads  at  twenty-five  ;  and  so  it  was 
with  Norris.  Eighteen  days  after  he 
landed,  his  quarter's  allowance  was  all 
gone  ;  and  with  the  light-hearted  hope- 
fulness of  strangers  in  what  is  called  a 
new  country,  he  began  to  besiege  offices 
and  apply  for  all  manner  of  incongru- 
ous situations.  Everjnvhere,  and  last 
of  all  from  his  lodgings,  he  was  bowed 
out ;  and  found  himself  reduced,  in  a 
very  elegant  suit  of  summer  tweeds,  to 
herd  and  camp  with  the  degraded  out- 
casts of  the  city. 

In  this  strait,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
lawyer  who  paid  him  his  allowance. 

"  Try  to  remember  that  my  time  is 
valuable,  Mr.  Carthew,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  you  should 
enlarge  on  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  you  stand.  Remittance  men,  as 
we  call  them  here,  are  not  so  rare  in 
my  experience  ;  and  in  such  cases  I  act 
upon  a  system.  I  make  you  a  present 
of  a  sovereign  ;  here  it  is.  Every  day 
you  choose  to  call,  my  clerk  will  ad- 
vance you  a  shilling  ;  on  Saturday,  since 
my  office  is  closed  on  Sunday,  he  will 
advance  you  half  a  crown.  My  condi- 
tions are  these  :  that  you  do  not  come 
to  me,  but  to  my  clerk  ;  that  you  do 
not  come  here  the  worse  of  liquor ;  and 
you  go  away  the  moment  you  are  paid 
and  have  signed  a  receipt.  I  wish  you 
a  good-morning." 

"I  have  to  thank  you,  I  suppose," 
said  Carthew.  "  My  position  is  so 
wretched  that  I  cannot  even  refuse  this 
starvation  allowance." 

"  Starvation  !  "  said  the  lawyer,  smil- 
ing. "No  man  will  starve  here  on  a 
shilling  a  day.  I  have  had  on  my  hands 
another  young  gentleman,  who  re- 
mained continuously  intoxicated  for 
six  years  on  the  same  allowance."  And 
he  once  more  busied  himself  with  his 
papers. 

In  the  time  that  followed,  the  image 
of  the  smiling  lawyer  haunted  Carthew's 


memory.  "  That  three  minutes'  talk 
was  all  the  education  I  ever  had  worth 
talking  of,"  says  he.  "It  was  all  life  in 
a  nut-shell.  Confound  it !  I  thought, 
have  I  got  to  the  point  of  envying  that 
ancient  fossil  ?  " 

Every  morning  for  the  next  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  stroke  of  ten  found 
Norris,  unkempt  and  haggard,  at  the 
lawyer's  door.  The  long  day  and  longer 
night  he  spent  in  the  Domain,  now  on 
a  bench,  now  on  the  grass  under  a  Nor- 
folk Island  pine,  the  companion  of  per- 
haps the  lowest  class  on  earth,  the 
Larrikins  of  Sydney.  Morning  after 
morning,  the  dawn  behind  the  light- 
house recalled  him  from  slumber  ;  and 
he  would  stand  and  gaze  upon  the 
changing  east,  the  fading  lenses,  the 
smokeless  city,  and  the  many  -  armed 
and  many-masted  harbor  growing  slow- 
ly clear  under  his  eyes.  His  bed-fel- 
lows (so  to  call  them)  were  less  active  ; 
they  lay  sprawled  upon  the  grass  and 
benches,  the  dingy  men,  the  frowsy  wom- 
en, prolonging  their  late  repose  ;  and 
Carthew  wandered  among  the  sleep- 
ing bodies  alone,  and  cursed  the  incu- 
rable stupidity  of  his  behaviour.  Day 
brought  a  new  society  of  nursery-maids 
and  children,  and  fresh-dressed  and  (I 
am  sorry  to  say)  tight-laced  maidens, 
and  gay  people  in  rich  traps  ;  upon  the 
skirts  of  which  Carthew  and  "  the  other 
blackguards  " — his  own  bitter  phrase — 
skulked,  and  chewed  grass,  and  looked 
on.  Day  passed,  the  light  died,  the 
green  and  leafy  precinct  sparkled  with 
lamps  or  lay  in  shadow,  and  the  round 
of  the  night  began  again,  the  loitering 
women,  the  lurking  men,  the  sudden 
outburst  of  screams,  the  sound  of  fly- 
ing feet.  "You  mayn't  believe  it,"  says 
Carthew,  "  but  I  got  to  that  pitch  that 
I  didn't  care  a  hang.  I  have  been  wak- 
ened out  of  my  sleep  to  hear  a  woman 
screaming,  and  I  have  only  turned  upon 
my  other  side.  Yes,  it's  a  queer  place, 
where  the  dowagers  and  the  kids  walk 
all  day,  and  at  night  you  can  hear 
people  bawling  for  help  as  if  it  was 
the  Forest  of  Bondy,  with  the  lights 
of  a  great  town  all  round,  and  parties 
spinning  through  in  cabs  from  Gov- 
ernment House  and  dinner  with  my 
lord ! " 

It   was    Norris's    diversion,    having 
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none  other,  to  scrape  acquaintance, 
where,  how,  and  with  whom  he  could. 
Many  a  long  dull  talk  he  held  upon  the 
benches  or  the  grass  ;  many  a  strange 
waif  he  came  to  know  ;  many  strange 
things  he  heard,  and  saw  some  that 
were  abominable.  It  was  to  one  of 
these  last  that  he  owed  his  deliverance 
from  the  Domain.  For  some  time  the 
rain  had  been  merciless  ;  one  night 
after  another  he  had  been  obliged  to 
squander  fourpence  on  a  bed  and  re- 
duce his  board  to  the  remaining  eight- 
pence  :  and  he  sat  one  morning  near 
the  Macquarrie  Street  entrance,  hungry, 
for  he  had  gone  without  breakfast,  and 
wet,  as  he  had  already  been  for  several 
days,  when  the  cries  of  an  animal  in 
distress  attracted  his  attention.  Some 
fifty  yards  away,  in  the  extreme  angle 
of  the  grass,  a  party  of  the  chronically 
unemployed  had  got  hold  of  a  dog, 
whom  they  were  torturing  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  described.  The  heart 
of  Norris,  which  had  groT\ai  indifferent 
to  the  cries  of  human  anger  or  distress, 
woke  at  the  appeal  of  the  dumb  creat- 
ure. He  ran  amongst  the  Larrikins, 
scattered  them,  rescued  the  dog,  and 
stood  at  bay.  They  were  six  in  num- 
ber, shambling  gallowsbirds  ;  but  for 
once  the  proverb  was  right,  cruelty 
was  coupled  with  cowardice,  and  the 
wretches  cursed  him  and  made  off.  It 
chanced  this  act  of  prowess  had  not 
passed  unwitnessed.  On  a  bench  near 
by  there  was  seated  a  shopkeeper's 
assistant  out  of  employ,  a  diminutive, 
cheerful,  red-headed  creature  by  the 
name  of  Hem  stead.  He  was  the  last 
man  to  have  interfered  himself,  for  his 
discretion  more  than  equalled  his  val- 
or ;  but  he  made  haste  to  congratulate 
Carthew,  and  to  warn  him  he  might  not 
always  be  so  fortunate. 

"  They're  a  djoigerous  lot  of  people 
about  this  park.  My  word  !  it  doesn't 
do  to  ply  with  them  !  "  he  obseiwed,  in 
that  rycy  Austrylian  English,  which  (as 
it  has  received  the  imprimatur  of  Mr. 
Froude)  we  should  all  make  haste  to 
imitate. 

"  Why,  I'm  one  of  that  lot  myself," 
returned  Carthew. 

Hemstead  laughed  and  remarked 
that  he  knew  a  gentleman  when  he  saw 
one. 


"  For  all  that,  I  am  simply  one  of  the 
unemployed,"  said  Carthew,  seating 
himself  beside  his  new  acquaintance, 
as  he  had  sat  (since  his  experience  be- 
gan) beside  so  many  dozen  others. 

"I'm  out  of  a  plyce  myself,"  said 
Hemstead. 

"You  beat  me  all  the  way  and  back," 
said  Carthew.  "My  trouble  is  that  I 
have  never  been  in  one." 

"  I  suppose  you've  no  tryde  ?  "  asked 
Hemstead. 

"  I  know  how  to  spend  money,"  re- 
plied Carthew,  "  and  I  really  do  know 
something  of  horses  and  something  of 
the  sea.  But  the  unions  head  me  off ; 
if  it  weren't  for  them,  I  might  have  had 
a  dozen  berths." 

"  My  word  !  "  cried  the  sjTnpathetic 
listener.  "  Ever  try  the  mounted  po- 
lice ?  "  he  inquired. 

"I  did,  and  was  bowled  out,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  couldn't  pass  the  doctors." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  ryle- 
ways,  then  ?  "  asked  Hemstead. 

"  W^hat  do  you  think  of  them,  if  you 
come  to  that  ?  "  asked  Carthew. 

"O,  /  don't  think  of  them  ;  I  don't 
go  in  for  manual  labor,"  said  the  little 
man,  proudly.  "  But  if  a  man  don't 
mind  that,  he's  j)retty  sure  of  a  job 
there." 

"  By  George,  you  tell  me  where  to 
go  !  "  cried  Carthew,  rising. 

The  heavy  rains  continued,  the  coun- 
try was  alreadj^  overrun  TN-ith  floods  ; 
the  railway  system  daily  required  more 
hands,  daily  the  superintendent  ad- 
vertised ;  but  "  the  unemployed  "  pre- 
ferred the  resources  of  charity  and  ra- 
pine, and  a  navvy,  even  an  amateur 
navvy,  commanded  money  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  same  night,  after  a  tedious 
journey,  and  a  change  of  trains  to  pass 
a  landslip,  Norris  found  himself  in  a 
muddy  cutting  behind  South  Clifton, 
attacking  his  first  shift  of  manual  la- 
bor. 

For  weeks  the  rain  scarce  relented. 
The  whole  front  of  the  mountain 
slipped  seaward  from  above,  avalanches 
of  clay,  rock,  and  uprooted  forest 
spewed  over  the  cliffs,  and  fell  upon  the 
beach,  or  in  the  breakers.  Houses  were 
carried  bodily  away  and  smashed  like 
nuts  ;  others  were  menaced  and  desert- 
ed, the  door  locked,  the  chimney  cold. 
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the  dwellers  fled  elsewhere  for  safety. 
Niglit  and  day  the  fire  blazed  in  the  en- 
campment, night  and  day  hot  coffee  was 
served  to  the  overdriven  toilers  in  the 
shift  ;  night  and  day  the  engineer  of 
the  section  made  his  round  with  words 
of  encouragement,  hearty  and  rough, 
and  well  suited  to  his  men.  Night  and 
day,  too,  the  telegraph  clicked  with  dis- 
astrous news  and  anxious  inquiry. 
Along  the  terraced  line  of  rail,  rare 
trains  came  creeping  and  signalling, 
and  paused  at  the  threatened  corner, 
like  living  things  conscious  of  peril. 
The  commandant  of  the  post  would 
hastily  review  his  labors,  make  (with  a 
dry  throat)  the  signal  to  advance  ;  and 
the  whole  squad  line  the  way,  and  look 
on  in  a  choking  silence,  or  burst  into  a 
brief  cheer  as  the  train  cleared  the  point 
of  danger  and  shot  on,  j)erhaps  through 
the  thin  sunshine  between  squalls,  per- 
haps with  blinking  lamps  into  the  gath- 
ering, rainy  twilight. 

One  such  scene  Carthew  will  remem- 
ber till  he  dies.  It  blew  great  guns 
from  the  seaward  ;  a  huge  surf  bom- 
barded, five  hundred  feet  below  him, 
the  steep  mountain's  foot ;  close  in  was 
a  vessel  in  distress,  firing  shots  from  a 
fowling-piece,  if  any  help  might  come. 
So  he  saw  and  heard  her  the  moment 
before  the  train  appeared  and  paused, 
throwing  up  a  Babylonian  tower  of 
smoke  into  the  rain  and  oppressing 
men's  hearts  with  the  scream  of  her 
whistle.  The  engineer  was  there  him- 
self, he  paled  as  he  made  the  signal : 
the  engine  came  at  a  foot's  pace  ;  but 
the  whole  bulk  of  mountain  shook  and 
seemed  to  nod  seaward,  and  the  watch- 
ing navvies  instinctively  clutched  at 
shrubs  and  trees :  vain  precautions, 
vain  as  the  shots  from  the  poor  sailors. 
Once  again  fear  was  disappointed  ;  the 
train  passed  unscathed ;  and  Norris, 
dramng  a  long  breath,  remembered  the 
laboring  ship  and  glanced  below.  She 
was  gone. 

So  the  days  and  the  nights  passed  : 
Homeric  labor  in  Homeric  circum- 
stance. Carthew  was  sick  with  sleep- 
lessness and  coffee ;  his  hands,  softened 
by  the  wet,  were  cut  to  ribbons  ;  yet 
he  enjoyed  a  peace  of  mind  and  health 
of  body  hitherto  unknown.  Plenty  of 
open  air,  plenty  of  physical  exertion,  a 


continual  instancy  of  toil  —  here  was 
what  had  been  hitherto  lacking  in  that 
misdirected  life,  and  the  true  cure  of 
vital  scepticism.  To  get  the  train 
through  :  there  was  the  recurrent 
problem  ;  no  time  remained  to  ask  if  it 
were  necessary.  Carthew,  the  idler,  the 
spendthrift,  the  drifting  dilettante,  was 
soon  remarked,  praised,  and  advanced. 
The  engineer  swore  by  him  and  pointed 
him  out  for  an  example.  "I've  a  new 
chum,  up  here,"  Norris  overheard  him 
saying,  "a  young  swell.  He's  worth 
any  two  in  the  squad."  The  words  fell 
on  the  ears  of  the  discarded  son  like 
music  ;  and  from  that  moment  he  not 
only  found  an  interest,  he  took  a  pride, 
in  his  plebeian  tasks. 

The  press  of  work  was  still  at  its 
highest  when  quarter-day  approached. 
Norris  was  now  raised  to  a  position  of 
some  trust  ;  at  his  discretion,  trains 
were  stopped  or  forwarded  at  the  dan- 
gerous cornice  near  North  Clifton  ;  and 
he  found  in  this  responsibility  both 
terror  and  delight.  The  thought  of  the 
seventy-five  pounds  that  would  soon 
await  him  at  the  lawyer's,  and  of  his 
own  obligation  to  be  present  every 
quarter-day  in  Sydney,  filled  him  for  a 
little  with  divided  councils.  Then  he 
made  up  his  mind,  walked  in  a  slack 
moment  to  the  inn  at  Clifton,  ordered 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  bottle  of  beer, 
and  wrote,  explaining  that  he  held  a 
good  appointment  which  he  would  lose 
if  he  came  to  Sydney,  and  asking  the 
lawyer  to  accept  this  letter  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  presence  in  the  colony 
and  retain  the  money  till  next  quar- 
ter-day. The  answer  came  in  course  of 
post,  and  was  not  merely  favorable  but 
cordial.  "  Although  what  you  propose 
is  contrary  to  the  terms  of  my  instruc- 
tions," it  ran,  "  I  willingly  accept  the 
responsibility  of  granting  your  request. 
I  should  say  I  am  agreeably  disap- 
pointed in  your  behaviour.  My  expe- 
rience has  not  led  me  to  found  much 
expectations  on  gentlemen  in  your  po- 
sition." 

The  rains  abated,  and  the  temporary 
labor  was  discharged  ;  not  Norris,  to 
whom  the  engineer  clung  as  to  found 
money  ;  not  Norris,  who  found  himself 
a  ganger  on  the  line  in  the  regular  staff 
of  navvies.     His  camp  was  pitched  in  a 
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^ray  wilderness  of  rock  and  forest,  far 
from  any  house  ;  as  he  sat  with  his  mates 
about  the  evening  fire,  the  trains  pass- 
ing on  the  track  were  their  next  and 
indeed  their  only  neighbors,  except  the 
wild  things  of  the  wood.  Lovely  weath- 
er, light  and  monotonous  employment, 
long  hours  of  somnolent  camp-fire  talk, 
long  sleepless  nights,  when  he  reviewed 
his  foolish  and  fruitless  career  as  he 
rose  and  walked  in  the  moonlit  forest, 
an  occasional  paper  of  which  he  would 
read  all,  the  advertisements  with  as  much 
relish  as  the  text  :  such  was  the  tenor 
of  an  existence  which  soon  began  to 
w^eary  and  harass  him.  He  lacked  and 
regretted  the  fatigue,  the  furious  hurry, 
the  suspense,  the  fires,  the  midnight 
coffee,  the  rude  and  mud  -  bespattered 
poetry  of  the  first  toilful  weeks.  In  the 
quietness  of  his  new  surroundings,  a 
voice  summoned  him  from  this  exorbital 
part  of  life,  and  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober he  threw  up  his  situation  and  bade 
farewell  to  the  camp  of  tents  and  the 
shoulder  of  Bald  Mountain. 

Clad  in  his  rough  clothes,  with  a  bun- 
dle on  his  shoulder  and  his  accumulated 
wages  in  his  pocket,  he  landed  in  Syd- 
ney for  the  second  time,  and  walked 
with  pleasure  and  some  bewilderment 
in  the  cheerful  streets,  like  a  man  landed 
from  a  voyage.  The  sight  of  the  peo- 
ple led  him  on.  He  forgot  his  nec- 
essary errands,  he  forgot  to  eat.  He 
wandered  in  moving  multitudes  like  a 
stick  upon  a  river.  Last  he  came  to  the 
Domain  and  strolled  there,  and  remem- 
bered his  shame  and  sufferings,  and 
looked  w^ith  poignant  curiosity  at  his 
successors.  Hemstead,  not  much  shab- 
bier and  no  less  cheerful  than  before, 
he  recognized  and  addressed  like  an  old 
family  friend. 

"  That  was  a  good  turn  you  did  me," 
said  he.  "  That  railway  was  the  making 
of  me.  I  hope  you've  had  luck  your- 
self." 

"  My  word,  no !  "  replied  the  little 
man.  "  I  just  sit  here  and  read  the 
Dead  Bird.  It's  the  depression  in  tryde, 
you  see.  There's  no  positions  goin'  that 
a  man  like  me  would  care  to  look  at." 
And  he  showed  Norris  his  certificates 
and  written  characters,  one  from  a  gro- 
cer in  Wooloomooloo,  one  from  an  iron- 
monger, and  a  third  from  a  billiard  sa- 


loon. "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  tried  bein'  a 
billiard  marker.  It's  no  account ;  these 
lyte  hours  are  no  use  for  a  man's  health. 
I  won't  be  no  man's  sl}"v^e,"  he  added 
firmly. 

On  the  principle  that  he  who  is  too 
proud  to  be  a  slave  is  usually  not*  too 
modest  to  become  a  pensioner,  Carthew 
gave  him  half  a  sovereign,  and  departed, 
being  suddenly  struck  with  hunger,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Paris  House.  When 
he  came  to  that  quarter  of  the  city,  the 
barristers  were  trotting  in  the  streets  in 
wig  and  go^vTi,  and  he  stood  to  observe 
them  wdth  his  bundle  on  his  shoulder, 
and  his  mind  full  of  curious  recollec- 
tions of  the  past. 

"  By  George  !  "  cried  a  voice,  "  it's 
Mr.  Carthew !  " 

And  turning  about,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  handsome,  sunburnt 
youth,  somew^hat  fatted,  arrayed  in  the 
finest  of  fine  raiment,  and  sj^orting  about 
a  sovereign's  worth  of  flowers  in  his  but- 
tonhole. Norris  had  met  him  during 
his  first  days  in  Sydney  at  a  farewell 
sup23er  ;  had  even  escorted  him  on  board 
a  schooner  full  of  cockroaches  and 
black-leg  sailors  in  which  he  was  bound 
for  six  months  among  the  islands ;  and 
had  kept  him  ever  since  in  entertained 
remembrance.  Tom  Hadden  (known  to 
the  bulk  of  Sydney  folk  as  Tommy)  was 
heir  to  a  considerable  property,  which 
a  prophetic  father  had  placed  in  the 
hands  of  rigorous  trustees.  The  income 
supported  Mr.  Hadden  in  sj^lendor  for 
about  three  months  out  of  twelve  ;  the 
rest  of  the  year  he  passed  in  retreat 
among  the  islands.  He  was  now  about 
a  week  returned  from  his  eclipse,  per- 
vading Sydney  in  hansom  cabs  and  air- 
ing the  first  bloom  of  six  new  suits  of 
clothes  ;  and  yet  the  unaft'ected  creature 
hailed  Carthew  in  his  working  jeans  and 
with  the  damning  bundle  on  his  shoul- 
der, as  he  might  have  claimed  acquaint- 
ance with  a  duke. 

"  Come  and  have  a  drink  !  "  was  his 
cheerful  cry. 

"  I'm  just  going  to  have  lunch  at  the 
Paris  House,"  returned  Carthew.  "  It's 
a  long  time  since  I  have  had  a  decent 
meal." 

"  Splendid  scheme  !  "  said  Hadden. 
"  I've  only  had  breakfast  half  an  hour 
ago  ;  but  we'll  have  a  private  room,  and 
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I'll  manage  to  pick  something.  It'll 
brace  me  up.  I  was  on  an  awful  tear 
last  night,  and  I've  met  no  end  of  fellows 
this  morning."  To  meet  a  fellow,  and 
to  stand  and  share  a  drink,  were  with 
Tom  synonymous  terms. 

They  were  soon  at  table  in  the  corner 
room  upstairs,  and  paying  due  attention 
to  the  best  fare  in  Sydney.  The  odd 
similarity  of  their  positions  drew  them 
together,  and  they  began  soon  to  ex- 
change confidences.  Carthew  related 
his  privations  in  the  Domain  and  his 
toils  as  a  nav^^y  ;  Hadden  gave  his  expe- 
rience as  an  amateur  copra  merchant  in 
the  South  Seas,  and  drew  a  humorous 
picture  of  life  in  a  coral  island.  Of  the 
two  plans  of  retirement,  Carthew  gath- 
ered that  his  own  had  been  vastly  the 
more  lucrative  ;  but  Hadden's  trading 
outfit  had  consisted  largely  of  bottled 
stout  and  browTi  sherry  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. 

"  I  had  champagne  too,"  said  Hadden, 
"but  I  kept  that  in  case  of  sickness, 
until  I  didn't  seem  to  be  going  to  be 
sick,  and  then  I  opened  a  pint  every 
Sunday.  Used  to  sleep  all  morning, 
then  breakfast  with  my  pint  of  fizz,  and 
lie  in  a  hammock  and  read  "  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages."  Have  you  read  that  ?  I 
always  take  something  solid  to  the  isl- 
ands. There's  no  doubt  I  did  the  thing 
in  rather  a  fine  style  ;  but  if  it  was 
gone  about  a  little  cheaper,  or  there  were 
two  of  us  to  bear  the  expense,  it  ought 
to  pay  hand  over  fist.  I've  got  the  in- 
fluence, you  see.  I'm  a  chief  now,  and 
sit  in  the  speak-house  under  my  own 
strip  of  roof.  I'd  like  to  see  them  taboo 
me  !  They  daren't  try  it  ;  I've  a  strong 
party,  I  can  tell  you.  Why,  I've  had 
upwards  of  thirty  cowtops  sitting  in  my 
front  verandah  eating  tins  of  salmon." 

"Cowtops?"  asked  Carthew,  "what 
are  they?" 

"  That's  what  Hallam  would  call  feu- 
dal retainers,"  explained  Hadden,  not 
without  vainglory.  "  They're  My  Fol- 
lowers. They  belong  to  My  Family.  I 
tell  you,  they  come  expensive,  though  ; 
you  can't  fill  up  all  these  retainers  on 
tinned  salmon  for  nothing  ;  but  when- 
ever I  could  get  it,  I  would  give  'em 
squid.  Squid's  good  for  natives,  but  I 
don't  care  for  it,  do  you  ? — or  shark 
either.     It's  like  the  working  classes  at 


home.  With  copra  at  the  price  it  is, 
they  ought  to  be  willing  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  loss  ;  and  so  I've  told  them 
again  and  again.  I  think  it's  a  man's 
duty  to  open  their  minds,  and  I  try  to, 
but  you  can't  get  political  economy  into 
them  ;  it  doesn't  seem  to  reach  their 
intelligence." 

There  was  an  expression  still  sticking 
in  Carthew's  memory,  and  he  returned 
upon  it  with  a  smile.  "  Talking  of  po- 
litical economy,"  said  he,  "you  said  if 
there  w^ere  two  of  us  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense, the  profits  would  increase.  How 
do  you  make  out  that  ?  " 

"  I'll  show  you  !  I'll  figure  it  out  for 
you  !  "  cried  Hadden,  and  with  a  pencil 
on  the  back  of  the  bill  of  fare,  proceeded 
to  perform  miracles.  He  was  a  man,  or 
let  us  rather  say  a  lad,  of  unusual  pro- 
jective power.  Give  him  the  faintest 
hint  of  any  speculation,  and  the  figures 
flowed  from  him  by  the  page.  A  lively 
imagination  and  a  ready,  though  inaccu- 
rate, memory  supplied  his  data  ;  he  de- 
livered himself  with  an  inimitable  heat 
that  made  him  seem  the  picture  of  pug- 
nacity ;  lavished  contradiction  ;  had  a 
form  of  words,  with  or  without  signifi- 
cance, for  every  form  of  criticism  ;  and 
the  looker-on  alternately  smiled  at  his 
simplicity  and  fervor,  or  was  amazed 
by  his  unexpected  shrewdness.  He  was 
a  kind  of  Pinkerton  in  play.  I  have 
called  Jim's  the  romance  of  business  ; 
this  was  its  Arabian  tale. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  this  would 
cost  ?  "  he  asked,  pausing  at  an  item. 

"Not  I,"  said  Carthew. 

"Ten  pounds  ought  to  be  ample," 
concluded  the  projector. 

"  O,  nonsense ! "  cried  Carthew.  "  Fif- 
ty at  the  very  least." 

"  You  told  me  yourself  this  moment 
you  knew  nothing  about  it!"  cried 
Tommy.  "How  can  I  make  a  calcula- 
tion, if  you  blow  hot  and  cold?  You 
don't  seem  able  to  be  serious  !  " 

But  he  consented  to  raise  his  estimate 
to  twenty ;  and  a  little  after,  the  calcu- 
lation coming  out  with  a  deficit,  cut  it 
down  again  to  five  pound  ten,  with  the 
remark,  "I  told  you  it  was  nonsense. 
This  sort  of  thing  has  to  be  done 
strictly,  or  where's  the  use  ? " 

Some  of  these  processes  struck  Car- 
thew as  unsound  ;  and  he  was  at  times 
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altogether  thrown  out  by  the  capricious 
startings  of  the  prophet's  mind.  They 
were  deep,  for  instance,  in  the  prog- 
nostics of  the  copra  market,  when  Tom- 
my raised  a  face  of  inspiration. 

"  Or  I'll  tell  you  !  "  he  broke  out. 
"  I'll  tell  you  a  piece  of  famous  good 
business,  and  no  capital  required  to 
mention.  Let's  each  buy  a  medicine- 
chest —  jalap,  salts,  pain-killer,  iodide 
of  potassium,  copaiba,  and  that — safe 
domestic  remedies  and  no  fuss  —  and 
let's  go  to  Broken  Hill  and  doctor  the 
miners.  We  could  tramp  up  there  with 
our  groceries  on  our  backs,  and  save 
railway  fares.  A  pal  of  mine  did  it, 
after  he  was  cleaned  out  over  the  Mel- 
bourne Cup,  and  it  paid  splendid.  You 
charge  a  sov'  for  every  prescription,  and 
the  only  expense  is,  that  the  next  time 
you  meet  the  party  you  stand  him  a 
drink." 

Carthew  was  still  staring,  when  the 
projector  had  already  resumed  his  isl- 
and calculations.  These  plunges  seemed 
to  be  gone  into  for  exercise  and  by  the 
way,  like  the  curvets  of  a  willing  horse. 
Gradually  the  thing  took  shape  ;  the 
glittering  if  baseless  edifice  arose  ;  and 
the  hare  still  ran  on  the  mountains,  but 
the  soup  was  already  served  in  silver 
plate.  Carthew  in  a  few  days  could 
command  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ; 
Hadden  was  ready  with  five  hundred  ; 
why  should  they  not  recruit  a  fellow  or 
two  more,  charter  an  old  ship,  and  go 
cruising  on  their  own  account?  Car- 
thew was  an  experienced  yachtsman  ; 
Hadden  professed  himself  able  to  "  work 
an  approximate  sight."  Money  was  un- 
doubtedly to  be  made,  or  why  should 
so  many  vessels  cruise  about  the  isl- 
ands ?  they,  who  worked  their  own  ship, 
were  sure  of  a  still  higher  profit. 

"And  whatever  else  comes  of  it,  you 
see,"  cried  Hadden,  "we  get  our  keep 
for  nothing.  Come,  buy  some  togs, 
that's  the  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  of 
course ;  and  then  we'll  take  a  hansom 
and  go  to  the  Currency  Lass." 

"I'm 
have,"  said  Norris. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  cried  Hadden.  "  Well, 
I  must  say  I  admire  you.  You're  a  reg- 
ular sage.  It's  what  you  call  Pytha- 
goreanism,  isn't  it  ?  if  I  haven't  forgot- 
ten my  philosophy." 


going   to  stick  to  the  togs   I 


"Well,  I  call  it  economy,"  returned 
Carthew.  "  If  we  are  going  to  try  this 
thing  on,  I  shall  want  every  sixpence." 

"You'll  see  if  we're  going  to  try  it !  " 
cried  Tommy,  rising  radiant  from  table. 
"  Only,  mark  you,  Carthew,  it  must  be 
all  in  your  name.  I  have  capital,  you 
see  ;  but  you're  all  right.  You  can  play 
vacuus  viator,  if  the  thing  goes  wTong." 

"I  thought  we  had  just  proved  it 
was  quite  safe,"  said  Carthew. 

"  There's  nothing  safe  in  business, 
my  boy,"  replied  the  sage;  "not  even 
bookmaking." 

The  public  -  house  and  tea  -  garden 
called  the  Currency  Lass  represented  a 
moderate  fortune  gained  by  its  pro- 
prietor. Captain  Bostock,  during  a  long, 
active,  and  occasionally  historic  career 
among  the  islands.  An^^vhere  from 
Tonga  to  the  Admiralty  Isles,  he  knew 
the  ropes  and  could  lie  in  the  native 
dialect.  He  had  seen  the  end  of  sandal- 
wood, the  end  of  oil,  and  the  beginning 
of  copra  ;  and  he  was  himself  a  commer- 
cial pioneer,  the  first  that  ever  carried 
human  teeth  into  the  Gilberts.  He  was 
tried  for  his  life  in  Fiji,  in  Sir  Ai'thur 
Gordon's  time,  and  if  ever  he  jDrayed 
at  all  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  was  cer- 
tainly not  forgotten.  He  was  speared  in 
seven  places  in  New  Ireland — the  same 
time  his  mate  was  killed — the  famous 
"  outrage  on  the  brig  JoUi/  Roger  ;  " 
but  the  treacherous  savages  made  lit- 
tle by  their  wickedness,  and  Bostock, 
in  spite  of  their  teeth,  got  seventy-five 
head  of  volunteer  labor  on  board,  of 
whom  not  more  than  a  dozen  died  of 
injuries.  He  had  a  hand,  besides,  in 
the  amiable  pleasantry  which  cost  the 
life  of  Patteson  ;  and  when  the  sham 
bishop  landed,  prayed,  and  gave  his 
benediction  to  the  natives,  Bostock,  ar- 
rayed in  a  female  chemise  out  of  the 
trade-room,  had  stood  at  his  right  hand 
and  boomed  amens.  This,  when  he 
was  sure  he  was  among  good  fellows, 
was  his  favorite  yarn.  "  Two  hundred 
head  of  labor  for  a  hatful  of  amens," 
he  used  to  name  the  tale  ;  and  its  se- 
quel, the  death  of  the  real  bishop,  struck 
him  as  a  circumstance  of  extraordinaiy 
humor. 

Many  of  these  details  were  communi- 
cated in  the  hansom,  to  the  surprise  of 
Carthew. 
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"Wliy  do  we  want  to  visit  this  old 
ruffian  ?  "  lie  asked. 

"You  wait  till  you  hear  him,"  replied 
Tommy.   "  That  man  knows  everything." 

On  descending  from  the  hansom  at 
the  Currency  Lass,  Hadden  was  struck 
with  the  api:)earance  of  the  cabman,  a 
gross,  salt-looking  man,  red-faced,  blue- 
eyed,  short-handed  and  short-winded, 
perhaps  nearing  forty. 

"Surely  I  know  you?"  said  he. 
"Have  you  driven  me  before?" 

"Many's  the  time,  Mr.  Hadden,"  re- 
turned the  driver.  "  The  last  time  you 
was  back  from  the  islands,  it  was  me 
that  drove  you  to  the  races,  sir." 

"All  right  ;  jump  down  and  have  a 
drink,  then,"  said  Tom,  and  he  turned 
and  led  the  way  into  the  garden. 

Caj^tain  Bostock  met  the  party  ;  he 
was  a  slow,  sour  old  man,  with  fishy 
eyes  ;  greeted  Tommy  offhand,  and  (as 
was  afterwards  remembered)  exchanged 
winks  with  the  driver. 

"A  bottle  of  beer  for  the  cabman 
there  at  that  table,"  said  Tom.  "  What- 
ever you  please  from  shandygaff  to 
champagne  at  this  one  here ;  and  j^ou 
sit  down  with  us.  Let  me  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Car- 
thew.  I've  come  on  business,  Billy  ;  I 
want  to  consult  you  as  a  friend  ;  I'm 
going  into  the  island  trade  upon  my 
own  account." 

Doubtless  the  captain  was  a  mine  of 
counsel,  but  opportunity  was  denied 
him.  He  could  not  venture  on  a  state- 
ment, he  was  scarce  allowed  to  finish  a 
phrase,  before  Hadden  swept  him  from 
the  field  with  a  volley  of  protest  and 
correction.  That  projector,  his  face 
blazing  with  inspiration,  first  laid  be- 
fore him  at  inordinate  length  a  ques- 
tion, and  as  soon  as  he  attempted  to 
reply,  leaped  at  his  throat,  called  his 
facts  in  question,  derided  his  policy, 
and  at  times  thundered  on  him  from 
the  heights  of  moral  indignation. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  once. 
"I  am  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Carthew  here 
is  a  gentleman,  and  we  don't  mean  to 
do  that  class  of  business.  Can't  you 
see  who  you're  talking  to  ?  Can't  you 
talk  sense  ?  Can't  you  give  us  '  a  dead 
bird  '  for  a  good  trades-room  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't  suppose  I  can,"  re- 
turned old  Bostock  :  "  not  when  I  can't 


hear  my  own  voice  for  two  seconds  to- 
gether. It  was  gin  and  guns  I  did  it 
with." 

"Take  your  gin  and  guns  to  Put- 
ney ! "  cried  Hadden.  "It  was  the  thing 
in  your  times,  that's  right  enough  ;  but 
you're  old  now,  and  the  game's  up.  I'll 
tell  you  what's  wanted  nowadays.  Bill 
Bostock,"  said  he  ;  and  did,  and  took 
ten  minutes  to  it. 

Carthew  could  not  refrain  from  smil- 
ing. He  began  to  think  less  seriously 
of  the  scheme,  Hadden  appearing  too 
irresponsible  a  guide  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  enjoyed  himself  amazingly. 
It  was  far  from  being  the  same  with 
Captain  Bostock. 

"You  know  a  sight,  don't  you?"  re- 
marked that  gentleman,  bitterly,  when 
Tommy  paused. 

"I  know  a  sight  more  than  you,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,"  retorted  Tom. 
"It  stands  to  reason  I  do.  You're  not 
a  man  of  any  education ;  you've  been  all 
your  life  at  sea  or  in  the  islands  ;  you 
don't  suppose  you  can  give  points  to  a 
man  like  me  ?  " 

"Here's  your  health,  Tommy,"  re- 
turned Bostock.  "You'll  make  an  A- 
one  bake  in  the  New  Hebrides." 

"  That's  what  I  call  talking,"  cried 
Tom,  not  j)erhaps  grasping  the  spirit 
of  this  doubtful  compliment.  "Now 
you  give  me  your  attention.  We  have 
the  money  and  the  enterprise,  and  I 
have  the  experience ;  what  we  want  is  a 
cheap,  smart  boat,  a  good  captain,  and 
an  introduction  to  some  house  that 
will  give  us  credit  for  the  trade." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Captain 
Bostock.  "  I  seen  men  like  you  baked 
and  eaten,  and  complained  of  after- 
wards. Some  was  tough,  and  some 
hadn't  no  flaviour,"  he  added,  grimly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  cried 
Tom. 

"  I  mean  I  don't  care,"  said  Bostock. 
"  It  ain't  any  of  my  interests.  I  haven't 
underwrote  your  life.  Only  I'm  blest 
if  I'm  not  sorry  for  the  cannibal  as 
tries  to  eat  your  head.  And  what  I 
recommend  is  a  cheap,  smart  coffin  and 
a  good  undertaker.  See  if  you  can  find 
a  house  to  give  you  credit  for  a  coffin  ! 
Look  at  your  friend  there ;  he's  got 
some  sense  ;  he's  laughing  at  you  so  as 
he  can't  stand." 
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The  exact  degree  of  ill-feeling  in  Mr. 
Bostock's  mind  was  difficult  to  gauge  ; 
perhaps  there  was  not  much,  perhaps  he 
regarded  his  remarks  as  a  form  of  court- 
ly badinage.  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Hadden  resented  them.  He  had 
even  risen  from  his  place,  and  the  con- 
ference was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
up,  when  a  new  voice  joined  suddenly 
in  the  conversation. 

The  cabman  sat  with  his  back  turned 
upon  the  party,  smoking  a  meerschaum 
pipe.  Not  a  word  of  Tommy's  elo- 
quence had  missed  him,  and  he  now 
faced  suddenly  about  with  these  amaz- 
ing words  : 

"  Excuse  me,  gentlemen  ;  if  you'll 
buy  me  the  ship  I  want,  I'll  get  you  the 
trade  on  credit." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  gasped 
Tommy. 

"  Better  tell  'em  who  I  am,  Billy," 
said  the  cabman. 

"  Think  it  safe,  Joe  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Bostock. 

"  I'll  take  my  risk  of  it,"  returned  the 
cabman. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bostock,  rising 
solemnly,  "  let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  Captain  Wicks,  of  the  Grace 
Darling.'' 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  that  is  what  I  am," 
said  the  cabman.  "  You  know  I've  been 
in  trouble  ;  and  I  don't  deny  but  what 
I  struck  the  blow,  and  where  was  I  to 
get  evidence  of  my  provocation  ?  So  I 
turned  to  and  took  a  cab,  and  I've 
driven  one  for  three  year  now  and  no- 
body the  wiser." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Carthew, 
joining  almost  for  the  first  time ; 
"  I  am  a  new  chum.  What  was  the 
charge  ?  " 

"  Murder,"  said  Captain  Wicks,  "and 
I  don't  deny  but  what  I  struck  the  blow. 
And  there's  no  sense  in  my  trying  to 
deny  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  trial,  or  why 
would  I  be  here  ?  But  it's  a  fact  it  was 
flat  mutiny.  Ask  Billy  here.  He  knows 
how  it  was." 

Carthew  breathed  long ;  he  had  a 
strange,  half-pleasurable  sense  of  wad- 
ing deeper  in  the  tide  of  life.  "  Well?" 
said  he,  "you  were  going  on  to  say?" 

"  I  was  going  on  to  say  this,"  said 
the  captain,  sturdily.     "  I've  overheard 


what  Mr.  Hadden  has  been  saying,  and 
I  think  he  talks  good  sense.  I  like 
some  of  his  ideas  first  chop.  He's 
sound  on  trade-rooms  ;  he's  all  there  on 
the  trade-room  ;  and  I  see  that  he  and 
I  would  pull  together.  Then  you're 
both  gentlemen,  and  I  like  that,"  ob- 
served Captain  Wicks.  "  And  then  I'll 
tell  you  I'm  tired  of  this  cabbing  cruise, 
and  I  want  to  get  to  work  again.  Now 
here's  my  offer.  I've  a  little  money  I 
can  stake  up — all  of  a  hundred  any- 
way. Then  my  old  firm  will  give  me 
trade,  and  jump  at  the  chance  ;  they 
never  lost  by  me  ;  they  know  what  I'm 
worth  as  supercargo.  And  last  of  all, 
you  want  a  good  caj^tain  to  sail  your 
ship  for  you.  Well,  here  I  am.  I've 
sailed  schooners  for  ten  years.  Ask 
Billy  if  I  can  handle  a  schooner." 

"  No  man  better,"  said  Billy. 

"  And  as  for  my  character  as  a  ship- 
mate," concluded  Wicks,  "go  and  ask 
my  old  firm." 

"But  look  here!"  cried  Hadden. 
"  How  do  you  mean  to  manage  ?  You 
can  wisk  round  in  a  hansom,  and  no 
questions  asked.  But  if  you  try  to  come 
on  a  quarter  -  deck,  my  boy,  you'll  get 
nabbed." 

"  I'll  have  to  keep  back  till  the  last," 
replied  Wicks,  "  and  take  another 
name." 

"  But  how  about  clearing  ?  what  other 
name  ?  "  asked  Tommy,  a  little  bewil- 
dered. 

"  I  don't  know  yet,"  returned  the 
captain,  with  a  grin.  "I'll  see  what  the 
name  is  on  my  new  certificate,  and 
that'll  be  good  enough  for  me.  If  I 
can't  get  one  to  buy,  though  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  there's  old  Kirk- 
up  ;  he's  turned  some  sort  of  farmer 
down  Bondi  way  ;  he'll  hire  me  his. 

"  Y^ou  seemed  to  speak  as  if  you  had 
a  ship  in  view,"  said  Carthew. 

"  So  I  have,  too,"  said  Captain  Wicks, 
"  and  a  beauty.  Schooner  yacht  Dream  ; 
got  lines  you  never  saw^  the  beat  of  ; 
and  a  witch  to  go.  She  passed  me  once 
off  Thursday  Island,  doing  two  knots  to 
my  one  and  la^^ing  a  point  and  a  half 
better  ;  and  the  Grace  Darling  was  a 
ship  that  I  was  proud  of.  I  took  and 
tore  my  hair.  The  Dream's  been  my 
dream  ever  since.  That  was  in  her  old 
daj-s,    when    she    carried  a  blue  ens'n. 
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Grant  Sanderson  was  the  party  as 
owned  lier ;  he  was  rich  and  mad,  and 
got  a  fever  at  last  somewhere  about  the 
Fly  River,  and  took  and  died.  The 
captain  brought  the  body  back  to 
Sydney,  and  paid  off.  Well,  it  turned 
out  Grant  Sanderson  had  left  any 
quantity  of  wills  and  any  quantity  of 
widows,  and  no  fellow  could  make  out 
which  was  the  genuine  article.  All  the 
widows  brought  lawsuits  against  all  the 
rest,  and  every  will  had  a  firm  of  law- 
yers on  the  quarterdeck  as  long  as  your 
arm.  They  tell  me  it  was  one  of  the 
biggest  turns-to  that  ever  was  seen,  bar 
Tichborne  ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  him- 
self was  floored,  and  so  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  all  that  time  the  Dream 
lay  rotting  up  by  Glebe  Point.  Well, 
it's  done  now ;  they've  picked  out  a 
widow  and  a  will ;  tossed  up  for  it,  as 
like  as  not ;  and  the  Dream's  for  sale. 
She'll  go  cheap  ;  she's  had  a  long  turn- 
to  at  rotting." 

"  What  size  is  she  ?  " 

"  Well,  big  enough.  We  don't  want 
her  bigger.  A  hundred  and  ninety, 
going  two  hundred,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain. "  She's  fully  big  for  us  three  ; 
it  would  be  all  the  better  if  we  had 
another  hand,  though  it's  a  pity  too, 
when  you  can  pick  up  natives  for  half 
nothing.  Then  we  must  have  a  cook. 
I  can  fix  raw  sailor-men,  but  there's  no 
going  to  sea  with  a  new-chum  cook.  I 
can  lay  hands  on  the  man  we  want  for 
that :  a  Highway  boy,  an  old  shipmate 
of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Amalu.  Cooks 
first  rate,  and  it's  always  better  to  have 
a  native  ;  he  ain't  fly,  you  can  turn  him 
to  as  you  please,  and  he  don't  know 
enough  to  stand  out  for  his  rights." 

From  the  moment  that  Captain  AVicks 
joined  in  the  conversation,  Carthew  re- 
covered interest  and  confidence  ;  the 
man  (whatever  he  might  have  done)  was 
plainly  good-natured,  and  plainly  capa- 
ble ;  if  he  thought  well  of  the  enterprise, 
offered  to  contribute  money,  brought 
experience,  and  could  thus  solve  at  a 
word  the  problem  of  the  trade,  Carthew 
was  content  to  go  ahead.  As  for  Had- 
den,  his  cup  was  full ;  he  and  Bostock 
forgave  each  other  in  champagne  ;  toast 
followed  toast ;  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  amid  acclamation  to  change  the 
name  of  the  schooner  (when  she  should 


be  bought)  to  the  Currency  Lass  ;  and 
the  Currency  Lass  Island  Trading  Com- 
pany was  practically  founded  before 
dusk. 

Three  days  later,  Carthew  stood  be- 
fore the  lawyer,  still  in  his  jean  suit,  re- 
ceived his  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
proceeded  rather  timidly  to  ask  for  more 
indulgence. 

"I  have  a  chance  to  get  on  in  the 
world,"  he  said.  "  By  to-morrow  even- 
ing I  expect  to  be  part  owner  of  a  ship." 

"Dangerous  property,  Mr.  Carthew," 
said  the  lawyer. 

"  Not  if  the  partners  work  her  them- 
selves and  stand  to  go  down  along  with 
her,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  conceive  it  possible  you  might 
make  something  of  it  that  way,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  But  are  you  a  sea- 
man? I  thought  you  had  been  in  the 
diplomatic  service." 

"  I  am  an  old  yachtsman,"  said  Nor- 
ris.  "  And  I  must  do  the  best  I  can. 
A  fellow  can't  live  in  New  South  Wales 
upon  diplomacy.  But  the  point  I  wish 
to  prepare  you  for  is  this.  It  will  be 
impossible  I  should  present  myself  here 
next  quarter-day  ;  we  expect  to  make  a 
six  months'  cruise  of  it  among  the  isl- 
ands." 

"  Sorry,  Mr.  Carthew :  I  can't  hear  of 
that,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"  I  mean  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
the  last,"  said  Carthew. 

"  The  conditions  are  exactly  oppo- 
site," said  the  lawyer.  "  Last  time  I  had 
reason  to  know  you  were  in  the  colony  ; 
and  even  then  I  stretched  a  point. 
This  time,  by  your  own  confession,  you 
are  contemplating  a  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment ;  and  I  give  you  warning  if  you 
carry  it  out  and  I  receive  proof  of  it 
(for  I  will  agree  to  regard  this  conver- 
sation as  confidential),  I  shall  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  my  duty.  Be  here  on 
quarter-day,  or  your  allowance  ceases." 

"  This  is  very  hard  and,  I  think,  rather 
silly,"  returned  Carthew. 

"  It  is  not  of  my  doing.  I  have  my 
instructions,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  And  you  so  read  these  instructions, 
that  I  am  to  be  prohibited  from  making 
an  honest  livelihood  ?  "  asked  Carthew. 

"  Let  us  be  frank,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"I  find  nothing  in  these  instructions 
about  an  honest  livelihood.     I  have  no 
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reason  to  suppose  my  clients  care  any- 
thing about  that.  I  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose only  one  thing — that  they  mean 
you  shall  stay  in  this  colony,  and  to 
guess  another,  Mr.  Carthew.  And  to 
guess  another." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked 
Norris. 

"  I  mean  that  I  imagine,  on  very 
strong  grounds,  that  your  family  desire 
to  see  no  more  of  you,"  said  the  law- 
yer. "O,  they  may  be  very  wrong ;  but 
that  is  the  impression  conveyed,  that  is 
what  I  suppose  I  am  paid  to  bring 
about,  and  I  have  no  choice  but  to  try 
and  earn  my  hire." 

"I  would  scorn  to  deceive  you,"  said 
Norris,  with  a  slight  flush  ;  "  you  have 
guessed  rightly.  My  family  refuse  to 
see  me  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  Eng- 
land ;  I  am  going  to  the  islands.  How 
does  that  affect  the  islands  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  know  that  you  are 
going  to  the  islands,"  said  the  lawyer, 
looking  down,  and  spearing  the  blot- 
ting-paper with  a  pencil. 

"  I  beg  your  25''^i'floii-  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  informing  you,"  said  Nor- 
ris. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Carthew,  that  I 
cannot  regard  that  communication  as 
official,"  was  the  slow  reply. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  my 
word  doubted  !  "  cried  Norris. 

"  Hush  !  I  allow  no  one  to  raise  his 
voice  in  my  office,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  And  for  that  matter — you  seem  to  l^e 
a  young  gentleman  of  sense — consider 
what  I  know  of  you.  You  are  a  dis- 
carded son  ;  your  family  pays  money 
to  be  shut  of  3'ou.  What  have  you 
done?     I  don't  know.     But  do  you  not 


see  how  foolish  I  should  be,  if  I  ex- 
posed my  business  reputation  on  the 
safeguard  of  the  honor  of  a  gentleman 
of  whom  I  know  just  so  much  and  no 
more  ?  This  interview  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. AVhy  prolong  it  ?  Write 
home,  get  my  instructions  changed, 
and  I  will  change  my  behaviour.  Not 
otherwise." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  three  hundred  a 
year,"  said  Norris,  "  but  I  cannot  pay 
the  price  required.  I  shall  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"  You  must  please  yourself,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "  Fail  to  be  here  next  quarter- 
day,  and  the  thing  stops.  But  I  warn 
you,  and  I  mean  the  warning  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  Three  months  later 
you  will  be  here  begging,  and  I  shall 
have  no  choice  but  to  show  you  in  the 
street." 

"  I  wish  you  a  good-evening,"  said 
Norris. 

"  The  same  to  you,  Mr.  Carthew,"  re- 
torted the  lawyer,  and  rang  for  his  clerk. 

So  it  befell  that  Norris,  during  what 
remained  to  him  of  arduous  days  in 
Sydney,  saw  not  again  the  face  of  his 
legal  adviser  ;  and  he  was  already  at 
sea,  and  land  was  out  of  sight,  when 
Hadden  brought  him  a  Sydney  paper, 
over  which  he  had  been  dozing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  galley,  and  showed  him 
an  advertisement. 

"  Mr.  Norris  Carthew  is  earnestly 
entreated  to  call  without  delay  at  the 
office  of  Mr. ,  where  important  in- 
telligence awaits  him." 

"  It  must  manage  to  wait  for  me  six 
months,"  said  Norris,  lightly  enough, 
l)ut  yet  conscious  of  a  pang  of  curios- 
ity. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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they  will  gain  a  clue  to  nearly  all  the 
great  truths  of  geology.  The  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  machiner}-  that  may 
there  be  seen  in  operation,  or  may  be 
readily  inferred  from  that  which  is  visi- 
ble, is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
develoj)ment  of  this  sphere.  It  is  only 
necessary  clearly  to  see  what  is  going  on 
upon  this  j)art  of  the  land  and  ocean, 
and  then  to  conceive  the  conditions 
arising  from  the  accumulation  of  these 
effects  through  the  ages  of  the  past,  to 


ON  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  men  may  dwell  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  earth 
is  a  vast  laboratory  which  is  day  by  day 
accomplishing  great  constructive  work, 
which  in  the  process  of  the  years  and 
ages   brings    about   revolutions   in  the 
forms  of  land  and  sea  as  w^ell  as  the  nat- 
ure of  their  climates,  and  thus  alters  all 
the  conditions  of  life.     Those  who  live 
near  active  volcanoes,  or  in  lands  which 
are  frequently  shaken  by  earthquakes, 
now  and  then  have  evidence  brought  to    bring  before  the  mind  that  picture  of 
them  which  shows  that  this 
globe    is   a   work -shop 
wherein  much  is  done  ;  but 
in  most  lands  the  order  of 
nature  is  so  quiet,  and  its 
processes  so  familiar,  that 
the  whole  appears   mere- 
ly commonplace.    It  is 
otherwise,    however,    with 
those  who  dwell  in  the  pe- 
culiar realm  where  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  wa- 
ters comes  in  contact  wdth 
the  land  :   on  the   ocean's 
shore  the  processes   of 
change  are  so  marked, 
man's  combat  with  them 
so  continued,  that  all  mar- 
iners, and  even  those  who 

reside  near  the  sea,  acquire  .  i?   +!,« 

a  far  more  vivid  impression  of  the  earth's    the  slow  yet  majesic  progress  of   the 

activities. 


The  Ovens,   North  Side  of  Mount  Desert,   Me. 
Showiiiff  the  action  of  wave?  and  ice  on  a  cliff  of  volcanic  rock,  the 
texture  of  which  is  tolerahly  compact,  and  which  owes  its  form  to  -lacial 
acttin     At  high  tide  the  sc'a  lies  against  the  base  of  the  chit ;  a  part  of 
the  wearing  is  due  to  ice  action. 


All  those  w^io  would  find  an  easy  way 
to  a  conception  of  the  facts  of  geologic 
science  should  take  up  their  inquiry  on 
the  coast-line:  if  they  understand  the 
processes  which  are  there  in  operation 
— they  are  indeed  easily  understood — 


earth's  history  which  it  is  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  the  geologist  to  win  from 
his  studies. 

In  selecting  a  portion  of  the  shore  for 
his  first  lessons  in  geology  the  observer 
will  do  well  to  take  some  care  in  his 
choice  ;    the   field   should,    if    possible, 
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afford  cliffs  of  bed-rocks  of  varied  hard- 
ness and  stretches  of  sandy  and  pebbly 
beaches  ;  in  these  conditions  he  will  be 
able  to  see  the  important  differences  in 
the  action  of  the  sea  arising  from  its 
diverse  circumstances  of  contact  with 
the  shore.  It  is  best  that  the  waters 
should  be  rich  in  the  life  of  marine  plants 
and  animals,  and  the  land  forested  to  the 
margin  ;  for  the  relation  of  the  earth's 
work  to  living  creatures  is  likewise  im- 
portant to  his  inquiry.  Fortunately  the 
shores  of  this  sort  are  abundantly  pro- 
vided for  the  student's  use.  The  east- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River  to  Labrador, 
the  western  border  of  the  continent, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Behring's  Strait, 
the  northern  coast  of  Britain,  from  Scar- 
borough on  the  coast  around  by  the 
chalk  downs  on  the  south,  as  well  as  the 
northern  shores  of  the  European  conti- 
nent, afford  ideal  fields  for  this  class  of 
studies.  It  is  only  when  the  student  has 
become  well  versed  in  the  great  array  of 
actions  which  he  may  observe  within  a 
few  miles  journey  in  any  of  these  fields, 
that  he  will  have  occasion  to  undertake 
special  journeys  to  see  j^eculiar  aspects 
of  the  coast-line,  such  as  are  afforded  by 
the  coral  reefs  of  Florida,  or  the  singular 
effects  produced  where  active  volcanoes 
build  their  cones  along  the  shore  or  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Interest- 
ing as  these  special  features  are,  they 
are  only  incidental  elements  in  marine 
work,  concerning  rather  the  professional 
geologist  than  the  amateur. 

Arriving  on  a  shore  such  as  we  have 
advised  the  observer  to  select,  he  is 
likely  to  be  at  first  confounded  by  the 
multitude  of  the  facts  which  this  line 
of  interacting  land  and  water  exhibits. 
These  facts  are,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  much  entan- 
gled with  each  other  ;  all  united  in  the 
common  features  which  she  always  pre- 
sents to  the  untrained  eye.  It  is  well 
for  the  student  to  remember,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  discouragement,  that  this 
blended  aspect  of  the  work  which  is 
done  on  the  earth,  is  what  appears  to  all 
beginners  in  inquiry.  All  science  indeed 
has  come  to  exist  through  the  patient 
labors  of  students  who  have  slowly  done 
the  work  of  unravelling  the  tangled  web 
of  interlaced  actions,  some  part  of  which 


in  turn  each  faithful  inquirer  must  with 
the  teacher's  aid  repeat.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  each  individual  seeker  for 
truth  shall  go  through  all  the  laborious 
processes  of  thought  which  have  made 
the  science  he  seeks  to  acquire  ;  it  is  the 
part  of  his  guide  to  show  him  the  road 
through  the  wilderness,  to  keep  him 
from  the  blind  paths  which  lead  to  no 
profit ;  but,  if  he  would  acquire  the 
strength  which  can  come  from  his  per- 
sonal activity,  he  must  patiently  tread 
the  way  himself. 

At  the  outset  this  guide  may  well  ask 
the  novice  to  have  in  mind  certain  large 
truths  of  geology  which  may  serve  as  a 
background  upon  which  he  may  frame 
the  special  conceptions  which  will  come 
to  him  from  his  shore-line  studies.  He 
may  be  assured  that  all  these  general 
conceptions  will  be  more  or  less  verified 
by  the  work  which  he  is  to  do.  The 
first  of  these  concerns  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  essential  conditions  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
the  land  of  the  continents  and  islands, 
and  the  water-covered  areas  of  the  sea- 
floors.  All  the  land  above  the  level  of 
the  oceans  which  is  somewhat  unrea- 
sonably called  dry,  for  it  is  everywhere 
flowed  over  and  leached  through  b}^  wa- 
ter, is  subjected  to  continual  wearing  by 
the  action  of  the  elements.  Every  rain- 
drop as  it  falls  and  strikes  ground  un- 
protected by  vegetation  takes  away  a  lit- 
tle of  the  earth.  The  streams  take  much, 
every  spring  sends  its  tribute  of  mud, 
sand,  or  dissolved  rocky  matter  to  the 
sea,  and  the  ocean  itself,  by  its  unending 
assault  upon  the  shores,  is  wearing  away 
the  land  along  all  coasts  save  where  the 
coral  reefs  build  effective  walls  against 
the  waves.  All  this  water  of  rain-drop, 
stream,  or  spring,  is  sent  from  the  sea 
through  the  air  for  the  direct  downward 
attack  on  the  emerged  fields  of  the  earth, 
so  that  the  battle  the  oceans  unendingly 
wage  is  so  set  that  it  assaults  the  oppos- 
ing land  in  two  directions  :  on  the  sea 
face  it  assails  by  the  surges,  and  in  the 
interior  by  the  rain,  the  flowing  water, 
and  the  glaciers.  The  result  is  that  the 
lands  are  constantly  wearing  away,  while 
the  sea -floor  is  taking  the  sediments 
which  the  waters  have  given  to  it  and 
building  them  into  new  deposits. 

The  effect  of  this  action,  if  it  were  not 


DRAWN    BY    HARRY   FENN. 

The  view  shows  tho  effect  of  the 
jward  the  ocean.     Tlie  harder  fra^.w.u..  u.  u.c- 
ot  storm  are  driven  against  the  base  of  the  cliff 
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Shakespeare  Cliff,   near  Dover,   England. 

Showing  the  effect  of  heavy  waves  on  rather  soft  rocks.  The  steep  beach  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  composed 
of  fragments  of  flint  originally  scattered  through  the  mass  of  chalk  which  forms  the  headland.  In  times  of  heavy 
Btorm  the  sea  enters  the  slight  caves  which  appear  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  precipice.  Recently  fallen  masses 
are  shown  at  the  extremity  of  the  headland. 


qualified  by  other  conditions,  would  be 
that  in  time  the  dry  parts  of  the  earth 
would  utterly  disappear  and  the  seas  be 
in  good  part  filled  with  the  waste  they 
had  won  from  them  ;  but  there  are  com- 
pensations to  this  action  :  the  lands  are 
constantly  growing  upward  from  the  ac- 
tion of  those  forces  which  elevate  moun- 
tain-chains, probably  also  the  whole  of 
the  vast  ridge  which  constitutes  the  body 
of  each  continent  is  also  characterized  by 
a  massive  upward  growth  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  ocean  basins  seem  to  be  ever 
deepening  by  the  downsinting  of  their 
floors.  The  result  of  these  beautiful 
compensating  movements  is,  that  al- 
though the  contest  between  land  and 
sea  is  the  most  ancient,  far  extended, 
and  unbroken  of  all  the  many  combats 
which  make  up  the  life  of  this  sphere, 
neither  side  is  ever  victorious  or  is  ever 


likely  to  prevail.  It  is  indeed  only  in  a 
metaj^horic  way  that  it  can  be  called  a 
battle  at  all,  for  the  results  of  the  inter- 
action are  profitable  to  the  interests  of 
sea  and  land  alike.  On  the  land  the 
continued  wearing  has  the  most  im- 
portant result,  that  the  soils  on  which 
all  its  organic  life  depends  are  ever 
renewed  by  the  destructive  processes  of 
erosion.  If  any  considerable  time  went 
by  without  the  old  soils  being  swept 
away,  the  effete  earthy  matter  would  be- 
come unfit  for  the  nurture  of  plants,  and 
plant  and  animal  life  alike  would  fail  of 
support.  This  waste,  in  part  dissolved 
in  water,  nourishes  the  marine  life,  and 
in  part  in  the  form  of  mud  is  contribut- 
ed to  the  strata  which  in  time  are  to 
be  lifted  into  the  air  with  the  upward 
growth  of  the  continent  from  whence  it 
came.     Here  as  elsewhere  modern  sci- 
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ence  has  shown  that  the  strife  of  this 
world  is  only  apparent  ;  the  result,  con- 
sidered in  a  large  way,  is  always  for  the 
profit  of  the  whole. 

With  such  a  broad  preliminary  survey 
in  mind,  the  observer  may  well  begin  his 
detailed  studies  of  the  shore  at  some 
point  where  the  sea  and  land  meet  in  a 
steep  rocky  clifi'  which  descends  abrupt- 
ly from  its  crest  into  the  sea  at  its  foot. 
It  is  easiest  to  inspect  such  a  bit  of 
shore  at  a  time  when  the  sea  is  quite 
still  ;  for  then  it  may  be  approached  in 
a  boat.  On  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Atlantic,  from  New  York  northward, 
these  rocky  faces  of  the  shore  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  rounded  by  the  action 
of  the  moving  sheet  of  ice  which  la}' 
upon  them  during  the  last  glacial  period. 
We  are  very  likely  to  find  the  upper 
portion  of  the  steep,  that  which  is  above 
the  level  where  the  waves  do  their  work, 
still  bearing  here  and  there  the  scratch- 
es which  so  plainly  tell  of  the  ice  time. 


Occasionally,  when  the  water  at  the  base 
of  the  clifi'is  deep,  this  glaciated  surface, 
if  the  rock  be  firm  set,  is  preserved  even 
within  the  belt  where  the  surges  im- 
pinge upon  it.  This  fact  tells  us  that 
the  sea  has  under  certain  conditions  little 
effect  on  a  shore  of  this  nature.  This  is 
made  the  clearer  by  the  presence  on  the 
surface  of  the  stone  of  a  mass  of  marine 
animals  and  plants,  alga:*,  sea  anemones, 
etc.,  which,  firmly  adhering  to  the  stones, 
can  resist  the  blow  of  the  waves.  If  in 
times  of  storm  we  crawl  to  the  verge  of 
such  a  cliff  we  may  see  the  waves  sui'ging 
violently  against  its  base,  but  we  observe 
that  they  do  not  strike  an  effective  blow, 
but  merely  swash  up  and  down.  As  we 
shall  shortly  see,  their  action  is  impotent 
as  compared  to  what  it  is  when  the  cliffs 
do  not  descend  into  deep  water,  but  have 
something  like  a  beach  at  their  base. 

The  fact  is  that  the  ocean  waves,  when 
they  beat  against  a  rock-bound  shore 
where  the  firm  cliffs  descend  into  deep 


Yesnabie  Castle,   Orkney. 

The  view  shows  a  good  specimen  of  a  pinnacled  rock  which  has  been  separated  from  the  cliflf  by  the  long- 
continned  action  of  waves  and  ice.  It  phould  be  noted  that  all  the  debris  of  the  rock  between  the  pinnacle  and 
the  shore  has  been  broken  up  and  carried  away.  The  main  cliff  as  well  as  the  detached  mass  shows  distinct 
joints,  and  also  bedding  planes.  The  latter  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  manaer  the  phenomena  of  cross  bedding. 
This  shows  that  they  were  formed  upon  or  near  an  ancient  shore-line. 
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water,  have  very  little  destructive  power. 
When  they  strike  the  shore  they  may 
apply  a  pressure  of  from  one  to  three 
tons  per  square  foot  of  surface  against 
which  they  run,  but  this  can  only  break 
away  the  masses  of  stone  which  have 
been  loosened  by  the  action  of  frost  or 
the  other  processes  of  decay.  On  a 
shore  which  has  recently  been  over- 
ridden by  the  glacial  ice,  the  weaker 
kinds  of  rock  have  been  pretty  generally 
worn  away,  and  it  is  only  slowly  that 
they  yield  to  the  sea's  assault.  Yet, 
now  and  then  masses  tumble  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  so  that  here  and  there, 
even  on  the  steepest  shores,  we  find 
where  the  debris  from  the  precipices 
has  been  sufficient  to  make  a  beach- 
like accumulation  such  as  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  (page  613).  As  soon  as 
this  mass  of  debris  comes  near  enough 


at  last  able  to  do  their  effective  work. 
We  may  observe  them  rolling  in  from 
the  deep  in  the  form  of  broad  folds  of 
the  ocean's  surface  ;  when  the  advanc- 
ing margin  of  each  wave  arrives  at  the 
shallower  water  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
inclined  plane  of  debris,  the  friction  of 
the  bottom  opposes  the  forward  move- 
ment, and  causes  the  front  of  the  surf 
swiftly  to  rise  into  the  form  of  a  wall  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  mass  of  the  water 
being  less  retarded  than  that  at  the 
base,  shoots  violently  forward,  and  near 
the  shore  tumbles  over  in  the  manner  of 
the  familiar  breakers  or  surf. 

When  the  waves  break  at  the  foot  of 
cliffs  they  then  strike  vastly  more  ef- 
fective blows  than  when  they  splash 
against  them,  as  they  do  when  they 
roll  through  deep  water  to  their  base. 
Rushing   over    the   shallow   bottom   in 


Natural   Bridge,   Santa  Cruz,   West  Indies. 

Remnant  of  a  sea  cave  ;  the  inland  portion  of  the  arch  has  fallen  in  and  the  space  has  been  widened  by  the 
waves  which  roll  in  beneath  the  bridjre.  The  horizontal  strata  are  of  limestone,  and  are  thus  easily  dissolved  by 
the  waves.     The  material  is  much  jointed,  and  so  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  are  very  small. 


to  the  surface  to  be  much  affected  by 
the  dragging  action  of  the  waves  as  they 
surge  against  the  steep,  the  stones  are 
arranged  by  the  waves  so  that  they 
assume  more  distinctly  the  beach  form. 
In  this  state  of  the  shore  the  surges  are 


times  of  heavy  storms,  they  hurl  the 
loose  stones,  even  if  they  weigh  a  ton 
or  more,  forward  against  the  base  of 
the  cliff.  The  blow  these  wave-swayed 
stones  can  strike  is  very  great  ;  it  is 
sometimes   almost   as  effective   as  that 
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Barra   Head,   Outer  Hebrides. 

Showing  the  action  of  the  sea  on  massive  but  somewhat  jointed  rock,  the  base  of  which  lies  at  no  great  depth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  effect  of  dykes  is  shown  in  the  deep  recesses  in  the  middle  distance.  A 
large  fragment  which  has  fallen  from  the  undermined  cliff  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 


which  is  delivered  by  a  shot  from  an 
ancient  battery  against  a  besieged  wall. 
If  the  student  will  watch  the  action  of 
storm-waves  u2)on  a  coast  where  they 
have  the  effect  we  are  desciibing,  he 
will  note  that,  both  to  eyes  and  ears,  the 
effects  are  very  different  from  what  he 
observed  in  the  part  of  the  shore  where 
the  cliffs  descended  into  deep  water. 
Against  the  steep  cliffs  there  were  no 
combing  breakers,  and  the  waves  gave 
forth  only  a  mutiied  roar  as  they  struck 
the  steep ;  here,  however,  they  rush  up 
the  stony  beach  in  a  confused  white 
mass  of  water,  air,  and  stones.  As  the 
mass  strikes  the  base  of  the  cliff*  we 
hear  the  roar  of  the  waters,  and  tlie 
keen  ear  can  detect  also  the  crash  of 
the  stones  as  they  strike  against  the 
base  of  the  cliff. 

If  after  the  storm  has  ceased  the  ob- 
server will,  at  a  time  of  low  tide,  visit 
this  strand  which  he  could  before  see 
only  from  a  distance,  he  will  be  able  to 
examine  the  result  of  the  wave-work. 
At  the  base  of  the  cliff  where  the  surges 
have  beaten,  he  will  generally  tind  that 
the  rocks  have  been  rudely  cut  out  by 


the  blows  which  they  have  received,  so 
that  the  upper  j^art  of  the  cliff  some- 
what overhangs  its  base  ;  he  may  note 
where  great  masses  of  the  stone  de- 
prived of  support  have  slip])ed  away 
from  their  bed  places,  and  fallen  to  the 
base.  Some  of  these  have  been  too 
large  for  the  waves  to  toss  about,  and 
they  remain  as  angular  fragments  some- 
what rounded,  it  may  be  on  the  side 
toward  the  sea,  by  the  battering  they 
have  received  from  the  pebbles  which 
have  been  hurled  against  them.  Other 
and  smaller  pieces  of  the  bed  -  rocks 
which  have  fallen  from  the  overhang- 
ing cliff  have  been  worn  against  the 
base  until  they  have  had  their  sharp 
corners  beaten  oft' ;  yet  others  have 
been  ground  into  spheres  by  the  poimd- 
ing  they  have  received,  looking  like  the 
stone  cannon-balls  which  in  early  times 
served  in  siege  -  guns.  Putting  these 
facts  together  so  that  their  whole  mean- 
ing is  plain,  the  student  perceives  that 
in  a  single  very  great  storm  the  face  of 
the  clift'  may  be  worn  back  to  the  aver- 
age distance  of  some  inches,  and  that 
the  retreat  of  the  upper  j^art  goes  on 
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more  steadfastly,  but  in  an  inevitable 
way,  as  the  stones  of  the  overhanging 
precipice  are  loosened  by  frost  and  de- 
cay. 

We  can  often  trace  the  distance  to 
which  the  sea  has  cut  back  from  the 
place  where  it  was  left  at  the  last  change 
in  the  level  of  the  land  by  the  broad, 
rocky  shelf  leading  off  to  the  edge  of 
the  deeper  water.  .  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire  just  south  of 
Whitby,  this  extends  as  a  flat  table  of 
stone  at  about  the  Hne  of  low  tide,  to  a 
distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  base 
of  the  clifts.  On  this  Yorkshire  coast  the 
cliffs  rise  in  places  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet,  and  are  so  steep 
that  it  is  impossible  to  climb  them.  Ship- 
wrecked mariners  and  persons  who  have 
been  imprisoned  against  their  base  by 
the  swift  rising  tide  have  to  be  rescued, 
if  they  are  saved  at  all,  by  means  of  bas- 
kets or  ladders  lowered  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  escai'j^ment.  A  similar,  though 
less  extensive,  wave-worn  shelf  extends 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
for  the  distance  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  There  as  elsewhere  ships  are 
apt  to  strike  against  the  margin  of  the 
wave-shelf  and  to  go  to  pieces  or  fall  away 
and  sink  in  the  deep  water  which  borders 
the  ledge.  The  great  distance  to  the 
shore,  and  the  wild  tumble  of  waters 
which  a  great  storm  produces  on  the 
rocky  table,  make  shipwreck  in  these  con- 
ditions peculiarly  hopeless  for  the  mari- 
ner. Shores  of  this  nature  are  always 
formed  where  the  open  sea  is  bordered 
by  hard  rocks  and  has  remained  for  a 
long  geologic  time  at  the  same  elevation 
with  reference  to  the  assault  of  the  waves. 
Where  a  rocky  shore  does  not  exhibit 
these  features  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
position  of  the  coast  has  been  recently 
changed,  that  the  land  has  been  either 
lowered  or  uplifted. 

It  is  a  feature  deserving  attention  that 
these  wave-benches  rarely  retain  on  their 
surfaces  any  considerable  part  of  the  de- 
bris which  has  been  removed  from  the 
cliffs :  here  and  there,  scattered  over  their 
surfaces,  we  find  bits  which  have  been 
fastened  in  the  crevices  of  the  bench,  but 
except  where  fresh  fragments  are  sup- 
plied by  the  fall  of  the  cliffs,  the  wide 
surface  is  usually  as  clean  as  a  floor. 


This  feature  is  peculiarl}'  well  shown  on 
the  great  Yorkshire  wave-terrace,  but  is 
noticeable  in  all  similar  stiTicture.  It  is 
in  a  word  evident  that  all  the  matter  torn 
from  the  receding  cliffs  is  in  some  way 
removed  to  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  it  falls  ;  a  little  consideration  and 
a  few  observations  on  the  ground  will 
show  us  the  manner  and  the  measure  of 
its  removal.  Let  us  first  notice  that 
nearly  all  the  detritus  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliffs  is  of  a  pebbly  nature  ;  in  general 
it  consists  of  quite  large  stones  which 
have  been  very  much  rounded.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  large  part  of  the  rock  which 
has  been  worn  from  those  stones  was 
taken  away  in  the  form  of  powder  or  sand. 
We  can  often,  in  the  case  of  granite  peb- 
bles, see  that  the  surfaces  have  been 
crushed  by  the  blows  they  have  received. 
We  readily  apprehend  the  fact  that  in 
the  mill  of  the  surf  at  the  base  of  these 
rocky  precipices,  the  fate  of  the  rocks  is 
to  be  ground  into  a  very  fine  grist,  which 
is  easily  borne  away  to  a  distance  by  the 
strong  currents  which  exist  in  times  of 
storm. 

If  the  waves  rolled  directly  in  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  the  same  direction,  the  only 
current  which  would  exist  on  the  shore 
would  arise  from  the  reflux  of  the  water 
and  the  undertow  or  current  which  sets 
out  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea  from  a 
beach  on  to  which  the  waves  are  rolling. 
These  movements  of  the  water  can  how- 
ever convey  the  detritus  to  only  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast -line.  In  fact, 
however,  the  waves  rarely  come  square- 
ly down  upon  the  coast,  but  strike  it  a 
little  obliquely,  and  the  wind  generally 
blows  in  the  same  direction  in  v/hich  the 
waves  run.  The  result  is  that  there  is 
almost  always  a  strong  current  made  by 
the  water  which  the  waves  heave  and 
that  which  the  wind  blows  against  the 
shores,  which  sets  as  a  river  in  one  or 
the  other  direction  along  the  coast. 
Moreover,  the  tidal  currents  more  or  less 
combining  with  these  actions,  add  to  the 
stream.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  shore  and  have  seen  a  number  of 
shipwrecks,  know  that  the  wreckage 
and  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  usually 
do  not  come  ashore  just  abreast  of  the 
stranded  vessel,  but  drift  in  one  direc- 
tion, often  to  the  distance  of  miles  from 
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Seashore  View. 

Showing  the  position  of  the  mantle  of  sea-weed  which  protects  the  rocks  from  the  action  of  frost  and.  in  a 
measure,  from  the  assaults  of  the  waves.  Note  that  the  smaller  fragments  which  may  be  tossed  about  are  desti- 
tute of  the  covering.  The  lower  portion  of  the  stone  in  the  foreground  against  which  the  boy  is  leaning  shows 
the  scouring  action  of  the  waves  which  they  effect  by  means  of  the  sand  which  they  impel. 


the  place  of  the  disaster.  Those  who 
have  escaped  by  swimming  or  fioatiDg  on 
spars  to  the  shore,  have  had  an  even 
more  impressive  experience  with  this 
swift  storm-born  river  of  the  coast. 

These  shore  currents  are  strong 
enough  to  sweep  away  a  part  of  the  de- 
tritus formed  along  the  shore,  even  ma- 
terials as  coarse  as  small  pebbles  may  be 
borne  along  by  it  to  the  deeper  re-en- 
trant angles,  where  it  is  accumulated  in 
the  beaches  which  we  are  in  time  to  study. 
The  coarser  pebbles,  which  are  too  heavy 
to  be  borne  along  by  these  currents,  jour- 
ney in  the  grasp  of  the  waves  more  slow- 
ly, but  ever  as  certainly,  to  the  beaches. 
The  process  by  which  they  travel  is  this  : 
each  wave,  as  it  sweeps  up  and  down  the 
slope  next  the  cliff,  in  most  cases  runs  a 
little  obliquely  to  the  face  of  the  shore, 
so  that  with  the  movement  the  fragment 
journeys  a  little  way  from  the  point 
where  it  first  became  rounded  into  a 
pebble.  With  each  backward  move  of 
the  retreating  splash  it  is  drawn  away 
from  the  sea-margin  to  return  with  the 
next  surge.     With  every  successive  ad- 


vance and  retreat  it  may  journey  on- 
w^ard  for  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and 
so,  wearing  at  every  stroke  of  the  wave 
it  moves  on.  A  large  part  of  these  roll- 
ing stones  wear  out  before  the}'  attain 
the  greater  beaches. 

Before  we  follow  the  waste  from  the 
point  where  it  is  made  into  pebbles 
and  sand  to  the  part  of  the  shore  where 
we  have  characteristic  beaches,  we  must 
return  to  the  cliff  section  to  consider 
many  interesting  details  of  the  work 
which  is  done  there  by  the  waves,  tides, 
and  the  many  other  elements  of  activity 
which  operate  in  this  singular  part  of 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature.  All  who 
are  familiar  with  the  rock-bound  coasts 
which  are  much  worn  by  the  waves, 
have  noticed  the  fact  that  the  coast  is 
very  irregularly  worn  ;  rarely  indeed  is 
the  escarpment  of  the  cliff'  anywhere 
near  a  straight  line  :  it  is  generally 
deeply  indented  by  sharply  re-entering 
little  bays,  and  not  infrequently  pre- 
sents cavern-like  openings  which  pene- 
trate a  considerable  distance  into  the 
cliff".     By   carefully   noticing    the    con- 
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ditions  exhibited  by  the  face  of  the  pre-  about  by  the  waves,  new  bits  find  their 

cipice    at   the   level   where    the   waves  way  into  the  pocket  as  fast  as  old  ones 

attack  it,  or  if  occasion  favors,  by  ex-  are  worn  out.     In  this  way,  these  cutting 

amining  what   takes   place  in  times  of  tools  are  much  better  supplied  in  these 


-  "i^S^'"'^^^'^*" 
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storm,  we  may  see  how 
these  depressions   are 
formed.    At  each  of  these 
sea -caves,   or  other  in- 
dentations, we  generally 
find  that  there  is  some  struct- 
ural feature  which  weakens 
the  rock,  so  that  it  is  more 
easily  worn  out  by  the  waves. 
Sometimes  there  are  several 
lines   of   open  joints   which 
part  the  rock  and  enable  the 
surges  to  lift  the  fragments 
from  their   bedding   places. 
Again,  where  the  strata  have 
been  turned  on  edge,  there 
may  be  here  and  there  soft 
beds  which  yield  readily  to  the  batter- 
inof  action  of  the  stones  which  the  waves 


Tantallon  Castle  and  Bass  Rock. 

View  showing  the  result  of  erosion  on  the  shores  of  a  rocky  island 
of  considerable  height.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  original  greater 
extension  of  the  isle.  The  beach  in  the  foreground  is,  in  fact,  a  rocky 
shelf,  the  remnant  of  the  cliff  which  once  extended  much  further  out 
to  sea. 


recesses  than  along  the  general  face  of 
the  cliff,  and  thus  the  waves  do  more 
hurl  against  them  ;  or  in  other  cases,  the  efiective  work  here  than  elsewhere.  As 
rock  may  be  riven  by  dykes  and  veins,  the  sea  cuts  only  for  a  little  waj^s  up  on 
that  is,  by  fissures  which  have  been  filled  the  face  of  the  steep,  the  excavation,  if 
with  lava,  or  materials  deposited  by  the     the  rock  be  tolerably  firm,  often  has  at 


action  of  water.  These  deposits  may 
be,  indeed  most  often  are,  softer  than 
the  stone  in  which  they  are  laid,  and 
may  thus  afford  weaknesses  which  are 
searched  out  by  the  sea  and  developed 
into  rifts  and  caverns. 

As  soon  as  any  weak  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  cliff  has  been  worked  back  a  little 
way  so  that  the  hard  bits  of  stone  may 
gather  in  it,  every  wave  sends  these 
fragments  with  energy  sufiicient  to  wear 


first  the  form  of  a  cavern  with  a  wide 
portal.  As  the  chamber  widens  this 
opening  commonly  becomes  unable  to 
support  its  roof,  which  falls  into  ruins 
and  is  ground  up  by  the  waves.  The 
greater  part  of  the  permanent  caverns 
which  are  formed  in  this  general  man- 
ner are  excavated  in  trap-dykes.  These 
sometimes  extend  back  from  the  sea- 
face  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
feet  or  more.     Most  commonly  the  floor 


the  place  yet  further  back  into  the  land,  of  the  chamber  rises  pretty  rapidly  as 

The  effect  of  the  boundary  walls  is  to  we  penetrate  from  the  light  of  day.     In 

keep  the  roUing  stones  in  a  position  to  fact,  a  considerable   inclination  toward 

do  effective  work,  and  as  they  are  tossed  the  water  is  necessary  to  keep  the  min- 
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ing  machinery  by  which  the  excavation 
is  made  in  good  working  order ;  unless 
the  slope  is  considerable,  the  inrushing 
waves  will  heap  large  stones  in  such 
quantities  against  the  inner  end  of  the 
opening  that  the  surges  cannot  move 
the  whole  mass,  and  the  bed-rock  will 
be  preserved  from  the  blows  of  the 
bowlders  which  then  expend  their  force 
on  each  other. 

The  result  of  this  steep  slope  of  the 
cavern  floor  is,  that  if  the  sea  -  cliff  be 
low,  the  extremity  of  the  cavern  finally 
attains  the  surface,  and  gives  the  con- 
ditions which  produce  what  in  New 
England  is  called  a  "  spouting  horn.'* 
The  waves,  in  time  of  heavy  storm, 
rush  up  the  crevice  with  a  speed  ac- 
celerated by  the  narrowing  of  the  open- 
ing in  its  inner  parts,  and  send  a  mass 
of  foam  high  into  the  air.  Another 
condition  which  produces  an  interest- 
ing group  of  spouting  caves  is  found 
when  the  cavern  has  the  top  of  the  por- 
tal low,  and  a  considerable  space  within 
which  has  no  communication  with  the 
outer  air  except  by  the  opening  into 
which  the  wave  sweeps.  Bushing  in- 
to the  cavity,  the  billow  energetical- 
l}'"  compresses  the  air  until  the  motion 
of  its  water  is  arrested  ;  this  air  then  ex- 
panding, blows  the  water  backward  to- 
ward the  sea,  discharging  a  good  part  of 
it  like  the  smoke  from  a  cannon.  This 
group  of  spouting  caverns  is  less  noted 
than  the  spouting  horns,  for  the  reason 
that,  though  they  are  the  more  common, 
it  is  rarely  possible  to  see  them  when 
the  waves  are  high.  It  is  only  when 
some  sharp  headland  gives  a  coign  of 
vantage  whence  we  can  look  down  upon 
a  long  stretch  of  shore,  that  these  pecul- 
iar features  of  wave-action  can  be  well 
observed. 

Another  group  of  shore  features  sufii- 
ciently  frequent  to  deserve  notice  are 
the  coast  arches  and  natural  bridges. 
On  our  New  England  shore  these  feat- 
ures are  uncommon,  for  the  reason  that 
the  rocks  on  the  coast  are  generally  too 
hard  and  too  much  jointed  to  favor  the 
formation  and  preservation  of  these 
beautiful  structures  ;  but  on  the  shore- 
lands  of  northern  Britain  and  at  many 
points  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
these  singular  rock  forms  abound.  A 
stone  soft  e'nough  to  be  easily  assailed 
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by  the  waves,  yet  coherent  enough  to 
hold  together  where  the  joints  or  nat- 
ural lines  of  weakness  run  in  several 
directions,  affords  the  best  conditions 
for  this  kind  of  marine  sculpture. 

On  such  methods  the  sea,  searching  out 
the  paths  of  least  resistance,  will  often 
produce  very  beautiful  effects,  simulat- 
ing the  noblest  results  of  architecture. 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  best  of  this 
class  of  hardy  product  of  sea  and  rock 
are  found  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 
"  La  Roche  Percee,"  or  the  pierced  rock, 
a  steep-faced  isle  near  the  mouth  of 
Gaspe  Harbor,  is  perhaps  the  noblest 
arch  of  the  eastern  American  coast. 
Many  beautiful  fantastic  arches  and 
natural  tunnels,  though  never  of  great 
size,  are  found  along  the  shores  where 
coral  reefs  have  been  lifted  a  little  way 
above  the  sea  and  exposed  to  the  cutting 
action  of  the  waves  and  the  solvent  work 
of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  land. 
A  veiy  beautiful  small  example  of  these 
coral  reef  islands  is  found  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  northern  part  of  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  Fla.,  where  a  little  river 
escapes  from  the  Everglades  through 
the  elevated  barrier  reef  beneath  a  rock 
arch. 

Yet  another  picturesque  group  of 
shore  structures,  sufficiently  common  to 
have  received  a  name  in  the  vernacular, 
are  the  steep  detached  masses  of  stone 
known  as  pulpit  rocks.  This  name  is 
commonly  given  to  any  pinnacled  stones 
parted  from  the  shore  by  a  space  of 
water  no  wider  than  could  have  been 
bridged  by  the  voice  of  a  sturdy  old- 
fashioned  pound-text,  and  which  afford 
a  good  place  for  the  imagined  preacher. 
On  other  shores  these  islets  are  often  so 
high  that  the  conditions  would  not  ad- 
mit of  the  temi  pulpit-rock :  in  such 
cases  the  isolated  mass  usually  receives 
some  other  name  with  clerical  associa- 
tions. The  memories  of  monks  and 
friars  are  often  thus  preserved.  At  only 
one  place  on  our  American  shore  do  I 
know  of  any  of  those  natural  monu- 
ments which  have  been  associated  with 
the  religious  orders ;  this  is  the  Old 
Friar,  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the 
beautiful  island  of  Campobello,  a  bit  of 
British  ground  which  forms  the  seaward 
wall  of  Eastport  Harbor,  Me.  Even 
where  the  pleasanter  religious  analogies 
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do  not  lead  to  the  names  of  these  strik- 
ing pictures  of  the  rocky  shores,  the 
solemn  spirit  of  the  seafaring  people 
who  have  given  them  their  designations, 
seems  to  lead  them  to  choose  the  appel- 
lations from  the  other  side  of  their  faith. 
The  Devil  and  his  realm  come  in  for 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  titles  by 
which  these  notable  points  are  desig- 
nated. His  Majesty's  thumb,  nose,  and 
other  conspicuous  bodily  parts,  these  are 
all  commemorated.  These  men  of  the 
sea  appear  to  have  found  in  their  asso- 
ciation with  it  more  solemnizing  influ- 
ences than  come  to  their  brethren  of 
the  inland  country  who  dwell  amid  mild- 
er conditions. 

The  circumstances  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  these  curious  detachments 
of  rock  from  the  parent  cliff  are  sub- 
stantially as  follows  :  the  shore  preci- 
pice being  rent  by  numerous  crevices  or 
joints,  it  here  and  there  happens  that 
these  lines  of  weakness  lie  in  such  posi- 
tions that  they  intersect  each  other.  As 
the  excavation  is  pushed  into  the  land, 
working  as  we  have  seen  the  waves  do 
more  efficiently  in  these  recesses  than 
on  the  open  shore,  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  cliff  does  not  recede  so  rapidly, 
and  so  is  left  as  an  outlying  mass  around 
which  the  sea  washes  at  low  tide.  The 
observer  will  note  that  in  general  these 
pulpit-rocks  have  a  prow-hke  projection 
turned  toward  the  shore.  This  form  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  joints  or  other 
lines  along  which  the  waves  work,  in- 
tersect each  other  so  as  to  form  the 
wedge  -  shaped  mass  which  in  time  be- 
comes detached.  One  of  the  most  or- 
dinary causes  of  the  peculiar  wearing 
which  we  have  to  note  here  arises  from 
the  crossing  of  dykes,  or  fissures  filled 
with  hardened  lava,  which,  like  that 
thrown  out  by  volcanoes,  was  once  mol- 
ten. These  dyke-stones  are  often  com- 
posed of  very  fissured  stone  which  the 
waves  easily  disrupt  and  bear  away  :  it 
often  happens  indeed  that  the  material 
resembles  a  mass  of  billets  of  wood 
heaped  closely  together,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  of  northern 
Ireland.  When  frost  acts  with  vigor,  as 
it  does  along  most  of  the  shores  where 
the  pulpit-rock  structure  occurs,  its  ef- 
fect is  greatly  to  aid  the  surges  in  rend- 
ing away  these  dyke-stones,  while  it  may 


have  very  little  influence  on  the  more 
compact  parts  of  the  cliff. 

The  action  of  freezing  and  of  frozen 
water  along  all  cliff  shores  in  high  lati- 
tudes is  very  great.  In  such  regions 
indeed  the  coast  line  has  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect  from  what  it  has  in  latitudes 
where  water  always  remains  fluid.  In 
the  act  of  freezing  water  expands  about 
one-ninth  of  its  mass.  Thus  on  our 
northern  shores,  when  the  tide  recedes 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
cliffs,  the  water  exposed  in  the  crevices 
often  congeals  to  the  distance  of  some 
inches  from  the  face  of  the  rock.  Ex- 
panding in  the  opening,  it  produces  an 
effect  like  the  wedges  which  the  quarry- 
man  uses  in  his  art.  Every  cranny  is 
sought  out  by  the  fluid  ;  many  fissures 
which  are  not  evident  to  the  eye  are  thus 
forced  open,  and  so  the  fragments  of 
the  stone  which  the  greater  storms  have 
rent  from  the  cliff  are  brought  to  a  size 
where  the  lesser  waves  can  toss  them 
about.  In  this  way  the  frosted  shores 
are  able  to  present  steeper  cliffs  than 
those  which  are  not  thus  affected,  and 
when  all  the  work  has  to  be  done  by 
the  action  of  the  waves  with  such  slight 
assistance  as  the  slow  chemical  decay  of 
the  rocks  may  afford. 

While  the  expanding  action  of  the 
frost  is  doubtless  most  efficient  in  wear- 
ing back  the  face  of  rock-cliffs,  the  effect 
of  the  ice  which  gathers  along  the  shore 
is  probably  of  yet  more  importance.  In 
all  times  of  comparative  calm,  when  the 
temperature  is  low  enough  rapidly  to 
freeze  the  water  next  the  shore,  the  ice 
gathers  in  extensive  fields  and  often  be- 
comes heaped  up  by  the  drifting  of  these 
areas  until  it  has  a  thickness  of  ten  feet 
or  more.  When  the  tide  is  low  the 
stones  become  fixed  in  the  mass,  and  by 
the  current,  when  in  this  position,  are 
driven  as  rasping  engines  against  the 
base  of  the  cliff.  In  this  way  the  ice- 
imprisoned  stones  continue  the  work 
which  the  winds  have  begun  and  ac- 
complish a  great  deal  of  abrasion.  The 
most  important  influence  of  the  ice-fields, 
however,  is  to  clear  away  from  the  shore 
the  excess  of  detritus  which  the  waves 
may  have  accumulated  there.  The  reader 
may  often  observe  points  where  this  mass 
of  stones  is  so  great  that  the  waves  are 
fended  from  the  cliff  which  they  are  as- 
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sailing,  except  where  the  tide  hfts  the 
surface  of  the  sea  to  its  greatest  height. 
Thus  it  may  be,  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
twenty-four,  they  may  strike  against  the 
base  of  the  ocean  cliff.  A  single  heavy 
and  enduring  frost  may  so  bind  this  de- 
tritus into  the  ice-field  that  the  tide, 
aided  by  a  strong  wind  from  off  the 
shore,  can  drift  it  all  away  to  be  dropped 
on  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea  possibly 
miles  from  the  coast -line.  Nearly  all 
the  rocky  shore  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
that  is  as  far  south  as  New  York,  beyond 
which  point  to  the  southward  there  are 
no  hard  rocks  facing  the  sea,  is  kept, 
by  this  peculiar  action  of  the  ice-floes, 
in  good  shape  to  be  assaulted  by  the 
surges. 

The  realm  of  nature  exhibits  a  con- 
flict of  marvellously  related  operations  ; 
scarce  any  of  her  agents  are  able  to 
act  with  perfect  freedom  ;  we  there- 
fore may  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  work  of  frost  and  ice  is  much 
qualified  by  other  actions.  We  note 
among  these  conflicting  conditions  the 
effect  of  the  coast-line  sea-w^eeds  on  the 
effect  of  frost.  From  a  point  a  little 
below  high  tide  to  the  border  of  deep 
water  the  rocky  shore  is  usually  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  these  lowly  plants. 
The  growth  is  generally  so  thick  that 
we  cannot  discern  any  part  of  the  rock. 
When  the  tide  has  a  great  rise  and  fall, 
as  in  the  part  of  the  shore  about  the 
eastern  coast  of  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  journey  along  the  shore  at  low 
water  will  give  the  student  one  of  the 
most  startling  impressions  which  his 
studies  can  afford  him.  The  steep  cliffs 
are  hung  with  a  sombre  arras  of  funer- 
al hue  made  up  of  those  pendant  fronds 
which  cover  the  rocks  to  a  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more.  Observing  these  plants 
when  they  are  floating  in  the  water,  we 
perceive  that  they  are  buoyed  up  by  nu- 
merous air-bladders  which  develop  in 
their  obscure  leaf -like  foliage.  These 
air-bladders,  as  well  as  the  air  entangled 
in  the  mass  of  the  matted  stems  which 
cover  the  rock,  serve  in  a  measure  to 
keep  out  the  frost  when  the  shore  is 
bared  at  the  retreat  of  the  tide.  The 
coating  acts  as  an  excellent  non-con- 
ductor, and  by  it  our  shores  in  high  lati- 
tudes are  in  a  large  measure  protected 
from  the  destruction  produced  by  the 


expansion  of  freezing  water  in  the  rock 
crevices. 

In  a  somewhat  similar,  but,  on  the 
whole,  less  effective  way,  protection 
against  frost  action  is  afforded  by  the 
coating  of  animal  life  which  abounds  on 
the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore.  The  barna- 
cles are  the  commonest  of  these  dwellers 
of  the  surges  which  have  by  various 
contrivances  managed  to  withstand  the 
rude  blow  of  the  waves  and  win  a  profit- 
able place  amid  this  field  of  dangers  ; 
but  the  numerous  shells  termed  limj^ets, 
and  a  host  of  other  delicate  but  exquis- 
itely adjusted  creatures,  maintain  a  foot- 
hold there.  The  fact  is  that  the  fiercely 
contending  waters  of  a  rocky  coast-line 
afford  a  singularly  favorable  place  for 
animals  to  find  food.  Every  stroke  of 
the  waves  rends  away  bits  of  sea-weed 
from  the  rocks  and  grinds  the  fragments 
into  bits  which  may  be  seized  on  by  the 
expectant  mouths.  The  winds  drift  vast 
quantities  of  organic  matter  from  the 
deeper  sea,  which  receives  like  treatment 
from  the  mill  of  the  surf.  The  result 
is  that  the  water  next  the  shore  is  a  rich 
soup  or  broth  capable  of  nourishing  a 
vast  amount  of  animal  life.  On  sandy 
shores  there  is  no  foothold  for  such 
creatures  ;  if  they  were  placed  there  the 
first  wave  would  cast  them  into  the  mill, 
but  on  the  firm  set  rocks  they  can,  by 
various  most  ingenious  devices,  manage 
to  make  avail  of  this  chance  for  sub- 
sistence. One  may  judge  how  well- 
spread  is  this  table  of  the  shore  by 
taking  a  glass  of  water  from  the  tui'moil 
of  the  surf:  we  see  that  it  is  crowded 
with  the  debris  of  animals  and  plants, 
all  of  which  is  good  nutrition  for  these 
marine  creatures. 

To  win  security  against  the  waves, 
and  thus  to  be  able  to  get  safety  and 
feed  at  this  richly  furnished  board, 
the  shore  animals  have  for  ages  been 
most  assiduously  contriving  ways  of  se- 
curing themselves  to  the  rock.  Thus 
the  barnacles,  whose  remote  ancestors 
w^ere  free  -  swimming  creatures  some- 
what like  the  shiimps,  began  by  adher- 
ing by  their  head  -  parts  to  floating 
timber  or  rocks  not  much  exposed  to 
the  waves,  and  gradually,  by  one  change 
after  another,  all  apparently  designed 
to  the  one  end,  have  come  to  a  nearly 
perfect   reconciliation  with   the   condi- 
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tions  wMch  surround  them.  Their  orig- 
inal form  is  no  longer  recognizable,  for 
they  are  now  cased  in  a  cone  formed  of 
stony  plates,  and  only  these  parts  fairly 
anchored  to  the  rock  on  which  they 
rest.  Their  net-like  fringe  of  arms  can, 
whenever  for  a  moment  the  sea  is  still, 
sweep  the  water  about  them,  and  when 
the  surge  is  about  to  strike,  withdraw- 
ing in  their  shells,  which  by  their  shape 
part  the  wave,  they  are  perfectly  pro- 
tected. So,  too,  the  limpets  have  con- 
verted the  ordinary  snail-like  shell  into 
a  stout  buckler,  which  when  lifted  as 
the  wave  withdraws,  admits  the  sea- 
water  with  its  nutriment.  As  the  water 
closes  down  on  it  the  edge  of  the  shield 
comes  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  and 
is  held  there  by  the  short  muscle  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  animal's  bod}^ 
Animals  and  plants  pay  with  infinite 
toil  and  pains  for  their  chance  to  se- 
cure food  in  places  where  \hej  are 
fairly  protected  against  organic  ene- 
mies. The  surf  line  is  by  its  conditions 
the  best  provisioned  part  of  the  sea ;  it 
is  free  from  creatures  which  can  prey 
upon  its  inhabitants,  and  to  gain  a  place 
in  it  it  is  worth  while  for  any  creature 
to  make  many  sacrifices. 

While  the  efi'ect  of  this  organic  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  is  mainly 
protective,  by  fending  oif  the  frost,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  diminishing  chem- 
ical decay,  there  are  certain  animals 
which  themselves  assail  the  rocks  and, 
in  a  measure,  hasten  their  destruction. 
A  whole  group  of  shell-fish  related  to 
our  common  mytilus,  the  sea -muscles 
of  the  vernacular,  are  known  as  litho- 
domes  or  rock-house  makers.  They,  in 
some  way  not  j'et  well  known,  but  prob- 
ably by  the  rasping  action  of  their  shells, 
cut  out  little  chambers  in  soft  rock 
which  sometimes  attain  a  depth  of  sever- 
al inches.  Where  these  creatures  are  nu- 
merous they  honeycomb  the  stone  and 
make  it  so  frail  that  the  waves  can  break 
it  up.  Certain  of  our  echini,  or  sea-ur- 
chins, have  in  yet  greater  measure  this 
ability  to  bore  into  the  rocks  :  they  can 
by  the  movement  of  their  frail-looking 
spines  tunnel  downward  in  materials 
as  hard  as  granite  ;  as  their  bodies  are 
larger  than  the  lithodomi,  they  bore 
much  greater  holes.  These  chambers 
are  often  as  much  as  two  inches  in  di- 


ameter with  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more, 
and  afford  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  effort  which  organic 
forms  make  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
profit  which  the  shore  conditions  af- 
ford. So  far  as  has  been  observed,  this 
habit  of  rock-boring  on  the  part  of  the 
sea-urchins  is  not  known  among  our 
American  species,  though  it  is  com- 
mon among  their  kindred  on  the  shores 
of  Europe. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  the 
action  of  the  ocean  waves  and  currents 
on  shores  where  the  harder  kinds  of  rock 
meet  the  sea.  Although  this  is  the  com- 
moner condition  of  the  coast  in  its  cliff- 
bordered  sections,  there  are  many  steeps 
formed  by  the  frailer  rocks,  such  as  are 
afforded  by  the  glacial  deposits  of  north- 
ern countries  or  the  incoherent  strata  of 
the  newer  geological  formations,  when 
the  bits  of  such  beds  have  not  been 
bound  together  in  the  firm  way  in  which 
we  find  them  in  most  old  deposits. 
Along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  Greenland, 
particularly  in  the  southern  portion  of 
this  shoreland,  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  steeps  where  the  sea  beats  directly 
against  these  yielding  materials ;  operat- 
ing on  these  cliffs  the  sea-waves  do  not 
have  much  difficulty  in  breaking  down 
the  strata ;  at  every  stroke  they  give 
way  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
frail  overhanging  mass  quickly  drops 
down  to  the  shore.  There  are  of  course 
no  sea-caverns,  no  penetrating  chasms, 
or  other  irregularities  which  indicate  the 
slow  and  difficult  siege  of  the  sea  against 
the  stony  walls  of  the  hard  battlemented 
shores.  Such  coast-lines  are  usually 
straight  and  present  little  that  is  pic- 
turesque, except,  as  at  Gay  Head,  Mass., 
and  at  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  soft  strata  are  of  varied  colors  and 
perhaps  tilted  and  folded  in  complicated 
ways ;  in  such  cases  the  cliffs  may  have 
a  marvellous  beauty  of  hue  to  redeem 
their  lack  of  variety  in  contour. 

The  only  difficulty  the  waves  have 
in  making  a  rapid  conquest  of  these  soft 
cliffs  arises  from  the  task  of  clearing 
the  waste  accumulation  of  debris  which 
comes  to  them  from  the  yielding  rock. 
Except  where  the  beds  contain  large 
numbers  of  great  bowlders,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  glacial  deposits,  there  is  no 
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such  difficulty  as  arises  from  the  need  of 
grinding  up  the  rock  into  bits  which  the 
currents  can  carry  away,  for  it  comes  to 
the  waves  in  a  comminuted  form.  The 
burthen  of  this  work  of  destruction  falls 
upon  the  currents,  and  the  speed  with 
which  the  cliff  is  worn  away  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  remove  the  fallen 
material  from  the  point  where  the  waves 
have  delivered  it  to  the  sea.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  these  currents  can  in  their 
work  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  waves  : 
in  large  measure  this  debris  remains  just 
to  the  seaward  of  the  shore-line,  and  is 
only  slowly  removed  to  a  distance,  to 
the  neighboring  beaches  or  to  the  deep- 
er parts  of  the  water :  in  this  position 
next  the  shore,  it  so  far  shallows  the 
water  that  all  the  greater  waves  break  at 
a  distance  from  the  face  of  the  cliff  and 
only  the  lighter  splash  waves  attain  its 
base.  Gradually  the  undertow  of  the 
breaker  drags  the  debris  to  seaward,  and 
the  varying  currents  produced  by  the 
tides  and  storms  remove  it  from  the 
precipitous  shores  to  the  i:)Ocket  beaches, 
where,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is 
ground  to  powder.  The  result  of  these 
causes  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  ad- 
justments of  activities  which  the  study 
of  the  shore  brings  to  our  attention. 
The  waves  excavate  only  what  the  cur- 
rents can  take  away  ;  if  at  any  time  they 
cut  out  more  debris  than  is  removed, 
their  energy  is  diminished  by  the  shoal- 
ing of  the  water  next  the  shelf ;  if  the 
currents  clear  away  more  of  the  waste, 
the  surges  are  for  a  time  free  to  act  and 
deliver  more  sand  and  gravel  to  the  sea. 
Thus  the  works  of  excavation  and  carri- 
age become  accurately  balanced  with 
each  other. 

It  is  on  these  soft  -  rock  shores,  where 
strong  currents  operate,  that  we  find 
the  swiftest  conquests  of  the  sea  over 
the  land.  On  the  hard-rock  cliffs  the 
erosion  rarely  forces  the  cliff's  inward 
at  a  greater  average  rate  than  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  a  year,  while  on  gravelly  or 
sandy  shores  the  rate  often  exceeds  a 
yard  per  annum.  Thus,  on  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod,  near  Chatham,  the  shore  is 
retreating  into  the  laud  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  a  foot  each  year.  On  the 
southern  shore  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
the  recession  of  cliffs  which  are  about 
one  hundred  feet  high,  has  been,  on  an 


average  of  forty  years,  about  three  feet, 
and  on  the  southern  face  of  Nantucket, 
near  Surfside,  the  retreat  of  the  escarp- 
ment has  been  as  much  as  six  feet  in 
a  single  year.  Although  composed  of 
somewhat  harder  materials,  the  Island 
of  Heligoland,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  exhibits  a 
similarly  rapid  process  of  destruction  ; 
though  within  the  historic  period  it  was 
a  tolerably  extensive  land,  it  has  shrunk 
before  the  surges  of  the  sea  until  it  has 
an  area  of  only  one  or  two  square  miles  ; 
it  seems  doomed  to  complete  effacement 
within  another  century.  So,  too,  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  now  only  a  dangerous 
shoal  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  English 
Channel,  probably  was  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian centuries  an  island  of  soft  rock 
which  the  sea  wore  away  until  its  waves 
closed  over  the  place  where  it  had  been. 
If  the  historic  period  of  North  America 
were  as  great  as  that  of  Europe,  we 
should  doubtless  have  many  instances 
of  such  vanished  lands.  As  it  is,  we  can 
see  that  many  capes  and  isles  on  the 
northeastern  shore  of  this  continent  are 
impending  on  destruction.  No  Man's 
Land,  a  lonely  island  of  glacial  diift 
on  the  Massachusetts  shore,  south  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  rapidly  wasting 
before  the  attack  of  the  stormy  sea  to 
which  it  is  exposed  ;  it  seems  likely 
that  in  less  than  a  century  this  shred  of 
land  will  have  disappeared.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  Sable  Island,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  the  remnant  of  a  mass  of  debris 
left  by  the  last  glacial  period,  probably 
a  portion  of  a  frontal  moraine,  is  rapidly 
giving  way  before  the  waves  and  cur- 
rents which  are  carrying  its  sands  to 
the  neighboring  deep  sea.  In  fact,  all 
such  islands  are  liable  to  very  rapid 
destruction,  for  the  reason  that  the 
waves  find  less  difficulty  in  removing 
the  debris  than  they  do  on  the  con- 
tinental shores.  Around  an  island  of 
inconsiderable  size  the  debris  is  readily 
borne  away  by  the  strong  currents,  and 
is  quickly  cast  into  deep  water,  so  that 
it  does  not,  for  any  considerable  time, 
obstruct  the  work  of  the  waves.  On 
the  long  continental  strands,  however, 
the  waste  from  yielding  cliffs  does  not 
so  easily  escape  from  the  shore  ;  the 
greater  part  of   it   is  forced   to   creep 
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along  the  coast-line  until  it  passes  from 
the  district  of  cliffs,  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  pocket  beaches. 

Before  leaving  the  zone  of  the  coast 
where  the  sea  is  working  the  cliff 
backward  into  land,  we  must  not  fail 
to  consider  the  action  of  the  tides  on 
such  a  shore.  We  have  already  noted 
some  incidental  effects  of  these  singular 
movements  of  the  ocean  waters  ;  we 
must  now  look  upon  their  larger  mani- 
festations, and  consider  how  they  affect 
the  processes  of  the  shore.  As  is  well 
known  to  the  reader,  the  tidal  move- 
ment is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  moon  upon  the  mass  of  the  earth  ; 
in  fact,  every  star  in  space  puUs  upon 
the  earth  ;  but  the  moon,  because  of  its 
nearness,  and  the  sun,  because  of  its 
magnitude,  and  as  compared  to  the 
fixed  stars  its  relative  23ropinquity  to 
our  sphere,  pull  with  enough  energy  to 
raise  the  sea  above  its  prevailing  level. 
The  attractions  of  these  bodies  tend  to 
divert  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  and 
if  it  were  completely  fluid  in  its  depths, 
as  geologists  once  supposed,  the  sea 
and  the  land  would  alike  rise  in  a  low 
tidal -wave,  and  we  should  notice  no 
movement  of  the  oceans.  Because  of 
certain  features  in  this  pulling  action 
of  sun  and  moon,  there  are  two  tides 
corresponding  to  each  of  the  attracting 
bodies.  If  the  earth  were  uniformly 
covered  by  a  very  deep  ocean,  one  of 
these  tides  would  be  approximately  un- 
der the  sun  or  satellite,  and  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  earth.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  irregular  form  of  the 
lands,  these  tidal  waves  have  to  chase 
around  the  earth,  rushing  up  the  narrow 
spaces  between  the  lands,  and  so  fall 
behind  their  due  place.  Moreover,  be- 
cause the  solar  and  lunar  tides  are  some- 
times in  the  same  place  and  sometimes 
far  apart  from  each  other,  these  two 
waves  now  and  then  conjoin  their  volume 
and  again  oppose  each  other.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  tides,  though  they  have 
a  certain  regularity,  are,  as  regards  their 
rise  and  fall,  rather  irregular  phenome- 
na. Furthermore,  they  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  wind  ;  a 
heavy  storm  blowing  off  the  shore  will 
cause  the  tide  to  retreat  farther,  and 
advance  less  far  than  when  the  wind  is 
blowing    violently   toward    the    shore. 


These  varying  conditions  much  affect 
the  action  of  the  tidal  waves  on  most 
coast-lines. 

The  form  of  every  coast  to  which  the 
tides  find  access  very  greatly  affects  the 
way  in  which  they  operate  upon  it.  In 
the  open  sea  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
is  slight,  probably  not  exceeding  a  foot 
or  fifteen  inches.  If  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tinents were  straight  shore  waUs  parallel 
to  each  other,  with  the  sea  very  deep  at 
their  bases,  the  tidal  swing  would  be  no 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  Southern  Ocean  ;  but,  as  we  know, 
the  coast  abounds  in  re-entrant  and  sal- 
ient angles,  deep  bays,  and  strong  pro- 
montories, and  in  this  complication  of 
paths  which  they  open  to  the  waters 
the  tide  is  curiously  affected.  Wher- 
ever an  ocean  or  bay  opens  a  wide 
mouth  to  the  entering  tide  an-d  narrows 
its  shores  at  the  head  of  the  re-entrant, 
the  swift-running  broad  wave  moving 
inward,  usually  at  the  rate  of  several 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  is  compressed 
in  the  narrowing  channel  and  forced 
to  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  in  the 
open  sea.  Thus  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, the  shores  of  which  converge  to- 
ward the  North  Pole,  the  tide  roUing 
up  from  the  Southern  Sea  is  constrained 
to  rise  to  several  times  the  height  it 
had  in  the  more  open  water.  So,  too, 
when  a  bay  is  more  broad-mouthed 
and  tapers  to  a  sharp  head,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  the  mouth 
of  the  Severn,  the  tidal  wave  is  yet  fur- 
ther constrained  and  forced  up,  it  may 
be,  to  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  or  more 
above  the  lowest  level  of  the  sea.  Every 
considerable  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  shore  has  its  effect  upon  tlie  rise  of 
the  tide.  Thus  in  passing  north  from 
Cape  Florida  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
well-trained  student  of  the  tides  would 
be  able  to  determine  in  a  general  way 
the  shape  of  the  shore  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  average 
of  the  tidal  currents  depends,  in  the 
most  intimate  way,  upon  the  altitude 
the  wave  attains  in  the  diurnal  move- 
ment. When,  as  on  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, the  rise  and  fall  is  probably  not  on  the 
average  much  more  than  one  foot,  we 
may  have  but  feeble  movements  created 
by  the  tidal  swing  ;  in  the  region  about 
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the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  rise  is  fifty  rents  are  most  energetic  when  they  are 

feet  or  more,  the  streams  have  a  swift-  confined  as  in  a  wedge-shaped  bay,  they 

ness  and  energy  comparable  to  those  ex-  exert  their  maximum  influence  not  on 

hibited   by  the  greater  cataracts.     The  the  open  coast,   but  in  the  recesses  of 

capacity  of  the  tidal  currents,  like  that  the  shore.     The  waves  of  the  ocean  tend 

of  all  streams,  their  power  to  scour  and  to  force   the    detritus   they  have   torn 

convey  sediments,  depends  immediately  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  shore  into 

on  the  sf)eed  with  which    they  move,  every   neighboring   bay,    thus   in   time 

When,  as  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  destroying  all  the  inlets  and  bringing 

they  often  flow  at  the  rate  of   six   or  the  shore  to  a  uniformity  of  outline  ; 

eight  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  nowhere  but  where  the  sun  and  moon  pull  the 

attained  by  the   waters  of  the  Missis-  waters  about  and  send  them  whirling 

sippi,  they  strip  all  the  shores  on  which  into  the  bays  and  harbors,  the  currents 

they  impinge  of  all  their  fine  detritus  which  are  thereby  produced  scour  out 

which  may  have  accumulated  there,  and  the  sand,  clay,  and  pebbles  which  the 

thus  expose  the  rock  to  the  effective  ac-  waves  have  imported  into  these  recesses 

tion  of  the  waves.  and  remove  them  again  into  the  open 

For  the  reason  that  these  tidal  cur-  sea. 


IN   EGYPT. 

By  Benj.  Paul  Blood. 

Egypt,  my  dream  !  Low  in  the  burning  noon 
Beside  the  River,  while  the  lotos  lolls, 
And  sheds  her  torpor  on  the  flood  that  rolls 

The  mystery  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
I  lay  me  where  at  last  I  choose  to  lie — 
Where  men  first  said,  "Build  for  eternit}' !  " 

Remains — remains !     AVliat  is  it  that  shall  last. 

Since  these  are  wasting  that  were  set  so  sure? 
"  We  crumble  ;  but  thy  fancies  shall  endure !  " 

They  mock  me  from  deep  vistas  of  the  past : 

"  Words  vain  as  deeds  !  Fresh  cohorts  in  the  van 
Shall  turn  the  Stagririte  as  the  Corsican." 


"o' 


Not  less,  I  dream  :  dream  of  a  higher  light, 
And  larger  framing  of  the  picture  here. 
Wherein  these  waters  to  their  fountains  veer 

Through  pastures  strange,  and  valleys  out  of  sight, — 
Dream  of  a  purpose,   and  a  something  done, 
A  record  kept,  a  goal  that  shall  be  won. 

There  is  a  Flower  that  blooms  from  all  Decay  ; 
There  is  a  proverb  from  all  lessons  learned 
Of  self-same  currents  evermore  returned, 

And  morrows  ever  but  as  yesterday  ; 

And  years  sliall  breathe  an  eflluence  of  our  theme 
Through  all  thy  haunted  dust,   Egypt,   my  dream  ! 

GizEii,  1887. 


PARIS   THEATRES   AND   CONCERTS. 

IV.    THEATRE-GOING  HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS;    THE   CAFE   CHANTANT ; 
SYMPHONY  CONCEETS;   MUSICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  CRITICISM. 

By  IVilliam  F.  Apthorp, 


Paris, 


HE  French  love  for  the  the- 
atre can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. They  love  it  for  its 
own  sake,  for  what  they  see 
and  hear  there.  Even  in 
only  the  more  thoughtless 
votaries  of  pleasure,  the  busy  idlers  of 
the  ''high-life''  (pronounced  "igg-leaff") 
who  look  upon  the  theatre  merely  as  one 
of  the  many  environments  in  which  so- 
cial business  is  to  be  conducted.  The  sort 
of  unreasoning,  automatic  attraction  to- 
ward the  theatre,  the  love  for  its  very  at- 
mosphere, and  the  daily  recurring  home- 
sickness for  its  thronged  auditorium  and 
deoxidated  air,  that  one  finds  in  almost 
all  classes  in  Ital)%  are  not  characteristic 
of  the  average  Frenchman,  nor  even  the 
average  Parisian.  Leaving  the  "  high- 
lifeurs''  aside,  you  wiU  find  that,  when 
the  Paris  idler  goes  to  the  theatre,  or  to 
a  concert,  he  does  so  with  the  perfectly 
fixed  intent  of  enjoying  himself  in  a  defi- 
nite and  predetermined  way  ;  he  is  care- 
ful to  know  beforehand  just  what  he  is  to 
see,  or  hear,  and  makes  up  his  mind  that 
the  entertainment  will  be  to  his  liking 
before  he  buys  his  ticket.  Once  at  the 
theatre,  his  absorption  in  what  goes  on 
on  the  stage  is  complete,  and  his  disap- 
pointment cori'espondingly  acute  if  the 
performance  does  not  please  him.  Then, 
when  boredom  has  fastened  upon  him — 
the  thing  in  life  he  most  abhors — he  be- 
comes a  most  unpleasant  person  to  act 
to.  The  traditional  cool  apathy  of  a 
Boston  audience  does  not  begin  to  be 
the  wet  blanket  to  an  actor's  fire  that  the 
unconcealed  boredom  of  a  Paris  house 
is.  Loud  expressions  of  disapproval 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  are  rather 
frowned  down,  but  the  uneasy  restless- 
ness of  a  house  face  to  face  with  a  dull 
play  is  communicative,  and  more  elo- 
quent of  discontent  than  hisses  and  cat- 
calls. And  the  Parisian  seldom,  if  ever, 
takes  refuge  in  that  favorite  resource 
of  the  American,  when  he  finds  himself 


bored :  leaving  the  theatre  before  the 
play  is  over,  and  going  home.  He  likes 
his  dramatic  or  musical  pleasure  in  large 
doses,  partly  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and 
partly  also  for  reasons  of  economy ;  for 
an  evening  out  means  a  saving  of  fire- 
wood and  lamp-oil  at  home.  His  thirst 
for  pleasure  is  such  that  nothing  is  more 
terrible  to  him  than  a  spoiled  evening  ; 
he  has  come  for  pleasure,  and  sits  on, 
hoping  against  hope,  until  the  thing 
ends.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does 
really  enjoy  himself,  his  expressions  of 
delight  are  of  the  frankest ;  he  hugs 
himself  for  joy,  his  face  beams  satisfac- 
tion, his  whole  person  is  a-quiver  with 
pleasure.  Except  at  some  of  the  thea- 
tres de  quartier,  frequented  mainly  by 
the  working  and  lower  middle  classes, 
he  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  uproarious  ap- 
plauder.  When  you  see  in  Paris  a  man 
applauding  frenetically  and  with  good 
stapng-power,  you  may  safely  conclude 
that  he  has  some  private  ulterior  rea- 
son for  so  doing,  and  that  he  is,  upon 
the  whole,  something  of  a  "Roman."* 
The  Parisian  usually  aj)plauds  with  lit- 
tle, sharp  ejaculations  of  "  Bravo  !  "  or 
"  Bien  !  Men  !  tres  Men  !  "  and  a  varied 
assortment  of  "Ah's"  and  "  O/i'y,"  thrown 
out  at  the  very  moment  that  anything 
pleases  him  particularly.  One  of  the 
things  that  first  strike  the  stranger  at 
concerts  in  Paris  is  the  half-suppressed 
gust  of  "  0-o-o-o-hh  !  "  that  passes  over 
the  audience,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  mu- 
sic ;  at  first  it  seems  an  irksome  interrup- 
tion, but  when  you  are  used  to  it  you  find 
it  very  communicative  of  enthusiasm. 

Theatrical  habits  and  customs  in 
Paris  are  often  very  different  —  to  the 
uninitiated  stranger  perplexingly  differ- 
ent— from  our  ways  of  doing  things  here 
in  America.  At  almost  all  theatres  and 
regularly-established  concerts  there  is  a 
difference    in    price   between  the  Mllet 

*See  chapter  "  Dc  viris  illustribuB  urbis  Ilomse"  in 
Berlioz's  "  A  travers  cbantH." 
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pris  en  location  and  the  billet  pris  au  bu- 
reau. These  terms  are  purely  techni- 
cal, and,  like  several  others  in  common 
use  on  play-bills  and  posters,  calculated 
to  bother  the  beginner  in  French  not  a 
little.  You  may  be  tolerably  well  up  in 
your  Fasquelle  or  Ollendorff,  and  it  may 
still  be  some  time  before  you  succeed  in 
fixing  in  your  mind  that  presenlement 
means  "now,"  and  incessamment  "very 
soon  ;"  that  location  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  word  so  much  abused  in  the 
United  States,  but  comes  from  louer,  to 
hire,  and  means  "  hiring."  Practically, 
all  tickets  are  bought  au  bureau,  at  the 
box-office,  unless  perchance  you  buy 
them  of  a  speculator ;  but  technically,  a 
billet  pris  en  location  is  one  that  is 
bought  before  the  day  (or  evening)  of 
the  performance,  and  costs  from  one  to 
five  francs  more — according  to  the  grade 
of  the  theatre — than  the  billet  pris  au  bu- 
reau, which  you  buy,  as  we  should  say, 
"  at  the  door."  Wholly  printed  tickets 
on  card-board  are  almost  unknown.  No 
matter  at  what  hour  you  present  your- 
self at  the  box-office,  nor  how  long  the 
queue  in  waiting  may  be,  you  have  to 
wait  for  the  functionary  in  charge  to  fill 
out  a  printed  blank  in  writing. 

Once  armed  "svith  your  ticket,  you  find 
the  door  of  the  theatre  guarded  by  one 
or  two  soldiers  in  full  uniform — not  ser- 
gents  de  ville,  or  policemen,  but  privates 
or  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  regi- 
ment that  hai)pens  to  be  detailed  on  sen- 
try duty  for  that  day.  After  struggling 
your  way  up  to  the  narrow  entrance, 
you  may  find  the  arm  of  one  of  these 
sons  of  Mars  suddenly  and  firmly  thrust 
out  across  the  doorway,  keeping  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  back,  until 
the  batch  of  pleasure-seekers  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  you  have  passed  the 
controle.  This  conirole  is  an  impos- 
ing, not  to  say  majestic,  institution  ; 
only  I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  see 
what  useful  end  it  accomplishes.  In 
the  vestibule,  opposite  the  door,  you 
find  a  sort  of  raised  counter,  like  an 
overgrown  student's  writing-table,  be- 
hind which  are  seated  three  solenm  in- 
dividuals in  evening  dress — or  perhaps 
I  should  rather  say  full  dress,  for  the 
English  idea  of  associating  the  dress- 
coat  exclusively  with  the  evening  does 
not  obtain  on  the  Continent. 


They  look  like  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 
and  ^acus.  Rhadamanthus,  who  sits 
in  the  middle,  silently  stretches  out  his 
hand  for  your  ticket,  which  he  forth- 
with gives  either  to  IVIinos  or  iEacus, 
according  as  the  number  of  your  seat  is 
odd  or  even.  Whichever  of  the  two 
judges  it  may  happen  to  be,  teai-s  off*  a 
corner  of  the  ticket,  and  returning  it  to 
you  with  an  urbane  suavity  that  has 
nothing  of  the  Rhadamanthine  stern- 
ness in  it,  points  out  the  corridor  you 
are  to  take. 

This  little  comedy  over,  you  fall  in- 
continently into  the  clutches  of  the  ou- 
vreuse,  or  box-oj^ener.  Parisians,  not 
to  speak  of  strangers,  look  upon  the 
ouvreuse,  as  they  do  upon  the  concierge 
of  apartment-houses,  in  the  light  of  a 
national  calamity.  The  press  has  tried 
its  best  for  years  to  abolish,  or  in  some 
way  modify,  her.  Personally  speaking, 
I  do  not  consider  the  ouvreuse  an  un- 
mixed blessing,  and  she  is  certainly  an 
occasional  stimulus  to  profanity.  But 
she  is  not  an  unmitigated  nuisance, 
either ;  she  has  her  good  side.  All  the- 
atres have  a  vestiaire,  or  cloak-room  ; 
but  we  all  know  what  a  stiniggling  busi- 
ness it  is  to  reclaim  one's  belongings 
from  that  repository  at  the  end  of  the 
play.  Instead  of  going  to  the  vestiaire, 
you  can  give  your  overcoat  and  um- 
brella to  the  ouvreuse,  who,  being  but 
one  of  an  army,  has  personally  a  limited 
domain  to  govern,  and  correspondingly 
few  coats  to  look  after.  She  will  take 
your  things  and  return  them  to  you,  in 
your  seat,  just  before  the  last  act. 
Then  you  have  to  hold  them  in  your 
lap  for  the  rest  of  the  time  ;  but  this  is 
better  than  having  to  fight  for  them  at 
the  vestiaire.  The  ouvreuse  shows  you 
to  your  seat,  sees  that  you  have  a  play- 
bill, and — here  is  where  her  unpleasant 
side  comes  in — will  do  her  best  to  make 
you  take  a  petit  bam\  or  footstool.  Of 
course  she  expects  a  fee  for  all  this,  and, 
mth  a  person  of  her  exjDerience  in  ways 
and  means,  expecting  and  getting  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Even  in  sum- 
mer, when  you  have  no  overwear  to  con- 
fide to  her  charge,  when  you  sternly  re- 
sist her  blandishments  in  the  petit  banc 
matter,  and  all  she  does  for  you  is  to 
hand  you  a  play -bill  or  programme  — 
on  which  latter  the  legend :    "  Ce  pro- 
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gramme  doit  etre  distrihue  graticitement," 
may,  very  likely,  be  plainly  printed — 
she  still  expects  a  fee.  But  the  fee  she 
looks  for  will  neither  make  you  nor  break 
you ;  and  when  a  few  fees  have  made  you 
favorably  known  to  her — to  do  this,  they 
must  not  be  too  large — you  begin  to  find 
her  rather  a  convenience  than  other- 
wise. 

If  all  this  business  of  making  good 
your  right  to  a  seat  after  buying  a  ticket 
is  a  little  more  complicated  than  with 
us,  the  process  of  getting  to  your  place 
when  you  are  invited  by  a  friend,  or 
have  your  entrees  (free  admission),  is 
simplicity  itself.  A  good  instance  of 
this  was  my  own  experience  at  the  The- 
atre-Fran ^ais.  One  afternoon,  I  was 
told  by  M.  Claretie's  secretary  that  my 
application,  seconded  by  M.  Francisque 
Sarcey,  was  granted,  and  that  I  had  my 
entrees  to  the  theatre  for  two  months. 
No  ticket,  pass,  or  other  credentials  were 
given  me,  but  I  was  told  that  "  it  would 
be  all  right."  On  presenting  myself  at 
the  controle,  the  first  evening,  I  found 
that  my  name  had  been  given  to  none 
of  the  three  presiding  functionaries,  and 
that  they  had  been  told  nothing  about 
my  right  to  enter  ;  but,  on  my  saying 
that  I  had  my  entrees,  I  was  immediately 
invited  to  pass  on  to  the  swinging  door 
leading  to  the  orchestra  stalls.  Here  I 
found  the  placeur,  or  seater,  who  did 
have  my  name  down  on  his  list,  and 
forthwith  offered  me  the  choice  of  sev- 
eral seats  in  the  first  four  rows.  After- 
ward the  placeur  knew  me  by  sight,  and 
did  not  refer  to  his  list  again.  Precisely 
the  same  thing  happens  at  every  theatre 
in  Paris,  when  you  are  invited  by  a 
friend  to  a  seat  in  the  stalls  or  balcony, 
or  to  his  own  private  box,  except  that, 
unless  your  host  happens  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  acting  troupe,  no  list  is  re- 
ferred to.  You  tell  the  controle  and  the 
placeur,  or  ouvreuse,  that  you  are  invited 
to  such  and  such  a  seat,  or  box,  and  you 
are  immediately  shown  to  it.  Even  if 
you  arrive  before  your  host,  who  has  the 
ticket,  or  is  known  to  own  the  box,  it  is 
just  the  same  ;  your  word  is  taken  for  it 
that  you  belong  there.  Such  a  system 
is  made  possible  only  by  there  being  no 
"  general  admissions  "  sold  to  the  better 
parts  of  Paris  theatres  ;  every  right  you 
have  to  enter,  either  by  purchase  or  in- 


vitation, is  a  right  to  a  perfectly  definite 
seat  (except  in  the  case  of  free  entrees), 
and  that  seat  is  yours  unless  someone 
else  can  show  a  superior  claim  to  it. 

At  most  theatres  a  certain  number  of 
the  best  seats  in  the  stalls  are  reserved 
for  critics  and  other  authorized  dead- 
heads until  the  play  begins  ;  then  the 
list  of  such  as  are  still  unclaimed  is 
sent  by  the  placeur  to  the  bureau,  and 
they  are  sold  to  the  first  comer.  In 
this  way  the  general  public  may  often 
have  a  better  chance  at  a  good  seat,  at 
a  theatre  that  is  not  doing  a  very  thriv- 
ing business,  by  taking  tickets  au  bureau 
than  by  taking  them  en  location ;  by 
waiting  until  the  last  moment,  one  may 
get  an  unoccupied  critic's  seat. 

The  Paris  critic's  power  over  public 
opinion  may  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
his  crafts-brother  in  New  York  or  any 
other  American  city  ;  but  his  power 
within  the  walls  of  a  theatre  is  well-nigh 
limitless.  The  oftener  he  deigns  to 
come  to  a  theatre  and  occupy,  with  a 
friend,  two  of  the  best  seats  that  can  be 
found,  the  better  the  management  likes 
it.  He  is  looked  for,  not  only  on  open- 
ing nights,  but  at  any  time  during  the 
run  of  a  play.  He  is  treated  with  the 
utmost  deference,  as  a  power  to  be  pro- 
pitiated, and  all  sorts  of  attentions  are 
lavished  upon  him.  The  theatres  in 
Paris — at  all  events  the  principal  ones 
— have  no  "  pull "  whatever  on  the  busi- 
ness oflBce  of  a  newspaper  ;  no  theatri- 
cal manager  can  hold  the  possible  with- 
drawal of  his  advertisement  in  terrorevfi 
over  an  editor,  as  can  be  done  here. 
Theatrical  announcements  go  into  the 
Paris  papers  as  news,  and  not  as  adver- 
tisements, and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  very 
briefest  and  most  summary  description. 
The  dramatic  or  musical  critic  is  abso- 
lutely unmuzzled  ;  he  can  write  what 
he  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases,  and  the 
managers  have  no  redress  except  in- 
dictment for  libel,  or  else  the  duel. 

On  taking  your  seat  at  a  theatre  or 
orchestral  concert  in  Paris,  you  notice 
that,  roughly  speaking,  every  man  in 
the  house,  whether  in  the  stalls,  the 
balcony,  or  the  boxes,  wears  his  hat 
until  the  performance  begins.  The 
English  wear  their  hats  in  clubs,  which 
I  believe  the  French,  as  a  rule,  do  not. 
On  going  into  a  shop  or  business  office 
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the  German  takes  his  hat  off  and  lays  it 
down  somewhere,  the  Frenchman  mere- 
ly touches  it  politely,  the  Englishman 
does  nothing  about  it.  But  neither  the 
Englishman  nor  the  German  wears  his 
hat  in  a  theatre.  A  Frenchman  is  very 
careful  to  take  off  his  hat  in  church,  or 
in  a  gambling  saloon  ;  but  at  the  thea- 
tre he  keeps  it  firmly  on  his  head  until 
the  curtain  goes  up.  As  soon  as  the 
act-drop  falls  at  the  end  of  an  act,  every 
man  in  the  stalls  claps  his  hat  upon  his 
head,  stands  up,  turns  his  back  upon 
the  stage,  raises  his  opera-glass  to  his 
eyes,  and  scans  the  ladies  in  the  balcony 
and  boxes  with  leisurely  interest.  After 
this  he  may  stroll  out  into  the  foyer, 
or  make  calls  in  the  boxes,  or  drop  into 
the  cafe  next  door  for  a  mazagran  *  or  a 
glass  of  beer.  There  is  always  a  cafe 
next  door  to  a  theatre,  which  looks  to 
the  entr'actes  for  a  good  deal  of  its  busi- 
ness. The  Parisian  is  by  no  means 
averse  to  long  entr'actes  ;  much  as  he 
loves  the  drama,  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
life  that  cannot  be  heightened  for  him 
by  being  interspersed  with  social  chit- 
chat and  a  glass  or  two  of  something 
good.  He  takes  an  evening's  enjoy- 
ment in  the  most  generous  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and,  unlike  the  Bostonian 
theatre-goer,  is  in  no  hurry  to  get 
home.  When  the  Madison  Square  Thea- 
tre in  New  York  adopted  its  double 
stage,  by  which  the  entr'actes  were  re- 
duced to  a  minute  or  two  each,  a  French- 
man in  the  audience  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly that  such  a  thing  would  never  be 
tolerated  in  Paris. 

Full  dress  is  not  very  common  at 
Paris  theatres  ;  that  cult  for  the  dress- 
coat  that  is  almost  universal  in  England 
does  not  exist  in  France,  except  in  an- 
glomaniac  high-life  circles.  As  I  have 
already  hinted,  the  Frenchman  in  gen- 
eral looks  upon  the  dress -coat  as  an 
essentially  gala  garment,  and  not  espe- 
cially associated  mth  the  evening.  He 
is  rather  averse  to  wearing  it  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  ;  not  from  the  feeling 
that  prevails  largely  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  dress-coat  has  a  taint  of 
snobbishness,  and  is  a  reminder  of  con- 
stitutionally unrecognized  class  distinc- 
tions ;  for  he  looks  upon  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  the  great  social  leveller  which 
•  Black  coffee  served  iu  a  goblet. 


makes  all  classes,  at  least  externally, 
equal,  but  because  it  is  associated  in  his 
mind  with  a  certain  degree  of  festivity, 
and  also  with  the  trouble  of  dressing. 
Nestor  Roqueplan  held  it  in  especial 
abhorrence,  and  you  could  pay  him  no 
subtler  nor  more  welcome  compHment 
than  by  coming  to  one  of  his  famous 
dinners  in  a  sacque-coat.  It  is  only  at 
the  Opera,  and  on  Tuesday  evenings  at 
the  Fran(;ais,  that  you  see  a  prepon- 
derance of  dress-coats  in  the  audience. 
But,  per  contra,  every  public  performer 
— singer,  pianist,  violinist,  or  lecturer — 
appears  in  full  dress  even  at  morning 
and  afternoon  entertainments. 

The  ill  ventilation  of  Pans  theatres 
has  often  been  enlarged  upon  ;  it,  like 
the  uncomfortable  seating,  is  indeed 
a  thing  of  horror !  One  might  almost 
take  these  two  items  as  sufficient  proof 
of  the  intense  love  the  French  have  for 
the  theatre  ;  on  the  principle  of  what  a 
Frenchman  once  said  of  the  English, 
that  they  must  be  fonder  of  smoking 
than  any  other  j^eople,  judging  from  the 
terrible  inconvenience  to  which  they  are 
willing  to  put  themselves  in  order  to 
"  enjoy  "  a  cigar.  Anyone  who  knows 
the  Cimmerian  gloom,  desolation,  and 
discomfort  of  a  London  smoking-room 
can  appreciate  this.  The  Frenchman's 
lamb-like  toleration  of  superheated  foul 
air  in  theatres  is  not  wholly  easy  to  ac- 
count for.  He  is  largely  an  out-of-door 
liver ;  his  rooms  at  home  are  not  over- 
heated as  ours  are,  for  the  Parisian  ca- 
lorifh'e,  or  furnace,  only  takes  the  sheer 
shaving  edge  off  the  cold,  and  he  is  pro- 
verbially economical  of  fuel.  He  is  very 
sensitive  to  intense  summer  heat,  but, 
although  he  has  a  wholesome  respect 
for  draughts,  he  has  little  objection  to 
cold,  or  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. Between  the  acts  he  vdM  come 
out  of  a  stewing  theatre  into  tbe  cold, 
damp  night  air  without  his  overcoat, 
and  will  sit  smoking  his  cigarette  in  the 
cafe  at  55^  Fahrenheit,  with  perfect  con- 
tentment. In  general,  his  everv-day  hfe 
is  passed  in  rather  better  air  than  that 
of  the  average  American.  Yet,  at  the 
theatre,  he  is  content  to  breathe  a  Male- 
bolgean  atmosphere,  such  as  would  in- 
sure the  speedy  bankruptcy  of  a  theatre 
in  the  United  States.  The  heat  and  bad 
air  in  Paris  theatres  come,  no  doubt, 
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mainly  from  an  imperfect  system  of 
ventilation  ;  but  they  come  also  in  great 
measure  from  the  terrible  overcrowding 
of  the  house.  Every  possible  inch  of 
space  is  made  available  to  increase  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  salle.  The  or- 
chestra stalls  are  sometimes  capacious 
and  comfortable  enough,  but  the  boxes 
are  ludicrously  small  ;  a  box  for  six  is 
a  tight  fit  for  four,  at  most  theatres. 
The  cramping  discomfort  of  the  seats  in 
the  boxes  is  almost  unimaginable  by 
anyone  who  has  not  sat  in  them. 

The  means  of  lighting  the  stage,  and 
the  machinery  for  shifting  scenery, 
are  exceedingly  primitive,  according  to 
our  notions,  and  it  is  only  the  wonder- 
ful carefulness  and  unintermittency  of 
French  supervision  that  makes  the 
houses  even  tolerably  safe  from  tire. 
The  Government  requires  the  constant 
presence  behind  the  scenes  of  two  or 
more  pomjjiers,  or  firemen,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  unremitting- 
inspection  of  these  Argus-eyed  officials, 
makes  up  for  much  carelessness  in  con- 
struction and  arrangement.  I  have 
seen  a  fish-tail  gas-jet,  wholly  unguard- 
ed by  a  wire  globe,  burning  at  full  blast, 
so  near  a  piece  of  scenery  that  a  sudden 
draught  would  inevitably  have  brought 
the  flame  into  contact  with  the  canvas  ; 
but  no  harm  came  from  it,  for  the  pom- 
pier's eye  was  on  it.  I  doubt  whether 
any  theatre  in  Paris  has  its  stage  com- 
pletely lighted  by  electricity  alone  ;  cer- 
tainly such  a  perfect  system  of  electric 
lighting  as  is  to  be  found  at  the  new 
Tremont  Theatre  in  Boston  is  utterly 
unknown  there.  The  very  description 
of  it,  given  to  a  noted  Paris  stage-man- 
ager by  an  American,  was  received  with 
evident  incredulity.  It  takes  half  as 
many  men  again  to  shift  scenery  as  it 
does  in  our  newer  theatres. 

It  would  be  an  incomplete  account, 
indeed,  of  Paris  theatres  and  concerts 
that  omitted  all  mention  of  the  cafe 
chanlant.  This  peculiar  form  of  enter- 
tainment is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
Paris  ;  it  flourishes  all  over  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  ;  in  England  its  place 
is  taken  by  the  music  haU,  and  with  us, 
in  America,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
variety  show  and  dime  museum.  But 
it  probably  attains  its  greatest   perfec- 


tion in  Paris  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  entertain- 
ment exceedingly  popular  in  the  French 
capital,  although  Parisians,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  proud  of  it. 
I  have  never  been  quite  able  to  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  what  class  of  audience 
its  delights  especially  appealed  to.  It 
takes  a  pretty  long  sojourn  in  a  foreign 
country  to  develop  a  quick  eye  for  so- 
cial distinctions.  The  only  glowing  en- 
comiums on  the  cafe  chantant  I  have 
ever  heard,  have  come  from  English- 
men or  Americans,  for  every  Frenchman 
I  have  ever  spoken  with  on  the  sub- 
*ject  has  pronounced  the  thing  to  be 
"  simplement  lugubre  "  —  "  simply  dis- 
mal." I  suppose  strangers  keep  up 
their  spirits  at  these  entertainments  by 
imagining  that  they  are  getting  an 
authentic  whiff  of  the  essence  of  Paris 
life  ;  but  if  all  Paris  life  were  like  this, 
Paris  would  be  a  very  city  of  tombs,  a 
perfect  Aceldama  for  cheerfulness.  And 
yet  the  cafe  chantant  is,  in  its  way,  a 
sample  of  one  characteristic  side  of 
Paris  life  ;  the  proportion  of  strangers 
in  the  audience  is,  upon  the  whole, 
small.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  various  winter  establishments  of 
this  sort  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
city,  let  me  confine  myself  to  the  three 
summer  places  that  open  every  year  as 
soon  as  the  warm  spring  weather  per- 
mits, in  the  Champs-lillysces,  and  add 
much  to  the  nocturnal  splendors  of  that 
wonderful  avenue.  Leaving  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  behind  you  see  two  of 
these  flaming  gardens,  back  to  back,  on 
your  right :  the  Caf6  des  Ambassadeurs 
and  the  Alcazar  d'Ete  ;  opposite  them, 
on  your  left,  stands  the  Pavilion  de 
I'Horloge.  These  three  are  the  principal 
cafes  chantants  in  Paris,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  do  for  all.  The  chief 
attraction  at  each  one  is  always  some 
famous  comic  singer  ;  thus  last  summer 
the  Alcazar  had  the  renowned  Paulus, 
who  "  created "  (as  the  French  say) 
"  Eevenant  de  la  revue,"  better  known 
here  as  the  "Boulanger  March."  At 
the  Ambassadeurs  sang  Kam-Hill  (a 
fantastic  stage-spelling  of  Camille,  his 
real  name),  whose  chief  distinction  is 
that  he  sings  in  a  scarlet  dress-coat  ; 
while  at  the  Pavilion  de  I'Horloge,  over 
the  way,  Yvette  Guilbcrt  sang  nightly. 
Paulus  is  an  old   stager,  and  no  little 
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of  a  celebrity  ;  he  is  an  artist  in  "  dic- 
tion" every  syllable  be  speaks  or  singes 
stands  out  with  beautiful  distinctness, 
and  he  has  a  certain  native  vifi  comica, 
although  it  seems  to  me  that  this  last 
power  of  his  has  been  somewhat  over- 
rated. The  songs  he  sings  are  innocent 
enough,  and  their  comic  essence  seems 
nicely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all-but-fee- 
ble-minded. How  anyone  in  his  senses 
can  be  provoked  to  laugh  by  them 
passes  my  understanding  ;  still  they  do 
not  make  you  absolutely  melancholy. 
With  Kam-Hill  the  case  is  different  ; 
more  than  five  minutes  of  him  would  go 
near  to  make  a  man  look  sad  —  even 
without  the  death  of  a  dear  friend  ;  ten 
minutes  plunge  you  into  a  black  gloom, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  you  think 
of  suicide.  Paulus  is  at  least  droll,  and 
like  a  true  artist,  emphasizes  the  fun  of 
what  he  sings,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  Kam- 
Hill  tries  to  be  funny  himself,  regardless 
of  the  humorous  quality  of  his  songs,  and 
fails  most  dismally.  In  short,  Kam-Hill 
is  to  me  the  most  incomprehensible 
popular  fad  I  have  ever  come  across. 

Yvette  Guilbert,  at  the  Pavilion  de 
I'Horloge,  stands  alone.  You  might 
take  your  children  to  hear  Paulus  or 
Kam-Hill  without  more  serious  results 
to  them  than  softening  of  the  brain  ; 
but  the  songs  Yvette  Guilbert  sings  have 
a  frank,  outspoken  purulence  that  sur- 
passes anything  of  the  sort  I  have  ever 
heard  in  public.  She  is  eminently  a 
chanteuse  fin-de-f^i^cle,  which  term  means 
anything  you  please  that  is  corrupt.  But 
she  is  an  artist,  for  all  that,  and  to  my 
mind  far  more  talented  than  either  Pau- 
lus or  Kam-Hill.  She  hardlv  ever  makes 
a  gesture,  or  movement,  and  has  little 
or  no  play  of  facial  expression  ;  she  is 
not  in  the  least  droll.  The  enormous 
effect  she  produces  comes  from  perfect 
distinctness  of  utterance,  and  an  aston- 
ishing skill  in  vocal  inflection.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it ;  it  is,  in  its 
way,  the  perfection  of  highly  finished 
art.  There  is  absolutely  no  apparent 
effort,  and  the  most  irresistible  pungent 
result.  No  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to 
personal  charm  of  rather  an  ophidian 
sort,  and  to  there  being  nothing  in  her 
face,  bearing,  or  presence  that  corre- 
sponds in  the  least  to  the  terrible  coarse- 
ness and  depravity  of   the  things  she 


sings  ;  for  has  not  Schopenhauer  said 
that  the  prime  essence  of  the  comic  is 
incongruity?  Paulus,  Kam-Hill,  and 
Yvette  Guilbert  are  the  three  recognized 
di  majores  of  the  comic  song.  Almost 
every  night  during  the  season,  which 
lasts,  as  an  eminent  Archbishop  once 
said,  from  Easter  to  the  Grand-Prix, 
they  repair,  after  the  performance  is 
over,  to  evening  parties  in  high-life, 
financial,  or  even  official,  circles,  and 
there  sing  over  again  the  songs  they 
have  just  sung  on  the  Champs-Ely  sees. 

The  cafe  chantant  itself  is  a  garden, 
enclosed  by  iron  railings  and  shrubbery, 
and  lighted  by  garlands  and  festoons  of 
gas-jets  in  milk-glass  globes  ;  at  one  end 
is  a  stage,  with  proscenium  arch  and  cur- 
tain. In  front  of  it  sits  the  orchestra. 
Then  come  rows  of  fixed  seats,  a  little 
shelf  running  along  the  back  of  each 
row  to  hold  the  cups  and  glasses  of  the 
people  sitting  in  the  row  next  behind  it. 
A  reserved  seat  ticket  gives  you  the  right 
to  one  consommation — a  cup  of  coffee  or 
chocolate,  a  glass  of  anything  you  please, 
from  beer  to  champagne,  a  portion  of 
brandied  cherries,  or  a  tiny  ice.  To  get 
a  really  good  seat,  during  the  season, 
you  must  take  your  tickets  en  location, 
for  the  place  is  almost  always  crowded. 
At  the  back  of  the  garden  is  the  cafe 
and  restaurant.  The  entertainment  con- 
sists of  comic  songs — each  singer  sing- 
ing off  his  or  her  batch  of  songs  in  suc- 
cession, and  not  appearing  again  —  of 
juggling,  learned  dogs,  and  acrobatic 
tumbling.  The  star  goes  on  near  the 
end  of  the  performance.  How  any  liv- 
ing soul  can  go  a  second  time  is  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder. 

But  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  cafe 
chantant  has  done  much  to  displace  the 
at  one  time  flourishing  orchestal  con- 
certs of  the  very  lightest  sort  of  music 
— such  as,  for  instance,  the  old  Concert- 
Musard,  near  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie, 
where  the  Jardin  de  Paris  now  is — and 
has  even  seriously  cut  into  the  business 
of  some  of  the  smaller  vaude^'ille  thea- 
tres. It  has  exerted  a  veiw  similar  in- 
fluence, in  its  competition  with  the  more 
legitimate  light  comic  drama  and  light 
musical  entertainments,  to  that  exerted 
by  Offenbach  oplra-bouffe  during  the 
Second  Empire  and  a  decade  or  so  later, 
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in  its  triumpliant  competition  with  the 
lighter  forms  of  opera -comique.  The 
tendency  in  both  cases  has  been  a  down- 
ward one,  and  one  might  think  that  the 
cafe  chantant  had,  by  this  time,  pretty 
nearly  reached  bottom.  Certainly,  with 
Yvette  Guilbert,  it  already  borders  dan- 
gerously on  the  legally  indictable.  Still, 
in  so  far  as  music  is  concerned,  if  the 
cafe  chantant  has,  little  by  little,  drawn 
away  part  of  the  Paris  public  from  the 
old,  and  now  almost  extinct,  concerts  of 
dance-music,  quick-steps,  and  light  over- 
tiu'es,  another,  and  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, part  has  been  drawn  upward 
from  these  entertainments  by  the  sj^m- 
phony  concerts  of  Colonne  and  Lamou- 
reux. 

These   Sunday    afternoon   symphony 
concerts  at  the  Chatelet  and  the  Cirque 
d'Ete  are  very  well  attended  indeed,  and, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  by  every  class 
in  the  community.     The  programmes  at 
these  concerts  show  one  thing   unmis- 
takably :  the  prevailing  deference  paid 
in  France  to  popular  taste.     At  the  Cha- 
telet and  Cirque  d'Ete  you  only  semi-oc- 
casionally  see  an  instance  of  that  pure- 
ly art  -  for  -  art's  -  sake  spirit  which  has 
long  been  conspicuous  in  musical  doings 
in  New  York,  and  perhaps  still  more  so 
in  Boston.     You  very  seldom  find  a  com- 
position on  the  programme  which  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  selected 
simply  and  solely  because  it  was  intrin- 
sically worth  playing,  without  any  regard 
to   its   i:)leasing   the    audience   or   not. 
Such  attempts   at  forcing  a  fine  work 
upon  the  pubhc   are   common   enough 
with  us  ;  but  they  are  unspeakably  rare 
in  Paris.    Of  course,  no  end  of  things  by 
native  composers  are  brought  oat,  with 
no  very  flattering  outlook  upon  popular 
success  ;  but  here  another  element  comes 
into  play.     National  pride,  the  encour- 
agement of  national  production,  perhaps 
personal   friendship   for  the    composer, 
may  have  been  at  work,  and,  upon  the 
whole,   heaven  knows  what  anxious  so- 
liciting, wire-pulling  and  outside  pres- 
sure.    But  an  important  foreign  work  is 
hardl}"  ever  brought  out,   unless  there 
seems  to  be  a  fair  chance  of  its  pleas- 
ing the  public.     The  result  is  that  the 
programmes   have   a   singular  flavor  of 
provincialism    and   lack    of    enterprise. 
Mozart,    Haydn,    Beethoven,    Schubert, 


Weber,  and  Mendelssohn  are  played  con- 
tinually; their  works  have  belonged  to 
the  regular  repertory  for  ye^rs,  and  are, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mendels- 
sohn,  extremely   popular.      During  the 
last  few  years,  Schumann  has  been  added 
to  the  list,  and  even  Niels  Gade  is  begin- 
ning to  find  an  opening.     But  these  men 
are  classic,  their  success  is  already  as- 
sured.    The  fact  still  remains  that,   in 
Paris,  the  artistic  capital  of  the  world, 
you  may  go  to  the  symphony  concerts 
pertinaciously  through  a  whole  season, 
without  getting  therefrom  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  is  doing  in  the  rest  of  the 
musical    world.      Very    little    by   Raff, 
Dvorak,   Goldmark,  or  Grieg   has  been 
given  in  Paris  ;  only  one  symphony  by 
Brahms  (the  No.  2,  in  D)  has  ever  been 
played  there.     Wagner  is  the  only  for- 
eign composer  since  Schumann  who  has 
gained  any  real  foothold  at  all,  and  he 
may  certainly  be  said  to  reign  supreme 
with  the  public  to-day.     I  do  not  think 
that  he  has  touched  the  highest  point  in 
his  French  popularity  yet. 

The  repeated,  soi-disant  pohtical,  op- 
position to  his  works,  and  their  ever- 
growing artistic  success,  culminating  in 
the  production  of  "  Lohengrin  "  at  the 
Academie  de  Musique,  last  September, 
are  indicative  of  much,  especially  when 
taken  together  with  other  signs  of  the 
times.  One  can  sometimes  learn  more 
from  being  in  Paris  for  a  month  than 
from  reading  about  the  doings  there  for 
years.  Frenchmen  do  not  invariably 
write  exactly  as  they  talk,  any  more  than 
other  people  do  ;  many  French  musi- 
cians do  not  even  write  at  all,  and,  if  you 
would  get  at  their  true  feelings,  you 
must  talk  with  them.  Those  of  us  who 
have  read  much  French  musical  criticism 
of  late  years,  and  the  books  by  French 
composers  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time,  have  had  to  wade  through  a  good 
deal  of  glowing  rapture  about  "notre 
jeune  ecole  militante."  To  believe  reports, 
Paris  was  swarming  with  geniuses,  with 
gifted  pioneers  in  all  sorts  of  brand  new 
directions.  Now,  what  conversation  I 
had  last  winter  with  French  musicians  in 
Paris,  even  with  very  "  advanced  "  ones, 
went  far  toward  confirming  one  impres- 
sion I  had  already  got  from  a  certain 
reading  between  the  lines,  and  putting 
apparently  trifling  this's  and  thats  to- 
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gether ;  namely,  that  what  the  jeune 
ecole  militanfe,  together  with  some  of  its 
elder  brethren,  had  principally  been  do- 
ing for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  really 
amounted  to  whistling  louder  and  louder 
to  keep  its  own  courage  up.  A  promi- 
nent composer,  with  whom  I  had  an 
hour's  chat,  spoke  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  musical  production  in  France  in 
terms  almost  of  despair.  I  do  not  think 
that  a  single  composer  now  in  France 
has  much  faith  in  any  of  the  others,  nor 
do  I  think  that  many  have  a  very  un- 
shaken faith  in  themselves.  And,  as  all 
of  them,  to  a  man,  have  one  common 
cherished  dream,  that  of  writing  some- 
thing for  the  Opera,  and  having  it  suc- 
cessfully produced  there,  Wagner  is  the 
man  they  are  most  terribly  afraid  of. 
As  long  as  he  was  confined  to  the  concert 
room,  matters  were  not  so  desperate  ; 
but  only  let  the  success  of  "  Lohengrin  " 
be  repeated  at  the  Opera  with  another 
work  by  Wagner,  and  the  present  French 
composers  will  have  to  look  to  their  lau- 
rels ;  they  know  it,  too,  perfectly  well. 

The  inveteracy  of  the  French  instinct 
for  opera-writing  is  curious  to  study  ; 
nothing  that  has  been  done  in  France 
during  the  last  half-century  or  so  has 
really  modified  it  ;  it  is  as  strong  as 
ever.  No  doubt  this  passion  for  writ- 
ing operas  has  its  practical,  as  well  as 
its  purely  artistic,  basis.  A  successful 
opera  brings  in  more  money  to  a  com- 
poser than  double  its  bulk  in  music  of 
any  other  sort.  But  this  is  not,  of  it- 
self, sufficient  to  explain  the  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  it  is  distinctly  a  national  artistic 
instinct.  Musical  education  in  France 
is  of  the  most  thorough  description  ; 
ever  since  Berlioz,  French  musicians 
have  made  extended  studies  in  German 
instrumental  music,  and  have  done 
more  and  more  in  the  way  of  instru- 
mental composition.  But  the  French 
composer  still  looks  upon  whatever  or- 
chestral or  chamber  music  he  may  write 
as  something  written  ad  interim,  to  keep 
him  before  the  public,  and  fill  up  the 
time  until  the  day  shall  come  when  he 
can  find  an  opening  for  himseK  at  the 
Opera-Comique  or  the  Academie  de 
Musique.  His  whole  heart  is  not  in 
his  work  until  then.  He  seldom  de- 
votes himself  to  the  largest  form  of  or- 
chestral   composition,    to    writing    full- 


grown  symphonies,  but  prefers  shorter 
genre  pieces  that  can  be  more  quickly 
written,  and  sooner  brought  out.  The 
prospect  of  immediate  performance  is 
almost  indispensable  to  him.  The  story 
Berlioz  tells  of  himself  in  his  "  Me- 
moires,"  that  he  did  not  write  a  sym- 
phony, the  theme  of  which  came  to  him 
in  a  dream,  because  he  had  not  money 
enough  to  bring  it  out  when  written, 
may  be  apocryphal,  but  it  is  eminently 
characteristic,  not  only  of  Berlioz,  but 
of  the  French  composer  in  general. 
Many  a  young  composer  who  graduated 
from  the  Conservatoire  with  the  stout- 
est educational  equipment  and  the 
brightest  outlook  upon  the  future,  has 
taken  "  temporarily  "  to  writing  opera- 
bouffe  when  he  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  ;  and,  the 
Opera  persistently  refusing  to  give  him 
an  opening,  has  changed  "  tempora- 
rily" into  "permanently,"  and  kept  on 
writing  opera-bouffe.  Charles  Lecocq 
took  a  prize  in  fugue  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Audran  one  in  composition  at 
Niedermeyer's  school,  and  their  case  is 
not  an  uncommon  one,  except  in  so  far 
as  their  success  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  dearth  of  large  and  serious 
orchestral  works  by  French  composers 
that  gives  the  programmes  at  the  Cha- 
telet  and  the  Cirque  d'Ete  such  a  curi- 
ously undignified,  not  to  say  frivolous, 
aspect.  I  heard  one  musician  charac- 
terize them  as  ^'  des  vrais  2^yogrammes  de 
cafe  concert  " — as  sheer  musical  variety 
shows.  This  is,  unquestionably,  going 
too  far  ;  but,  although  I  went  to  com- 
paratively few  of  these  concerts  last 
winter,  I  studied  their  programmes  as- 
siduously, week  in,  week  out,  and  I 
failed  to  discover  the  slightest  artistic 
raison  d'etre  in  any  of  them.  They 
showed  merely  a  certain  number  of, 
often  admirable,  compositions  thrown 
together  pell-mell,  without  regard  for 
similarity  of  musical  aim,  logical  se- 
quence, or  contrast. 

At  the  Conservatoire  matters  are  dif- 
ferent. The  Conservatoire,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  ought  to  imply,  is  nothing 
if  not  conservative,  and  jealously  guards 
its  own  dignity.  The  French  composer 
of  to-day,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  old 
guard,  with  an  established,  world-wide 
reputation,  finds  that  getting  a  compo- 
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sition  performed  at  the  Conservatoire 
concerts  is  the  next  hardest  thing  to 
getting  an  opera  accepted  at  the  Aca- 
demie  de  Musique.  The  Conservatoire 
gives  programmes  worthy  of  the  name, 
programmes  that  the  seriously-minded 
music-lover  is  really  attracted  to  go  and 
hear,  well-balanced,  artistically  con- 
structed, and  interesting. 

Both  the  Conservatoire  and  the  two 
other  concert  establishments  show,  in 
the  matter  of  performance,  what  an 
enormous  power  tradition  exercises  in 
France,  and  how  dependent  upon  it 
French  musicians  are.  There  is  little 
adaptability  in  the  French  character 
and  in  the  French  mind  ;  they  are,  as  a 
nation,  singularly  incapable  of  under- 
standing or  adopting  an  exotic  point 
of  view.  Excepting  an  utterly  superb 
and  unsurpassable  performance  of  the 
"  Eroica "  symphony  at  the  Conser^^a- 
toire,  the  German  music  I  heard  given 
in  Paris  was  played,  often  with  the  most 
exquisite  technical  perfection,  but  al- 
most always  with,  so  to  speak,  some- 
thing of  a  foreign  accent.  In  the 
classic  repertory  they  have,  especially 
at  the  Conservatoire,  pretty  sound  tra- 
ditions to  go  by  ;  traditions  derived 
for  the  most  part  from  Habeneck,  who, 
although  French  by  education,  was 
much  in  touch  with  German  musicians. 
Still  there  was,  even  here,  a  certain 
foreign  flavor  to  the  playing  ;  both  the 
conductors  and  the  players  seemed  to 
take  Mozart  and  Beethoven  with  a 
rather  academic  seriousness.  The  won- 
derful first  theme  in  Mozart's  G  minor 
symphony,  that  beautiful "  smile  through 
tears,"  was  played  like  clock-work  ;  the 
finale  in  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony, 
the  most  over-brimming,  rollicking  piece 
of  humor  in  all  music,  was  played  with 
all  the  grim  earnestness  befitting  an  ex- 
ercise in  counterpoint.  The  "  Scene  by 
the  Brook-side,"  in  the  "  Pastoral,"  was 
played  with  a  certain  delicate  sensibil- 
ity, very  winning  in  its  way,  but  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  German  Gemuth. 
But,  when  the  French  conductor  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  German 
work,  with  no  traditions  to  fall  back 
upon,  there  is  a  terrible  chance  of  his 
going  wrong.  The  topsyturvying  of 
the  tempi  and  general  bedevilment  of 
the  native  force  and  accent  of  the  music 


that  M.  Lamoureux  wrought  in  Gade's 
C  minor  symphony,  would  have  made  a 
Leipziger  stare.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  he  and  M.  Colonne  seemed  to  me 
to  do  better  with  Wagner  than  most 
German  conductors  do  who  have  not 
been  under  the  master's  immediate  per- 
sonal influence.  Their  inbred  Gallic 
love  for  artistic  measure  guards  them 
against  the  exaggerations  of  Wagner's 
"  expressive  "  style  of  performance  which 
are  too  common  in  Germany. 

Musical  criticism  is  not  very  strongly 
represented  in  Paris  just  now.  There 
are  two  critics  admirably  equipped  by 
education  and  culture,  and  possessed  of 
no  little  critical  acumen — Victor  Wilder, 
of  the  Gil-Bias,  and  J.  Weber,  of  the 
Temps.  Wilder  especially  is  a  man  of 
ideas,  a  thinker  of  rare  force,  and  both 
men  are  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  sin- 
cerest  respect.  Still,  even  they  do  not 
do  haK  what  they  might,  and  what  the 
rest  do  is  not  worth  considering  seri- 
ously. The  whole  matter  was  put  into 
a  nut -shell  by  an  eminent  composer 
with  whom  I  had  a  chat  one  day.  "  We 
have  no  musical  criticism  worth  men- 
tioning nowadays.  There  are  Wilder 
and  Weber,  both  of  them  strong  men 
enough,  but  W^ilder  hardly  ever  writes. 
You  may  look  through  the  Gil-Bias  for 
months  together  without  finding  a  word 
from  his  pen.  As  for  Weber,  he  writes 
mainly  about  the  music  of  savages. 
You  can  find  nothing  worth  reading 
about  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
musical  world  here,  unless  a  man  like 
Massenet  happens  to  bring  out  a  new 
opera — which  is  not  often." 

But  with  dramatic  criticism  it  is  an- 
other matter.  Here  we  enter  upon 
immensely  interesting  ground.  The 
French  art -instinct  which  leads  the 
whole  people,  with  one  common  accord, 
to  value  logical  coherence  and  perfect 
clearness  of  expression  above  all  other 
elements  in  art,  is  mirrored  in  French 
art  -  criticism  in  several  striking  ways 
—  most  strikingly  of  all,  perhaps,  in 
French  dramatic  criticism,  with  which 
I  have  especially  to  do  now.  In  the  last, 
analysis,  every  characteristic  point  in 
French  criticism  which  differentiates  it 
from  English,  American,  or  German 
criticism  in  the  domain  of  festhetics, 
can  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  these 
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two    strongly  marked    national   traits  :  periority  lie   ostensibly  makes  is  based 

the  love  for  logic,  and  the  love  for  clear-  upon  his  more  highly  trained  perspicac- 

ness.  ity,   and  his  literary  power  of  putting 

The    point     that     first    strikes    the  his  ideas  into  a  nut-shell.     He  is,  as  a 


M.  Francisque   Sarcey. 


thoughtful  Anglo  -  Saxon  reader  of 
French  criticism  on  the  drama  is  its 
essentially  democratic  spirit.  That 
claim  to  belong  to  a  rather  exclusive 
intellectual  aristocracy',  which  is  tacitly 
made  by  almost  every  German  critic 
who  takes  himself  seriously,  is  well- 
nigh  unknown  in  France,  where  the 
very  last  thing  the  critic  would  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  is  that  he  stands  as 
the  mouthpiece  of,  or  is  immediately 
addressing,  an  especially  cultured  class. 
French  criticism,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  explicit  in  attaching  a  vast  degree 
of  importance  to  the  ideas,  the  tastes, 
and  intellectual  habits  of  the  average 
man,  of  the  public  at  large.  No  doubt, 
the  French,  like  the  English  or  Ger- 
man critic,  feels  himself,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  to  be  a  superior  person — that  is 
unavoidable  ;  but  the  only  claim  to  su- 
VoL.  XI.— 06 


rule,  exceedingly  cautious  about  assum- 
ing that  he  looks  at  things  from  a 
higher  or  more  comprehensive  point  of 
view  than  the  mass  of  his  readers.  He 
writes  generally  with  a  genial  bon- 
homie, as  if  sure  at  the  outset  that  his 
readers  will  agree  with  him.  It  is  only 
when  the  French  critic  stands  foiih  as 
the  champion  of  a  new  school,  of  new 
and  not  generally  accepted  ideas,  that 
he  finds  himself  diiven  by  the  very- 
force  of  circumstances  into  a  more  or 
less  isolated  intellectual  stronghold, 
from  which  he  addresses  his  jmblic  as 
from  consciously  higher  ground.  And 
it  is,  in  gejieral,  only  at  the  hands  of 
critics  in  this  peculiar  and,  according  to 
French  ideas,  rather  anomalous  posi- 
tion that  the  art-enjoying  public  at  large 
come  in  for  that  sort  of  half-contempt- 
uous magisterial  rating  which,  in  Ger- 
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many,  England,  or  America,  the  average 
theatre-goer  looks  for,  almost  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  from  any  critic  of  distinc- 
tion. Indeed,  it  is  quite  characteristic 
of  French  ideas  that  the  position  of  the 
critic  who  has  to  '•  talk  down  to "  his 
audience  is  an  anomalous  one  ;  and,  as 
for  the  critic  who  would  in  any  way  talk 
over  the  heads  of  his  public,  he  would 
be  regarded  simply  as  a  solecism. 

Undoubtedly,  this  democratic  spirit 
in  French  dramatic  criticism  has  one 
decidedly  wholesome  effect ;  it  puts  all 
intellectual  snobbishness  ruthlessly  out 
of  doors.  When  a  French  critic  says 
he  enjoys  a  composition  or  a  play,  you 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  really  does 
enjoy  it  ;  it  would  not  occur  to  him  to 
pose  before  his  readers  as  a  man  of  su- 
perior taste  and  culture  by  simulating 
an  admiration  for — say  a  Shakespeare 
tragedy.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not  find 
it  necessary  to  write  himself  down  an 
untutored  savage  in  face  of  a  work 
which  the  consensus  of  ages  has  pro- 
nounced great,  but  which  he  individ- 
ually finds  tedious.  Now  and  then  he 
may  push  frankness  to  the  point  of  not 
conceahng  his  ennui  ;  but  he  generally 
has  a  set  of  polite  conventional  phrases 
ready  for  such  cases,  and  glosses  over 
the  difficulty  by  a  few  quasi-perfunctory 
allusions  to  "the  overwhelming  work  of 
the  sublime  master,"  much  as  he  would 
in  an  after-dinner  speech,  or  a  funeral 
oration.  He  knows  well  enough  that 
expressions  of  this  sort  are  perfectly 
transparent,  and  that  nobody  will  be 
fooled  by  them.  He  knows  that,  if  the 
work  bored  him,  it  probably  bored  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  audience  too,  and  he 
thus  has  small  fear  of  being  called  upon 
to  listen  to  it  again  very  soon.  So  he 
is  not  tempted  to  add  that  little  extra- 
touch  of  severity  to  his  article  to  which 
critics  sometimes  have  recourse  in  self- 
defence  against  works  which  they  per- 
sonally do  not  like.  It  is  not  often  that 
even  a  French  critic  has  the  complete 
frankness,  in  face  of  a  great  work,  to 
write,  as  M.  Sarcey  did  of  a  scene  in 
"Hamlet,"  when  that  play  was  brought 
out  at  the  Fran5ais,  with  Mounet-Sully 
as  Hamlet :  "I  am  a  Frenchman,  and 
especially  French  in  this,  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  be  amused  by  what  bores 
me  ! "     Such  a  confession  as  this  would 


seem  to  us  to  have  a  certain  tinge  of 
something  very  like  undue  levity. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  point  which 
I  cannot  very  well  steer  round,  little  as 
I  feel  like  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
it.  This  democratic  attitude  of  the 
French  critic,  this  putting  himself  in- 
stinctively upon  the  same  level  with  the 
mass  of  his  readers,  admirable  as  it  is 
in  its  freedom  from  intellectual  snob- 
bishness, has  still  the  disadvantage  of 
bringing  with  it  a  certain  levity  of  tone, 
a  setting  aside  and  ignoring  of  very  high 
ideals.  No  doubt  there  are  vast  differ- 
ences between  critics.  It  is  noticeable 
especially,  that  the  champions  of  the 
natuTaliste  and  the  present  symboliste 
movements  have,  as  a  rule,  all  the  seri- 
ous earnestness  that  belongs  to  a  young 
and  still  militant  school.  Naturally,  this 
might  be  accounted  for  differently,  ac- 
cording to  one's  literary  sympathies. 
The  naturalistes  might  claim  that  all  the 
really  earnest  men  belonged  to  their 
party,  while  their  opponents  might  re- 
tort that  the  natumliste  sympathizers 
w^ere  forced  into  this  rather  grim  and 
un-Gallic  seriousness  merely  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  their  position.  But,  leaving 
the  naturaliates  aside,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  been  constantly  struck  with  a  cer- 
tain something,  in  almost  all  the  dra- 
matic criticism  I  have  read  in  Paris — 
and  I  have  read  a  good  deal — to  which 
I  can  give  no  other  name  than  levity. 

By  far  the  most  striking  example  of 
what  I  mean  is  M.  Francisque  Sarcey, 
the  distinguished  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Temj^s.  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
bring  forward  M.  Sarcey  as  a  wholly 
fair  example  of  the  French  critic,  for  he 
is  admittedly  an  extremist,  and  extreme 
cases  make  shipwreck  of  the  law.  But, 
quite  apart  from  his  great  ability  and 
prestige,  M.  Sarcey  is  especially  inter- 
esting on  account  of  this  very  extremism 
of  his  ;  for  he  is  an  extremist  just  in 
those  directions  in  which  the  French 
mind  is  most  characteristically  different 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  he  is  ultra-Gal- 
lic. A  more  democratic  critic  of  dis- 
tinction probably  never  wrote,  even  in 
France  ;  no  one  ever  had  a  stronger 
faith  in  the  average  man.  One  even 
hesitates  to  sum  up  his  literary  and  ar- 
tistic point  of  view  briefly,  for  fear  of 
being   inaccurate — so    improbable   and 
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hard  to  believe  in  does  it  look,  when  set 
forth  baldly  in  a  categorical  sentence. 
M.  Sarcey's  first  principle  of  dramatic 
aesthetics  may  be  thus  stated  :  the  chief 


ter  of  dramatic  and  histrionic  ways  and 
means  that  he  holds  definite  opinions 
of  inflexible  rigidity.  He  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  all  stage  conventionalities,  no 


M.  Jules  Lemattre. 


aim  of  the  stage  is  to  amuse  the  public. 
His  first  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  a 
play  is  the  degree  in  which  the  public 
like  it.  If  a  play  fails  to  amuse,  it  fails 
all  over  ;  if  the  public  stay  away,  it  is 
damned.  One  looks  through  the  annals 
of  dramjitic  criticism  almost  in  vain,  to 
find  another  man  of  M.  Sarcey's  posi- 
tion w^ho  possessed,  and  w^as  j^roud  of 
possessing,  so  little  individuality  of 
judgment.  I  once  heard  a  distinguished 
French  actor  say:  "Mais  c'est  tout  Paris 
qui  fait  Ir  feiiiUeton  de  M.  Sarcey.'' — 
"  Why !  all  Paris  writes  M.  Sarcey's  arti- 
cles." He  listens  to  a  play  as  with  fin- 
ger and  thumb  upon  the  audience's 
pulse  ;  his  criticism  is  a  diagnosis  of 
the  audience's  feelings.  Like  ]\Ir.  Pick- 
wick, he  shouts  with  the  crowd,  and,  if 
there  are  two  opposing  crowds,  he  shouts 
with  the  biggest.     It  is  only  in  the  mat- 


matter  how^  artificial ;  he  would  have  all 
unconventional  character  sternly  ta- 
booed from  the  drama.  He  says : 
"What  we  want  in  the  drama  is  not 
truth,  but  logic."  He  would  have  a 
dramatic  character  all  of  a  piece,  the 
action  of  a  play  as  plainly  coherent  as 
the  three  members  of  a  syllogism  ;  noth- 
ing exasperates  him  more  than  the  un- 
expected, the  unprepared.  You  con- 
stantly see  in  his  criticisms  on  new 
plays  :  "  But  this  took  us  by  surprise  ; 
we  had  not  been  prepared  for  it,  and 
consequently  it  did  not  move  us.  The 
author  should  have  paved  the  way  for  it 
beforehand. '  The  action  of  a  drama 
should  work  up  steadily  to  its  nodus, 
which  must  be  untied  in  "  la  scene  d 
/aire''' — the  "scene  to  be  written,"  or 
"  grand  scene."  This  favorite  expres- 
sion of  his  has   become  a  bv-word  in 
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Paris.  Last  winter  a  wag,  while  cross- 
ing one  of  the  bridges  with  him,  pointed 
to  the  frozen  river,  and  said :  "  Be- 
gardez,  M.  Sarcey ;  voild  la  Seine  d 
faire!"     He  was  enthusiastic,  a  couple 


M.    Henri    Fouquier. 

of  years  ago,  over  Hamlet's  interview 
with  the  Queen.  'Twas  the  scene  d  faire, 
and  his  only  regret  was  that  it  did  not 
unravel  the  whole  plot.  For  the  acces- 
sories of  the  stage,  scenery  and  cos- 
tume, he  has  a  supreme  contempt ;  the 
modern  naturalistic  drama  is  liis  pet 
abomination.  The  harshest  criticism 
he  can  make  on  anything  is  :  "It  is  not 
theatrical."  Some  years  ago,  he  wrote 
of  a  certain  scene  in  one  of  Molit-re's 
comedies  :  "Some  people  will  exclaim 
here,  '  What  an  insight  into  human  char- 
acter Moliere  had  !'  But  I  exclaim,  on 
the  other  hand,  '  What  an  admirable 
dramatic  w^orkman  (Jiornme  de  theatre) 
Moliere  was  ! '  His  insight  into  human 
character  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  scene  takes  hold  of  you, 
not  because  it  is  true,  but  because  it 
adheres  to  the  laws  of  effective  dramatic 
construction."  He  has  gone  into  the 
wildest  raptures  over  the  elder  Dumas 's 
"  Tour  de  Nesle,"  a  piece  of  w^hat  we 
should  call  pure  Bowery  drama.  No- 
where can  one  find  a  more  naive  levity 


of  aesthetic  point  of  view !  It  is  the  per- 
fection of  bourgeoisie  ! 

But  M.  Sarcey  exercises  the  greatest 
force  in  French  dramatic  criticism  to- 
day. Even  his  most  determined  oppo- 
nent, M.  Emile  Zola,  admitted  this,  and 
with  a  very  good  grace,  when  he  wrote 
some  years  ago  :  ''  Think  of  the  days  of 
Jules  Janin's  kingship,  of  him  who  had 
been  crowned  prince  of  criticism.  He 
reigned  b}"  the  grace  of  his  wit.  He 
was  read  for  his  charm,  for  the  pretty 
things  he  knew  how  to  embroider  upon 
the  trivial  canvas  of  new  vaudevilles 
and  melodramas.  ThOophile  Gautier, 
too,  reigned  as  a  wa^iter  of  exceptional 
literary  faculty,  as  one  who  wrote  mar- 
vellous pages  about  some  idiotic  piece 
of  buffoonery.  When  Thcophile  Gau- 
tier died,  M.  Paul  de  Saint- Victor,  an- 
other very  skilful  melodist,  who  plays 
on  his  style  as  on  a  flute,  thought  that 
he  w^as  going  to  inherit  his  high  situa- 
tion. He  saw  himself  already  a  prince, 
w4th  a  people  of  readers  at  his  feet. 
But  not  at  all.  His  readers  left  him  to 
set  off  the  prodigious  fireworks  of  his 
sentences  alone,  and  preferred  M.  Sar- 
cey to  him.  He  is  the  one  who  has  be- 
come king. 

"  Note  that  M.  Sarcey  has  not  the 
least  grace.  His  hand  is  singularly 
heavy.  He  crushes,  when  he  means  to 
stroke  you.  .  .  .  He  writes  his  feuii- 
letons  helter-skelter,  as  a  priest  hurries 
through  a  mass,  saying  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  no  more.  For  fifteen  years 
that  he  has  plied  this  trade  of  dramatic 
critic,  he  has  had  feuilletons  in  his  pen- 
holder, he  has  but  to  let  them  flow  out. 
Not  the  faintest  care  for  style,  not  a 
flower.  .  .  .  Well !  M.  Sarcey's  great 
power  is  perfectly  explicable.  He  owes 
his  2)<>«itif^n  to  two  things  :  he  always 
says  what  he  thinks,  and  he  represents 
at  a  theatre  the  mean  intelligence  of  the 
public.  .  .  .  M.  Sarcey  has  in  his 
favor  the  frankness  of  his  expression. 
He  says  what  he  feels.  What  he  feels 
is  often  curious.  But  his  criticism, 
nevertheless,  assumes  a  tone  of  frank- 
ness about  which  no  one  can  deceive 
himself.  You  think,  '  Here  is  a  man 
with  a  conviction.'  And  this  gives  him 
an  enormous  force,  for,  little  by  little, 
his  readers,  seeing  him  so  conscientious, 
place  confidence  in  him  ;  they  know  he 
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will  not  lie,  and  they  end  by  accepting 
him  as  a  sure  guide." 

Indeed,  his  frankness  is  at  times  start- 
ling ;  I  know  nothing  like  it  in  Ameri- 
can journalism  of  the  reputable  sort. 
American  newspaper  criticism  has  the 
name  of  being  rather  personal  now  and 
then  ;  but  I  don't  think  any  New  York 
or  Boston  critic  of  high  reputation  has 
ever  pushed  frankness  to  the  point  of 
saying  of  a  noted  actor,  as  M.  Sarcey 
once  did,  that  "  his  snub-nose  and  wide- 
split  mouth  did  not  fit  him  for  the  part ;" 

or  again,  "  We  all  admit  Mme  X 's 

talent ;  but  her  talent  has  the  gift  of 
exasperating  me,  so  I  will  say  no  more 
about  her." 

But  M.  Sarcey's  frank  directness  and 
his  always  having  something  to  say,  are 
only  the  first  elements  in  his  power  as 
a  critic  ;  they  give  his  articles  a  bright- 
ness and  vivacity  which  catch  the  at- 
tention, and  make  them  good  reading. 
Yet  his  true  power  as  a  critic  is  based 
upon  another  quality  —  upon  his  in- 
comparable perspicacity,  a  perspicacity 
partly  inborn,  no  doubt,  but  whetted  to 
needle  sharpness  by  an  unquenchable 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  and  an  un- 
usually extended  experience.  Never 
was  critic  possessed  of  a  keener  or  clear- 
er insight  into  the  practical  means  by 
which  the  dramatic  results  he  liked 
were  to  be  accomplished  or  fallen  short 
of.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
accept  his  point  of  view,  but  one  cannot 
help  being  struck  with  admiration  by 
the  completeness  and  clearness  of  his 
critical  vision  from  that  point  of  vicAv. 
He  always  knows  just  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  or  where  it  fits  to  a  nicety,  as 
far  as  he  himself,  or  the  public  with 
whom  he  identifies  himself,  is  con- 
cerned. And  what  admirable  journal- 
ism his  writing  is  !  His  packing,  the 
amount  of  matter  he  knows  how  to  get 
into  an  article,  is  astonishing.  No  less 
wonderful  is  the  amount  of  elbow-room 
he  finds  in  the  somewhat  narrow  con- 
fines of  what  they  call  in  Paris  the  rez- 
de-chaussee  of  two  pages.  He  writes  as 
easily  and  chattily,  with  all  sorts  of  di- 
versions from  his  main  theme,  as  if  he 
were  to  have  the  whole  paper  to  him- 
seK. 

Yet,  with  all  M.  Sarcey's  power  and 
influence  as  a  critic,  with  all  his  won- 
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derful  perspicacity  and  faculty  of  stat- 
ing things  clearly,  one  cannot  study 
him  long,  espfecially  one  cannot  be  long 
in  Paris  and  talk  with  other  devotees 
of  the  drama,  without  discovering  his 
Achilles-heel.  It  is  not  his  extremism, 
his  being  more  orthodox  than  the  Poj^e, 
more  Gallic  than  the  French  them- 
selves ;  his  weakness  lies  distinctly  in 
his  aesthetic  point  of  view.  He  sins  at 
the  base,  as  the  French  say.  His  power 
is  of  a  sort  to  be  exercised  successfully 
only  over  those  of  his  own  kind  ;  he  is 
really  strong  only  in  his  own  party.  In 
controversy  he  is  peculiarly  weak  ;  as  a 
propagandist  of  his  own  ideas,  he  is 
almost  null.  His  logical  arsenal  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  exceedingly  weU 
stocked  with  weapons,  both  defensive 
and  offensive,  and  his  skill  in  using 
them  is  indubitable.  But,  upon  closer 
examination,  one  finds  that  all  these 
cunningly  devised  and  variously  con- 
structed instruments  of  defence  and  at- 
tack have  the  common  defect  of  immo- 
bility ;  all  his  shields  cover  him  from 
attack  from  one  quarter  only  ;  all  his 
ordnance  is  cemented  fast  into  his  bul- 
warks, and  is  all  immovably  aimed  at  a 
single  point.  He  has  no  pivot-guns  to 
rake  the  horizon.  To  drop  the  simile, 
and  come  down  to  plain  English,  all  the 
arguments  he  has  at  command  where- 
with to  demolish  or  convince  a  contro- 
versial antagonist  reduce  themselves,  in 
the  last  analysis,  to  this  simple  state- 
ment :  "  If  you  do  so  and  so,  people  will 
like  it,"  or  to  its  converse  :  "If  you  do 
otherwise,  they  wt.11  not."  His  oppo- 
nent has  only  to  reply  :  "And  what  of 
it  ?  "  to  leave  him  utterly  disarmed  and 
helpless.  He  can  only  point  to  the  large 
mass  of  the  public,  le  gros  public,  and 
say  :  ''  They  think  as  I  do  !  " 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Sar- 
cey does  stand  pretty  much  alone  among 
prominent  critics  in  Paris.  I  have  even 
found  that  the  most  cultivated  habitual 
theatre-goers,  and  the  most  distinguished 
actors  with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the 
subject,  incline  rather  to  smile  at  many 
of  his  conclusions,  and  absolutely  refuse 
to  accept  his  extreme  point  of  view.  He 
is  looked  upon,  in  the  end,  rather  as  the 
exponent  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
groa  public — for  the  gros  public  is  not 
supposed,  even   by   democratic  French 
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critics,  to  be  much  troubled  with  "views," 
except  of  the  ready-made,  traditional  sort 
— than  as  a  dramatic  authority  upon 
whom  one  can  pin  one's  faith. 

Yet,  disavow  his  extreme  conclusions 
as  people  may,  I  must  own  that  I  have 
been  not  a  little  surprised — perhaps  I 
should  rather  say  interested  than  sur- 
prised—  to  find  how  much  Sarceyism 
there  is  in  French  dramatic  criticism  in 
general.  Leaving  aside  the  confessed 
naturalistes,  it  may  be  said  that  M.  Sar- 
cey  stands  apart  from  his  fellow-critics 
rather  than  in  opposition  to  them  ;  it  is, 
in  the  end,  his  extremism  that  separates 
him  from  them,  more  than  anything  else. 
For  he  undeniably  does  strike  the  char- 
acteristic key-note  of  French  dramatic 
taste  and  feehng  ;  only  he  forces  the 
note.  In  his  writings  you  find  a  con- 
tinual exposition  of  the  real  French  point 
of  view,  reduced,  so  to  say,  ad  ahsurdum. 
Look  where  you  will  in  French  dra- 
matic criticism  to-day  —  always  except- 
ing the  naturalistes  —  and  similar  men- 
tal traits  meet  your  eye  at  almost  every 
turning.  Nowhere  have  I  found  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  his  artistic  levity 
to  be  quite  absent.  And  by  levity  I  do 
not  in  the  least  mean  absence  of  earnest 
purpose.  Levity  may  be  a  poor  word 
for  what  I  mean,  but  it  is  the  only  one  I 
can  find.  What  I  characterize  as  levity 
is  a  prevailing  tendency  to  ignore,  or 
undervalue,  the  higher  and  deeper  intel- 
lectual side  of  an  author's  work,  the  pro- 
foundness, truth,  and  originality  of  his 
thought,  the  vividness  and  truthful- 
ness of  his  portrayal  of  character,  and  to 
prefer  to  all  these  elements  facile  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  and  an  immediate  at- 
tack upon  the  mere  nervous  excitability 
of  the  listener  ;  a  willingness  to  accept 
any  trite  absurdity,  if  it  is  only  dramatic 
and  exciting  in  its  essence  and  expres- 
sion ;  a  tacit  desire  to  thrust  all  the  work 
upon  the  author's  shoulders,  reducing 
him  to  the  necessity  of  absolutely  storm- 
ing the  citadel  of  his  audience's  under- 
standing and  sympathy,  and  utterly  re- 
fusing to  make  any  intellectual  effort  to 
meet  him  half-way.  Here  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  most  salient  and  also  the  most  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  charac- 
teristic French  and  Anglo-Saxon  points 
of  view  in  dramatic  criticism.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  the  word  "  theatrical  " 


in  English  is  almost  always  used  to  im- 
ply something  unworthy,  whereas  the 
French  word  "  thedtral  "  carries  with  it 
no  such  implication.  We  deplore  what 
is  theatrical  on  our  serious  stage  ;  M. 
Sarcey  and  his  kind  refuse  to  admit  the 
viability  of  the  drama  if  it  is  not  theatri- 
cal to  begin  with. 

The  two  writers  on  the  Paris  press  in 
whom  I  have  found  this  element  of  levity 
reduced  to  a  minimum  are  M.  Henri 
Fouquier,  of  the  Figai'o,  and  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre,  of  the  Journal  des  Debats.  M. 
Fouquier  can  hardly  be  called  a  dra- 
matic critic  by  profession  ;  he  is  a  depute, 
and  what  he  contributes  to  the  press  is, 
for  the  most  part,  on  political  or  socio- 
logical subjects.  But  he  is  an  ardent  and 
experienced  theatre  -  goer,  an  intimate 
friend  of  M.  Sarcey 's,  at  whose  hospit- 
able Tuesday  and  Thursday  dejeuners  he 
is  often  to  be  seen,  and  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly high  general  and  special  culture. 
When  a  new  play  of  especial  importance 
is  brought  out,  he  generally  writes  the 
criticism  on  it  for  the  Figaro.  Exactly 
what  his  influence  is  in  the  Paris  dra- 
matic world  I  could  hardly  make  out. 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  him  as 
a  dramatic  critic  by  a  distinguished  ac- 
tor, who  pointed  him  out  as  "  the  finest 
intelligence  in  dramatic  matters  that  we 
now  have  on  the  Paris  press."  After- 
ward I  met  him  several  times  at  M.  Sar- 
cey's  ;  but  the  shots  of  repartee  that  fly 
thick  and  fast  across  that  breakfast-table 
of  the  gods  leave  little  room  for  talking 
on  "subjects,"  a  thing,  moreover,  which 
the  socially-minded  Parisian  particular- 
ly abhors  in  good  company.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  get  French  men  of  letters,  artists  or 
musicians,  to  talk  shop,  unless  you  pin 
them  down  in  a  tete-d-tete.  You  can 
hardly  get  them  to  admit  that  they  are 
really  doing  anything,  or  especially  inter- 
ested in  anything  ;  and  yet  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  the  hardest  workers,  the  most  en- 
grossed in  tlieir  chosen  department  of 
activity,  I  have  ever  met.  You  stroll 
down  the  boulevard  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon, and  find  one  of  them  sitting  placid- 
ly in  front  of  a  cafe',  the  picture  of  easy 
leisureliness,  puffing  a  cigar  behind  a 
little  table  on  which  is  a  bock,  or  a  glass 
of  absinthe  or  other  aperitif,  and  you 
ask  him  what  he  has  been  doing  lately. 
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*'  Oh,  nothing  much ;  now  and  then  I 
take  a  little  turn  at  the  mill,  but  I 
haven't  anything  particular  in  hand 
now."  You  may  be  perfectly  sure  that 
that  man  has  been  hard  and  steadily 
at  work  since  early  in  the  morning,  and 
is  thoroughly  fagged  out  now.  But 
he  will  chat  with  you  as  much  as  you 
please.  To  return  to  M.  Fouquier. 
The  few  dramatic  articles  by  him  I 
read  last  winter  show^ed  a  w^onderful 
keenness  of  perception,  a  security  of 
mental  balance,  and  a  power  of  thought 
that  were  very  remarkable.  He  is  one 
of  the  writers  wdth  whom  you  do  not 
merely  agree,  or  disagree,  but  you  feel 
all  the  while  that  he  can  teach  you  some- 


thing. Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  M.  Lemaitre,  of  the  JJebats,  whose 
influence  upon  the  public  is  steadily 
growing.  He  has  already  made  his 
mark  as  a  thinker  on  dramatic  subjects, 
and,  although  he  may  seem  at  times  to 
be  rather  addicted  to  intellectual  hair- 
splitting, his  point  of  view  is,  in  the 
main,  a  generously  large  and  compre- 
hensive one.  He  does  not  move  in  a 
rut.  Neither  he  nor  M.  Fouquier  are 
partisans  of  any  particular  school ;  M. 
Sarcey  is  the  only  champion  left  of 
ultra-traditionalism,  and  the  natural- 
iste  and  symboliste  schools  have,  as  yet, 
no  important  spokesman  on  the  Paris 
press. 
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COTT  GORHAM  was  stand- 
in  <::  at  the  anole  made  bv  the 
union  of  the  rue  de  I'Ecole 
de  Medecine  and  the  rue  Ra- 
cine, watching  a  .  c  o  m  m  o  n 
enough  Parisian  street  scene. 
There  was  a  bakery  at  the 
juncture  of  the  streets.  From 
it  a  working- woman  had  just 
come.  She  wore  a  straight  black  skirt. 
Heavy  shoes  were  on  her  feet.  About 
her  shoulders  was  drawn  a  knit  shawl,  the 
ends  of  which  were  knotted  at  her  waist. 
Her  head  was  bare,  showing  a  mass  of 
glossy  black  hair  braided  and  coiled  at 
the  back.  On  her  left  arm  the  woman 
carried  a  square  willow  basket,  in  w4iicli 
one  could  see  a  bunch  of  the  little  red 
radishes  with  which,  in  their  season,  all 
Paris  gives  relish  to  its  meals,  and  be- 
side them  a  plump  head  of  white  cauli- 
flower. In  her  right  hand  was  a  stick 
of  bread  at  least  three  feet  in  length, 
brown  and  crisp  it  looked,  too.  Before 
she  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  street 
a  sly  gamin  had  made  a  raid  on  the 
radishes,  and  at  the  moment  when  Scott's 
attention  had  been  attracted  the  woman 
was  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  French 
execratives,  and  belaboring  the  maraud- 
er furiously  with  the  bread  which  was 


to  furnish  the  family  dinner.  Scott  had 
seen  such  things  a  hundred  times  before 
in  Paris,  but  he  w^as  a  healthy  fellow  who 
kept  his  interests,  and  he  still  experi- 
enced a  piquant  surprise  at  seeing  bread 
used  for  all  pmposes  where  a  club  is 
apropos.  He  was  turning  away  with  an 
amused  twinkle  still  in  his  eye,  when 
Bertha  Lang  greeted  him. 

"Ah,  Scott!  just  the  person  I  have 
been  wanting  to  see  all  day  !  " 

"  Well  met,  then  ;  I  was  going  to  look 
you  up  after  dinner.  What  is  this  I 
hear  about  your  going  back  to  Illinois  ? 
What  am  I  going  to  do,  I  want  to  know, 
mv  onl}-  chum  gone  ?  What  takes  you 
off?" 

"It  all  depends  on  you  whether  I  go 
or  not :  that  is  what  I  want  to  see  you 
about." 

The  girl  spoke  earnestly,  and  with  a 
trace  of  embarrassment  in  her  voice. 
For  a  moment  her  friend  felt  a  quaver 
of  horror.  Could  it  be  that  Bertha,  the 
j oiliest,  most  matter-of-fact  girl  in  the 
world,  was  going  to  be  sentimental  ? 
over  him  too  ?  Could  she  have  so  far  for- 
gotten herself  as  to  allow  a  personal 
feeling  to  get  the  uppermost  ?  She,  who 
was  devoted  io  art?  He  looked  at  her, 
her  trim,  resolute  figure,  her  clear,  un- 
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wavering  eye,  her  firm  lips  with  the 
half  mocking  curl  ;  no,  it  could  not  be, 
and  he  pulled  himself  together. 

"  Come  in,  then,  and  dine  with  me, 
and  tell  me  how  in  the  world  your  go- 
ing home  depends  on  me.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once  that  you  will  not 
go,  if  it  does."  The  young  man  took 
her  arm,  piloting  her  toward  the  Duval 
near  by. 

"I'll  go  in  and  tell  my  story  while  you 
dine,  but  no  dinner,  thank  you."  The 
two  found  a  seat  in  a  corner.  It  was 
only  six  o'clock,  and  the  place  had  not 
begun  to  fill  up.  Everything  was  favor- 
able for  a  tete-d-tete. 

"  Fire  ahead,  Bertha.  I  see  by  your 
face  that  you  won't  be  good  for  anything 
until  this  mvstery  is  off  your  mind. 
What  is  it?"" 

"  It  will  sound  queer,  I  expect,  Scott. 
But — I — I — want  you  to  look  after  my 
grave  in  Pere  Lachaise." 

Scott  sat  bolt  upiight.  "Take  care 
of  ?/o in' grave  in  Pere  Lachaise?  Cer- 
tainly this  is  extraordinary^  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  fol- 
lowing Bernhardt,  and  erecting  a  tomb 
while  alive  on  which  to  lay  your  lau- 
rels ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — no,  Scott.  Please,  don't  guy 
me.  It  is  not  my  tomb,  of  course.  It's 
— a — a  grave  I  look  after."  There  was 
a  half-defiant,  half -pathetic  look  on  her 
face. 

"  You  see,  Scott,  I  dislike  to  tell  you. 
We  have  been  such  cynics  together,  and 
so  cold-blooded  while  so  congenial,  that 
I  expect  you  will  not  like  me  so  well  for 
my  bit  of  sentiment.  My  trip  each 
week  to  Pere  Lachaise  was  a  thing  quite 
foreign  to  the  side  of  myself  which  I 
showed  you.  I  thought  it  would  bore 
you,  and  that  you  might  drop  me  if  you 
knew  I  harbored  sentiments." 

Scott  did  not  reply  for  a  moment. 
Was  this  the  girl  from  whom  he  had  so 
carefully  concealed  his  weakness  for  the 
bUnd  beggar  at  St.  Sulpice,  whom  he 
had  never  had  courage  to  tell  of  the 
lame  cat  he  housed  in  his  fifth  story 
studio  ?  He  had  thought  her  true, 
honest,  awfully  bright  and  jolly.  Did 
she  use  her  heart,  after  all  ?  He  felt  a 
rush  of  fondness  at  the  revelation,  al- 
most a  joy. 

"  Well,  I  won't  say.  Bertha,  that  I  like 


you  any  the  less  yet ;  sentiment,  how- 
ever, is  the  last  thing  I  had  expected 
from  you.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  what  this  extraordinary  grave 
contains  ?  Is  it  the  bones  of  a  lover  ?  " 
There  was  a  suspicion  of  jealousy  in  the 
tone.  Bertha  did  not  detect  it,  but 
Scott  did,  and  he  felt  again  that  quaver 
of  horror.  Was  he  going  to  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  entertain  a  personal 
feeling  ?     He  who  was  devoted  to  art  ? 

The  reply  was  indignant.  "No,  of 
course  not.  You  know  I  do  not  enjoy 
such  questions.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
story  from  the  beginning,  perhaps  then 
you  will  have  more  patience  with  me." 

"Very  weU,  Bertha." 

The  girl  sat  for  some  moments  in 
silence  before  she  began. 

At  last,  with  a  little  rallying  sigh,  she 
said,  "  You  remember  when  I  came  here, 
a  year  ago,  that  you  Avere  surprised  that 
I  had  enough  French  to  get  around 
alone,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"And  you  remember  perhaps  that  I 
told  you  that  I  had  been  talking  every 
day  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  Frenchman 
at  home." 

"  Yes,  but  what  in  the  world  has  that 
to  do  with ?  " 

"  The  grave  ?  Be  patient.  It  has 
everything.     I'll  tell  you  the  story." 

Dr.  Gustus,  whom  you  know,  is  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  speaks  French. 
When  I  told  him  my  plan  for  studying 
here  he  asked  about  my  knowledge  of 
the  language.  I  was  confident  that  I 
had  enough  for  practical  use,  for  I  read 
fluently,  and  had  been  told  at  school 
that  my  accent  was  good.  I  attempted 
to  prove  to  the  doctor  that  I  was 
equipped  for  the  start  by  telling  him 
volubly  of  the  last  picnic.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  slow-growing  disgust 
on  his  face.  When  he  could  not  en- 
dure it  any  longer  he  groaned,  "  Exe- 
crable, Bertha,  execrable." 

"Honestly,  doctor?" 

"  Honestly,  Bertha.  No  one  can  un- 
derstand that  jargon.  Forgive  my  brutal 
frankness.     We  must  do  something." 

"  But  what  ?  I  have  only  six  weeks. 
I  cannot  relearn  my  French  in  that 
time.  Besides,  who  is  there  to  give  me 
lessons  ?     You  are  too  busy." 
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"Yes,  I  am  too  busy.  But  there  is 
Bonnet," 

Bonnet,  I  remembered,  was  the  town 
dyer.  I  had  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  taking  old  gowns  there  to  be  dyed  or 
pressed.  I  remember,  too,  that  Mon- 
sieur had  always  talked  French  with  a 
black-eyed  Uttle  woman  who  kept  the 
counter  in  his  shop,  and  now  that  I 
came  to  think  of  it,  I  remembered  that 
I  had  never  understood  what  he  said. 
But  could  he  give  lessons  ?  The  doctor 
said: 

"  He  has  an  excellent  pronunciation, 
is  an  intelligent  fellow.  You  do  not 
want  lessons.  You  want  daily  practice. 
If  he  and  Madame  will  let  you  sit  with 
them  an  hour  or  so  after  their  day's 
work  is  done,  you  can,  if  you  are  a 
skilful  director,  get  the  most  practical 
kind  of  instruction.  Go  try  at  any 
rate." 

So  it  was  that  I  went  to  M.  Bonnet's 
one  May  night  to  arrange,  if  possible, 
for  daily  practice  in  French. 

I  remember  well  the  impression  the 
place  made  on  me.  It  was  a  large  wood- 
en house,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a 
peaked  roof.  Across  the  front  was  a 
porch  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  low 
fence  running  across  its  width.  Be- 
fore the  first  half  of  the  porch  was  a 
flight  of  steps  on  which  hung  the  sign, 
C.  Bonnet,  French  Dyer  and  Cleaner. 
The  windows  in  this  pai*t  of  the  house 
were  very  large.  Evidently  here  Mon- 
sieur had  his  shop. 

The  space  occupied  by  steps  before 
the  first  half  of  the  porch  was  before 
the  second  half  fenced  in  and  devoted 
to  flowers.  Such  masses  of  them  !  dah- 
lias, lilies,  roses !  Vines  covered  the 
porch.  There  w^as  no  gate  in  this  fence. 
A  little  gate  in  the  paling  which  sepa- 
rated the  two  divisions  let  one  into  the 
bower  the  vines  made.  E\idently  here 
was  the  dwelling-place  of  Monsieur.  I 
liked  the  idea.  It  savored  of  a  desire  to 
separate  work  and  leisure.  I  mounted 
the  steps  and  tried  the  little  gate.  A 
head  was  thrust  from  the  shop  door 
and  a  resolute  voice  said  : 

"Pleez,  Mademoiselle,  my  peezness 
eez  here." 

I  entered  the  shop  door.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  the  "  peezness  "  being 
there.     It  was  a  small,  dark  room  with 


a  high  desk  and  a  low  counter.  One 
wall  was  lined  with  shelves  heaped  with 
packages  in  brown  paper  wrappings. 
Gowns,  mantles,  trousers,  vests,  all  sorts 
of  garments,  hung  upon  the  walls  or 
were  spread  over  the  scant  fui-niture. 
There  was  a  little  woman  behind  the 
counter.  Her  eyes  were  sharp,  but  her 
lips  curved  sweetly.  At  the  desk  stood 
a  Frenchman  with  a  bald  head,  a  full 
white  face,  a  drooping  mustache,  a  fine 
nose,  and  brown  eyes.  Just  now  he  was 
scowling  slightly  at  the  individual  who 
had  been  so  bold  as  to  attempt  to  enter 
his  private  house  on  business. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  explain  my  er- 
rand. My  desire  to  talk  French  did 
not  interest  M.  Bonnet.  My  request 
to  come  daily  did  not  meet  with  re- 
sponse. It  was  only  when  I  mentioned 
that  I  was  going  to  Paris  that  Monsieur 
gave  attention. 

"  You  go  to  Paree,  Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  You  ztay  long  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Monsieur." 

"  Ah,  ze  buteeful  zetee  !  I  love  her, 
Mademoiselle,  I  love  her.  Come  to  me. 
I  talk  wiz  you.  I  speekz  ze  English  az 
well  az  I  can't,  but  I  not  love  eet  ;  but 
ze  French — I  love  eet.  I  talk  wiz  you 
all  ze  evenings  teel  you  know  ze  lan- 
guage. When  you  pee  at  Paree,  evere- 
podee  unnerztan  you." 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  arranged. 
I  was  to  go  each  evening,  was  to  ques- 
tion them  freely,  was  to  talk  with  them 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  They  in  turn 
were  to  correct  me  and  suggest  subjects 
for  our  talks.     All  this  for  a  trifling  fee. 

So  I  began,  and  after  that  we  sj^oke 
only  in  French.  They  were  a  common 
enough  looking  couple  as  I  found  them 
on  their  porch  on  my  evening  visits, 
Monsieur  in  a  big  rustic  ami-chair  which 
he  had  sufficient  embonpoint  to  fill 
comfortably,  Madame  on  a  foot-stool  in 
the  doorway.  Monsieur  never  wore  a 
coat  unless  the  evening  was  unusually 
cold,  and  his  feet  never  had  patience 
enough  for  a  heavier  dress  than  slip- 
pers. His  shirt  was  a  loose  flannel, 
open  at  the  neck.  But  for  all  this  care- 
lessness of  dress  there  was  an  air  of 
dignity  and  self-respect  about  him 
which  indicated  a  man  of  respectable 
Hfe  and  brains.     He  did  not  smile  often 
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at  new-comers,  for  he  greeted  everything 
at  first  with  suspicion.  But  when  he 
knew  one  and  had  faith  in  his  inten- 
tions his  smiles  were  sunny  and  fre- 
quent. There  was  much  drollery  about 
him.  He  loved  to  tell  a  story,  to  de- 
scribe a  humorous  situation,  to  laugh 
at  m.y  mistakes.  He  had  quick  sympa- 
thies and  would  fire  at  wrong- doing 
and  melt  before  suffering. 

Monsieur  Bonnet  prided  himself  on 
his  plain  speaking.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  when  Madame,  a  tender  little  body 
who  loved  to  flatter,  would  say,  "  Made- 
moiselle speaks  very  well,  n'est-ce  pas, 
Monsieur  ?  "  Monsieur,  with  a  lifting  of 
eyebrows,  a  shrug  of  depreciation,  and 
a  turn  of  the  head,  would  say,  "  Made- 
moiselle has  much  to  learn  yet,  very 
much."  His  contempt  for  stupidity  was 
enormous  ;  especially  was  he  disdainful 
of  his  neighbors,  stoUd  dragging  fel- 
lows who  worked  ten  and  twelve  hours 
a  day,  slept  eight  hours,  and  ate  and 
drank  the  rest  of  the  time.  "  Btfes, 
Mademoiselle,  they  do  not  read  the 
journals." 

Usually  when  I  entered  in  the  evening 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  newspaper.  It 
often  took  him  some  minutes  to  drag 
himself  away.  It  was  the  only  affecta- 
tion that  I  ever  detected  about  him. 
He  wanted  to  be  thought  a  student. 
Besides  his  journals  his  reading  was 
confined  to  two  books,  both  of  which 
he  had  brought  from  France,  Perrault's 
*'  Fairy  Tales  "  and  Lemercier's  "  Au- 
gustin."  He  knew  both  by  heart,  but 
would  read  them  over  and  over  as  if 
perfectly  new.  Of  the  tales  his  favorite 
was  "Le  petit  Poucet."  The  idea  of  a 
boy  no  bigger  than  his  thumb  had  never 
ceased  to  tickle  his  fancy.  He  would 
measure  the  little  fellow's  height  on  a 
stick  and  then  try  the  effect  on  the  floor 
or  table.  He  would  argue  whether  or 
not  he  could  have  entered  the  door  of 
Madam e's  bird-cage,  or  could  have  slept 
inside  the  clock  case.  He  would  de- 
Hght  in  pointing  out  places  where 
Tom  Thumb  could  hide  in  his  room.  I 
think  he  always  experienced  a  disap- 
pointment when  he  considered  that  it 
was  quite  unlikely  that  he  could  have 
passed  through  the  keyhole.  He  would 
debate  the  question  seriously,  but  al- 
ways end  by  saying  : 


"It  would  be  impossible.  Mademoi- 
selle." 

We  read  "Mere  Michel"  together. 
With  absorbed  interest  M.  Bonnet  fol- 
lowed the  adventures  of  that  famous 
cat.  At  the  manoeuvres  of  the  wicked 
Lustucru  he  fairly  gnashed  his  teeth, 
but  lest  I  be  completely  discouraged  on 
the  seeming  victory  of  the  villain,  he 
would  assure  me, 

"Have  courage.  Mademoiselle.  He 
gets  his  pay.     He  gets  his  pay." 

Madame  made  a  pleasant  complement 
to  Monsieur  in  size,  in  gentleness,  and 
in  sweet  courtesies.  She  busied  her- 
self, sitting  on  her  stool  in  the  door- 
way, with  the  patches  of  a  crazy  quilt, 
embroidering  in  wools  straggling  con- 
ventional designs,  deformed  beasts,  gro- 
tesque birds,  ragged  flowers.  The  quilt 
came  to  have  uncanny  interest  for  me. 
It  seemed  like  a  relic  of  another  age, 
so  dingy  were  its  patches,  so  faded  its 
wools,  so  crude  its  patterns  ;  I  never 
could  rid  myself  of  a  desire  to  figure  out 
its  relation  to  Egj-ptian  decoration,  to 
Aztec  pottery.  She  did  not  talk  much, 
never  when  Monsieur  talked,  but  she 
heard  everything,  and  had  a  trick  of 
nodding  her  head  to  indicate  her  opin- 
ion of  the  matter  in  hand.  She  had  a 
pretty  way,  too,  of  glancing  suddenly 
at  you,  with  a  smile  on  lips  and  in 
eyes  so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  apprecia- 
tive, that  I  never  lost  an  impulse  to  kiss 
her  for  it. 

I  have  said  that  M.  Bonnet  was  sus- 
picious. All  the  neighborhood  came  un- 
der the  vane  of  this  suspicion.  There 
was  a  little  Alsatian  maid  near  by  whose 
mother  came  in  one  night  to  tell  us  she 
was  going  to  send  her  daughter  back  to 
Alsace  to  marry  there.  The  plan  kin- 
dled a  warm  interest  in  my  heart. 
Scarcely  had  she  gone  when  M.  Bonnet 
performed  his  chilling  gesture  and  de- 
clared : 

"She  will  not  go  to  Alsace.  She 
speaks  not  the  French.  A  Frenchman 
wants  no  wife  who  speaks  not  his  lan- 
guage, if  she  has  not  money.  She  will 
not  go." 

And  I  was  compelled  to  let  his  logic 
go  unanswered.  Every  romance  I  spun, 
every  illusion  I  cherished  of  their  world, 
he  shattered  with  eyebrows,  lips,  and 
shoulders.     One   day,    after   a  particu- 
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larly  severe  arraignment  by  him  of  the 
wiles  of  the  butcher,  I  said  : 

"Surely,  Monsieur,  there  are  honest 
people  in  the  world  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Mademoiselle,  all  the  world 
cheats.  All  the  world  fills  his  own  pocket." 

"  But  you  are  honest,  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Mademoiselle.  I'm  not 
honest.  I  must  live.  When  everybody 
cheats,  I  cheat  too." 

Everybody  who  came  within  his  range 
was  quickly  analyzed.  A  bouncing 
young  woman  in  a  gay  summer  gown 
passed  one  evening.  "  Mardi  Gras.  Le 
Garnaval,"  he  cried.  His  only  name  for 
a  sulky  neighbor  was  Madame  Vinaigre. 
An  impertinent  little  miss  near  by  he 
called  Le  Diable,  and  the  child's  delight 
in  having  a  foreign  name  so  tickled  M. 
Bonnet's  touch  of  malice  that  he  never 
failed  to  call  her  by  it.  A  seedy  lawyer 
who  came  often  to  have  his  clothes  dyed 
or  cleaned,  they  called  L'avocat  fripe. 
It  was  not  his  poverty,  I  discovered, 
which  made  them  ridicule  him.  It  was 
his  ragged  morals  they  detested.  He 
had  deceived  them  once  by  representing 
a  coat  which  he  had  brought  to  be  dyed, 
to  be  for  his  father,  who  he  said  was 
very  old,  and  whom  he,  a  man  with  a 
large  family  and  a  small  business,  sup- 
ported. AfterAvard  the  lawyer  wore  the 
coat  himself.  He  always  put  an  extra 
price  on  the  law^^er's  work  to  punish 
him  for  his  deceit.  American  traits 
were,  many  of  them,  odious  to  M.  Bon- 
net. Particularly  did  he  dislike  the 
practice  many  of  his  neighbors  had  of 
trying  to  get  everything  which  they  saw 
other  people  have. 

A  French  friend  had  sent  Madame  a 
package  of  seeds  of  a  particularly  at- 
tractive flower.  Its  riotous  way  of 
flowering,  its  delicious  pervading  odor, 
its  foreign  air,  brought  it  many  admir- 
ers from  the  passers-b}'.  One  and  all 
wanted  slips.  Many  a  fine  ladj"  would 
offer  in  exchange  anything  she  had  in 
her  garden. 

When  Madame  w^as  out  of  heaiing 
Bonnet  would  break  out,  satirically  : 

"Yes,  I  see,  I  see.  The  American 
trades,  trades,  trades.  He  wants  all 
that  everybody  has.  He  wants  all  in 
the  botanical  garden.  I  do  not  want 
all  that  everybody  has.  It  is  too  com- 
mon.    The  American  is  so  busy  in  get- 


ting the  things  his  neighbor  has,  that 
he  has  not  time  to  look  at  what  he  has 
himself.  He  does  not  know  the  color 
of  his  own  flower.  He  wants  mine  be- 
cause I  have  it.     He  will  not  get  it." 

Under  his  imperativeness,  his  suspi- 
cion, his  mahce,  there  was  a  warm  and 
tender  heart.  He  never  showed  it  if  he 
could  help  it,  but  sweetness  will  leak 
out.  Madame,  to  whom  he  gave  such 
positive  orders,  he  would  address  in 
asides  of  rarest  gentleness.  Louise 
was  her  name.  How  tenderly  he  pro- 
nounced it !  with  a  half  glance  of  ad- 
miration and  confidence.  There  was  a 
wretched  half-foolish  fellow  who  passed 
every  night.  I  never  knew  Bonnet  to 
fail  to  give  him  a  friendly  caU,  to  throw 
him  a  bit  of  fruit  or  a  cake. 

One  day,  I  remember.  Monsieur  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  nej)hew  in  France. 
He  read  it  to  me.  It  told  all  the  news 
of  Champagne,  where  Monsieur  had 
lived  in  boyhood  :  how  old  Martin,  his 
former  playmate,  was  now  in  a  govern- 
ment position  at  Havre  ;  how  little 
Marguerite  had  grown  a  fine  young 
woman  ;  how  Andre,  so  long  the  village 
milk  vender,  was  dead  at  last.  He  sent 
them  man}'  kind  messages  from  friends, 
and  promised  them  his  picture  soon, 
taken  in  his  militaiy  cap  ;  said  he  had 
been  too  lazy  to  have  it  taken  before 
this.  How  they  laughed  at  the  idea 
that  their  brilliant  Pierre  could  be  lazy  ! 

They  gave  the  letter  to  me  to  read 
aloud,  and  cautioned  me  repeatedly.  Fas 
cassez  les  mots,  Mademoiselle,  pas  cassez 
les  mots,  doucemenf,  doucement.  Such 
precious  French  must  not  be  broken  ! 
When  the  letter  was  finished  M.  Bonnet 
told  me  long  stories  of  this  nephew,  how 
kind  he  was,  how  rich  he  was  growing. 
At  last  he  grew  quiet.  Finally  he  arose, 
wiping  his  eyes  and  saying,  with  the  ap- 
pealing pathos  of  the  Frenchman  and 
the  child,  "Ah,  Mademoiselle,  some- 
times I  weep  when  I  have  a  letter  from 
France."  Then  he  went  into  the  little 
kitchen  and  put  the  letter  carefully 
aside  ^'ith  his  money  and  his  accounts. 

That  evening  I  had  Bt'ranger's  "  Le 
Retour  dans  la  Patrie  "  to  repeat.  A 
strange  emotion  crept  into  my  stammer- 
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I  said  it  without  the  mellow  flow,  but 
tears  were  in  our  eyes. 

Apres  xingt  ans,  en  fin  je  te  revois: 

De  mon  village 

Je  wis  la  plage^ 
Je  wis  fumer  la  cime  de  mes  toils  ; 
Combien  mon  dme  est  attendrie  ! 
La  furent  mes  premieres  amours  ; 
Ld  ma  mere  m' attend  ton  jours  ; 

Salut  a  ma  patrie  ! 

The  long  silence  which  followed  was 
broken  by  Monsieur's  testy  Allumez  la 
lampe,  Madame,  allumez  la  lampe. 

And  before  the  lamp  had  come  he 
was  telling  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  with 
gesture  and  laugh  of  the  American  who 
had  visited  them  that  day  and  asked  for 
des  yeux  fraiches,  and  how,  after  much 
questioning,  they  discovered  that  he 
wanted  des  ceufsfrais. 

But  the  deepest  passion  of  M.  Bonnet's 
life  I  discovered  by  accident.  We  were 
bending  over  my  letter  one  evening, 
when  the  town  bells  broke  out  noisily. 
It  was  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  night. 
On  the  block  beyond  the  shoj^  stood  a 
German  Catholic  church.  Of  all  the 
bells  of  the  town  it  possessed  the  one 
with  the  clearest,  the  richest  tone.  I 
had  never  been  so  near  it  before,  and 
paused  in  amazement,  exclaiming,  en- 
thusiastically : 

"  Listen,  Monsieur,  how  deep,  how 
sweet ! " 

But  M.  Bonnet !  He  had  dropped  my 
letter.  His  ears  were  stopped.  In  an 
instant  he  pressed  both  hands  to  his 
heart  in  a  tragic  gestui-e. 

"  That  bell.  Mademoiselle !  You  not 
know  its  story  ?  It  breaks  my  heart ! 
xih,  France,  la  belle  France  ! " 

"Mademoiselle!"  His  eyes  glowed 
with  anger.  His  face  w^as  magnificent 
in  its  stern  passion.  His  head  took  the 
superb  poise  of  noble  indignation. 

"  Mademoiselle,  that  IdcII  !  It  is — it 
is  a — a  French  cannon  !  Listen.  When 
the  people  built  the  church  they  were 
very  poor,  they  had  no  money  to  buy  a 
bell.  The  cure  wrote  the  great  Bis- 
marck, '  We  have  no  money  for  a  bell, 
will  not  the  good  Emperor  send  us 
one?'  The  Emperor  had  his  city  full 
of  cannon  that  he  had  stolen  from  Paris, 
from  France,  Mademoiselle,  from  my 
country.      He    sent   a   cannon    to    the 


church.  A  French  cannon.  The  Ger- 
mans were  very  much  pleased.  All  the 
people  go — to — see  it." 

His  words  were  slow.  His  head 
dropped  in  humiliation.  His  voice 
shook.  Madame  Bonnet  sat  shaking 
her  head  slowly  in  memory  of  the  time 
so  bitter  to  them. 

With  an  effort  he  resumed. 

"  The  persons  who  come  to  my  shop 
say,  '  Monsieur,  have  you  not  seen  the 
cannon  ? '  I  say,  no,  no,  never,  I  hate 
that  cannon,  I  hate  it !  I  do,  Made- 
moiselle, I  hate  it !  " 

Passion,  misery,  bitterness  were  in 
his  clenched  fist,  his  white  face,  his 
tense  lips,  his  quivering  form  now  half 
raised  from  his  chair. 

He  sank  back  and  went  on,  "  Eh  Men, 
Mademoiselle,  the  cannon  makes  the 
bell.  I  close  my  ears  when  it  rings.  It 
hurts  me.  It  is  France,  Mademoiselle, 
crying  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  La  belle 
France  crying  that  the  Germans  rob 
her  so.  A  friend  had  told  me  how  at 
Paris,  in  a  grand  park,  are  the  figures 
of  the  French  cities.  One  of  these  is 
Strasbourg.  It  is  the  child  of  France, 
is  Strasbourg,  Mademoiselle  ;  but  the 
Germans  have  her  now  all  the  days  and 
the  Frenchman  keeps  on  the  statue  the 
veil  of  black  and  the  flower  of  sorrow. 
Here  come  the  soldiers  who  love  Stras- 
bourg and  lay  wreaths.  Here  comes  the 
poor  peasant  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
weeps  to  see  his  city  in  a  veil  of  black. 

But,  Mademoiselle,  the  day  comes 
when  France  will  have  her  own.  When 
the  German  will  hang  his  head  and  the 
Frenchman  will  speak  his  own  tongue 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  then.  Mademoiselle, 
the  veil  of  black  will  come  from  off  the 
statue  of  Strasbourg  ;  then  the  bell  wiU 
stop  its  cry  ;  then  I  will  go  to  see  it ; 
then  I  will  kiss  it,  Mademoiselle,  I  will 
kiss  it ! " 

Monsieur  stopped,  sobbing  with  emo- 
tion, and  Madame,  her  work  fallen  idly 
in  her  lap,  her  eyes  fixed  sadly  on  her 
husband,  slowly  shook  her  head. 

One  evening,  about  two  weeks  before 
I  was  to  sail,  I  found  the  porch  empty. 
Bonnet  was  in  the  little  salon,  propped 
up  in  a  big  chair.  His  face  was  pale, 
his  form  drooping  in  a  dejection  start- 
ling in  its  contrast  to  his  usual  aggres- 
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sive  attitude.  To  my  "  Why,  why,  Mon- 
sieur, what  is  the  trouble  ?  "  he  replied, 

"I  am  sick,  Mademoiselle." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

''The  douleur  of  the  heart,  Made- 
moiselle ;  I  am  good  for  nothing.  Bon- 
net is  worn  out.  Ah,  ugh  !  ugh !  "  as  a 
sudden  motion  caused  him  an  unex- 
pected pang. 

By  a  little  questioning  I  found  that 
his  trouble  was  rheumatism  of  the 
heart.  He  had  suffered  a  great  deal  in 
the  past  with  the  rheumatism,  and  once 
before,  he  told  me,  it  had  gone  to  his 
heart. 

"  Have  you  had  a  doctor  ?  "  I  asked,  in 
some  concern.  He  was  on  the  defen- 
sive at  once. 

"No,  Mademoiselle,  no.  The  doctor 
is  not  necessary.  He  comes.  He  looks 
at  me.  He  says  '  Ah,  ah  !  Yes  ! '  and 
he  writes  on  a  paper.  I  pay  him  one 
dollar  for  saying  '  Ah,  ah,  yes '  and 
writing  on  a  pai)er.  I  take  the  paper 
to  the  apothecary  and  pay  him  fifty 
cents  for  the  medicine.  No,  Mademoi- 
selle, I  buy  my  own  medicine." 

"But  do  you  know  what  to  buy. 
Monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mademoiselle,  I  buy  the  *  Hoz- 
teet.'  It  is  good  medicine.  I  have 
taken  it.  My  brother  who  died  has 
taken  it.  '  Dites,  Louise,'  he  called, 
'  show  Mademoiselle  the  Hozteet.'  " 

Madame  brought  out  a  large  black 
bottle  in  the  old  log  cabin  style  I  re- 
membered well  from  childhood — Hos- 
tetter's  Bitters. 

"Monsieur,"  I  said  with  some  hesi- 
tation. (He  and  Madame  were  too 
exclusive  to  tolerate  much  unsolicited 
advice.)  "  Permit  me  to  urge  a  doctor. 
In  a  serious  case,  don't  you  think  it  un- 
safe to  trust  to  yourself  ? "  I  said  no 
more,  lest  I  overdo  the  matter. 

The  next  night  and  the  next  Bonnet 
was  no  better.  He  sent  for  a  physician. 
He  took  medicine,  but  his  pain  was 
terrible.  The  poor  fellow  was  growing 
thin.  He  was  convinced  that  he  would 
die.  The  fourth  night,  when  I  called  he 
shook  his  head  forlornly  at  my  inquir- 
ies. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  Bonnet  die.  Eh 
bien,  I  have  had  much  fun  in  my  life. 
I  have  had  many  sorrows.  The  good 
God  is  welcome  to  me.     All  the  world 


will  forget  me.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die. 
But,  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle — "  his 
voice  broke  into  a  sobbing  cry — "Made- 
moiselle, Mademoiselle,  I  want  to  see  my 
country  first,  to  see  only  the  shore  of 
France,  to  feel  only  once  her  air.  I 
cannot  die  without  one  little  look  at  la 
belle  France.  I  love  her  so,  Mademoi- 
selle, I  have  thought  to  see  her  again.  I 
have  saved  the  money,  but  now  it  is  too 
late.     I'll  not  see  her.     No." 

I  tried  to  cheer  him.  Assured  him  he 
would  soon  be  better,  and  then  that  he 
could  go  to  his  beloved  country.  But 
there  was  no  comfort  for  his  sorrow. 
At  last  I  left  him  and  hurried  to  the 
doctor,  to  find  if  there  was  any  immedi- 
ate danger  in  the  case. 

"He  is  a  very  sick  man,  Bertha,"  the 
doctor  said  ;  "I  am  afraid  he  cannot 
weather  it.  Any  sudden  shock  might 
kill  him." 

I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Poor 
Bonnet's  broken  cry,  "  I  want  to  see  my 
country,"  filled  my  heart.  Why  should 
he  not  see  France,  or  at  least  try  ?  Per- 
haps the  effect  might  help  him.  Before 
morning  my  head  was  tilled  with  the 
idea.  At  the  earliest  possible  hour  I 
went  to  the  doctor  with  the  proposition 
that  he  urge  Bonnet  to  try  the  voyage, 
and  that  he  and  Madame  go  with  me 
the  next  week. 

At  first  the  doctor  was  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  plan. 

"He  might  live  to  see  France,  Bei-tha, 
but  more  likely  he  would  die  before  he 
reached  New  York." 

"But  he  will  die  here  anyway,  you 
say,  and  in  this  misery  of  longing. 
Why  not  let  him  die  with  the  hope  of 
France  in  his  heart  ?  " 

"Would  he  go?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  If  we  both  advise  it 
I  think  he  might." 

"Well,  well.  It  is  a  wild  venture  to 
send  a  patient  with  rheumatism  of  the 
heart  on  such  a  journev,  but  111  think 
of  it." 

He  did  think  of  it,  and  before  he 
had  finished  his  call  at  Bonnet's  that 
day,  he  suggested  to  the  sick  man  a 
change  of  air. 

When  I  made  my  visit  afterward.  Mon- 
sieur told  me  what  the  doctor  advised, 
and  said,  wearily,  "  I'm  too  sick,  Made- 
moiselle." 
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"No,  no,  Monsieur,"!  said.  "You  are 
going  to  get  well.  Be  hopeful.  "Why 
not  have  a  change  ?  Why  not  go  to 
France  with  me  next  week  ?  I'll  make 
your  arrangements.  It  will  cure  you  ; 
and  then,  think  of  it  !  you  will  see  your 
own  country  again." 

I  tried  to  speak  carelessly,  as  if  the 
idea  had  just  occurred  to  me,  but  in 
spite  of  myself  I  felt  excitement  in  my 
voice,  and  feared  lest  I  might  communi- 
cate my  feehng  to  Bonnet. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Impossible, 
Mademoiselle,  impossible ! " 

I  did  not  press  the  matter,  but  left 
the  suggestion  to  work.  The  next  day 
I  was  sent  for  to  go  at  once  to  M.  Bon- 
net's. He  was  as  usual  propped  up  in 
his  big  chair,  but  with  quite  a  new  look 
on  his  face.  He  was  better,  he  said. 
The  jDain  had  left  him  entirely.  Was  I 
in  earnest  about  my  suggestion  that 
they  go  to  France  with  me  ?  Could  I 
make  the  arrangements  ?  Would  I  try  ? 
His  questions  were  rapid.  He  searched 
my  face  eagerh\  My  response  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  called 
Madame. 

" Yes,"  she  said.  "I  go  if  Monsieur 
wishes  it." 

And  so  ten  days  before  my  departure 
I  found  myself  arranging  for  their  pas- 
sage. No  person  could  have  been  more 
tractable  than  Monsieur  became  under 
the  thought  of  seeing  France  again. 
Only  once  did  he  try  to  assert  his  au- 
thority. I  suggested  a  first-class  cabin 
for  them.  The  price  horrified  his  thrifty 
soul.  He  refused  and  declared,  "  We 
go  by  the  steerage.  Mademoiselle.  It  is 
not  bad  going.  We  will  come  back  by 
the  second-class." 

"Monsieur,"  I  said,  "you  must  not 
go  that  way.     It  will  kill  you." 

"No,  Mademoiselle,  no.  It  will  not 
hurt  me.  I  have  known  many  disa- 
greeable things.     It  is  good  enough." 

But  though  he  said  it  positively,  I 
missed  the  tone  of  finality  with  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  assert  him- 
self. There  was  a  greater  desire  in 
Monsieur's  heart  than  exercising  the 
mastery.  I  improved  my  slender  chance, 
and  we  compromised  on  a  second-class 
cabin.  In  all  other  particulars  he  made 
no  objection,  but  looked  on  quietly  from 
his  position  in  his  chair.     He  talked  al- 


most none  and  slept  a  great  deal. 
Neither  did  he  arouse  himself  during 
the  trip  to  New  York,  nor  in  our  settling 
on  the  vessel.  This  docility  astonished 
me,  but  to  Madame  it  was  an  incompre- 
hensible mystery.  She  watched  him 
constantly.  Often  I  found  her  shaking 
her  head  as  she  gazed  at  him  dozing 
peacefully. 

"Monsieur  will  soon  be  well,"  I  as- 
sured her,  but  she  only  sighed.  "  He  is 
very  sick.  Mademoiselle,"  she  would 
say.  "  He  has  never  been  so  still  be- 
fore." 

His  gentleness  was  a  more  alarming 
symptom  to  her  than  the  suffering  of 
the  days  before.  It  happened  that  the 
second-class  on  our  steamer  was  not 
crowded,  and  that  there  was  a  particu- 
larly pleasant  class  of  passengers.  They 
vied  with  each  other  in  their  attentions 
to  Bonnet.  Every  morning,  when  I 
crossed  the  bridge  I  found  that  some- 
one had  carried  him  on  deck  and  had 
wrapped  him  snugly  in  his  blankets. 
Here  his  meals  were  served.  Here  he 
remained  whenever  the  weather  admit- 
ted. His  chair  was  always  placed  near 
the  rail,  where  he  could  look  toward 
the  bow.  Barely  did  he  turn  to  the 
right  or  left.  He  was  looking  toward 
France.  After  the  first  five  days  out  he 
began  frequently  to  ask  :  "  How  long  is 
it.  Mademoiselle  ? "  and  I  would  tell 
him  all  the  gossip  about  our  runs,  re- 
peating what  the  stewards,  the  waiters, 
or  some  ship  authority  had  said,  and  I 
would  show  him  the  little  chart  on 
which  I  marked  each  day  our  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  traced  our  course. 
He  was  always  deeply  interested  in  this. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  only  subject  about 
which  he  cared  to  talk.  He  would 
smile  at  the  games  played,  listen  to  the 
songs  sung,  thank  people  sweetly  for 
their  attentions,  but  he  was  happier 
alone  and  quite  silent.  At  first  this  in- 
difference did  not  cause  me  any  alarm, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  voyage  I  be- 
came nervous  about  it.  I  expected  a 
gradual  return  to  his  old  vivacity.  It 
did  not  come.  Oh,  for  only  one  sar- 
castic remark,  one  chiUing  of  some 
small  enthusiasm,  one  contemptuous 
characterization  of  somebody's  foibles ! 

The  voyage  was  almost  over.  Land 
had  been  promised  for  the  next   day. 
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I  kept  any  definite  time  from  Bonnet, 
dreading  lest  lie  become  anxious  or 
excited.  When  we  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing the  shore  of  France  stretched  to 
east  and  west,  veiled  in  purplish  hght. 
Before  Monsieur  had  awakened  we  were 
in  sight  of  Havre.  The  morning  was 
soft  and  sunny.  The  shores  swam  in 
tender  light.  The  walls,  the  roofs,  the 
towers,  and  the  shipping  were  traced 
faintly  on  the  sky.  Then  it  was  that 
M.  Bonnet  was  brought  up. 

He  had  not  thought  of  our  being  so 
near,  and  when  the  people  at  the  rail 
made  way  for  him  and  he  saw  before 
him  that  perfect  sight,  he  stared  for  a 
moment  in  bewilderment,  then  he  turned 
to  his  wife. 

"  Dites,  Madame  "  he  said  imperious- 
ly ;  "  nous  sommes  arrives  ?  " 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  I  said  trying  to 
speak  lightly.     "Here  we  are  at  last." 

He  raised  himself  from  his  chair,  push- 
ing from  him  impatiently  the  willing 
hands  stretched  out  to  help  him,  and 
stood  straight  and  strong  by  the  rail, 
his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  There 
was  an  awful  white  passion  of  love  and 
longing  on  his  face.  People  fell  back 
to  look  at  him.  It  was  only  a  moment 
that  he  stood  there  like  a  stone  man  ;  it 
seemed  an  hour.  Then  the  storm  broke. 
He  stretched  his  arms  out  as  if  he  would 
gather  the  fair  shore  to  him 

"  France,  ma  France,  encore  je  ie  re- 
vois  !  "  he  cried  aloud. 

His  arms  fell  to  his  side,  his  head  to 
his  breast.  A  convulsion  wrung  him 
and  he  tottered.  We  caught  him  and 
laid  him  in  his  chair.  For  an  instant 
his  face  was  distorted  with  agony. 
The  pain  passed  and  peace  succeeded. 

*' France adoree" he  muttered,  ''France 
a-do-ree." 

Monsieur  Bonnet  was  dead. 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes 
at  the  little  table  in  the  corner  of  the 
Duval.     Scott  broke  it. 


"And  Madame,  Bertha?  "  he  asked. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Madame.  We  buried  Mon- 
sieur at  Pcre  Lachaise,  no  other  cemeteiy 
would  satisfy  Madame.  It  was  the  one 
of  which  her  husband  had  talked  when 
he  told  her  of  Paris.  He  had  known 
its  narrow  streets,  its  queer  monuments, 
its  famous  citizens  by  heart.  Madame 
used  half  of  her  little  savings  to  buy 
him  a  permanent  resting-place  there. 
She  stayed  with  me  two  months,  every 
da}"  she  sat  for  hours,  silent  and  ston}^ 
by  the  grave.  She  was  dying  here,  and 
I  urged  her  to  return.  Her  relatives 
were  all  in  America,  she  could  carrj'  on 
the  old  business  there.  The  change  I 
thought  would  arouse  her.  But  she 
objected. 

"I  cannot  go,  Mademoiselle." 

"But  why,  Madame?" 

"  The  grave.  Mademoiselle.  Who 
will  care  for  it  ?  " 

"I  will,  Madame." 

"But  3^ou  will  come  to  America  too. 
Mademoiselle,  and  poor  Bonnet  will  be 
alone." 

"  I  will  not  go  until  I  have  found  a 
friend  whom  I  trust,  to  care  for  the 
grave,  Madame." 

"Then  I  will  go,  Mademoiselle." 

I  went  with  her  to  Havre,  and 
watched  her  out  of  sight. 

I  have  kept  my  promise.  I  shall 
keep  it  now.  I  am  not  going  home 
until  I  have  a  guardian  for  Monsieui''s 
grave.     Have  I  found  one,  Scott  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Bertha." 

"  And  you  are  not  bored  by  my 
story  ?  " 

"No,  Bertha." 

And  as  they  prepared  to  leave  the 
Duval,  Bertha  noticed  that  her  friend 
put  her  mantle  about  her  with  a  gentle- 
ness that  she  had  never  noticed  before 
in  him,  and  when  he  took  her  arm  to 
pilot  her  across  the  street  it  was  a 
tender  touch  quite  new.  Could  it  be 
that  Scott  had  a  vein  of  sentiment, 
too? 


HISTORIC  moments: 

THE   FIRST   NEWS   MESSAGE   BY   TELEGRAPH. 

By  John  IV.   Kirk. 


The  number  of  "  first "  messages  by 
electric  telegraj)h  which  have  been  re- 
corded, is  large  enough  to  have  caused 
discussion,  at  one  time  or  another, 
throughout  the  past  forty  years.  They 
range  from  the  first  signals  given  by  an 
electro- magnet  in  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Henry,  at  Albany,  to  the 
message  "\Yhat  hath  God  wrought," 
which  marked  the  formal  completion  of 
the  line  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore on  May  24,  1844.  It  is  well  es- 
tablished that  the  first  message  sent 
over  a  wire  by  dot-and-dash  signal  was 
"  A  patient  waiter  is  no  loser,"  which 
was  sent  by  Alfred  Vail  in  the  old  fac- 
tory at  Speedwell,  N.  J.,  on  January  G, 
1838,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  doubts  of 
his  father,  Judge  Vail,  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  new  invention.  Anoth- 
er of  the  earliest  messages  (sent  when 
the  line  had  been  built  five  miles  on  the 
way  from  Washington  to  Baltimore) 
was  intended  to  convince  the  doubting 
members  of  a  congressional  committee, 
which  I  had  summoned  at  Professor 
Morse's  request,  that  the  telegraph 
could  accomplish  all  that  its  inventor 
said  that  it  could.  As  I  was  present  1 
can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
incident.  The  committee  were  in  a  lit- 
tle room  at  the  north  end  of  the  Capitol, 
at  Washington,  where  Professor  Morse 
was  conducting  his  experiments.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  he  said  to  them,  "  what 
shall  we  send  over  the  wire  ?  Pick  out 
your  own  message  and  I  will  show  you 
how  simple  this  whole  thing  is,  and  how 
it  accomplishes  everything  that  I  claim." 
One  of  the  party  proposed  the  message, 
"  Mr.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  is  here."    Pro- 


fessor Morse  immediately  sent  it  over 
the  five  miles  of  wire  and  back  by  the 
metallic  circuit,  the  Morse  register  at 
his  side  rej)roducing  exactly  the  signals 
which  made  up  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal message.  I  recall  that  after  leaving 
the  room  the  congressmen  were  not 
convinced  by  this,  because,  as  those 
present  could  not  read  the  indentations 
on  the  slip  of  paper  coming  from  the 
receiver,  we  all  had  to  take  on  faith 
what  Professor  Morse  told  us  he  had 
sent  and  received.  One  of  the  con- 
gressmen whispered  to  me,  "  That's 
what  I  call  pretty  thin."  Another  re- 
marked, "  It  won't  do.  That  doesn't 
prove  anything." 

I  became  acquainted  with  what  Pro- 
fessor Morse  was  doing  in  those  days  in 
a  curious  way.  During  the  winter  of 
1843  and  1844  I  had  come  from  Ohio  to 
Washington  to  look  over  the  bids  which 
my  associates  and  I  had  sent  in,  for  car- 
rying the  mails  over  important  stage 
routes  between  Wheeling,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  towns. 
This  brought  me  into  intimate  relations 
with  the  post-office  department,  and 
particularly  with  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  the  Honora- 
ble John  A.  Bryan,  who  was  a  clever 
Ohio  politician,  and  besides  a  very  cau- 
tious man  in  all  his  public  relations. 
One  day  he  said  to  me,  "See  here! 
there  is  an  abominable  scheme  to  ruin 
me,"  and  he  proceeded  to  tell  me  that 
his  superior  officers,  in  order  to  impli- 
cate him  in  a  foolish  transaction,  had 
put  into  his  hands  the  handling  of  the 
appropriation  of  $30,000  which  Con- 
gress had  ^'oted  for  the  electric  experi- 
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ments  of  Professor  Morse.  He  believed, 
as  was  the  almost  universal  opinion, 
that  the  result  of  Morse's  experiments 
would  be  to  prove  that  he  was  imprac- 
ticable or  crazy,  and  all  those  associated 
with  the  project  would  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  The  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, therefore,  asked  me  to 
help  him  out  of  the  difficulty  by  under- 
taking to  look  after  the  expenditure  of 
the  money  as  made  by  Professor  Morse. 
I  was  to  see  that  if  he  put  up  wires  and 
undertook  any  other  actual  w^ork,  he  was 
to  have  the  money  for  only  what  was 
really  accomplished.  To  that  end  Mr. 
Bryan  gave  me  a  note  to  Professor 
Morse,  who  seemed  pleased  at  even  that 
much  recognition.  During  the  previous 
"winter  I  had  often  seen  him  about  the 
Capitol  waylaying  members  of  Congress 
and  trying  to  induce  them  to  favor  an 
appropriation  for  testing  his  system  of 
telegraphy.  I  observed  much  dodging 
by  the  members  of  Congress  to  avoid 
him,  as  he  was  then  considered  a  crank. 
Therefore,  when  Mr.  Bryan  requested 
my  supervision,  I  was  somewhat  pre- 
pared for  the  duty,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  could  not  well  refuse.  It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  I  came  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  Professor  Morse.  He  had 
taken  possession  of  a  little  room  in  the 
Capitol,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and, 
day  after  day,  as  I  watched  the  care- 
worn, spare,  and  anxious  man  working 
in  the  midst  of  his  curious  apparatus,  I 
learned  to  have  sympathy  with  his  sin- 
cerity and  perseverance.  The  derision 
with  which  the  congressional  committee 
had  received  the  preliminary  message, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  convinced  me 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral in  not  washing  to  be  mixed  up  with 
what  he  called  "  Morse's  foolishness  ; " 
and  indeed,  personally,  I  w^as  not  sure 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

Tow^ard  the  end  of  April,  the  wires 
being  erected  for  five  miles  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Baltimore,  I  suggested  to  Pro- 
fessor Morse  that  now  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  taking  advantage  of  a  great 
public  event,  conclusively  to  prove  to 
everybody  that  the  telegraph  was  what 
he  claimed  it  to  be.  In  a  few  days  the 
Whig  National  Convention  was  to  meet 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  poles  were  near- 


ly all  set  as  far  as  Annapolis  Junction 
— twenty-two  miles  from  Washington, 
where  all  the  trains  stopped.  I  urged 
him  to  push  on  the  stringing  of  the 
wire  to  that  point,  and  have  the  nomina- 
tion sent  to  him  in  Washington  from 
there  as  soon  as  the  train  arrived  from 
Baltimore  bearing  the  news. 

On  May  1st,  the  Whig  Convention  met 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  eyes  of  the  coun- 
try were  upon  it.  By  that  morning 
Professor  Morse  had  established  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Wash- 
ington and  Annapolis  Junction,  where 
was  stationed  the  assistant  of  Morse 
who,  I  understand,  was  Alfred  Vail.  AU 
that  afternoon  Professor  Morse  and  I 
were  alone  together  in  the  little  room 
in  the  Capitol.  A  gratifying  message 
had  come  from  Annapohs  Junction  that 
everything  was  ready  at  that  end  of  the 
line,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  success  of  our  plan  to  con\ince  all 
doubters  that  the  electric  telegraph  was 
a  wonderful  invention,  which  would  rev- 
olutionize the  transmission  of  news. 

It  is  almost  haK  a  century  since  that 
day,  and  yet  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  dramatic  incident  with  which  it 
culminated.  The  room  in  which  we 
were  was  small  and  dingy,  with  a  win- 
dow looking  out  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. Across  the  street  was  the  station 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eailroad,  and 
all  the  afternoon  we  could  see  the  people 
coming  and  going,  in  groups  and  crowds, 
eager  to  learn  from  passen gel's  on  in- 
coming trains  the  progress  of  the  Con- 
vention. They  were  scattered  along  the 
track  for  several  hundred  feet,  as  far  as 
the  switch  where  the  engine  left  the 
train,  in  order  to  go  back  on  a  Y  and 
push  it  into  the  depot.  Across  the 
window  a  shelf  had  been  made  of  a 
single  board,  and  on  it  was  the  strange- 
looking  machine,  with  its  paper  tape 
and  the  crank  by  which  the  weight  was 
wound  up  to  revolve  the  rollers  through 
which  the  tape  moved  when  a  message 
w^as  being  received.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  room  was  a  series  of  step- 
like shelves  on  which  were  placed  the 
cui'ious  pots  and  jars  which  made  up 
the  primitive  battery.  Along  the  floor 
had  been  placed  narrow  stiips  of  scant- 
ling, between  which  were  stretched  the 
wires  leading  from   the  battery  to  the 
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telegraphic  instruments  on  the  shelf  at 
the  window.  Over  all  were  a  few  loose 
boards  on  which  those  walked  who  en- 
tered the  room.  To  this  day  I  can  see 
plainly  the  narrow,  disordered  room, 
with  its  wires  and  jars  and  chemicals, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  weird  figure 
of  the  great  inventor  who  was  about  to 
realize  his  one  hope,  after  so  many  years 
of  disappointment  and  delay.  He  was 
very  quietly  dressed,  his  coat  muffled 
about  his  throat,  and  his  long  hair  tum- 
bled about  his  forehead.  He  appeared 
to  be  nervous  and  apprehensive.  The 
grave  question  which  was  to  be  settled, 
was  whether  the  electric  current  would 
remain  on  the  wires  with  sufficient 
strength  to  work  the  signals  through 
so  long  a  distance  as  forty-four  miles 
(for  in  those  days  a  metallic  circuit  was 
used).  Even  those  who  believed  that  the 
instniment  had  done  its  work  over  a 
short  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  doubted  its 
commercial  value  over  long  distances. 

At  this  late  date  the  wonder  to  me  is, 
that  so  few  persons  took  any  interest 
whatever  in  the  proposed  experiment. 
I  was  in  the  room  many  times  preceding 
this  trial,  and  I  recall  that  there  were 
few  visitors  and  no  anxiety  whatever  to 
learn  how  Professor  Morse  was  progres- 
sing with  his  work.  A  general  opinion 
among  those  who  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
posed attempt  was  that  it  would  not 
succeed.     It  was  too  absurd  to  discuss. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  suddenly,  the 
instrument  on  the  table  began  to  click. 
Eagerly  Professor  Morse  bent  forward 
over  the  strip  of  paper  that  slowly  un- 
rolled from  the  register.  The  paper  halt- 
ed, moved  ahead,  stopped,  and  moved 
again  in  an  irregular  way,  till  finally 
Morse  rose  from  his  close  scrutiny  of 
the  paper,  stood  erect,  and  looking  about 
him,  said,  proudly,  "Mr.  Kirk,  the  Con- 
vention has  adjourned  ;  the  train  for 
Washington  from  Baltimore  has  just 
left  Annapolis  Junction  bearing  that  in- 
formation, and  my  assistant  has  tele- 
graphed me  the  ticket  nominated."  He 
hesitated,  holding  in  his  hand  the  mys- 
terious message,  and  then  said,  "  T%e 
ticket  is  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen." 

By  a  curious  coincidence  I  am  able  to 
describe  here,  in  the  exact  words  of  an 
eye-witness,  the  scene  that  was  taking 
place  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  at  this 


moment.  It  happened,  a  few  years  ago, 
when  I  was  telling  this  story  in  the  lob- 
by of  a  hotel  in  New  York,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  friends,  that  a  stranger 
who  stood  near  us  rose  as  I  finished  my 
story,  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  said, 
"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  intrusion, 
but  this  story  has  been  a  treat  to  me. 
They  call  me  Colonel  Ralph  Plumb  in 
my  home  in  Illinois,  where  they  elect 
me  to  Congress.  I  want  to  add  a  word 
to  your  story."  And  then  he  narrated 
what  he  afterward  put  in  writing  for  me 
as  follows  : 

"  I  was  on  the  way  to  Washington, 
on  special  business,  from  Ohio,  where  I 
then  resided,  and  came  to  Baltim.ore  on 
the  day  that  Henry  Clay  was  nominated 
for  President  by  the  W^hig  National 
Convention.  A  train  left  Baltimore  for 
Washington  before  the  Convention  had 
adjourned,  but  after  Mr.  Clay  had  been 
nominated,  and  I  was  a  passenger  on  that 
train.  When  we  had  reached  a  point 
near  what  is  now  known  as  Annapolis 
Junction,  the  train  stopped,  and  look- 
ing for  the  cause  of  the  halt,  I  noticed  a 
young  man  seated  on  a  rudely  construct- 
ed platform,  resting  on  a  square  pen 
made  of  railway  ties,  beside  a  pole 
which  appeared  to  stand  twenty  feet 
high  and  at  its  top  a  cross-piece  with 
two  wires,  one  on  either  end  of  the  cross- 
timber.  From  the  car  I  could  see  a  suc- 
cession of  such  poles,  cross-pieces,  and 
wires,  stretching  toward  Washington, 
and  along  the  railway  track  ;  but  I  was 
specially  interested  in  the  performance 
of  the  young  man  on  the  platform  above 
described.  He  had  a  small  machine  be- 
fore him  and  was  engaged  in  manipu- 
lating it  while  reading  from  a  manu- 
script which  had  been  handed  him  by 
some  one  on  the  train,  and  on  inquiry 
of  him  I  learned  that  it  was  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Clay's  nomination  that  this  young 
man  was  sending  to  Washington.  I  have 
since,  and  very  lately,  learned  that  the 
operator  was  a  Mr.  Vail,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  from  his  son  I  have  a  valued  photo- 
graph of  the  identical  machine  I  saw  his 
father  working  with  then,  and  from  Mr. 
Kirk  I  understand  that  but  two  men 
then  living  understood  how  to  telegraph 
messages,  one  being  Mr.  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
and  the  other  Mr.  Vail.  This  message 
sent,  we  again  started  for  Washington, 
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arriving  an  hour  later.  At  the  B.  &  O. 
depot  there  was  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  news  of 
the  result  of  the  Baltimore  Convention. 
Nevertheless  the  news  was  there  before 
the  train  had  arrived.  It  had  been  re- 
ceived by  Professor  Morse,  written  out, 
printed  on  slips,  and  scattered  among 
the  waiting  crowds  ;  but,  it  being  the 
first  successful  attempt  ever  made  to 
send  a  telegram  for  so  long  a  distance, 
the  crowd  seemed  to  have  no  confidence 
in  what  the  telegram  had  told  them, 
until  it  was  verified  by  passengers  on 
the  incoming  train." 

My  recollection  of  how  we  announced 
the  news  is  not  vivid.  I  only  recall  that 
when  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  crowd 
outside  they  said  :  "You  are  quizzing 
us.  It  is  easy  enough  for  you  to  guess 
that  Clay  is  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  ; 
but  FreUnghuysen — who  the  devil  is 
Frelinghuysen  ?  "  "I  only  know,"  an- 
swered Professor  Morse,  "that  it  is  tel- 
egraphed me  so  from  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion, where  my  operator  had  the  news  a 
few  minutes  ago  from  the  train  that  is 
bringing  the  delegates." 

A  search  of  files  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore  newspapers  of  that  date  (May 
1,  1844),  and  days  following,  shows  no 
reference  whatever  to  this  despatch. 
The  Daily  Globe  (which  was  published 
in  the  late  evening),  on  May  1st  (with 
what  would  now  be  thought  ridiculous 
ingenuousness),  said,  in  regard  to  this 
Convention,  "  The  newspapers  in  Balti- 
more with  which  we  exchange  failed  to 
arrive  here  to-night,  but  we  have  been 
permitted  to  look  over  the  Baltimore 
Patriot  of  this  afternoon,  which  enables 
us  to  state  from  recollection  all  that  is 
important " — and  then  follows  a  bnef 
announcement  of  the  nomination  of 
Clay  and  Frelinghuysen.  This  was  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  very  day  when  the 
first  news  despatch  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  been  sent  by  telegraph,  and 
received  in  the  city  where  the  Globe  was 
published.  It  was  not  until  the  line  had 
been  completed  to  Baltimore,  on  May 
24th,  and  the  formal  message  which 
opened  the  line,  "  What  hath  God 
wrought,"  had  been  sent,  that  the  news- 
l^apers  began  to  take  any  notice  of  the 


invention  which  was  to  revolutionize  the 
whole  business  and  profession  of  jour- 
nalism. In  the  Baltimore  Patriot  of 
May  25,  1844  (Saturday  afternoon),  is 
what  appears  to  be  the  first  use  of  the 
telegraph  by  a  newspaper,  which  is  as 
follows : 

"  At  half -past  twelve  o'clock,  the  fol- 
lowing was  sent  to  W^ashington  : 

'  Ask  a  reporter  to  send  a  despatch 
to  the  Baltimore  Patriot  at  two  o'clock 

P.M.' 

In  about  a  minute  the  answer  came 
back  : 

*It  will  be  attended  to.' 

Two  o'clock  P.M. — The  despatch  has 
arrived,  and  is  as  follows  : 

One  o'clock. — '  There  has  just  been 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  to  go  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  Ore- 
gon question.    Kejected,  ayes  79,  noes  86. 

Half-joast  one. — '  The  House  is  now 
engaged  on  private  bills.' 

Quarter    to   two. — '  Mr.    Atherton    is 

now  speaking  in  the  Senate.     Mr.  S 

will  not  be  in  Baltimore  to-night.' 

"  So  that  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give 
to  our  readers  information  from  Wash- 
ington up  to  two  o'clock.  This  is  in- 
deed the  annihilation  of  S2:)ace." 

In  the  Washington  Madisonian  of 
Monday  afternoon.  May  27th,  appears 
for  the  first  time  the  heading  •'  Tele- 
GPtAPHic  News,"  under  which  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  Maryland  State  convention 
in  Baltimore. 

In  the  Washington  Globe  of  the  same 
date  is  the  announcement  "  that  by  a 
telegraph  which  is  in  operation  between 
this  city  and  Baltimore  we  learn  that 
the  convention  reassembled  at  four 
o'clock  P.M. ; "  and  there  is  in  the  same 
issue  a  "  Postscript  from  the  Telegraph 
at  nine  o'clock  p.m." 

By  May  28th  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer had  waked  up  to  the  possibiHties 
of  the  new  invention,  and  had  a  des- 
patch headed  "  By  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
GR.\PH,"  with  the  explanation  that  it 
was  "politely  furnished  by  Professor 
Morse."  Editorially  it  said  (seemingly 
by  way  of  return  for  this  courtesy), 
"  The  working  of  this  wonderful  result 
of  human  ingenuity  acting  upon  de- 
velopments in  science  excited  universal 
admiration  in  this  city  yesterday  ; "  and 
on    the    following  day,   May  29th,   the 
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newspaper  records  that  tlie  north  front 
of  the  Capitol  was  crowded  by  an  anx- 
ious multitude  to  whom  the  proceedings 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Baltimore  were  announced. 

At  last  the  brave  and  persevering 
worker  was  receiving  his  reward  of 
popularity,  which  was  expressed  in  an 
impromptu  organization  by  the  crowd 
in  front  of  the  Capitol  on  that  day, 
which  unanimously  voted  the  follow- 
ing: 

''Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this 
meeting  be,  and  they  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Professor  Morse,  for  the  promp- 
titude with  which  he  has  reported,  via 
his  electro -magnetic  telegraph,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Baltimore  political 
convention  ;  and  that  we  consider  this 
invention  as  worthy  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Government." 


This  is  the  story  of  the  first  news 
message  as  I  recall  it.  From  these  few 
words  sent  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1, 
1844,  to  the  present  day,  the  telegraph, 
as  a  bearer  of  news,  has  grown  with  as- 
tounding rapidity.  It  is  not  unusual 
now  for  the  New  York  office  of  the  As- 
sociated Press  to  send  and  receive  in  a 
single  day  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand words  of  news  messages  over  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
wire  reaching  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  and  telling  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  history  of  a  single  day. 
For  the  year  1891  the  special  and  regu- 
lar telegrams  for  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  transmitted  b}^  the  West- 
ern Union,  reached  the  remarkable  total 
of  524,502,952  words,  which  does  not 
include  messages  sent  over  the  private 
wares  of  newspapers. 
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The  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Bartlett's 
"Familiar  Quotations"  has  inspired  a  re- 
discovery of  the  fact  that  our  fine  things 
have  all  been  said  for  us  long  before  we 
were  born.  If  the  exposure  is  confined  to  a 
forestallment  perfectly  general,  one  where- 
in, as  in  Adam's  fall,  we  have  sinned  all,  no 
particular  discomfort  is  likely  to  follow. 
The  individual  will  still  abide  in  compara- 
tively undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  private 
little  illusion  of  himself  being  or  passing 
for  an  original.  But  from  the  enlargement 
and  reissue  of  a  book  like  Mr.  Bartlett's  is 
always  to  be  feared  an  increased  zeal  in  the 
detective  in  plagiarism  for  the  capture  of 
specific  ofienders  ;  and  just  at  this  time  in- 
creased zeal  in  this  at  best  questionable 
servant  of  morality,  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
real  need.  There  are  other  things  that  the 
world  wants  more. 

The  detective  in  plagiarism  would  be  a 
trustier  functionary  than  he  is  if  he  were 
less  like  the  detective  in  other  branches  of 
roguery.  He  is  rarely  a  luminous  exemplar 
of  virtue  himself,  and  he  seems  to  be  urged 
in  his  public  service  less  by  hatred  of  dis- 
honesty and  love  of  justice  than  by  the 
hope  of  proving  his  own  cunning.  Not 
dread  lest  offenders  go  undetected,  but 
dread  lest  his  own  skill  in  detecting  them 
go  unknown,  is  his  urgency.  Thus  there 
is  a  constant  overstraining  of  clues  and  evi- 
dence. With  great  flourish  and  noise,  peo- 
ple are  dragged  to  the  bar  who  either  are 
no  offenders  at  all,  or  else  are  offenders  too 
petty  for  notice.  Besides,  the  business 
long  and  exclusively  pursued  is  debasing. 
Vol.  XI.— 6S 


It  induces  a  state  of  morbid  suspicion  un- 
der which  the  honest  author  will  as  hardly 
escape  question  as  an  honest  woman  under 
the  eye  of  a  certain  class  of  street  loung- 
ers. To  the  confirmed  plagiarist-hunter  it 
is  inconceivable  that  any  literary  resem- 
blance should  not  be  also  a  literary  borrow- 
ing, and  that  any  literary  borrowing  should 
not  be  a  literary  theft.  Looking,  for  ex- 
ample, into  a  book  like  Gray's  poems, 
where,  as  Mr.  Lowell  wittily  says,  ' '  the 
thin  line  of  text  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
page  like  cream,  and  below  it  is  the  skim- 
milk  drawn  from  many  milky  mothers  of 
the  herd  out  of  which  it  has  risen,"  he  at 
once  starts  up  with  a  gleeful  cry  of  "  Stop 
thief." 

To  anyone  really  versed  in  these  matters, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Gray  coolly  and  consciously  picked  up  here 
and  there  phrase  after  phrase,  and  wrought 
them  into  his  poems  as  one  might  take  a 
sleeve  from  a  neighbor's  coat  and  sew  it 
into  one's  own.  They  must  have  been  for 
the  most  part  remembered  phrases,  slip- 
ping from  his  pen  as  easily  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own,  or,  like  a  remembered  word, 
naturally  giving  a  turn  to  his  own.  And 
just  there  is  a  difference  that  always  marks 
the  cultivated  from  the  uncultivated  writer  : 
the  latter  writes  wholly  from  a  store  of  re- 
membered words,  while  the  former  writes 
also  from  a  store  of  remembered  phrases. 
Thus  in  Carlyle  you  will  rarely  find  a  page 
that  does  not  carry  a  reminiscence  of 
Shakespeare,  and  never  an  inverted  comma 
to   keep    the    peace    with    the   plagiarist- 
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hunter.  But  Carlyle  was  not  adapting 
Shakespeare  any  more  than  he  was  adapt- 
ing the  dictionary.  He  was  going  on  in 
the  fashion  that  came  easiest  to  him,  and 
never  stopping  to  think  whether  he  were 
repeating  Shakespeare  or  not,  or,  if  stop- 
ping to  think,  likely  enough  felicitating 
himself  a  little  that  the  discerning  reader 
would  give  him  credit  for  knowing  his 
Shakespeare  well,  as  the  discerning  and 
intelligent  reader  certainly  would.  For  it 
is  not  merely  for  the  handiness  of  it  that 
writers  are  pleased  to  borrow  a  phrase,  but 
also  because  they  thereby  secure  the  grace 
of  a  new  association,  the  scholarly  reader's 
satisfaction  being  much  heightened  at  find- 
ing in  a  book  traces  of  the  same  studies 
that  he  himself  has  pursued.  But  very 
likely  with  Gray,  as  with  many  another, 
some  of  the  apparent  borrowings  are  not 
borrowings  at  all,  either  conscious  or  un- 
conscious ;  only  a  making  of  the  phrase 
entirely  anew,  but  by  a  mere  chance  in  the 
precise  form  in  which  it  has  been  made  be- 
fore. This  is  a  chance  by  no  means  so  rare 
as  one  who  knows  no  more  than  the  average 
detective  in  plagiarism  would  fancy. 

But  undesigned  parallels  in  phrase  are 
not  so  hard,  perhaps,  for  the  plagiarist- 
hunter  to  conceive  of  as  undesigned  paral- 
lels in  theme  and  treatment ;  and  it  is  over 
these  that  his  crudest  blunders  are  likely 
to  occur.  Under  present  conditions,  such 
parallels  are  bound  to  be  very  frequent. 
"With  the  topics  and  material  of  literature 
drawn  more  and  more  from  the  life  under 
our  very  eyes,  and  with  such  a  company  of 
writers  trained  to  the  craft  in  like  circum- 
stances and  under  like  influences,  to  escape 
the  closest  correspondences  in  subject  and 
point  of  view  is  simply  impossible. 

There  have  been  scholarly  exposures  of 
imposture  that  literature  greatly  profited 
by;  there  will  yet  be,  no  doubt,  others. 
But  such  exposures  are  not  made  by  the 
sort  of  person  here  in  question,  and  we  do 
not  discountenance  them  in  deprecating  his 
dismaying  energy. 


It  is  interesting  to  students  of  human 
nature  to  watch  the  weather-vane  of  public 
sympathy  veering  around  to  different  points 
of  the  compass.  Happening  recently  upon 
an  article  calling  attention  to  the  woes  of 
servants  I  was  reminded  of  the  stir  made  a 


number  of  years  ago  by  numerous  philan- 
thropic ladies  in  this  matter.  Strenuous 
eflbrts  were  made  in  behalf  of  these  unhappy 
beings  in  the  way  of  securing  them  higher 
wages,  half-holidays  weekly,  and  mutual 
benefit  associations  ;  efl'orts  I  believe  mostly 
crowned  with  success.  But  that  banner 
hangs  limp  now.  The  wind  has  changed. 
Public  sympathy  flows  in  the  direction  of 
the  mistresses. 

AVhether  or  not  the  servants  at  some 
former  time  stood  in  need  of  aid  and  sym- 
pathy I  cannot  say ;  but  at  present  it  is  so 
obvious  that  the  best-intentioned  mistress 
finds  it  difficult  to  '*  get  along,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  with  her  servants — that  there  is 
so  much  of  incompetence,  indifference,  un- 
willingness, insolence,  intemperance  with 
which  she  has  to  deal — that  the  most  cal- 
lous man  softens  into  pity  for  her ;  and  as 
for  the  ladies,  this  matter  lies  so  near  the 
heart,  and  is  of  such  pressing  moment,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  group  of  them 
to  be  together  for  an  hour  without  at  least 
touching  upon  the  subject.  And  the  talks 
all  end  with  :  "Things  are  getting  worse  all 
the  time  !    I  see  no  way  out  of  the  trouble." 

In  all  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  servants 
are  **bad,"  but  this  word  is  too  sweeping 
in  its  condemnation.  There  are  legions  of 
servants  who  are  truly  bad  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  commonly  applied  to 
them,  but  there  are  a  great  many  good  ser- 
vants who  are  **bad"  only  in  the  sense  that 
their  standard  of  righteousness  is  not  that 
of  the  family  they  live  with.  With  the  truly 
bad  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  little 
study.  They  are  bad,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  about  them.  But  the  amount 
of  worry,  anxiety,  dread,  nervousness,  vexa- 
tion, and  weariness  of  mind  and  body  that 
two  or  three  good  servants  can  manage  to 
inflict  upon  the  mistress  of  a  house  is  be- 
yond the  belief  of  any  one  who  has  not 
passed  through  the  fire ;  and  this  has  not,  I 
think,  been  sufficiently  considered  by  writ- 
ers upon  this  fruitful  theme.  And  the  ser- 
vants do  not  wish  to  do  it ;  they  would 
gladly  live  in  peace  with  their  mistress; 
they  have  a  desire  to  please  her  and  to 
spare  her.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  with  a  good 
and  conscientious  mistress  on  the  one  part, 
and  a  good  and  conscientious  servant  on  the 
other  part,  there  should  be  so  much  unhap- 
piness  and   such    frequent    partings  ?     It 
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seems  to  me  that  tlie  answer  to  this  question 
gives  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  And 
the  answer  may  be  put  somewhat  in  this 
form  :  It  is  because  the  mistress  draws  all 
her  inspiration  from  American  traditions, 
and  the  maid  draws  her  inspiration  from  the 
traditions  of  any  country  under  heaven  ex- 
cept America.  It  is  because  the  mistress's 
"manners"  are  inbred,  and  the  maid's 
•'  manners  "  are  a  forced  growth.  It  is  be- 
cause the  mistress  has  been  trained  to  cer- 
tain habits,  and  the  maid  has  been  trained 
to  no  habits  whatever.  It  is  because  the 
mistress  has  been  taught  one  set  of  princi- 
ples, and  the  maid  has  been  taught  the 
principles  which  govern  the  lower  class  in 
the  country  she  came  from,  and  which  are 
never  quite  the  same  as  those  of  the  mis- 
tress. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  they  never 
meet  until  both  are  women  with  fixed  ideas, 
habits,  and  principles,  and  then  are  suddenly 
brought  into  close  relationship,  and  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  there  must  be  friction. 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
where  so  much  forbearance  is  required  on 
both  sides  ;  where  there  must  be  a  constant 
adjustment  of  one  to  the  other  ;  a  perpetual 
watch  and  carefulness  ;  a  daily  balancing  of 
the  scales  to  keep  them  even.  What  won- 
der is  it  that  they  so  often  give  unfortunate 
dips  on  one  side  or  the  other  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  members  of  a  family  are  not 
all  of  one  mind  and  temper,  and  we  have  to 
bear  with  them,  which  is  true  enough,  but 
does  not  make  the  cases  parallel ;  for  affec- 
tion counts  for  much,  and,  besides,  on  the 
whole,  the  members  of  a  family  all  have  the 
same  ideas  of  principle  and  conduct.  And 
in  connection  with  this,  the  mistress  of  a 
house  might  ask  if  it  is  not  a  hard  thing 
upon  her,  not  only  to  be  moderator  and 
peacemaker  among  the  "  trying  "  members 
of  her  own  family,  but  to  be  forced  to  take 
up  the  additional  task  of  bearing  with  the 
trying  idiosyncrasies  of  her  cook  and  wait- 
ress, competent  servants  though  they  may 
be.  She  needs  all  her  mental  strength  for 
her  own  family.  Why  must  she  use  it  up  to 
soothe,  to  teach,  to  parry,  or  to  fight,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  aliens  in  her  house  ? 

The  *'  servant  question  "  can  never  be  set- 
tled upon  any  present  basis.  Oh  for  some 
domestic  Napoleon  to  arise,  and,  defying 
all  precedents  and  traditions,  to  sweep  the 
whole  fabric,  as  it  is  at  present,  into  a  bot- 


tomles.s  abyss  of  oblivion,  and  erect  a  new 
domestic  empire  where,  in  some  fashion 
now  unknown  to  man  or  woman,  the  home- 
life  of  the  mistress  may  be  apart  from  the 
home-life  of  the  maid  ! 


Sitting  up  late  to-night,  "  while  rocking 
winds  were  piping  loud,"  I  took  down  an 
old  anthology,  and  turned  over  its  leaves 
with  a  wonder  often  felt  before,  at  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  survive  in  it  by  virtue  of 
doing  small  things  well.  Sometimes,  in 
fact,  one  thing  has  been  enough  to  give  a 
man  his  world-wide  fame,  and  send  him 
down  to  posterity  hand  in  hand  with  the 
greatest.  At  the  names  of  Carew  and 
Colonel  Lovelace,  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and 
Sir  John  Suckling,  we  stop  to  read  once 
more  their  thrice  familiar  lines  ;  but,  too 
often,  the  sad  word  *'  Unknown  "  makes  the 
tribute  thus  paid  an  indirect  one.  What 
would  not  one  give  to  know  who  wrote 
"  The  Two  Corbies,"  for  instance?  or  that 
song  of  which  "Love  will  find  out  the 
way  "  is  the  burden  ?  Things  go  much  by 
names  nowadays,  and  good  anonymous 
poets  of  our  own  time  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  Fame  laughs  at  titles,  and 
choosing  leaves  that  fall  neglected,  binds 
them  into  her  immortal  garland  whether 
their  rightful  owner  will  or  no. 

What  is  it  that  fills  these  trifles  with  the 
breath  of  long  life?  that  makes  them  linger 
in  the  minds  of  us  all,  until  by  constant  half- 
unconscious  repetition  we  come  to  know 
them  by  heart  ?  Certainly  no  striking  origi- 
nality in  their  theme,  which  is  often  as  old 
as  the  ages  ;  nor  is  it  mere  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, drawing  our  attention  from  the  matter 
to  the  manner.  It  is  rather  the  fusion  of 
thought  and  word  and  form  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole,  clear,  definite,  final,  with  the 
art  so  well  concealed  as  to  seem  no  art  at  all ; 
while,  in  reality,  no  imitative  skill  can  com- 
pass its  perfection  ;  the  same  quality  of  dis- 
tinction which  marks  the  man  in  whom 
thought  and  word  and  form  are  combined, 
by  instinct  and  by  training,  so  happily  that 
we  pronounce  him  to  be  "  a  perfect  gentle- 
man." This  distinction,  more  than  anything 
else,  gives  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  "Elegy" 
their  claim  to  be  considered  "the  noblest 
in  the  language,"  as  an  accomplished  critic 
called  them.  It  shines  out  in  Malherbe,  in 
Waller,  and  in  Shirley,  and  in  others  of  the 
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lesser  lights  that  burn  undimmed  because 
of  it.  We  neglect  whole  shelves  of  the 
books  no  library  should  be  without,  time 
and  time  again,  for  these. 

This  same  quality  of  distinction  may  il- 
luminate prose  as  well  as  verse ;  and  it  is 
often  the  last  ornament  of  genius,  as  in  the 
prose  of  Irving  and  of  Hawthorne.  But 
genius  is  strong  without  it ;  while  without 
it,  what  would  become  of  such  a  book  as  the 
''Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre"  of  De 
Maistre,  in  which  each  new  generation  finds 
the  old,  eternal  charm  ?  I  remember  once 
hearing  Lowell  say  that  a  certain  passage 
in  Chapman's  Homer  "  floats  on  the  bound- 
less sea  of  literature  like  a  Fortunate 
Island."  Judged  by  such  a  standard,  the 
best  minor  poets  and  prose  writers  are  the 
merest  flakes  of  foam  upon  its  waters.  But 
who  ever  grew  tired  of  the  foam  of  the  sea  ? 


In  looking  over  one  of  the  articles  recent- 
ly published  in  this  Magazine  on  * '  Paris 
Theatres,"  I  was  greatly  interested  to  find 
in  a  number  of  the  portraits  confirmation 
of  a  long-cherished  fancy  of  mine,  that 
actors,  and  particularly  good  actors,  can 
be  recognized  by  a  peculiarity  of  their 
mouths.  I  have  sometimes  amused  my- 
self, when  passing  the  little  strip  of  side- 
walk in  Union  Square  south,  known  to 
theatre-goers,  and  still  more  intimately  to 
the  players,  as  the  "Rialto,"  in  trying  to 
decide  which  of  those  loitering  there  were 
actors.  Of  course,  I  could  never  be  sure 
that  my  inferences  were  connect,  but  there 
was  this  in  their  favor,  that  most  of  the 
"  subjects  "  were  of  that  calling,  and  most 
of  them  had  the  kind  of  mouth  that  has 
seemed  to  me  a  mark  of  the  calling.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe  it,  but  anyone  who  will 
glance  at  the  face  of  M.  Got,  the  dean  of 
the  Com6die  Fran^aise,  will,  I  think,  per- 
ceive what  I  mean.  He  has  the  mark  well 
defined,  and  so  have  M.  Febvre  and  M. 
Coquelin  cadet^  though  in  less  degree.  M. 
Coquelin  ani'e — I  am  sorry  I  cannot  refer 
to  a  portrait — has  it  in  even  a  greater  de- 
gree. 

It  is  a  certain  indication  in  the  lips  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  will  of  the  owner. 
It  is  something  quite  different  from  the  set 
firmness  of  the  reticent  man — as  in  Von 
Moltke,  in  whose  face  the  thin  edges  of  the 
closed   "gash"   express    the    capacity    to 


"  keep  silent  in  seven  languages."  On  th-e 
contrary,  it  is  an  expression  of  controlled 
mobility,  of  artificiality,  highly  intelligent 
in  the  case  of  good  actors,  but  curiously, 
fascinatingly  artificial.  The  late  John  Gil- 
bert had  it  very  decidedly  ;  in  equal  force, 
but  slightly  more  refined,  Edwin  Booth 
has  it.  An  eminent  criminal  lawyer  told 
me  once  that  when  he  had  to  decide  whether 
a  witness  was  lying  to  him,  he  watched  his 
mouth.  His  theory,  based  on  years  of  acute 
observation,  was  that  a  practised  deceiver 
could  render  his  eyes  inexpressive,  or  even 
make  them  express  the  contrary  of  his 
thought  or  emotion,  but  that  the  lips,  espe- 
cially at  the  critical  moment  when  a  well- 
contrived  question  touched  the  vital  point 
of  his  story,  would  most  often  betray  the 
truth,  though  the  voice  straightway  began 
to  deny  it.  My  own  quite  limited  experi- 
ence had  suggested  to  me  the  same  view. 

Entertaining  it  as  I  do,  I  like,  when  I 
watch  the  mouth  of  a  really  competent 
actor,  to  think  of  the  complex  and  patient 
exercises  to  which  it  must  have  been  sub- 
jected on  and  off  the  stage.  M.  Coquelin 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  every 
accomplished  actor  must  spend  hours  on 
hours  before  the  mirror,  his  only  totally 
unprejudiced  critic,  "making  up"  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  face.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  process  results  in  impressing  iipon  the 
lips  a  strong  indication  of  that  training. 
In  connection  with  this  I  have  been  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  fact  that  I  have  never,  save 
in  one  instance,  been  able  to  detect  the 
player's  mouth  in  a  woman.  The  exception 
is  Mme.  Bernhardt,  whose  lips  in  repose, 
and  ofi"  the  stage,  have  distinctly  the  ap- 
pearance noted.  On  the  other  hand,  to  re- 
fer again  to  the  portraits  in  the  Magazine, 
neither  the  face  of  Mile.  Rejane,  nor  that 
of  Mile.  Reichenberg,  has  a  trace  of  it.  It 
may  be  that  the  persistent  spontaneity  of 
the  sex  refuses  to  yield  any  enduring  evi- 
dence of  subjection  ;  it  may  be  that  that 
spontaneity,  under  the  impulse  of  the  part, 
supplies  the  place  of  training ;  or  it  may 
be — though  I  am  not  bold  enough  to  admit 
the  belief — that  woman's  life  is  so  continu- 
ous and  successful  a  piece  of  acting,  that 
that  training  leaves  no  perceptible  indica- 
tion. But  if  either  of  these  theories  be 
correct,  how  does  it  happen  that  Mme. 
Bernhardt  is  an  exception  ? 
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TRAVELLING  away  from  Paris  in 
the  late  autumn  days  there  passes 
oradually  out  of  my  vision  the  gray 
landscape  of  France,  filled  with  melan- 
choly signs  of  the  decline  and  decay  of 
nature.  As  the  train  leaves  the  Alps  be- 
hind and  descends  toward  Turin,  the 
charm  of  the  South  begins  to  make  it- 
self felt.  With  each  succeeding  hour  it 
grows  in  witchery  ;  a  brightness,  a  warm 
radiance  that  rejuvenates  mind  and  body 
and  sets  one's  whole  being  on  the  alert 
to  enjoy  every  feature  of  the  new  scenes. 

The  trip  from  Paris  to  Sicily  in  this 
season,  from  fields  strewn  with  sere 
leaves,  powdered  with  hoar-frost,  and 
lined  b}'  desolate  trees  stretching  their 
naked  branches  in  dumb  entreaty,  to 
the  breathing,  expansive  nature  of  Italy, 
acts  on  the  senses  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant. One  drinks  pleasure  with  each 
look  cast  at  sky  and  sea  of  such  deej:), 
iridescent  color  ;  at  landscapes  garbed 
in  abundant  vegetation  and  spotted  with 
villages  set  in  the  shadows  of  ancient 
castles  ;  at  chains  of  hills  looking  in  the 
distance  like  trembling  veils  of  light. 
The  fatigue  and  tedium  of  a  sixty  hours' 
trip  are  easily  forgotten  in  the  succes- 
sion of  fresh  sensations. 

Taormina,  midway  between  Messina 
and  Catania,  is  my  first  resting-place  ; 
and  after  a  night's  sleep  in  a  bed  'tis 
good  to  wake  breathing  the  sweet  scent- 
ed mountain  air  that  vibrates  with  echo- 
ing outtural  cries  of  street-venders  and 
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tinkling  of  church-bells 


Women  of  Nicolosi. 

light  floods  my  room,  and  through  the 
open  window  little  houses,  all  white  amid 
the  foliage,  look  like  an  alighting  of  doves 
in  a  garden.  Beyond  are  rows  of  moun- 
tains, some  near  all  rugged,  the  farthest 
su<2fJ?estions  more  than  realities. 

From  a  terrace  I  look  down  a  precipi- 
tous incline  {owv  Inmdred  feet  deep  on 
the  scattered  huts  of  a  fishinj^  village. 
An  immense  stretch  of  coast  juts  out  its 
promontories  and  curves  its  bays  from 
that  village  to  the  far  distant  horizon, 
and  between  the  blue  and  the  green  of 
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sea  and  land  the  sandy  shore  seems  a 
golden  ribbon  growing  narrow  till  it  is 
lost  in  haze. 

Fitly  crowning  the  tableau  is  the  goal 
of  my  trip,  ^tna,  rising  gently  from  the 
sea  until  its  head  towers  above  all  else. 
I  had  first  seen,  from  a  car  window  as 


crown  of  cloud-banks  give  to  it  an  al- 
ways changing  aspect,  and  through  the 
clear  atmosphere  appears  distinctly  its 
furrowed  garment  of  craters  and  val- 
leys, lava  torrents  and  forests. 

In  this  marvellous  panorama,  facing 
which  the   ancient   Greeks   with   their 
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A  View  of  Mount  /Etna  fronn  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Taormina. 


the  train  crawled  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Calabria,  this  giant  guardian 
of  the  flock  of  hills  which  constitute  the 
island  of  Sicily,  and  from  near  as  from 
far  it  brings  to  one's  mind  the  striking 
epithets  bestowed  on  it  bv  Pindar, 
''Father  of  the  Clouds,"  "Pillar  of 
Heaven."  Ever  covered  with  clouds,  so 
that  its  immutable  mass  of  rock  and  the 
airy,  fanciful  shapes,  uniting  in  endless 
combinations  their  dual  natures,  appear 
as  a  composite  whole,  ^-Etna  is  indeed 
of  earth  and  heaven.  The  shining  sun 
glorifies  it,  the  moving  shadows  of  its 


passionate  feeling  for  beauty  had  placed 
the  theatre  of  Taormina,  one  does  not 
realize  the  colossal  bulk  of  the  volcano. 
The  range  of  vision  is  such  that  the  com- 
ponent parts,  simple  details  in  a  grandi- 
ose ensemble,  lose  their  individual  value. 
Yet  from  eastern  to  western  spur  ^tna 
covers  forty  miles,  and  more  than  forty 
towns  and  villages  are  strung  in  rosa- 
ries of  bright  beads  over  its  flanks  and 
feet. 

From  the  highest  rows  of  seats  in  the 
Greek  theatre,  with  the  iTiined  stage  as 
foreground,    there   unfolds    that   pano- 
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/Etna  from  the   Harbor  of  Catania. 


rama  like  the  most  sublime  of  back- 
grounds. From  down  the  stage,  framed 
in  superbly  by  broken  columns  and 
fragments  of  brick  walls,  Etna's  solitary 
cone,  set  against  the  southern  sky,  is  a 
symphony"  of  snow  and  azure,  of  mother- 
of-pearl  w^hites  and  transparent  blues — 
an  ineffably  soft  and  A^aporous  vision. 

On  the  way  to  Catania,  shortly  after 
leaving  Taormina  the  train  passes 
through  several  tunnels  cut  in  ranges  of 
lava.  The  first  savage  marks  of  the  vol- 
cano are  these  torrents  of  solid  matter 
that  from  the  central  mass  twent}'  miles 
away  have  run  into  the  sea,  forming 
continuous  ridges.  A  few  miles  beyond 
them  one  enters  fully  into  ^^tna's  king- 
dom. There  against  an  uniformly  pur- 
plish background,  the  purple  of  lava, 
springs  forth  the  brilliant  leafage  of  or- 
ange, lemon,  and  fig  trees,  and  of  vines 
chastened  l)y  the  silvery  sheen  of  the 
classical  olive.  White  splashes  in  this 
"bubbling  color,  where  all  the  gamuts  of 
greens  and  purples  mix  and  melt,  are 
the  walls  of  tiny  houses  quaintly  built, 
and  to  the  hurried  passer-by  mysteri- 
ously suggestive  of  the  character  of  their 
unseen  inmates. 

It  is  a  sight  of  singular  beauty,  this 
earth,  which  is  but  lava  ground  to 
dust,  so  enveloped  in  the  tenderness  of 


growing  vegetation.  The  patience  and 
industry  of  generations  of  men  have 
changed  the  once  grim  wastes  into 
things  of  loveliness.  Yet  now  and  again 
the  nether  monster  reveals  his  power. 
Like  marks  of  the  lion's  paw  are  seen 
lonely  cairns  of  the  frothing,  seething 
matter  stopped  in  mid  rush  and  turned 
to  stone.     How  stranj^re  and  uncannv  a 
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substance  is  this  lava  belched  forth  in 
lightnings  and  thunder  from  a  mountain 
in  labor — a  sooty  mineral  calcinated  to 
the  core  ;  all  good  substance  in  it  de- 
stroyed, leaving  but  a  skeleton  embryo 
scorched  and  shapeless,  that  gives  an 
awful  impression  of  the  agonies  of  its 
birth  and  death. 

The  train  in  skirting  but  the  western 
side  of  the  volcano  rambles  incessantly 
through  tunnels  and  by  embankments 
of  lava.  From  the  fact  that  the  other 
sides  bear  no  less  testimony  to  frequent 
devastations,  one  gathers  an  idea  of  the 
extent   of   those   eruptions    whose   un- 


broken record  is  carried  down  from 
prehistoric  times  to  our  day. 

The  average  of  eruptions  in  this 
century  alone  is  one  every  four  or  five 
years.  Fortunately  ^tna  has  had  long 
periods  of  rest  following  its  active 
moods.  Noticing  that  these  j^^i'io^s 
alternate  with  those  of  Vesuvius,  scien- 
tists have  inferred  that  there  is  a  sub- 
terranean connection  between  the  two, 
and  that  they  belong  to  a  group  of 
which  the  Lipari  Islands  are  a  minor 
part  and  the  little  island  of  Pantelleria 
the  last  outlying  summit. 

All  poets  of  antiquity  were   familiar 
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with  ^Etna.  Curiously  enouf^'h,  Homer 
does  not  allude  to  its  volcanic  character 
except  in  his  episode  of  the  blinded 
Cyclops  Polyphemus  hurhnfj^  rocks  af- 
ter Ulysses,  which  is  but  a  transparent 
ni^'th  of  the  molten  lava  rolling-  down 
the  mountain  with  such  impetus  as  to 
leap  from  the  hif^h  cliffs  far  out  into 
the  sea,  forming  those  islets  still  known 
to  the  Sicilians  as  the  seven  "  Scoglie  dei 
Cicfojyi."  The  war  of  the  Titans  against 
Juj^iter,  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  allude  no 
doubt  to  eruptive  phenomena  utterly 
inexplicable,  that  by  their  very  sudden- 
ness and  magnitude,  seemed  not  less 
than  supernatural,  to  the  pantheistic 
imagination  of  the  Greeks. 

.-Etna,  placed  in  Magna  Grecia,  the 
oldest  historical  ground  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  doors  of  Athens  and  Rome,  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  many 
eminent  personages  of  classic  antiqui- 
ty :  Pindar,  who  narrates  the  erup- 
tion of  B.C.  476  ;  Aristotle  that  of  b.c. 
340  ;  Pythagoras,  Sappho,  Thucidides  ; 
Empedocles,  who  found  a  voluntary 
death  in  its  crater ;  Cicero,  Catullus, 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Sueto- 
nius, etc.,  and  through  them  even  the 


memory  of  a  violent  outbreak  in  pre- 
historic times,  that  made  the  Sicanians 
abandon  the  district,  has  come  down 
to  us. 

To  look  from  a  speeding  train,  the 
embodiment  of  the  tendencies  and 
achievements  of  our  epoch,  at  that 
landscajje  teeming  with  souvenirs  of 
generations  Avhose  ashes  are  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  volcano,  stirs  the 
mind  to  a  train  of  philosophic  thought. 
How  can  we  help  feeling  the  pathos  of 
that  history  of  the  life  and  death 
struggles  of  twenty-five  hundred  years, 
come  home  to  each  of  us,  when  we  are 
so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fragility  of 
human  effort  and  life  before  that  nature 
ever  living,  ever  young,  ever  cruelly  in- 
different to  the  passing  human  herd  ? 

From  its  huge  neighbor  Catania 
borrows  the  chief  objects  of  its  adorn- 
ment. Blocks  of  volcanic  material  are 
used  for  the  pavement  of  streets,  the 
constiTiction  of  houses,  and  often  also 
in  the  exterior  decoration  of  important 
buildings.  The  idea  of  relieving  the 
white  stone  facades  with  ornamental 
details  wrought  in  dark  lava,  when 
judiciously  carried  out,  is  well  adapted 
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to  the  curious  style  of  architecture 
known  as  Sicilian,  a  composite  of  three 
distinct  styles — the  Byzantine,  Arab, 
and  Norman. 

Despite  its  originality,  its  cleanliness, 
the  city  to  me  has  a  stinted,  formal 
look,  unpicturesque  in  the  extreme,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  far  from  good  name 
Catania  bears  in  Italy,  a  name  synony- 
mous with  unfair  dealing,  prejudices 
me.  It  is  a  fact  that  reckless  specula- 
tion, characterized  by  a  deluge  of  worth- 
less promissory  notes,  has  within  a  few^ 
years  plunged  the  once  flourishing 
Catania  into  a  most  miserable  condi- 
tion. Not  having  visited  it  since  the 
days  of  its  boom,  I  was  struck  by  one 
pleasant  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of 
worldly  misfortune,  which  had  trans- 
formed the  boom-period  dummies  at- 
tired in  ultra  gaudy  finery  into  sensi- 
ble folk,  oblivious  to  the  etiquette  of 
Italian  city  manners,  and  who  wore 
their  old  clothes  and  had  worn  them  so 
long  that  shiny  seams  and  scrupulous 


patches  bespoke  a  poverty  sincere  as  it 
was  self-respecting. 

I  had  to  journey  toward  Nicolosi,  njy 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  .l^tna, 
behind  one  of  those  thin,  unfortunate 
brutes,  a  Catanian  horse,  not,  however, 
without  making  an  express  bargain  that 
under  no  condition  should  the  whip  be 
used.  "Ma,  signor,"  the  driver  had  ex- 
claimed in  amazement,  "  he  won't  go  I  " 
Well,  he  did  go,  but  very  gently,  for  the 
drive  is  a  hard  twelve  miles  of  steady 
up-hill  grade. 

The  road  winds  and  clamT^ers  pleas- 
antly ])etween  vine-hung  walls  and  peep- 
ing villas.  The  little  retaining  stone 
w^alls  incasing  each  iield  on  the  rapid 
slopes  are  almost  buried  in  verdure  ; 
umbrella  pines  look  down  from  their 
loftiness,  and  once  in  a  while  some  dead 
crater  protrudes  its  burnt  head  above 
the  sea  of  living  things. 

It  is  vine  harvest  ;  files  of  burdened 
donkeys  pass  us,  prodded  on  by  the  peas- 
ants following  wdth  swift  and  swinging 
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The  Little   Path  Threading  the  Vineyards  on  the   Slopes  of  /Ctna. 
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strides.  These  contadini  stare  at  us  in- 
tently, yet  with  faces  immobile  and  so 
brown  and  furrowed,  so  sharp  of  con- 
tour, that  they  might  have  been  cut 
from  the  dark  soil  beneath.  Miserable 
beyond  belief,  submissive  in  suffering, 
they  have  the  dull  gaze  of  ruminants, 
the  soul  asleep,  the  mind  alert  only  for 
food  and  shelter  ;  and  their  ty2:)es,  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  their  great  ancestors, 
the  Greeks,  somewhat  mixed  with  traits 
of  former  alien  oppressors — Arabs,  Nor- 
mans, Spaniards — are  the  living  wit- 
nesses in  our  da}'  of  the  glory  and  vicis- 
situdes of  their  race  through  the  ages. 

Night  falls  as  I  reach  Nicolosi  and 
its  2^rimitive  inn,  deserted  now,  as  it  is 
past  the  season  for  climbing  the  moun- 
tain. 

The  chief  of  the  Guides  of  ^tna,  a 
corporation  established  by  the  Catania 
branch  of  the  Alpine  Club,  comes  to 
make  the  necessary'  arrangements  for 
nay  trip.  At  six  the  next  morning  the 
guide  arrives,  straps  the  provisions  on 
his  back,  and  we  are  off. 

The  road,  threading  vineyards,  is 
flanked  a  few  hundred  feet  to  our  left 
by   a   serrated    tin,    standing   a  defiant 


1886,  which,  pouring  in  a  vast  flood 
down  the  slopes,  seemed  about  to  sweep 
away  the  Altarelli,  an  open  chapel  ded- 
icated to  the  three  patron  saints  of  Nic- 
olosi. The  priests,  with  a  piety  no  doubt 
strengthened  by  terror,  displayed  the 
veil  of  Santa  Agata,  a  holy  relic  which 
in  Catania  has  performed  miracles  in- 
numerable, and  the  destructive  lava,  re- 
specting the  sanctuary,  divided  in  two 
branches,  leaving  it  untouched. 

It  would  have  been  a  personal  insult 
to  my  guide,  who  proudly  related  this 
story,  to  notice  that  the  Altarelli  is  built 
on  an  eminence,  and  that  there  is 
present  evidence  that  when  the  fiery 
stream  reached  this  point  it  must  have 
been  in  its  last  spasms,  for  a  few  feet 
beyond  it  stopped  altogether.  Besides, 
it  would  have  been  a  useless  task,  as 
every  good  Nicolosian  considers  a  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  miraclous  event 
an  invention  of  the  devils,  enemies  of 
his  patron  saints. 

Anyway,  I  was  soon  too  busy  to  think 
of  miracles.  A  mule-path  skirts  the 
lava-bed  of  1886,  but  the  quickest  route 
lies  straight  across  it.  We  took  this 
short  cut,  and  it  gave  me  a  full  taste  of 
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The   Serra  del   Solfizio,    from  the  Valle  del   Bove. 


barricade  before  two  big  reddish  cones,  volcano  climbing,  to  the  understanding 

the  Monte  Rossi,  upheaved  in  1669  by  of  which  a  few  words  of  explanation  are 

an    eruption    which    almost    destroyed  necessary. 

Catania.     Scarcely  a  mile  from  the  vil-  Liquid  lava  has  two  distinct  forms  :  the 

lage  we  came  to  the  limit  of  the  lava  of  first,  when,  issuing  in  a  bubbling  mass, 
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On  the   Brink  of  the   Great  Crater  of  /Etna. 


it  liows  like  compact  gruel ;  the  second, 
when  in  the  subterranean  depths  water 
coming  in  temporary  contact  with  burn- 
ing liquids,  the  two  elements  issue  pell- 
mell.      The  imjH'isoned  steam,  tearing 
and  bellowing  within  the   molten  lava, 
whose  temperature  often  exceeds  2,000^ 
Fahrenheit,    bursts    forth,    hurling    to 
the  heavens  fiery,  chaotic  masses.     Con- 
tinuous exj^losions  upheave  the  masses 
again  and  again  into 
air,    p  o  u  n  d  i  n  g    an d 
grinding  them  against 
one  another.     Thus 
they  leap  and  fall,  bat- 
tering and  battered,  in 
Titanic,  vertiginous 
dance,    scattering,    as 
from  a  monstrous  en- 
gine of  destruction,  a 
storm    rain    of   rocks, 
sand,  and  ashes.    Now, 
imagine  this  inferno 
caught  in  its  maddest, 
wildest    activity    and 
held    fast,    the    knife- 
edge    excrescences 
bristling  all  over  it  like   savage  teeth 
gnawing  the  air,'  the  awful  piling  up  on 
its  heaving  sides  of  the  very  vitals  of  the 
volcano,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
this  lava  which  for  seventeen  days  of  the 
spring  of  188(5  furrowed  and  desolated 


a  thousand  acres  of  fair  countiy  into 
semblance  of  hell.* 

AVe  descend  into  valleys  and  pits,  si- 
lent and  dusky  as  the  portals  to  the 
world  of  the  dead,  whose  monochrome 
dark  purplish  tone  makes  their  aspect 
the  more  sinister.  The  forbidding  stones 
rise  in  ragged  walls  piled  into  fantastic 
shapes,  and  rivers  of  rigid  lava  writhe 
seii3ent-like  about  this  Laocoon  of  ^Etna. 


Peasants  by  the  Way. 

It  is  a  severe  test  of  endurance  to 
force   our   way   for  a  long  hour  and  a 

•  The  lu'w  orator  of  the  Monte  Goiuellari.  situated  four 
and  a  half  miles  above  Nicolosi  at  an  altitude  of  four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  was  formed  May 
19,  I'^Si).  after  a  violent  earthquake.  Lava  flowed  until 
June  3d,  reaohinir  within  half  a  mile  of  Nieolosi. 
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View  from   Monte   Gemellari,  showing  sonne  of  the   Mouths  of  the   Eruption  of   1886, 


half  across  these  diaboHcal  wastes,  every 
instant  looking  down  to  find  the  next 
foothold,  jiimpinj^  from  stone  to  stone, 
tottering,  falling,  our  shoes  cut  by 
sharp  edges,  until  we  reach  a  territory 
redeemed  from  some  more  ancient  lava- 
bed,  as  this  desert  will  also  be  redeemed 
in  a  century  or  two. 

Amid  the  vineyards  along  a  little  path 
hemmed  in  by  stone  walls  contadini 
meet  and  j^ass  us.  Here  asperities  have 
been  somewhat  smoothed  down  by  con- 
stant travel,  the  rougher,  larger  stones 
removed,  the  gaping  holes  filled.  Time 
and  nature  have  spread  ?«  surface  soil 
where  flourish  wild  plants  starred  with 
fragile  blossoms. 

We  pass  near  craters  of  which  a  con- 
tinuous array  will  precede  us  to  the  high- 
est cone,  yet  we  see  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  mountain  whose  craters  ex- 
tend on  every  side  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  Thinking  of  what  terri- 
ble conflagrations,  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty these  are  joroof  of,  the  power  with- 
in appears  extraordinarily  formidable. 

Now  the  stately  mountain  seems  to  rise 
in  its  might  above  and  over  our  heads, 


though  its  crest  is  hidden  in  cloud.  The 
vegetation  about  lacks  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  ;  we  have  passed  their  alti- 
tude. Sturdy  vines  continue  the  fight 
longer,  but  we  leave  them  also  behind. 
Big  oaks  and  chestnuts,  copper  beeches, 
birches,  and  the  tall  Laricio  pines  keep 
us  comj^any  till  we  arrive,  four  hours 
from  Nicolosi,  at  the  way  house  in  the 
woods — Cafia  del  Bosco,  4,215  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  We  are  higher  than  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius,  the  air  has  grown 
perceptibly  sharper,  and  is  now  quite 
cold. 

After  lunch  and  a  rest,  having  taken 
in  a  supply  of  water  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey,  we  resume  climbing 
through  a  narrow  and  crooked  valley, 
along  a  zigzag  path  barely  discernible 
in  the  chaotic  confusion.  The  higher 
we  reach  the  more  pleasant  it  is  to  turn 
and  look  back  on  the  constantly  grow- 
ing panorama  of  bleak  volcanic  stretches 
dotted  with  woods  and  gaping  cavities  ; 
further  below  floating  in  the  green  are 
villages — Catania,  then  the  turquoise  sea, 
and  far  out  the  hilly  coast  terminated  by 
Cape  Augusta,  behind  which  Syracusa 
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hides.  Here  and  there  isolated  clusters 
of  birches  and  pines,  set  in  an  under- 
growth of  gigantic  ferns,  mark  all  that 
remains  of  the  dense  forests  which  as 
late  as  the  last  century  entirely  covered 
^Etna's  flanks.  These  trees  no  longer 
soften  the  stern  impression  of  our  sur- 
roundings. In  a  rarified  atmosphere  that 
dwarfs  and  stunts  them,  they  lose  aU 
beauty  and  simply  vegetate  between 
life  and  death.  Becoming  rare,  they 
disappear  entirel}^  as  we  enter  the  "  Be- 
gionc  De.^erta"  the  region  of  cold  and 
death,  where  the  nakedness  of  rock  is 
absolutely  unrelieved.  A  bright  sun 
imparts  neither  cheer  nor  warmth,  but 
striking  the  velvety  darkness  of  the  lava 
gives  it  a  ste^y,  glittering  aspect,  as 
though  the  mountain  were  clad  in  chain- 
armor. 

The  wind  rises  and  falls  ;  blustering 
gusts  in  the  couloirs  and  on  the  pla- 
teaux are  succeeded  by  delightful  lulls. 
Mists,  thin  as  veils,  and  threatening 
storm-clouds,  drift  slowly  and  softly, 
rolling,  lifting,  and  revealing  vistas  of 
bleak  mounds  piled  high.  This  quiet, 
delicate  life,  playing  in  goblin-Hke  fash- 
ion about  these  rigid  and  desolate  scenes, 
is  inexpressibly  lovely.  Such  sights  and 
sensations  charm  the  long  hours  of  an 
ascent,  arduous  and  intensely  fatiguing, 
though  devoid  of  the  worse  dangers  and 
consequent  excitement  of  Alpine  climb- 
ing. 

The  trail  becomes  steeper  and  steeper 
as  we  catch  a  lirst  glimpse  of  the  de- 
servedly called  '*  Serra  del  Solfizio"  a 
saw-shaped  ridge  whose  feet  are  sunk  in 
enormous  hollows  tilled  with  eternal 
snow.  This  is  our  first  sign  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  magnificent  Valle 
del  Bove,  reached  after  crossing  a  table- 
land— the   Piano   del  Lai^o.     We  skirt 

O 

the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  three  thousand 
feet  deep,  which  form  a  border  on  all  its 
sides,  except  for  an  open  gap  toward  the 
east. 

Geologically  this  basin,  three  miles  in 
width,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
^tna.  as  competent  authorities  unite  in 
considering  it  the  original  cniter.  On  its 
brink  stands  the  Tower  of  the  Philoso- 
pher, presumably  the  rnin  of  an  observa- 
tory built  for  the  emperor  Hadrian  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  volcano. 

I  am  too  thoroughly  exhausted  to  do 
Vol.  XI.— 70 


justice  to  any  more  sights,  and  it  is 
with  the  yearning  of  the  flesh  that  at 
last  I  see  at  the  base  of  the  central  cone 
two  white  buildings — the  Observ'atory 
and  a  refuge,  both  unoccupied  at  pres- 
ent. We  have  the  key  to  the  latter,  the 
Casa  Inglesi,  so  called  because  it  was 
built  by  English  officers  dunng  the 
English  occupation  of  Sicily  in  Napo- 
leonic times.  Though  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged by  the  Alpine  Club  of  Catania,  it 
remains  a  primitive  affair,  its  walls  lined 
with  bunks,  one  above  another,  as  in  a 
ship's  steerage,  yet  it  affords  welcome 
shelter  against  a  cold  so  intense  that  our 
beards  and  coats  are  united  in  a  cover- 
ing of  ice. 

Too  tired  to  talk  we  sup  hastily  and 
fall  asleep  in  utter  w^eariness,  our  bodies 
sunk  in  yielding  straw,  our  feet  to  the 
fire,  which  warms,  soothes,  relaxes  the 
strained  muscles,  and  sets  the  blood  to 
buzzing  the  most  effective  of  lullabys. 

Awakening  at  midnight  I  leave  the 
guide  to  gather  up  himself  and  our 
traps  while  I  go  outside.  The  door 
closes  behind  me  and  I  stand  alone  in 
the  night.  Lo  !  what  a  strange  stillness 
there  is  in  this  outer  world.  The  wind 
blowing  fitfully  is  charged  with  unearth- 
ly smells  and  faint  echoes  of  subterra- 
nean seethings  and  rumblings.  From 
invisible  holes  snaky  vaj^ors  rise  and 
quiver  in  spiral  contortions.  Mon- 
strous shapes  of  lava  like  Titanic  dead 
upon  a  battle-field  lie  on  the  plateau, 
their  icy  profiles  brought  out  by  the 
oblique  rays  of  a  waning  moon,  shine 
weirdly  among  inky  shadows,  until  these 
threatening  rocks  seem  the  gathering  of 
a  silent  demoniac  host  to  overwhelm  and 
engulf  us.  But  the  guide  opens  the  ref- 
uge door  and  at  the  light  of  his  lantern 
the  phantasmagoria  vanishes, 

I  take  my  axe  and  we  start  to  jiick 
our  w^av,  amont^  treacherous  crevices, 
yawning  and  bottomless,  toward  the 
crater  that  lifts  above  us  its  twelve  hun- 
dred feet  of  immaculate  whiteness. 

In  Augiist  an  ascent  of  the  last  cone, 
whose  perfectly  smooth  sides  shde  down 
at  a  gi'adient  of  thirty-five  degrees,  is 
comparatively  easy  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  snow  :  but  thus  late  in  the  au- 
tumn the  thick  snow,  hardened  into  ice, 
and  nightly  covered  with  fresh  coats, 
compels  the  frequent  cutting  of  steps. 
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That  means  hard  work  and  dangerous. 
It  takes  two  hours  to  reach  the  brink 
of  the  crater,  a  single  abyss  two  or 
three  miles  in  circumference,  from  whose 
depths  emerge  countless  wreaths  of  thin, 
damp  smoke.  The  impression  of  that  si- 
lent gulf  with  its  vitality  expressed  only 
b}^  the  sulphurous,  nauseating  vapors  in- 
cessantly rising,  curling,  and  disappear- 
ing, is  supremely  grand.     Beside  JEtna 


feet  on  the  ice,  that  resounds  sonorous- 
ly, as  if  it  were  but  a  thin  covering  over 
cavernous  depths.  A  change  of  color, 
so  gradual  that  it  is  more  felt  than  seen, 
begins.  A  subdued  radiance,  opal,  dis- 
solving into  a  suggestion  of  pink,  tinges 
the  east.  The  details  of  the  crater  be- 
come more  distinct  as  night  recedes  to 
the  lowlands.  Impalpable  grayish  light 
creeps  up,    invading  the   heavens,   and 


one  remembers  Vesuvius's  sputterings  Aurora's  rosy  refulgence  increases  every 

as  the  efforts  of  an  infant.  moment — a    veiled    splendor,    a    sym- 

It   was   three   o'clock  w^hen  I  stood,  phony  en  sourdine  of  exquisitely  delicate 

eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  tints,  restful  and  lovely.     A  like  scene 

on  a  small  pyramid  of  ashes  which  keeps  must  have  suggested  the  poet's  descrip- 

guard  over  the  crater  and  the  whole  of  tions  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 


.^tna.  The  north  wind  having  cleared 
the  atmosphere,  brushing  away  clouds 
and  haze,  all  circumstances  were  favor- 
able to  my  watching  the  sun  rise. 

The  moon  has  now  disappeared,  leav- 
ing no  trace  of  her  passage.     Sky,  sea, 


An  Old  Crater. 

and  land  are  of  the  same  color,  an  im- 
mensity of  indistinct  blue,  clearer  some- 
what overhead,  darker  around  and  be- 
low. The  only  sensation  of  being  at  a 
great  height  is  the  piercing  cold  that 
keeps  us  moving  about,  stamping  our 


Banks  of  billowy  clouds  wall  up  that 
part  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun  is  to 
appear.  Their  fleecy  bosoms  rise  and 
swell,  ;v'ield  and  part,  before  the  oncom- 
ing dawn. 

Above  them  the  glory  of  light  contin- 
ues to  grow.  I 
keep  my  eyes  anx- 
iously strained  on 
the  most  luminous 
spot,  whence  of  a 
^-  sudden  a  dart  of 
^.r-^'^"'  light  crosses  space, 

fleeting  over  the 
sea.  That  dart  in- 
creases into  a  gold- 
en streak,  clearly 
cut,  for  a  percep- 
tible moment,  on 
the  purplish  water. 
It  changes  to  a 
flood  of  light  while 
the  disk  of  the  sun 
'":  emerges  slowly 

from  under  the  ho- 
rizon.    The   shad- 
ows palpitate,  dis- 
solve   about   the 
crest     of     ^tna, 
transfiguring    her 
into   an   island    of 
gold  and  rose.  Pas- 
sionately  now   the 
day  advances,  fling- 
ing wide  her  magic 
skirts.    The  lower  valleys  awake,  the  col- 
ors of  their  vegetation  glow  and  dance. 
The  trees  lift  up  their  heads  ;  it  seems 
as  if  in  that  profound  stillness  one  could 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  reanimation  of 
things.     The  sun  touches  every  corner 
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of  his  vast  kingdom  ;  day — full  day — is  Mountains  on  the  mainland  bridge  the 

with  us.  Straits   of   Messina,    hiding   Charybdis 

Beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  dreams  and  Scylla.     Cameo-cut  against  the  sea 

is  the  spectacle.  Sicily   lies   at   our   feet,  displaying  her 

To  the  north  the  archipelago  of  fifty  towns,  her  countless  villages,  the 
the  Lipari  Islands,  with  their  smoky  silver  ribbons  of  her  rivers,  the  thou- 
lighthouse  of  Stromboli,  floats  on  the  sand  varied  details  of  her  uneven  soil ; 
iridescent  sea.  To  the  south,  on  the  and  across  her  whole  length,  as  a  tan- 
border  of  the  vast  horizon,  hover  two  gible  sign  of  his  dominion,  lord  ^t- 
ghosts,  Malta  and  Pantelleria ;  while  na  stretches  his  enormous  triangular 
the   purple   shadows   of   the  Calabrian  shadow. 
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By  Archibald  Lampman. 

Ag.un  the  warm   bare  earth,  the  noon 
That  hangs  upon  her  heahng  scars. 

The  midnight  round,  the  great  red  moon, 
The  mother  with  her  brood  of  stars. 

The  mist-rack  and  the  wakening  rain 
Blown  soft  in  many  a  forest  way, 

The  yellowing  elm-trees,  and  again 
The  blood-root  in  its  sheath  of  gi*ay. 

The  vesper-sparrow's  song,  the  stress 

Of  yearning  notes  that  gush  and  stream. 

The  Ij'ric  joy,  the  tenderness. 

And  once  asfain  the  dream  !  the  dream  ! 


"o* 


A  touch  of  far-off  joy  and  power, 
A  something  it  is  life  to  learn, 

Comes  back  to  earth,  and  one  short  hour 
The  glamours  of  the  gods  return. 

This  life's  old  mood  and  cult  of  care 
Falls  smitten  by  an  older  truth. 

And  the  gray  world  wins  back  to  her 
The  rapture  of  her  vanished  youth. 

Dead  thoughts  revive,  and  he  that  heeds 

Shall  hear,  as  by  a  spii'it  led, 
A  song  among  the  golden  reeds : 

"  The  gods  are  vanished  but  not  dead  ! " 

For  one  short  hour,  unseen  yet  near, 
They  haunt  us,  a  forgotten  mood, 

A  glory  upon  mead  and  mere, 
A  magic  in  the  leafless  wood. 

At  morning  we  shall  catch  the  glow 

Of  Dian's  quiver  on  the  hill, 
And  somewhere  in  the  glades  I  know 
That  Pan  is  at  his  piping  still. 
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WHAT   IT   GEEW  FKOM.     WHAT   IT   IS.     WHAT   WE   HOPE  IT   WILL   BE. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 


^O  all  Engiisli  children — 
to  all  London  children 
especially  —  the  words 
Drury  Lane  represent 


fessing — almost,  as  it  were,  with  mag- 
nilicent  reluctance  —  that  kings  and 
queens,  princes  and  princesses,  fairies 
and  goblins,  clowns,  harlequins  and 
Fairyland.  The  happy  pantaloons — caverns  of  delight  and  pal- 
well-to-do  ones,  on  hear-  aces  of  fairy  dream,  might  he  beheld  in- 
ing  them,  recall  nights  side  on  payment  of  certain  sordid  coin 
in  glorious  Christmas  holidays  when,  at  the  box-office.  There  must  be  imag- 
attired  in  all  their  festive  best  of  gauzy  inative  children  who  privately  compare 
white  frocks  and  big  sashes,  and  float-  it  to  a  good  ogre.  (Which  is  a  very 
ing  waved  hair,  or  in  trim  Eton  jack-  rare  thing,  ogres  being  by  nature  most 
ets  and  broad,  spotless  white  Eton  unpleasant  as  a  rule,  having  a  habit 
collars,  with  gentlemanly  little  beaver  of  roaring,  and  legs  a  mile  long  with 
hats  on  their  smooth-cropped,  shining  which  they  chase  people,  devouring  them 
heads,  they  descended  from  their  car-  when  caught  —  besides  frequently  put- 
riages,  attended  by  mammas  and  papas,  ting  them  into  caves  to  fatten  before 
or  governesses,  or  tutors,  and  mount-  they  are  served  up,  which  is  really  a 
ing  certain  broad  stone  steps  were  ush-  most  irritating  idea.) 
ered  into  a  land  of  rapture  and  light  But  Drury  Lane  might  be  compared 
with  which  ordinary,  every -day  Lon-  to  a  good  ogre,  who  looks  gruff  and  plain 
don  seemed  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  of  exterior,  but  w^ho,  when  he  takes  you 
do.  Little  boys  at  boarding-school,  lit-  into  his  care,  does  not  eat  you  or  annoy- 
tle  girls  in  the  school  -  room  at  home,  ingly  suggest  you  must  be  kept  till 
had  talked  all  through  the  year  of  last  plump  enough,  but  surprises  you  by 
year's  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane,  and  showing  3'ou  all  the  ecstasies  of  Fairy- 
delighted   themselves  with  imaginings  land. 

of  what  this  year's  pantomime  might  be.  No  one  can  adequately  describe  what 

As  the  Christmas  hoUdays  approached  there  really  is  inside  the  cave.     It  is  a 

anticipation     and    conjecture    became  kaleidoscopic   dream  of  brilliant  light 

breathless,  and  when  some  morning  the  and   changing  color,  of  glittering  rain- 

Times,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Daily  Td-  bow,  troops  of  fairies  with  wings,  and 

egraph  all  announced  the  exciting  fact  draperies    which   make    them    floating 

that  Cinderella,   or  the  White  Cat,  or  flowers,    or    bees,    or   birds,    or   snow- 


Humpty  Dumpty  were  to  be  produced 
with  unusual  splendor  at  Drury  Lane, 
a  rapturous  sigh  of  relief  and  bhss  was 
breathed  through  every  nursery  in  the 
land. 

The  very  building  itself  was  enchant- 
ed. It  did  not  betray  itself  by  its  ex- 
terior, as  a  weaker  -  minded  structure 
might  have  done.  It  was  sufficiently 
secure  in  its  own  resources  not  to  en- 
deavor to  allure  in  anv  trivial  manner. 


flakes.  But  no  one  ever  dreamed  such 
things,  though  perhaps  in  a  dream  one 
sometimes  might  laugh  as  one  laughs  at 
the  jokes — at  the  mischievous  goblins, 
at  the  clown  and  his  unfading  feud  with 
the  dignified  policeman,  or  the  irascible 
old  gentleman,  or  the  easily  gulled  land- 
lady, or  shop-keeper.  No  one  ever 
laughs  so  heartily  when  he  is  awake, 
and  perhaps  even  at  Drury  Lane,  after 
the  passage  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 


It  had  artfully  placed  itself  in  an  ugly,    the  point  of  a  joke  founded  on  an  inno- 


dingy-looking  street,  and  had  allowed 
itself  to  be  built  in  a  dingy,  plain,  un- 
compromising way,  scorning  outward 
adornments,  deigning  no  external  hints 
of  joy  ;  but  certain  enslaving  bills  con- 


cent old  gentleman  with  a  hatful  of 
stolen  sausages  craftily  secreted  by  a 
clown,  modifies  its  power  to  produce 
ecstasy  of  mirth. 

But   this   is  Drury   Lane   as    it   ap- 
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pears  inside.  The  outside  is  different. 
The  Good  Ogre's  Cave,  which  is  such 
a  power  that  it  speaks  of  itself  and  is 
spoken  of  oftenest  merely  as  "  Drury 
Lane,"  without  any  one's  feeUng  the 
necessity  of  the  addition  of  the  word 
"Theatre  " — just  as  a  queen  writes  her 
name  "Victoria,"  or  "Adelaide,"  or  a 
duke  "  Marlborough,"  or  "  Norfolk  "— 
the  Good  Ogre's  cave  is  not  all  of  Drury 
Lane — and  the  rest  of  it  is  very  differ- 
ent. Most  of  its  surroundings  are  ruled 
by  ogres  of  a  race  less  kind — who  do 
not  show  their  captives  Fairyland — 
ogres  of  Hard  Life,  of  Poverty,  of  Mis- 
fortune, of  Lack  of  Opportunity,  of 
Ignorance,  often  of  Hopelessness,  and 
Hunger,  and  Disease  ;  always  of  want  in 
one  form  or  another,  whether  it  is  want 
of  comforts  or  want  of  rest,  or  suste- 
nance for  body  or  mind. 

If  one  drives  by  the  theatre  one  nearly 
always  sees  a  few  dirty,  more  or  less 
ragged  children  staring  with  eager, 
longing  eyes  at  the  wonderful  bills  and 
talking  to  each  other,  evidently  about 
the  goblins  or  fairies  not-too-lavishly 
pictured  on  some  of  them. 

They  belong  to  the  outside.  They 
never  go  inside,  audit  is  only  the  one  of 
them  who  has  the  good  luck  to  have  a 
brother  who  is  a  printer's  "devil,"  or  a 
newsboy  or  a  crossing  sweeper  capital- 
ist enough  to  indulge  in  a  seat  in  the 
gallery,  who  knows  anything  definite 
about  the  inside's  glittering  splendors. 

And  it  is  not  permitted  to  look  too 
long  even  at  the  bills  and  the  outside,  or 
it  is  quite  likely  a  big  policeman  may 
walk  by  and  tell  you  to  "  move  on." 

Drury  Lane  means  so  much.  It  means 
street  after  street  branching  out  of  it, 
narrower  and  poorer  streets,  where  there 
are  poor  shops,  and  poor  people,  and  poor 
courts  ;  streets  where  one  sees  slatternly 
women  and  unkempt  men,  and  always 
swarms  of  children  playing,  squabbling, 
darting  among  carts  and  under  horses' 
heads  in  a  way  to  excite  marvel  and  ter- 
ror ;  little  ones  staggering  imder  the 
weight  of  babies  who  seem  bigger  than 
themselves,  some  of  them  with  nice  lit- 
tle faces,  some  of  them  with  wretched 
ones,  some  with  hungry  eyes,  some  with 
qiiite  merry  ones,  but  all  dirty — dirty — 
dirty.  Poor  little  things— God  lielp 
and  love  them  !      The  poor  in  London 


cannot  be  clean.  It  is  not  only  poverty 
they  must  contend  with,  but  smoke  and 
grime  and  fog  which  stick  and  smear 
all  in  the  West  End  as  well  as  in  the 
East,  and  which  cannot  be  ignored  and 
evaded  even  by  ladies  with  luxurious 
baths  and  deft  attendant  maids — ladies 
who  are  not  touched  by  the  sordid  de- 
tails of  every-day  existence. 

In  passing  through  these  streets,  in 
looking  at  these  children,  one  cannot 
help  but  think  of  what  possibilities  they 
might  represent  and  what  life  holds  for 
them.  It  is  such  a  thing  of  chance  that 
one  man  or  woman  is  born  with  some 
great  gift  not  given  to  the  rest.  Who 
knows  when  it  is  born  into  the  world — 
in  what  baby  brain  the  germ  of  it  lies  ? 
It  is  such  a  thing  to  ponder  of — the 
chance  that  sometimes  the  seed,  for 
want  of  the  right  soil,  the  right  air,  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  may  wither  away  and 
never  be  a  flower  at  all.  Take  the  root 
of  the  rarest  and  most  splendid  bloom 
on  earth,  plant  it  in  hard,  dry  earth,  in 
a  cellar,  shut  it  from  air  and  light  and 
dew  ;  and  what  common  weed  will  not 
grow  to  a  lovelier  thing,  if  it  has  an 
open  field  where  the  rain  falls  and  the 
sun  shines  ?  And  among  the  little  men 
playing  or  sauntering  in  the  unsavory 
streets,  with  dirty  hands  in  their  ragged 
pockets  ;  among  the  little  child-women, 
staggering  under  burdens  of  unwhole- 
some babies — who  knows  what  splendid 
fruit  or  flower  may  be  waiting  to  spiing 
to  life  or  die  without  a  blossom  ? 

I  have  often  asked  myself  what  germ 
of  what  gift  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  boy 
who  was  the  originator  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club.  It 
must  have  been  some  gift  of  executive 
ability,  and  for  organization. 

He  was  a  little  fellow,  small  for  his 
age,  and  I  do  not  know  what  that  was. 
His  name  was  Andrew  Buckingham,  and 
his  mother  had  a  kitchen  in  a  cellar 
where  she  kept  a  mangle. 

This  is  what  he  told  me — as  nearly  as 
I  can  remember — and  he  told  it  to  me 
the  night  I  opened  the  Lionel  Reading- 
room  in  the  new  premises  of  the  Club, 
in  Kemble  Street,  Drury  Lane. 

"You  see,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "there 
seemed  to  be  no  place  for  us  boys  any- 
where. If  two  or  three  of  us  stopped  a 
bit  to  talk  in  the  street,  the  policemen 
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came  and  told  us  to  'move  on.'  Where- 
ever  we  went,  or  stood  about,  or  met 
eacli  other,  we  was  moved  on.  Seemed 
as  if  there  was  nothing  for  us  anywhere 
but  to  '  move  on.'  So  it  come  into  my 
mind  one  Sunday,  when  there'd  been 
some  trouble,  that  if  mother'd  let  us 
meet  some  nights  in  her  cellar,  we  might 
make  some  rules  and  call  it  a  club,  and 
we  couldn't  be  moved  on  from  there. 
So  mother  let  us  meet  in  her  cellar,  and 
I  made  some  rules — and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  it.  And  I  can  tell  you, 
ma'am,  little  did  I  think  we'd  ever  have 
such  a  night  as  this,  or  such  a  place  to 
meet  in." 

This  is  what  his  mother  told  me.  I 
made  her  acquaintance  in  a  room  up  a 
court  near  Covent  Garden,  where  a  sim- 
ple, substantial  dinner  is  given  to  about 
forty  hungiy  children  three  times  a 
week  during  the  winter,  by  a  young  lady 
who  is  a  daughter  of  the  rector  of  the 
very  poor  parish,  and  who  is  the  good 
angel  of  all  the  courts  and  back-streets 
in  it.  It  is  a  very  simple  organization 
— the  work  of  this  one  lady — a  matter 
of  two  long  tables  in  a  small  room, 
some  homely,  savor}'  combination  of 
meat  and  potatoes,  and  a  homely,  simi^le 
pudding ;  but  it  means  warmth  and 
comfort  to  forty  hungry  children  three 
times  a  week. 

Andrew's  mother  was  presiding  over 
the  big  dishes  of  "  shepherd's  pie,"  and 
while  I  helped  the  Good  Angel  to  cut 
up  the  food  for  the  youngest  ones,  we 
talked  together. 

"  It  was  Andrew  who  founded  the 
club,"  said  the  Good  Angel.  "  Tell  Mrs. 
Burnett  about  it,  Mrs.  Buckingham." 

She  was  a  stout,  motherly,  most  re- 
spectable woman,  with  a  round,  kindly 
face  which  beamed  with  delight  when 
her  boy  was  mentioned.  (He  is  not  a 
little  boy  now,  but  a  little  young  man.) 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  Andrew 
always  was  a  good  boy.  And  when  the 
others  got  in  trouble  it  bothered  him. 
And  the  police  wouldn't  let  them  have 
no  meeting-place.  And  one  Sunday  a 
policeman  wanted  to  take  a  little  fellow 
up,  and  I  got  him  away  from  him.  I 
nearly  got  into  trouble  myself.  I  never 
told  you  about  that,  miss.  (Beamingly, 
to  the  Good  Angel.)  And  Andrew  got 
to  thinking  about  it.     An'  he  says  to 


me,  '  Mother,  let  us  meet  in  your  cellar. 
There's  four  of  us,  and  I  ve  heard  some- 
thiDg  about  clubs,  and  I  believe  I  could 
draw  up  some  rules,  and  we  should  be 
all  right.'  And  I  says,  'I  dare  say,  An- 
drew, but  there's  the  mangle.  There 
wouldn't  be  room.  What  could  I  do 
with  the  mangle  ? '  And  he  says,  '  You 
could  sell  the  mangle,  mother.  That 
wouldn't  ruin  you.'  Just  think  of  that 
now ! "  with  maternal  pride  at  the  en- 
terprise and  daring  of  the  suggestion. 
"  But  I  always  did  want  to  please  him. 
And  I  did  sell  the  mangle.  I  sold  it  for 
fifteen  shillings.  And  they  began  to 
meet  in  my  cellar,  the  four  of  them. 
And  Andrew  drew  up  some  rules.  And 
that  was  the  way  it  started,  with  An- 
drew and  three  other  boys  in  that  cel- 
lar, and  me  selling  my  mangle." 

I  myself  have  never  seen  these  first 
rules,  but  I  believe  that  they  still  exist 
somewhere,  and  to  my  mind  they  are 
most  interesting  because,  in  a  quite 
primitive  and  rudimentary  way,  they  in- 
dicate that  these  four  boys  in  the  cellar 
were  moved  by  a  sort  of  embryo  im- 
pulse toward  making  the  best  of  them- 
selves, in  as  far  as  they  knew  how  to  do 
it. 

I  argue  this  because  of  one  rule  which 
was  prominent  among  those  drawn  up. 

To  educated  bo^'s,  to  cared-for  boys 
whose  homes  surround  them  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  good  taste  and  refined  feel- 
ing, a  rule  which  suggested  that  in  a 
club  to  which  they  belonged  "No  bad 
language  should  be  used,"  would  be  a 
rather  singular  addition  to  the  regula- 
tions. But  to  little  London  lads,  living 
their  sharp  young  lives  in  a  hard-driven, 
realistic  world,  brought  up  in  the  streets 
and  lanes  and  courts,  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle  for  life,  hearing  every  hour  the 
wrangling  or  chaff  of  costermongers 
and  hawkers  who  have  a  vocabulary  of 
their  own,  of  great  scope  and  richness 
of  vigorous  epithet — to  boys  such  as 
these  a  choice  or  moderation  of  lan- 
guage positively  amounts  to  an  indica- 
tion of  an  actual  genius  for  morals  and 
good  manners.  Why  should  a  boy  of 
that  class  decide  not  to  use  certain 
words  and  phrases  current  in  the  world 
he  knows  ?  How  should  he  be  aware 
that  blasphemy  and  worse  are  not  de- 
sirable elements   of   conversation  ?      It 
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is  in  the  vicinities  of  Park  Lane  and 
Grosvenor  and  Berkeley  Squares  they 
are  not  used,  and  he  does  not  visit 
in  Mayfair.  In  Slum  Street  and  Fra- 
grance Alley  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men adorn  argument,  expostulation, 
and  even  persiflage  and  sprightly  repar- 
tee with  flowers  of  speech  which  May- 
fair  most  probably  never  heard  of.  We 
of  the  fortunate  world  place  our  chil- 
dren in  the  care  of  French  or  German 
nurses  that  they  may  become  "  famihar 
with  the  language  ; "  the  children  in 
the  London  streets  become  "  famihar 
with  the  language "  in  something  the 
same  way,  though  not  through  nurses 
or  governesses,  and  "  the  language  "  is 
neither  German,  Italian,  nor  French. 
There  are,  of  course — there  must  be, 
even  among  the  poorest — some  fathers 
and  mothers  who,  even  amid  their  lim- 
itations, try  to  weed  "  the  language  "  in 
some  degree,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  there  should  be  very 
many. 

So,  that  four  lads  should  make  for 
themselves  a  sort  of  refuge  from  the 
streets,  and  that  they  should  resolve 
that  there  should  be  "  No  bad  lan- 
guage," denotes  an  ingenuous  desire 
for  improvement  quite  as  strong  and 
as  much  to  be  respected  as  the  impulse 
which  leads  more  fortunate,  educated 
boys  to  decide  that  their  clubs  shall 
speak  French  or  German  and  debate 
the  questions  of  the  day.  I  am  not 
even  sure  that  the  gathering  in  the  cel- 
lar had  any  name  when  it  was  first  de- 
cided that  its  members  should  "  use 
no  bad  language."  Perhaps  the  boys 
called  it  "  The  Club,"  and  nothing  else, 
but  whether  it  had  a  name  or  not,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  good  thing. 
And  when  one  thinks  how  much  is 
meant  by  those  words,  "the  beginning 
of  a  good  thing,"  one  respects  very 
much  the  four  boys  in  their  cellar  and 
their  primitive  resolutions. 

The  Club  met  for  some  time  in  this 
small  way,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
other  boys  hearing  of  it  thought  it 
must  be  more  comfortable  to  meet  and 
talk  where  they  were  not  liable  to  be 
"moved  on,"  and  where  even  a  ceUar 
protected  them  from  wet,  and  cold,  and 
mud,  and  fog.  They  wanted  to  "  join," 
and   one   after   another  was   taken   in. 


What  the  subscription  fee  was  in  those 
early  days  I  have  not  inquired,  but  to 
suit  the  incomes  of  the  members  it 
must  have  been  small,  and  as  to  this 
day,  it  is  only  sixpence  a  month  (about 
twelve  cents)  moderation  must  have 
marked  its  bounds  modestly. 

But  the  cellar  was  not  large  and  even 
the  sale  of  the  mangle  did  not  provide 
much  space,  and  in  time  necessity  de- 
manded that  something  should  be  done. 

What  could  be  done  by  boys  who 
possessed  nothing,  and  who  were  re- 
garded by  the  general  pubUc  merely  as 
an  element  to  be  "moved  on"  when 
seen  by  a  policeman.  Here  I  must 
again  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning 
the  "Good  Angel."  I  feel  it  is  rather 
a  liber t}"  to  make  her  a  part  of  a  pub- 
lished sketch,  because  she  is  such  a 
very  quiet  and  modest  little  young 
lady  and  Uves  her  life  of  daily  and 
hourly  good  and  kind  deeds  in  such  a 
simple,  gentle  way — as  if  what  she  does 
were  the  only  natural  thing  to  do  and 
could  not  possibly  be  left  undone.  I 
am  sure  she  does  not  even  know  she  is 
a  "  Good  Angel,"  but  I  know  it,  and 
what  is  more,  so  many — oh,  so  many 
poor,  hungry,  cold,  and  unhappy  ones 
in  wretched  back  streets  and  alleys  and 
courts,  know  it  a  thousand  times  better. 
In  her  quiet  way  she  is  part  of  that  "be- 
ginning of  a  good  thing  "  as  much  as 
Andrew  was. 

The  little  room  in  Eussell  Court — 
the  one  where  the  poor  children's  din- 
ners are  given  them — is  known  as  the 
Parish  Room.  How  primitive  it  seems 
in  connection  with  such  a  dignified 
parochial  name  would  not  be  easily 
conveyed.  But  it  has  space  enough  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  for  smah  gath- 
erings, such  as  charity  dinners  or  teas. 

To  Andrew  there  occui'red  the  coura- 
geous idea  that  as  the  Good  Angel  (sup- 
pose I  call  her  "Miss  Gracie  "  which  is 
not  her  name) — as  Miss  Gracie  had  been 
kind  to  them  and  given  them  encour- 
agement, she  might  be  able  to  aid  them 
in  their  extremity.  So  he  went  to  her 
and  explained  the  situation,  and  asked 
if  she  would  intercede  with  her  father, 
the  Rector,  to  give  them  peiTaission  to 
meet  in  tlie  little  Parish  Room  a  few 
nights  each  week,  when  it  was  not  being 
used  for  any  other  purpose. 
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Being  interceded  with,  the  Rector 
told  Miss  Gracie  that  if  she  could  find 
among  her  friends  some  young  man  who 
was  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  Club, 
by  spending  with  it  the  evenings  it  met 
and  making  sure  that  it  did  not  reduce 
the  little  Parish  Room  to  ashes  or  mi- 
nute fragments,  he  would  give  his  per- 
mission. His  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
London  street  "  boy  "  were  not  tinged 
with  any  romantic,  roseate  glow,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  a  trilling  matter  if 
anything  had  happened  to  the  Parish 
Room. 

Miss  Gracie,  having  been  a  Good  An- 
gel so  long,  had  naturally  some  friends 
who  had  some  of  the  same  qualities  as 
herself.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
that  a  Good  Angel  draws  goodness  and 
kindness  within  her  radius  by  some 
subtle  natural  power,  or  whether  by 
merely  existing  herseK  she  creates  such 
things  in  those  around  her,  but  it  is 
certainly  true  that  no  Good  Angel — man 
or  woman,  girl  or  boy — ever  existed 
without,  somehow,  seeming  to  bring  to 
light  kind  and  gentle  things.  There 
can  be  no  more  doubt  of  this  than  there 
can  be  doubt  of  the  simple  fact  that  if 
the  sun  shines  constantly  enough  the 
very  stones  themselves  will  be  warmed 
a  little,  and  the  poorest  bit  of  common 
earth  will  find  itself  trying  to  put  forth 
some  tiny  green  thing,  if  it  is  only  a 
blade  of  grass. 

So  Miss  Gracie  found  a  young  man 
who  was  willing  to  aid  her  and  her  boys. 
I  believe  he  was  a  very  young  man  in- 
deed at  that  time — not  very  much  more 
than  a  boy  himself.  He  was  a  Mr.  Car- 
los Wilson,  and  if  regarded  from  the 
story  standpoint.  Miss  Gracie  is  the  he- 
roine and  Andrew  Buckingham  the  first 
hero.  Mr.  Carlos  Wilson  is  another 
one. 

I  did  not  know  him  then,  and  I  can- 
not tell  at  all  definitely  what  his  methods 
and  plans  were  when  he  began  first  to 
go  down  to  the  Parish  Room  two  or 
three  nights  a  week  and  take  charge  of 
the  embryo  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club. 
But  I  do  know  that  he  meant  to  be  the 
Club's  friend,  and,  whatever  his  meth- 
ods, he  won  the  boys'  confidence  and 
liking,  than  which  there  could  be  no 
better  beginning. 

I  think  his  first  plan  was  quite  a  sim- 


ple one,  and  I  am  sure  its  very  simple- 
ness  was  its  strength.  He  wanted 
to  help  them  to  establish  a  small 
corner  for  themselves  in  which  they 
could  spend  their  evenings  better — 
more  comfortably — more  healthily,  and 
more  safely  than  they  could  spend  them 
wandering  about  in  all  sorts  of  weather 
in  the  streets,  or  lounging  in  the  fiare 
of  the  gas-lit  corners  of  them.  It  seems 
a  modest  undertaking,  perhaps,  but  one 
has  to  remember  that  London  streets 
have  their  attractions.  An  active,  curi- 
ous, sharp-minded  lad  does  not  rush 
naturally  and  readily  away  from  the  de- 
ceptively bright-looking  world  of  street 
life  at  night,  unless  he  has  something 
interesting  and  attractive  offered  to  him 
in  exchange.  People  who  have  plenty 
of  amusements,  people  who  drive  com- 
fortably to  the  theatres,  almost  inevi- 
tably, I  think,  find  themselves  looking 
out  of  their  brougham  windows  with 
interest.  For  myself,  I  know  that  on 
cold  nights,  when  the  warmth  inside 
the  carriage  formed  a  clouded  dimness 
on  the  glass,  I  alwaj's  found  myself  in- 
voluntarily rubbing  off  a  clear  place 
with  my  handkerchief,  so  that  I  could 
look  through  when  we  passed  certain 
places,  particularly  that  big  crossing 
where  Piccadilly  seems  to  divide  itself 
into  various  tributaries  pouring  into  the 
great  city  sea,  and  where  the  Criterion 
and  the  Pavilion  dazzle  and  glow,  and 
there  are  so  many  lights  and  people 
and  carriages  and  majestic  policemen. 
I  liked  it  myself,  and  often  wanted  to 
get  out  of  my  brougham  and  stand  on 
the  corners,  or  near  the  theatre  or 
music-hall  entrances,  and  watch  the 
people  as  they  walked  past,  or  left  their 
hansoms  or  carriages  and  turned  in  .to 
be  amused.  If  a  lady  from  the  West 
End  found  it  attractive,  why  should 
not  a  lad  neither  well  clad  nor  well 
housed,  whose  only  theatre  was  the 
streets,  and  to  whom  walking  about 
was  a  perfectly  unfatiguing  matter.  If 
I  had  unlimited  space  I  could  write 
many  pages  giving  color  to  the  delights 
of  that  night  life  of  the  gas-lighted 
London  streets,  and  the  farce  and 
comedy  one  can  see  and  hear  in  the 
chaff  of  hansom  -  cab  drivers,  in  the 
witticisms  of  coster  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  in    the   casual   banter   of    young 
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swells  as  they  stand  at  theatre  en- 
trances. Any  sharp  street  lad  knows 
where  the  best  entertainment  is  to  be 
found,  and  that  there  are  certain  bright- 
ly lighted  places  where  he  can  seem,  for 
the  moment,  almost  to  belong  to  the 
world  of  the  fortunate  ones  as  he  stands 
and  watches  the  carriages  draw  up,  and 
the  powdered  footmen  descend  to  open 
their  doors  for  pretty  women  in  lovely 
frocks,  who  seem  only  to  set  foot  on 
common  pavement  to  pass  from  luxuri- 
ous carriages  to  the  theatre's  brightness. 

By  night  the  gas-light  and  the  spe- 
cious suggestions  of  festivities  serve  to 
cast  a  glamour  over  the  hard  things  dull 
daylight  reveals,  and  so  it  is  but  natural 
that  one  must  have  some  counter-attrac- 
tion to  offer  to  boys  who  know  the 
street  fascinations  in  all  their  variety. 

And  without  any  other  capital  or  re- 
sources than  a  kind  heart,  good  sense, 
and  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  boyish 
nature,  the  very  young  man  who  went 
down  to  Russell  Court  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  Club  managed  to  provide  the 
counter-attractions.  To  provide  them, 
if  one  had  at  command  a  number  of 
well-fitted  rooms,  a  gymnasium,  a  col- 
lection of  games,  a  library  and  a  num- 
ber of  people  ready  to  represent  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  entertainment 
might  not  be  so  difficult,  but  for  one 
extremely  young  man  to  provide  them, 
in  one  unattractive  room,  without  any- 
thing but  his  own  wits  and  energy  to 
draw  upon,  was  to  do  a  thing  which  fills 
me,  at  least,  with  a  combination  of 
amazement  and  intense  respect 

One  thing  which  has  also  caused  me 
amazement  on  this  matter  is,  that  I  have 
found,  in  speaking  of  it,  that  neither 
the  young  man  nor  his  friends  regard 
his  undertaking  as  in  the  least  remark- 
able or  heroic.  They  refer  to  it,  as  the 
Good  Angel  and  her  friends  refer  to 
her  unending  good  deeds,  as  if  it  was 
the  most  casual  and  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  And  yet  thinking  people 
know  that  a  young  man  has  usually 
many  things  to  do  more  exciting  than 
spending  evenings  in  an  unavoidably 
stuffy  room,  entertaining  miscellaneous 
street  boys.  But  in  tlie  English  nat- 
ure there  is  much  moderation  of  view, 
and  the  tendency  to  poetize  a  situation 
and  see  color  in  it  is  not  stron<2-.     And, 


after  all,  one  cannot  help  liking  im- 
mensely the  many  of  them  who  in  do- 
ing tine  things  never  think  of  calling 
them  fine,  in  fact  never  think  of  calling 
them  anything  at  all,  but  simply  do 
them  in  their  practical  steady -going 
fashion  and  never  expect  that  they  will 
even  be  commented  upon. 

To  my  mind  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  Club  is  its  growth  from 
such  a  small  beginning,  and  the  good 
to  be  gained  by  writing  about  it  is  that 
its  simple  history  may  hold  suggestion. 

In  its  one  room  its  efforts  were  un- 
avoidably the  most  economical  and  prim- 
itive. Their  success  must  have  arisen 
absolutely  from  the  amount  of  energy 
and  good  feeling  put  into  them. 

The  young  fellow  who  had  befriended 
it  in  course  of  time  enlisted  the  inter- 
est of  two  or  three  other  young  men 
like  himself.  A  few  cheap  games  were 
l)Ought,  a  few  old  books  were  given 
them,  the  young  men,  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee,  evidently 
were  possessed  of  both  ingenuity  and 
invention,  and  exercised  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  More  boys  and  still 
more  boys  heard  of  the  Club  and  want- 
ed to  join  it.  Boy  nature  talks  about 
itself  and  its  doings,  and  boy  curiosity 
and  interest  are  easily  excited. 

It  became  necessary  to  get  a  room 
which  could  be  used  every  night  instead 
of  three  nights  a  week.  Additional  six- 
penny fees  from  added  members  made 
this  possible,  though,  of  course,  the 
room  was  a  poor  one,  in  a  poor  house, 
in  a  poor  street.  The  young  committee, 
feeling  that  as  much  out-of-door  exer- 
cise as  possible  would  be  a  gain  in  the 
months  when  the  weather  allowed  of  it, 
organized  a  cricket  club,  a  hare  and 
hounds  club,  and  managed  occasional 
simple  outings  where  fresh  air,  at  least, 
could  be  breathed. 

There  came  a  time  when  a  drum-and- 
fife  band  became  a  possibility.  A  kind- 
ly fellow,  who  had,  I  tliink,  been  band- 
master in  some  regiment,  gave  a  lesson 
or  two  a  week  with  excellent  results. 
The  opportunity  to  thump  on  a  drum 
or  play  on  a  fife  without  calling  forth 
violent  opposition  and  bitter  reproach 
is  one  no  normally  constituted  boy 
ccnild  regard  lightly.  Tlie  fife-and-drum 
band  made  gigantic  strides  and  became 
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the  most  inspiring  institution.  The 
cricketers  and  harriers  flourished  and 
grew  strong,  the  few  old  books  were 
read  and  re-read  until  they  almost 
dropped  to  pieces,  the  games  of  draughts 
and  chess  saw  active  service,  and  when, 
somehow,  a  second-  or  third-hand  baga- 
telle-table appeared  in  the  room,  and  a 
venerable  but  still  audible  piano  lent 
the  inspiration  of  its  tones  to  the  gath- 
erings, the  Club  felt  itself  rich  indeed. 

The  point  one  remembers  with  inter- 
est is  that  the  organization  was,  as  it 
were,  a  private  undertaking.  It  was  not 
"  under  the  distinguished  patronage  "  of 
any  one,  it  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned in  any  list  of  charities.  Nobody 
made  it  donations  ;  except  for  the  young 
committee  and  the  street  boys  who  be- 
longed to  it,  and,  perhaps,  an  occasion- 
al friend  outside,  it  was  not  heard  of. 
As  far  as  the  big  world  was  concerned 
it  had  no  entity,  and  yet  it  was  doing 
its  work — work  the  world  would  feel  the 
effect  of,  though  it  would  not  know 
where  it  was  done.  No  handful  of 
young,  growing  human  beings,  how- 
ever small  it  is,  can  be  given  even  the 
simplest  chances  for  mental  and  physi- 
cal development  without  the  world's 
being  the  better  for  it.  The  young 
committee  had  work  enough  to  do,  and 
difficulties  and  annoyances  enough  to 
combat  against,  but  they  had  their  en- 
couragements. Gradually,  though  they 
were  not  preached  to  or  lectured — boys 
who  came  to  the  Club  seemed  to  get  a 
nicer  mental  and  moral  tone,  a  less 
rough  manner,  and  a  more  manly  and 
well-meaning  outlook  on  things  in  gen- 
eral. London  street  lads  are  not  dull 
as  a  rule,  their  ver}^  lives  make  them 
sharp  and  quick  to  see  and  comprehend 
what  is  honestly  and  practically  pre- 
sented to  them. 

To  the  generality  of  them  texts  and 
sermons  would  not  be  a  safe  method  of 
appeal,  they  can  always  hear  those,  and 
they  regard  them  with  frank  distrust, 
but  honest  friendliness  and  helpful,  in- 
telligent good  feeling  are  not  lost  on 
them. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  Club,  near- 
ly three  years  ago,  I  had  two  boys  of 
my  own.  To  my  mind,  the  Boy  has 
long  been  the  most  interesting  object 
in  nature.     He  is   an  unworked  mine. 


whose  wealth  of  resources  we  cannot 
even  guess  at ;  he  is  an  unclimbed  moun- 
tain, the  view  from  whose  summit  may 
be  of  such  expanse  and  beauty  that  we 
might  stand  breathless  with  love  and 
awe  before  it ;  he  is  an  untrodden  forest, 
whose  labyrinths  may  reveal  such  won- 
ders of  rare  growth  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  ;  he  is  an  unsailed  sea  from 
whose  depths  the  diver,  Life,  may  bring 
forth  strange  treasures  ;  he  is  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  day  whose  sunset  may  illumine 
a  whole  world.  He  may  not  be  a  ro- 
mantic object  to-day,  he  may  have — 
probably  has — a  stalwart  appetite,  a 
habit  of  reducing  order  to  chaos — a  ten- 
dency to  break  into  whoojjs  and  un- 
couth sounds,  he  may  exhibit  a  distinct 
antipathy  to  correctness  of  demeanor, 
and  to  study,  but — who  knows  ?  There 
is  a  lovely  story  of  a  celebrated  man, 
who,  when  he  saw  in  a  garden  a  beau- 
tiful rose  growing,  took  off  his  hat  to 
it  as  to  a  beautiful  lady.  The  Boy  sug- 
gests to  me  a  parallel  mental  attitude. 
Figuratively,  I  make  a  little  reverence, 
saying  —  even  to  an  unprepossessing 
one  : 

"Far  be  it  from  me,  your  Highness,, 
my  lord  Bishop,  your  Statesmanship, 
my  lord  Judge,  your  Honor,  the  Maker 
of  Pictures,  of  Books,  of  Laws,  of  great 
Benevolences,  whichsoever  it  is  to  be, 
in  fort}^  years  from  now,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  treat  you  with  unbelief  and  dis- 
respect. I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  all  that  I  may  do,  but  j^ou — who 
knows  how  low  I  should  feel  called  upon 
to  bow  before  what  you  may  be — if  I 
lived  long  enough  to  see  your  ripeness." 
It  ma}^  be  politic  to  be  amiable  to  a  boy, 
certainly  it  is  doing  wise  and  good  work 
for  the  world  to  give  him  all  the  chances 
that  belong  to  him. 

The  two  I  knew  the  best  had  been  de- 
nied no  "  chance,"  nor  had  they  been 
stinted  in  any.  They  had  had  books, 
pleasures,  travels,  clever  friends  who 
were  men  and  women,  and  the  love 
which  makes  such  things  worth  having. 
All  given  to  them  had  been  capital  well 
invested.  They  were  fine,  young,  hu- 
man things. 

"When,  one  evening  in  London,  the 
young  man  who  had  first  been  the  friend 
of  the  Club  told  me  its  story,  it  occurred 
to   me   that   two   fortunate  boys   with 
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nice  natures  and  tremendous  boyish 
experiences  would  be  a  good  element 
to  introduce  into  the  club-room  in  the 
back  street  in  Drury  Lane.  They  would 
have  so  much  to  say  and  could  say  it  in 
the  way  boys  could  best  understand.  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  Lon- 
don, but  I  suggested  to  the  Club's 
Friend  that,  Avhen  I  returned  the  next 
season,  my  two  should  be  introduced  to 
the  Club  and  interest  themselves  in  it. 
I  knew  they  would  regard  the  experi- 
ence as  delightful,  and  gather  material 
which  might  form  a  stratum  of  their 
very  varied  education. 

To  the  members  of  the  Club,  them- 
selves, I  knew  they  would  represent  as 
much  novelty  and  entertainment  as  the 
bagatelle-board  and  piano  had  done. 

My  visitor  found  the  idea  excellent. 
We  discussed  the  plan  with  much  pleas- 
ure and  interest  and  finally  parted  with 
the  understanding  that  the  next  sum- 
mer it  should  be  carried  out.  I  intro- 
duce this  personal  detail  because  it  was 
the  reason  for  my  becoming  later  more 
intimate  with  the  Club. 

The  next  summer  we  were  not  in  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  two  who  were  to  have 
visited  the  room  near  Drury  Lane  was 
being  taken  from  one  Continental  health 
resort  to  another.  His  brother  was 
travelling  with  him.  The  next  time  I 
returned  to  London,  the  following  year, 
one  had  been  sent  home  to  America,  the 
short  life  of  the  other  was  ended. 

It  was  then  that,  among  other  w^ork 
which  brought  interest,  the  Boys'  Club 
presented  itself  to  my  mind.  The  boy, 
as  an  object  to  apj^eal  to  one's  heart  and 
touch  it,  to  appeal  to  one's  mind  and 
fill  it  with  thought  and  the  wish  to  help 
him  to  all  his  chances,  was  even  more 
powerful  than  he  had  been  before.  To 
be  human  is  to  be  personal — to  be  per- 
sonal is  to  be  human. 

I  asked  the  Club's  Friend  to  call  on 
me  again.  He  came  and  told  me  how 
they  stood.  The  membership  had  grown 
so  that  the  place  they  occupied  would 
not  hold  it.  If  they  could  find  some- 
thing which  would  give  them  more  room 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  in 
every  way.  Boys  were  applying  for  ad- 
mission whom  they  could  not  take  in, 
and  a  young  man,  who  was  rich  and 
generous,  had  said  he  would  fit  up  a 


room  as  a  gymnasium  if  they  had  such 
a  room  to  spare.  I  had  a  plan  also 
which  required  a  room. 

The  few  old  books  they  possessed  had 
been  read  until  their  contents  were 
known  by  heart.  In  memory  of  a  boy 
whose  brief  life  had  been  spent  among 
books  he  revelled  in,  I  tliought  I  should 
like  to  give  them  a  comfortable  reading- 
room  and  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  li- 
brary, forming  itself  on  the  books  he 
had  been  fond  of. 

The  committee  had  found  a  build- 
ing in  Kemble  Street,  Drury  Lane.  It 
was  very  plain  and  rough,  having  been 
merely  used  as  a  small  printing  estab- 
lishment, but  there  was  a  room  in  the 
basement  which  could  be  used  as  a  gym- 
nasium, there  was  a  good  -  sized  room 
above  which  could  be  used  as  a  general 
meeting-place,  and  one  above  that  which 
could  be  used  as  a  reading-room  if  they 
had  one. 

But  the  trouble  was  to  secure  the 
place.  Bough  and  bare  as  it  was,  with 
its  dingy,  whitewashed  brick  walls  and 
apparently  unplaned  flooring,  the  owner, 
on  being  applied  to,  and  hearing  that  the 
premises  were  to  be  used  by  a  boys' 
club,  whereof  the  members  were  not 
gathered  from  the  West  End,  refused 
to  let  it  to  them.  His  ideas  of  the  Lon- 
don street  lad  were  not  poetized  in  any 
greater  degree  than  most  people's. 

"  So  there  we  are,"  the  Club's  Friend 
said  to  me.  "  And  I  assure  you  we  are 
quite  in  despair.  They  won't  hear  of 
us." 

Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
if  a  person  who  w^as  known  to  be  re- 
sponsible should  intercede  for  them 
with  the  owner  of  the  property,  and 
guarantee  that  it  would  really  be  in  safe 
hands,  he  might  be  induced  to  recon- 
sider his  decision. 

"The  tnith  is,"  said  the  Club's  Friend, 
laughing,  "  that  when  I  went  to  him  and 
he  saw  that  I  was  a  young  fellow,  my- 
self, I  suppose  he  thought  we  should 
only  be  a  lot  of  lads  all  together,  and  he 
would  not  trust  us  to  behave  ourselves." 

The  end  of  our  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject was  that  I  went  to  call  on  the  owner 
of  the  building,  myself,  and  finding  him 
out  of  town  wrote  to  him.  I  told  him 
what  I  knew  of  the  Club  and  what  I 
thought   of    its   chamcter,  and,  feeling 
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that  such  an  intention  must  bear  some 
conviction  with  it,  I  explained  that  I 
sufficiently  respected  it  and  its  object 
to  be  on  the  point  of  giving  it  a  read- 
ing-room and  library  in  the  name  of  my 
own  son.  The  result  finally  was  that  the 
adverse  decision  was  reconsidered  and, 
certain  forms  being  gone  through,  the 
triumphant  Boys'  Club  entered  into  pos- 
session of  No.  30  Kemble  Street,  Drury 
Lane,  on  whose  one  entrance-door  was 
painted  the  words  "  Drury  Lane  Boys' 
Club." 

But  there  were  many  things  to  be 
done  before  the  premises  were  in  good 
working  order,  and  it  is  the  details  of 
what  was  done  with  the  rough,  bare 
rooms,  which  may  be  useful  to  readers 
who  wish  to  do  a  practical  thing,  hav- 
ing only  unpromising  material  and 
space  to  make  use  of. 

The  basement  room  was  not  a  large 
one.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  ordinary  sized 
cellar,  but  the  floor  was  cemented,  and 
as  many  vaulting-bars  and  poles,  and 
ropes  and  pulleys  as  could  be  used  in  it, 
were  put  up  substantially,  by  order  of 
the  donor  of  the  gymnasium.  When 
finished  it  was  a  most  practicable  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  Club's  resources. 
On  the  entrance  floor  two  small  rooms 
were  partitioned  off,  one  to  be  used  at 
night  by  the  man  who  was  care-taker, 
the  other  to  be  used  by  the  boys  as  a 
place  in  which  to  put  on  the  clothes  in 
which  they  played  cricket,  and  ran 
with  the  harriers.  The  floor  from  the 
entrance  was  covered  with  very  thick 
and  substantial  linoleum  cloth,  which 
looked  clean  and  could  be  easily  washed 
off  each  morning.  The  room  on  the 
floor  above  was  a  large  one.  It  made 
no  i)retence  at  beauty  or  decoration. 
It  was  furnished  with  the  articles  which 
had  seen  hard  and  honorable  service  in 
the  first  room  the  club  had  owned.  Its 
floor  was  covered  with  what  I  think  is 
called  cocoanut  matting  ;  it  contained 
some  strong  small  tables  to  play  games 
on,  some  veteran  chairs,  the  bagatelle- 
board  and  the  venerable  piano,  which  at 
the  time  was  suffering  from  the  tempo- 
rary loss  of  a  leg.  The  little  Drury 
Lane  Boys'  Club  had  none  of  the  sumpt- 
uousness  of  the  People's  Palace. 

From  this  apartment  one  mounted  a 
sort  of  ladder  to  the  rooms  on  the  third 


floor.  This  had  contained  the  printing- 
presses  used  by  the  previous  occupiers. 
The  walls  were  brick,  the  rough  wood 
rafters  formed  the  ceiling,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  accumulations  of  printer's 
ink. 

I  looked  about  me  with  some  slight 
dismay  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  had  a 
fancy  that  I  should  like  to  make  the 
Lionel  Beading-room  a  place  as  far 
comfortable  and  pleasant  to  look  at  as 
was  compatible  with  a  back  street  and 
a  working-boys'  club.  In  fact,  I  had 
had  a  dream  of  being  able  to  combine 
the  practical  and  the  simply  decorative 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  boy  whose 
portrait  was  to  look  down  from  the 
walls  might  himself  have  found  it  a 
place  cheerful  and  pleasant  to  sit  in  and 
turn  over  books. 

But  there  were  several  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  effort  to  produce  this 
combination.  There  is  nothing  so  diffi- 
cult as  to  combine  the  ornamental  with 
the  sternly  practical. 

"  I  do  not  want  a  room  which  openly 
proclaims  itself  a  poor  boys'  library  the 
moment  one  enters  it,"  I  said.  "  I  should 
like  it  to  have  an  atmosphere  of  its  own, 
which  would  put  a  boy — even  a  rough 
boy — into  the  mood  for  sitting  down 
quietly  to  read  and  let  others  read  about 
him.  They  can  make  as  much  noise  as 
they  like  in  the  Gymnasium,  they  can 
talk  and  chaff  each  other  in  the  General 
Boom  over  their  games ;  but  here  I 
should  like  them  to  come  when  they 
want  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  restful 
sort  of  way.  If  it  looks  bright  and 
rather  pretty,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  good 
for  them." 

The  young  committee  thought  I  was 
right,  though  I  don't  think,  as  they  sur- 
veyed the  room,  they  quite  saw  how  it 
was  to  be  accomplished.  In  fact,  I  did 
not  myself. 

"  I  can  plaster  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
and  have  paper  jiut  on,"  I  said,  "  but 
what  am  I  to  do  with  all  these  windows, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  floor?  " 

"  With  the  floor  ?  "  repeated  the  com- 
mittee, with  a  slight  air  of  trepidation. 

"  Look  at  it,"  I  said.  "  Nothing  looks 
more  desolate  than  a  bare  floor  ;  and 
yet  you  tell  me  anything  like  upholstery 
is  out  of  the  question." 

The  committee  lauizhed. 
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"  Stuffed  chairs  and  cai^ets  are,"  they 
said.  *'  The  stuffing  would  get  knocked 
out  of  the  chairs,  and  as  the  members 
naturally  run  to  hob-nailed  shoes  a  car- 
pet would  not  have  much  chance.  It 
would  be  worn  out  in  a  week." 

"Staining  and  polishing "I  be- 

gan,  with  a  timorous  sense  of  unj)racti- 
calness. 

"Just  as  bad,"  they  said.  "They 
would  unstain  and  unpolish  it  for  you 
in  no  time.     They  could  not  help  it." 

"Linoleum,"  I  said,  rather  discour- 
aged ;  "  though  I  can't  say  I  like  it  very 
much." 

"  That  w^ould  do  first- rate,"  was  the 
decision.  "It  could  be  easily  washed 
off,  couldn't  it?" 

So  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must 
confine  mj'self  to  linoleum,  and  console 
myself  by  choosing  the  pattern  with 
care  and  discrimination.  A  man  was 
given  the  work  of  plastering  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  giving  the  ladder-like 
approach  something  more  of  the  air  of 
a  staircase  ;  and  while  the  work  was  be- 
ing done  I  made  some  visits  to  the  fur- 
nishing departments  at  Shoolbred's.  My 
feeling  about  linoleum  had  been  that  its 
oilcloth  look  always  suggested  a  bath- 
room in  restricted  circumstances,  but  I 
found  at  Shoolbred's  such  clever  and  new 
designs  that  I  was  pleased  beyond  meas- 
ure. The  one  I  chose  was  a  preparation 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  as 
solid  and  substantial  as  a  board,  and  a 
wonderfully  perfect  representation  of  a 
neatly  inlaid  wood  floor.  It  was  really 
so  good  in  its  taste  and  effect  that  it 
might  well  have  been  used  in  rooms  of 
much  more  pretension  than  the  one  I 
bought  it  for. 

The  difficult}"  of  the  floor  covering 
being  disposed  of,  there  was  still  the 
difficult}'  of  the  windows. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  room  was  that 
it  was  all  windows — broad  low  windows, 
one  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  end  of 
the  room,  two  nearly  as  long  taking  up 
the  greater  part  of  one  side,  two  long 
ones  and  a  small  one  on  the  other.  It 
is  supposable  that  they  had  been  put  in 
for  the  convenience  of  the  printers,  who 
needed  all  the  liglit  they  could  get  on 
the  many  dull  days. 

The  windows  were  a  problem  for 
more  reasons  than  one.     A  vast  expanse 


of  bare  window,  giving  view  on  all  sides 
of  a  dreary  narrow  street  and  dingy 
houses,  is  not  cheerful,  and  one  cannot 
indulge  in  art  muslins  and  lace  draper- 
ies with  impunity  even  in  the  AVest  End 
of  London.  In  the  vicinity  of  Drur} 
Lane  they  are  worse  than  out  of  the 
question. 

A  most  clever  invention,  known  as  the 
Glacier  Window  Decoration,  came  to  the 
rescue  here.  Sheets  of  a  preparation 
of  isinglass  made  in  artistic  stained  glass 
designs,  w^ere  used  to  cover  the  joanes. 
The  designs  and  colors  are  so  excellent 
and  correct,  that,  treated  in  this  manner 
and  hung  with  warm-tinted,  substantial 
curtains,  the  barren  waste  of  windows  be- 
came quite  a  decorative  addition.  Color 
was  one's  only  resource.  Nothing  was 
practicable  which  could  be  jDulled  down 
by  a  chance  movement,  knocked  over, 
or  trodden  on.  Upholstered  chairs  were 
out  of  the  question,  so,  comfortably- 
shaped,  stained  and  varnished  ones 
were  used.  An  ordinary  table-cloth,  the 
most  unconscious  boy  movement  might 
push  out  of  place  ;  an  uncovered  table 
presents  an  expanse  of  chilly  barrenness  ; 
so  the  rather  long  and  broad  and  very 
solid  reading-table  was  covered  with 
thick  crimson  baize,  secured  all  round 
with  bi*ass-headed  tacks.  A  smaller 
square  table,  meant  to  be  used  when 
large  volumes  were  being  looked  over, 
was  covered  in  the  same  way.  This 
had  its  first  raiiion  d'etre  in  the  fact  that 
the  brother  of  the  Good  Angel  had  given 
to  the  club  a  set  of  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  Illustrated  London  XeiCi<,  than 
which,  it  seemed  to  me,  few  things 
could  be  more  instructive  and  interest- 
ing. It  represented,  as  it  were,  an  illus- 
trated history  of  the  events  of  the  times, 
placing  itself  before  young  minds  and 
eyes  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  arrest 
attention  and  rouse  contemplation. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  a  paper 
of  good  color  —  one  of  the  teii*a-cotta 
shades,  avoiding  heaviness  or  duhiess  ; 
the  ceiling  was  tinted  in  the  same  tone  ; 
a  line  of  stained  book-shelves  surround- 
ed the  room  from  the  floor  to  the  sills 
of  the  all-pervading  windows.  There 
was  only  one  compai*atively  small  sj^ace 
which  would  permit  of  the  shelves  being 
built  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

The  windows   filling  so  much  space. 
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there  was  not  much  wall-surface  to  be 
used  in  decoration,  and  the  idea  also 
suggested  itself  to  one's  mind  that  the 
few  inexpensive  pictures  hung  might  be 
subject  to  choice  also.  The  ordinary 
pretty  or  romantic  thing,  whatever  its 
sentiment  or  grace,  might  be  more  fit- 
ted to  other  places.  To  the  boy  mind 
something  more  definite  may  better  ap- 
peal. 

Over  the  corner  fireplace  hung  the 
portrait  of  the  boy  w^hose  gift  to  these 
unknown  boy  friends  of  his  the  room 
was.  One  space  between  the  windows 
was  given  up  to  a  lovely  little  picture 
with  a  sad  and  sweet  story.  I  had 
found  it  in  the  General  Room  down- 
stairs— the  sole  decoration  of  the  white- 
washed walls  except  a  brilliantly  -  col- 
ored picture  of  Her  Majesty  in  full  re- 
galia, and  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  it  m3"self  to  this  memorial 
room,  because  it  seemed  the  atmosphere 
for  it. 

It  is  the  most  sweet  photograph  of  a 
lovely  down-gazing-faced  girl  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen.  When  the  Club  was 
a  poor  little  embryo,  as  it  were,  when  it 
had  few  acquaintances  but  the  Good 
Angel  and  the  fellow  I  call  "  the  Club's 
Friend,"  this  young  girl  w^as  kind  to  it 
also.  There  are  early  members  who  re- 
member the  summer  day  when  she  en- 
tertained them  in  the  gardens  of  the 
country  house  which  was  her  home. 
Perhaps  they  remember  it  all  the  more 
tenderly  because  before  another  sum- 
mer's coming  the  blossom  of  her  beau- 
tiful girlhood  had  faded  out  of  life.  It 
seemed  fitting  that  her  lovely  drooping 
face  should  have  a  space  of  its  own  in 
the  room  which  was  the  quietest,  and 
where  the  boys  would  be  most  likely  to 
spend  their  most  thoughtful  moments. 
The  picture  is  not  a  large  one,  but  there 
is  nothing  else  hung  on  the  panel  of 
wall  between  the  window  draperies  — 
nothing,  at  least,  but  a  small  hanging 
receptacle  for  flowers  placed  beneath  it. 
I  dare  say  that,  as  he  passes  by  the 
hawkers'  baskets  in  the  street,  it  will 
occur  now  and  then  to  more  than  one 
boy  to  spend  a  copper  on  a  simple  lit- 
tle nosegay,  that  it  may  bloom  under 
the  gentle  girl  face. 

The  largest  picture  in  the  room  is  an 
engraving  of   a  painting,  the  story  of 


which  is  the  touching  one  of  old  Ar- 
gus's death.  Ulysses,  in  tattered,  trav- 
el-worn garment,  stands  on  the  marble 
terrace  by  the  sea,  his  arms  behind 
him,  his  face  tender  and  pitiful  as  he 
looks  down  at  his  one  faithful  and  un 
forgetting  servant — the  old  dog  who, 
after  all  the  years  of  exile,  lifts  his  fad- 
ing eyes  to  his  master's  face,  knowing 
him  again,  and  dies. 

The  story  suggesting  itself  in  the 
picture  might  cause  an  imaginative  boy 
to  ask  questions,  and  the  answers  to 
them  might  lead  him  to  wish  to  read 
the  rest.  That  was  why  it  was  chosen. 
The  few  other  pictures  are  merely 
framed  and  well-tinted  photographs  of 
Venetian  scenes.  A  city  whose  streets 
are  the  sea  must  suggest  inquiry  and 
interest.  There  is  one  picture  of  an 
ideal  young  head,  thoughtful  and  beau- 
tiful ;  there  are  some  blue  pots  with 
palms,  in  safe  places,  a  few  simple  bits 
of  color  on  the  crimson-covered  mantel 
and  the  only  hanging  cabinet  the  walls 
give  room  to,  and  there  the  decoration 
begins  and  ends.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple  and  inexpensive.  Any  de- 
scription of  it  would  be  totally  super- 
fluous, but  that  it  does  look  bright  and 
comfortable,  notwitstanding  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  practical  view  of  the 
situation  should  be  so  continually  kept 
in  view  ;  and  so  the  detail  may  have  a 
use  to  other  furnishers  of  utilitarian 
rooms. 

The  books  which  fill  the  shelves  I  was 
aided  in  my  choice  of  by  more  than  one 
person.  One  list  of  titles  was  founded 
on  favorite  books  of  the  original  of  the 
portrait  over  the  mantel ;  another  was 
made  for  me  by  a  boy  of  seventeen 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  who  at  the 
time  was  lying  ill  under  the  care  of  a 
doctor  in  Harley  Street,  and  who  had 
beguiled  some  of  his  easier  moments 
by  making  it  for  me  ;  another  was  made 
for  me — a  most  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing little  catalogue — written  in  a  small 
account  book  by  a  dear  httle  fellow  of 
thirteen  who  had  never  been  strong 
enough  to  be  sent  to  boarding-school, 
but  whose  bright,  thoughtful  mind  re- 
flected itself  and  its  tastes  clearly  in  the 
books  he  chose  for  other  boys  to  read. 
One  list  was  made  by  Mr.  Harold 
Warne,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Warne 
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&  Co.,  and  was  founded  on  books  he 
had  found  popular  and  useful  in  a  boys' 
club  of  something  the  same  kind  as 
the  one  in  Kemble  Street,  which  he 
had  been  interested  in  at  Hampstead. 
Besides  kindly  procuring  for  me  the 
books  on  my  lists,  Mr.  Wame  supple- 
mented them  with  a  gift  of  their  own 
publications.  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards 
also  presented  two  hundred  beautiful 
volumes  of  standard  works,  such  as 
might  have  been  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  any  library.  And  when,  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  27th,  I  turned 
to  look  back  at  the  room  before  leaving 
it,  I  did  so  with  the  feeling  that  I  left 
the  pictured  eyes  over  the  mantel  to 
look  down  at  pleasant  things,  and  that 
no  Drury  Lane  Club  boy  could  enter 
without  finding  a  comfortable  corner, 
and  without  finding  on  the  low  shelves 
some  book  which  would  suit  his  tastes, 
whatsoever  they  might  be. 

I  had  never  seen  the  Club's  members 
until  the  evening  of  that  day  when  the 
new  premises  were  formally  opened. 
With  the  magic  assistance  of  the  Good 
Angel  a  substantial  evening  meal  was 
prepared  in  the  General  Room.  When  I 
arrived,  at  eight  o'clock,  two  or  three 
long  tables  had  tea  and  coffee,  bread 
and  butter,  cake  and  sandwiches  adorn- 
ing them,  and  numberless  boys — as  it 
seemed  to  me — filled  the  benches  on 
each  side  of  them. 

The  impression  I  gained,  when  I 
could  look  round  at  them  after  the  ap- 
plause with  which  they  greet  a  friend 
subsided,  was  an  agreeable  and  encour- 
aging one.  I  was  struck  by  the  good- 
natured  intelligence  of  their  faces,  and 
by  the  smart  cleanliness  of  their  appear- 
ance. The  faces  did  not  look  as  if  the 
life  and  hard  work  of  Drury  Lane  and 
its  vicinity  had  dulled  the  brightness  of 
their  faculties,  or  discouraged  them. 

I  think  I  had  been  imagining  that  the 
limitations  of  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
advantages  might  have  had  a  depressing 
and  repressing  effect  which  would  stamp 
itself  even  on  young  faces.  We  know 
it  does  that  sometimes.  But  I  was  glad, 
as  I  looked  up  and  down  the  tea-tables, 
to  see  that  they  all  looked  more  or  less 
quick-witted  and  alert ;  in  fact,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  not  a  boy  there  on 
whom  a  reading-room  would  be  wasted. 


There  might  be  boys  who  would  prefer 
the  gymnasium  and  the  clubs  of  crick- 
et and  harriers,  and  the  fife  and  drum 
band  ;  and  why  should  they  not  ?  Ex- 
ercise, and  fresh  air,  and  inspiriting 
music  are  boons  to  any  boys.  But  even 
the  gymnasium  patrons  looked  as  if 
they  might  now  and  then  mount  to  the 
reading-room  to  turn  over  the  bound 
volumes  of  the  llluatrated  London  Neics, 
or  forget  the  vaulting-bars  for  a  while 
in  the  marvels  of  Jules  Verne,  or  Du 
Chaillu,  or  the  romancings  of  Harrison 
Ainsworth  in  the  "Tower  of  London," 
or  "  Old  London  Bridge,"  or  '*  Windsor 
Castle."  I  had  been  asked  to  present 
myself  this  evening  to  "  open  "  the  Li- 
brary. The  prospect  had  rather  fright- 
ened me.  I  had  been  very  happy  in 
preparing  the  room  and  choosing  the 
books,  but  I  had  never  "  opened  "  any- 
thing, and  I  did  not  know  how.  I  tim- 
idly asked  the  young  committee  if  they 
could  instruct  me.  They  said  that  if  I 
would  "  say  a  few  words  to  the  boys  " 
it  would  be  all  right.  I  had  never  "  said 
a  few  words  "  to  boys  in  public  in  my 
life.  I  had  said  a  good  many  words  to 
two  boys  in  private,  and  they  had  al- 
ways understood  and  liked  them,  but 
they  were  my  own  two,  who  were  my 
most  intimate  friends.  If  I  had  had 
time  to  become  intimate  with  the  seven- 
ty-five members  of  the  Club,  I  could 
have  talked  to  them,  but  this  was  my 
first  meeting  with  them.  I  knew  I 
could  write  some  simple  and  direct 
things  which  might  suggest  thoughts 
to  them,  so  I  asked  the  young  commit- 
tee if  I  might  write  a  little  letter  which 
would  be  equally  personal  to  each  boy, 
and,  being  printed,  might  be  given  to 
them  to  read  for  themselves — a  copy 
for  each  boy,  as  if  it  were  a  private 
epistle.  They  thought  the  boys  would 
like  this,  so  it  was  done. 

After  the  tea  we  all  adjourned  to  the 
Lionel  Boom  together.  There  were  sev- 
eral guests  who  were  interested,  and 
the  young  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  district  (almost  eveiything  connect- 
ed with  the  Club  seems  young)  had 
kindly  come  to  preside.  The  room 
looked  very  bright  and  full,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  veiy  simple. 

The  Club's  Friend  read  a  brief  history 
of  the  Club's  origin  and  growth.     The 
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young  Member  of  Parliament  was  the 
son  of  a  man  whose  name  all  England 
knows  and  honors  for  many  reasons. 
His  father  was  W.  H.  Smith,  the  lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
king  of  the  book  trade  of  the  railway- 
station  stalls  throughout  the  land.  He 
himself  was  a  man  whose  intellect,  en- 
ergy, and  uprightness  had  made  his 
own  rank  and  fortune  ;  his  charities  and 
generosities  are  as  well  known  as  his 
name,  and  it  seemed  a  fitting  thing  that 
the  son,  whose  ambition  might  well  be 
to  follow  his  footsteps,  should  preside 
over  the  simple  ceremony  whose  results 
might  mean  much  to  this  roomful  of 
boys. 

He  read  to  them  the  letter  I  had  w^rit- 
ten  and  made  a  brief  speech  himself. 
One  of  the  young  committee  said  a  few 
friendly  words,  and  then  the  founder  of 
the  Club,  the  boy  who  had  gathered  the 
four  in  the  cellar,  and  disposed  of  the 
mangle — Andrew  Buckingham — spoke 
to  them  too.  I  knew  his  mother  had  as- 
sisted to  prepare  the  tea  in  the  room  be- 
low, and  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  she 
had  stayed  and  could  hear  what  he  said. 

There  was  no  pretension  in  it.  His 
little  modest  speech  was  simply  a  few 
words  of  pleasure  and  congratulation 
from  a  good-hearted,  manly  fellow  who 
was  glad  to  have  been  the  means  of  be- 
ginning a  good  thing.  Then  I  wished 
them  good  fortune  and  good  results, 
and  declared  the  new  premises  open  ; 
and  the  small  ceremony  was  over. 

I  stood  behind  the  crimson-covered 
table,  and  the  boys  passed  by  me  in  sin- 
gle file  as  I  shook  hands  with  them,  one 
by  one,  and  gave  them  their  copies  of 
the  letter.  I  saw  their  faces  more  close- 
ly than  I  had  done  at  the  tea-tables, 
and  I  was  glad  to  think  that  when  these 
seventy-five  thought  of  me,  it  would  be 
as  of  a  friend. 

This  was  the  letter  each  of  them  has 
a  copy  of  : 

My  Dear  Boys  :  I  am  told  there  are  75 
members  of  your  Club.  I  wish  that  I  could 
say  some  words  to  you  that  would  be  helpful 
to  each  one  of  the  number.  To  have  said 
even  a  few  words  that  75  boys  would  remem- 
ber, and  gain  some  good  thoughts  from  as  they 
grew  to  manhood,  would  be  to  have  done  a 
good  service  to  the  country  they  live  in. 
75  boys  represent  a  great  deal.  They  repre- 
sent the  whole  lives  of  75  7nen,  who  will  be  an 


influence  for  good  or  evil  every  day  they  live. 
It  is  the  boys  of  to-day  who  have  the  progress 
of  the  future  in  their  young  hands.  I  want 
you  to  feel  that,  and  7iever  to  forget  it.  There 
may  be  boys  in  this  Drury  Lane  Boys'  Club 
who  have  in  tiiem  the  power  and  gifts  which 
will  produce  some  of  the  finest  things  the  next 
century  will  be  benefited  by.  Remember  that. 
Who  can  say  what  any  boy  may  do  in  the  life 
which  lies  all  before  him  ?  Only  time  will  tell. 
Who  can  guess  in  what  groiip  of  lads  to-day 
stands  the  great  scientist,  artist,  politician,  or 
inventor  whose  name  will  be  a  household  word 
in  thirty  or  forty  years  from  now  ?  There 
might  be  one  of  them  in  this  very  room,  and 
he  might  form  his  mind  by  reading  some  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves.  What  each  boy  him- 
self must  make  up  his  mind  to  is,  that  he — he 
himself— vf\\\  make  the  very  best  of  himself  that 
he  can,  and  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  make 
the  very  best  of  others.  When  I  say  that— I 
mean  the  best  of  his  heart,  the  best  of  his 
mind,  and  the  best  of  his  body,  I  think  I  put 
the  heart  first.  The  boy  or  man  whose  heart 
is  full  of  kind,  brave,  generous  thoughts  will 
find  his  intellect  developed  by  them,  and  an 
intelligent  man  will  realize  that  his  body  must 
be  respected  and  kept  strong  and  fine  and 
fresh,  or  it  will  not  help  him  to  do  his  work. 

I  used  to  say  to  my  own  two  boys,  "  You  are 
like  the  block  of  marble  which  is  to  be  made 
into  a  statue.  You  yourselves  are  the  sculp- 
tors. It  depends  upon  you  whether  you  chisel 
it  into  a  figure  which  is  beautiful  and  noble, 
or  one  that  is  distorted  and  base.  Every  un- 
generous act,  every  hurtful  word,  every  un- 
manly thought  is  a  false  stroke  of  the  chisel 
and  mars  the  statue." 

There  is  another  simile  I  have  thought  of, 
and  which  I  wish  you  would  reflect  on.  You 
have  seen  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  pond  and  have 
watched  the  movements  it  sets  up  in  the  water 
— the  ripples  which  widen  and  widen  until 
tlieir  circles  reach  the  shore.  It  is  so  with 
each  human  being's  existence.  There  is  no 
human  life  cast  into  the  great  ocean  of  Time 
which  does  not  set  circling  ripples  moving, 
which  in  the  end  widen  to  the  shore  of  Eter- 
nity itself.  Each  one  of  us — you,  I,  your 
friend,  every  creature  who  lives — sets  the  great 
sea  of  humanity  astir.  Is  there  one  among  us 
who  would  not  wish  that  the  waves  his  life 
makes  might  help  to  bear  to  safety  some  boat 
that  needed  aid.  This  reading-room,  given  to 
you  to-night  by  a  boy  like  yourselves,  is  one 
of  the  ripples  made  by  his  life,  which  ended  so 
early.  He  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  generous 
nature,  and  he  liked  to  share  his  pleasures  and 
luxuries  with  other  boys  who  had  not  so  many. 
Now  that  he  is  not  with  me  on  earth  it  is  my 
comfort  to  try  to  do  for  such  boys  the  things 
which  may  help  them  to  make  that  "  best  of 
themselves"  I  have  spoken  of.  I  like  to  think 
of  this  room  in  Drury  Lane,  where  his  portrait 
looks  down  on  you  while  you  read  books  he 
was  himself  fond  of.  If  those  books  help  you 
and  prompt  you  to  fine  thoughts,  then,  you  see, 
the  ripples  his  life  made  will  have  helped  your 
boats  onward.  It  was  a  very  short  life,  but  it 
was  not  lived  in  vain  if  it  was  the  means  of 
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giving  even  one  boy  a  better  chance  to  develop 
into  a  man  who  will  help  the  world  he  lives  in 
instead  of  harming  it.  He  was  only  a  boy,  as 
you  are  boys  :  but  he  would  have  felt  that,  I 
know.  Keep  always  before  your  minds  this 
great  fact — that  whether  a  man's  world  is  at  the 
West  End  of  London  or  the  East,  in  Drury 
Lane  or  Grosvenor  Square,  Nature  gives  him  at 
liis  birth  a  capital  of  his  own — a  brain  to  think 
and  plan,  a  heart  to  feel,  two  hands  to  work. 
It  is  for  the  man  himself  to  put  this  capital  out 
at  the  best  interest,  and  prove  what  it  will 
yield.  Invest  yours  well,  not  only  for  your- 
selves but  for  your  fellow-man, 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

February  27,  1892. 

After  they  all  had  received  their  let- 
ters a  pretty  thing  happened.  Remem- 
bering that  they  are  boj^s  to  whom  spare 
coppers  are  a  positively  unknown  quan- 
tity, it  seemed  to  me  a  very  pretty  thing 
indeed,  as  it  was  an  idea  originating 
solely  among  themselves  and  carried  out 
without  any  consulting  of  other  people. 

As  I  was  talking  to  some  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  crimson  table,  a  boy  with 
a  nice,  rather  shy  face  appeared  by 
my  side  bearing  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers.  It  was  a  lovely  nosegay,  with 
long,  pale,  pink  streamers  and  bow. 

The  bearer  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
Club,  who  had  presented  this  pretty 
thing  to  me  as  a  token  of  their  grati- 
tude and  pleasure. 

I  went  down  afterward  to  the  enter- 
tainment they  gave  us  in  the  general 
room  below,  behind  a  perfect  screen  of 
flowers.  The  young  committee  had 
given  me  a  lovely,  airily  arranged  thing 
of  violets  and  lilies-of-the-valley,  and  I 
sat  as  it  were  in  a  bower. 

The  entertainment  was  infinitely  in- 
teresting to  me.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
boys  when  some  ladies  sang  them  some 
prett3%  tender  songs — not  sentimental, 
but  tender  little  songs — was  a  nice  thing 
to  see.  It  was  such  a  genuine  thing. 
A  member  of  the  Club  recited  wonder- 
fully well  a  dramatic  little  poetic  story 
of  an  old  groom,  an  affectionate,  faith- 
ful servitor  of  a  noble  family  whose 
young  heir  had  ruined  his  fortunes  by 
racing  and  play,  and  whom  the  old  groom 
rescues  from  utter  despair  by  his  clever 
management  of  a  j^oung  filly  known  as 
"  Kissingcup,"  who  wins  a  great  race. 
It  was  very  spirited  and  horsey  and 
emotional,  and  the  fact  that  the  boy 
not  only  evidently /e/^  all  the  emotion 
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of  it,  but  had  taught  himself  to  enunci- 
ate marvellously  well,  was  very  inter- 
esting. 

His  audience,  both  the  Club  and  the 
visitors,  were  as  appreciative  as  he  could 
have  wished.  The  comedian  of  the  Club 
(there  is  always  a  comedian  in  every- 
thing— I  believe  he  is  a  supply  which 
is  the  result  of  natural  demand,  and  he 
is  always  the  best  beloved  of  all),  the 
comedian  was  one  of  the  old  members 
who,  after  many  vicissitudes,  had  en- 
listed and  become  a  smart,  well-behaved 
soldier.  He  was  greeted  with  rapture 
the  moment  he  rose  from  his  seat.  He 
sang  some  of  Chevalier's  inimitable  cos- 
termonger  songs  with  an  appreciative 
sense  of  humor  which  was  quite  delight- 
ful. The  coster  dialect  naturally  was 
easy  enough  for  him,  and  his  expression 
and  gestures  could  scarcely  have  been 
better. 

He  sang  the  song  beloved  of  the  mu- 
sic-halls and  street  boys  at  the  present 
moment — one  of  a  number  as  individual 
and  clever  in  their  representations  of 
the  costermonger  cockney  world  as  the 
stories  and  songs  of  Uncle  Remus  are 
in  their  pictures  of  the  negro. 

This  particular  one  is  called  "  "Wot 
cher  ?  "  (which  is  a  sort  of  coster  saluta- 
tion meaning  "  What  cheer  ?  "),  or  some- 
times "Knocked  'em  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road."  "Knocked  'em,"  I  beheve  signi- 
fies, being  freely  translated,  something 
like  "overpowered  the  pubUc  by  the 
splendor  of  my  appearance  and  appoint- 
ments." The  coster  in  the  song  relates 
"  'ow  a  most  respectable  party  came  to 
our  court,"  with  the  astonishing  and 
brilliant  news  that  they  had  "  come 
into  "  property — the  property  being  a 
coster's  cart  and  "  moke."  (I  think  al- 
most everyone  knows  that  a  "  moke  "  is 
a  donkey.) 

Then  the  song  describes  how  the 
court  was  electrified  and  filled  with  awe 
and  burning  jealousy  by  seeing  the  pa- 
trician manner  in  which  he  and  "  the 
Missus  "  drove  away  in  state  on  Sunday 
"arftemoon"  to  dazzle  the  less  aristo- 
cratic and  "knock  'em  in  the  Old  Kent 
Road."  Of  course,  he  observes,  the 
neighbors 

'*  Ses  nahsty  things  about  the  moke. 

But  taint   nothin'  but  their  envy,  cos  they 
ain't  carriage  folk." 
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And  tlie  chorus  (there  must  be  a 
chorus  to  a  music-hall  song)  is  the  de- 
risive chaff  of  these  envious  ones,  and 
the  coster's  observation  upon  it. 

** '  Wot  clier  ? '  all  the  neighbors  cry. 
'  Who'r  yer  goin'  to  meet,  Bill  ?  ' 
*  'Ave  yer  bort  the  street,  Bill  ?  ' 
Lor'  me — thort  I  should  hev  died 
When  I  knocked  'em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road. " 

I  dare  say  my  quotation  is  by  no 
means  exact,  but  it  may  give  the  flavor. 

The  singer  gave  all  of  it,  and  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  there  might  have  been 
circumstances  under  which  his  talents 
might  have  developed  into  something 
which  would  have  been  quite  marked 
in  its  line. 

Finally  we  were  favored  by  the  Drum- 
and-Fife  Band.  It  was  a  credit  to  its 
teacher  and  to  itself.  I  had  really  had 
no  idea  of  finding  it  so  proficient,  though 
I  had  been  sure  I  should  find  it  energet- 
ic and  spirited. 

When  I  went  down  to  my  brougham 
the  boy  who  had  been  the  presenter  of 
the  bouquet  carried  it  before  me  tri- 
umphantly. His  nice  face  looked  nicer 
than  ever. 


The  street  was  dark  and  a  little  crowd 
of  people  stood  on  the  pavement  near 
the  door,  some  women  stood  in  the 
street  on  the  other  side  of  the  carriage, 
and  looked  at  me  through  the  window. 
Thej  were  as  interested  as  they  are 
when  they  watch  people  going  to  a 
Drawing-room  or  a  grand  party.  The 
modest  festivity  of  the  Club  had  been 
like  a  party  to  Kemble  Street,  and  here 
was  one  of  its  guests  getting  into  a  car- 
riage with  her  arms  full  of  splendid  bou- 
quets with  ribbon  streamers. 

The  lights  were  still  burning  in  that 
upper  room  where  the  pictured  boy-face 
looked  down  from  over  the  mantel.  The 
stained  glass  effect  of  the  windows  made 
a  rich  bit  of  color  in  the  gloom  sur- 
rounding it.  It  looked  quite  foreign  to 
the  narrow,  sordid  street,  but  it  wore  an 
air  of  warmth  and  promise.  I  watched 
it  until  the  brougham  turned  the  corner 
and  it  was  out  of  sight,  wondering 
what  work  the  ripples  set  up  by  that 
pebble  dropped  into  the  ocean  of  life 
might  do — hoping  that  it  might  be  per- 
mitted to  it  to  help,  at  least,  some  boats 
to  a  wider  shore. 


THE  PRICELESS   PEARL^' 


By  John  White  Chadwick. 

*'  Death,  the  Egyptian,  melts  and  drinks  the  pearl : " 
And  straight  a  rapture  through  his  being  runs, 
A  fire  that  seems  the  essence  of  all  the  suns 

That  ever  made  the  summer's  pomp  unfurl 

Its  banners,  and  the  green  leaves  softly  curl 
Back  from  the  fruit ;   a  sense  of  shining  ones 
Engirding  round,  until  his  vision  shuns 

The  awful  splendor  of  that  radiant  whorl. 

And  then  a  voice  :   These  things  would st  thou  explore? 
Who  drinks  the  pearl  of  life  compounded  so 

Of  love,  and  joy,  and  hope,  and  peace,  and  pain — 
All  sweetest,  saddest  things  that  mortals  know — 

Drinks  to  his  own  salvation  :   he  shall  gain 

Life  beyond  Hfe,  and  Death  shall  be  no  more. 

Written  after  reading  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson's  Sonnet  in  the  April  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 


HISTORIC  moments: 

A  MEMORY   OF  THE  CHICAGO   FIRE. 

By  David  Swing. 


IF  to  us,  wlio  were  wandering  home- 
less in  front  of  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1871,  anyone  had  whispered 
the  words  of  Acestes :  "  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  some  day  to  remember  these 
things,"  he  would  have  seemed  to  be 
trifling  with  the  sufferers  and  the  event. 
But  twenty  years  have  sufficed  to  justify 
the  words  of  the  Latin.  With  a  great 
pleasure  I  shall  pass  again  along  the 
path  which  once  was  so  beset  with  smoke 
and  fire.  Emerson  once  wrote  in  the 
blank  leaf  of  a  book  these  words  : 

*'  A  score  of  piny  miles  will  smooth 
The  rough  Monadnoc  to  a  gem." 

With  his  usual  spirituality  he  thus 
declared  that  twenty  years  would  trans- 
form a  painful  experience  into  a  rather 
pleasing  dream. 

The  Chicago  fire  began  on  Sunday 
evening,  October  8,  1871,  at  a  quarter 
before  nine  o'clock.  It  raged  until  half- 
past  ten  the  next  evening,  pausing  sud- 
denly in  a  large  isolated  dwelling-house, 
which  fell  into  ruins  at  that  time.  The 
work  of  destruction  thus,  under  the  in- 
pulse  of  a  driving  wind,  lasted  only 
about  twenty-six  hours.  The  houses 
destroyed  were  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand ;  the  people  rendered  homeless 
ninety-eight  thousand ;  the  value  of 
property  destroyed  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  rain  of  cinders  upon  the  water- 


works soon  made  the  roof-timbers  fall 
in  upon  the  pumping-engines  and  block 
their  working-beams.  In  three  or  four 
hours  from  the  outset  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, the  whole  city  was  "without  water. 
It  lay  helpless.  Had  the  wind  changed 
at  any  time  within  two  days,  no  part  of 
Chicago  would  have  remained.  The 
historian  would  have  recorded  the  total 
erasure  of  everything  above  ground. 
But  the  wind,  which  caused  the  destruc- 
tion, intervened  to  limit  its  extent.  It 
never  veered  for  three  days,  and  thus  it 
held  the  destroyer  to  a  definite  channel 
widening  out  to  the  northwest.  The 
gale  blew  until  it  sank  down  under  the 
smitings  of  rain. 

It  was  never  learned  how  the  rumor 
originated  that  a  cow  had  kicked  over 
a  lamp  and  had  burned  a  city.  The  fire 
started  at  a  quarter  before  nine.  The 
O'Learys  had  milked  their  cow  at  five 
o'clock,  and  had  had  no  lamp  lighted 
that  Sunday  in  either  cottage  or  barn. 
The  air  was  so  much  like  summer  that 
the  inside  of  both  stable  and  house  was 
deserted.  It  is  probable  the  cow-story 
sprang  up  out  of  the  inventive  power 
of  some  man  or  woman  who  was  hungry 
for  a  small  cause  for  a  great  disaster. 
Men  love  the  aphorism  of  Mother  Goose, 
that  *'  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow." 

It  was  never  learned  how  many  lives 
were  lost  in  the  burning  and  falling  of 
so  many  buildings.     The  coroner  was 
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called  upon  to  make  report  on  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  bodies.  But  against 
such  a  report  one  fact  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  wind  and  blaze,  acting 
together,  created  a  form  of  blast-heat 
before  which  window-glass  dropped  like 
rain,  and  in  which  iron  columns  melted 
as  though  made  of  lead.  Many  bodies 
may  have  been  obliterated  so  complete- 
ly as  to  leave  no  trace  of  a  life  or  a 
death. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  be- 
fore any  person  a  half-mile  from  the 
place  where  the  great  flame  started 
knew  that  the  situation  was  unusual 
and  alarming.  The  drjTiess  of  every 
roof,  the  high  wind,  the  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  fire  department,  combined 
to  make  the  red  sky  a  painful  spectacle. 
It  has  many  times  happened,  in  the  lives 
of  most  men,  that  an  alarm  of  fire  has 
awakened  a  sudden  desire  to  walk  rap- 
idly to  the  doomed  building  and,  boy- 
like, enjoy  the  battle  between  engine 
and  blaze  ;  but  there  was  something  in 
this  October  night  that  depressed  the 
spirits  and  made  the  foot  fall  as  though 
made  of  lead.  Already  in  the  sky  over- 
head there  was  a  great  line  of  sparks 
moving  slowly  toward  the  northwest. 
It  was  a  fiery  belt,  having  a  breadth  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  feet,  and  composed 
of  millions  of  sparks  and  bits  of  mate- 
rial on  fire.  This  hot  upper  river  add- 
ed to  the  seriousness  of  the  scene,  and 
raised  the  question  :  What  is  to  be  the 
end? 

My  own  domestic  group  soon  went 
to  the  roof  of  our  house  to  battle  if  need 
be  with  falling  coals.  But  as  we  watched 
and  worked  the  stream  in  the  sky  grew 
wider  and  the  sparks  grew  in  size,  until 
not  a  few  of  the  burning  objects  seemed 
as  large  as  a  plate  or  as  long  and  wide 
as  a  shingle.  Our  home  was  in  the  ex- 
act line  of  the  wind  and  the  fire,  and  all 
this  red  volume  was  rolling  along  di- 
rectly over  our  heads.  It  was,  perhaps, 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
streets. 

So  unusual  was  the  scene  that  the 
thought  came  into  my  mind  :  the  city 
will  bum  up  to-night.  I  determined 
to  go  at  once  toward  the  field  of  battle, 
and  soon  I  was  nearing  the  place  and 
source  of  the  destruction.     Men  hurry- 


ing back  paused  long  enough  to  tell  me 
that  the  trouble  had  begun  in  a  stable 
a  mile  to  the  southwest  of  the  city's 
heart ;  that  the  conflagration  had  spread 
out  fan-like  ;  that  it  was  raging  in  more 
than  a  hundred  houses  ;  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  was  coming  along  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  The  reports  were 
terrible,  but  I  walked  on,  not  in  the 
least  sceptical,  but  wishing  to  make  a 
survey  and  an  estimate  for  myself.  I 
walked  slowly  and  looked  back  often  to 
see  if  the  rainbow  of  fire  in  the  sky  were 
not  assailing  the  city  in  some  other 
places — far  away  from  the  point  of  first 
attack.  Soon  before  me  were  streets 
arched  over  with  flame,  and  massive 
buildings,  the  pride  of  each  citizen,  were 
smoking,  blazing,  falling. 

There  was  not  much  clamor  of  men, 
women,  or  children.  It  is  probable  that 
the  awfulness  of  the  situation  made  the 
mind  silent  rather  than  noisy.  Per- 
sonal friends  said  to  me  :  "  The  city  is 
gone,"  or  "  No  power  can  save  us,"  or 
"All  is  lost ;"  but  beyond  such  ejacula- 
tions few  were  the  words  to  be  heard. 
Quite  a  stream  of  vehicles  and  persons 
was  moving  northward,  but  the  move- 
ment did  not  seem  that  of  a  panic,  but 
rather  that  of  an  orderly  retreat.  The 
guests  were  issuing  from  the  Tremont 
and  Sherman  hotels.  The  banging  of 
trunks  was  only  a  little  more  violent 
than  usual,  and  the  vehicles  into  which 
trunks  were  going  showed  that  the  exo- 
dus of  guests  was  informal ;  and  yet 
not  much  was  said  by  the  man  with  the 
team  or  the  man  with  the  trunk.  The 
fire  was  raging  in  the  business  district, 
and  its  population  at  midnight  was  not 
great.  The  scene  was  not  that  of  fam- 
ilies fleeing  for  life,  with  mother  calling 
to  child  and  child  crying  for  parent. 
The  ruin  was  advancing  in  the  great 
commercial  blocks,  whose  clerks  and 
business  heads  were  perhaps  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  counters  and  desks.  It 
was  a  common  event  to  see  one  or  two 
men  come  down  from  a  bank  or  oflice 
and  unload  their  arms  or  a  basket  into 
either  an  express  -  wagon  or  a  well- 
equipped  carriage,  and  then  hasten 
away.  Where  there  was  distrust  of  a 
vault,  the  valuable  contents  were  ex- 
tracted and  headed  for  some  place  not 
yet  doomed. 
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One  banker  hailed  a  colored  man  who 
was  moving  along  slowly  with  an  ex- 
press-wagon. Whether  the  two  persons 
had  ever  met  before  I  do  not  now  re- 
member, but  the  banker  had  dragged 
as  far  as  down  to  the  sidewalk  a  large 
trunk  full  of  bills  and  bonds.  The 
African  and  his  wagon  assumed  the 
form  of  a  special  providence.  A  bargain 
was  soon  made.  Its  terms  seemed  lib- 
eral to  Sambo.  The  banker  simply 
said,  "If  you  will  see  that  my  trunk 
and  I  are  safe  and  secure,  I  will  give 
you  a  thousand  dollars."  The  two 
moved  toward  the  lake,  and  there  the 
acute  negro  drove  into  the  water  to  a 
depth  which  enabled  him  to  fight  well, 
with  all  kinds  of  splashing,  the  rain  of 
hot  coals  which  smote  wagon  and  trunk, 
driver  and  horse.  He  triumphed,  and 
in  a  few  hours  had  in  his  possession,  in 
place  of  the  usual  fifty  cents  for  carry- 
ing a  trunk,  the  more  satisfactory  fee 
of  a  thousand  dollars. 

My  advance  ended  at  the  Court 
House.  All  beyond  was  a  furnace. 
Here,  and  a  little  after  midnight,  the 
fact  that  the  city  was  doomed,  that  my 
home  was  doomed,  and  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  would  be  home- 
less and  penniless  in  a  few  hours, 
was  fully  realized.  Before  me  lay  in 
one  mass  of  fire  a  district  nearly  a  mile 
long  and  fully  four  squares  wide  ;  and, 
under  a  wind  which  was  almost  a  hur- 
ricane, this  red  army  was  advancing. 
At  intervals,  like  minute  -  guns,  came 
the  boom  of  some  falling  wall.  I 
turned  to  go  home.  The  tumbling 
buildings  made  a  solemn  sound  like 
the  pulsations  of  a  volcano,  or  the  heavy 
artillery  of  some  field  of  battle. 

Many  of  those  moving  in  the  same 
direction  were  acquaintances,  but  few 
were  the  words  from  our  lips.  My  own 
memory  was  full  of  all  the  doleful 
phrases  and  sentences  which  had  long 
before  come  into  it  from  classic  and 
modern  sources.  Terms  which  had 
been  long  forgotten  came  back  and 
were  saying  to  me  with  Croly  :  "  Rome 
was  an  ocean  of  flame.  Height  and 
depth  were  covered  with  red  surges 
that  rolled  before  the  blast  like  an  end- 
less tide.  The  distant  sound  of  the 
city  in  her  con^s-iilsion  went  to  the  soul. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  steady  roar 
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of  the  advancing  flame,  the  crash  of 
falling  houses,  and  the  hideous  outcry 
of  the  m;yT:iads."  St.  John  came  with 
his  deep  bass :  "  Babylon  the  great  is 
fallen,  fallen,"  while  mingling  with  the 
Bible  and  Croly,  came  all  those  precious 
tears  from  Virgil,  such  as  :  "  Once  Troy 
stood,"  and  "Time  too  great  for  grief," 
and  "The  end  of  all  fortune,"  that 
^' finis  fat  arum  "  of  Anchises. 

The  way  homeward  was  beset  vdih. 
fire.  The  rain  of  sparks  had  set  going 
little  groups  of  autumn  leaves  and 
bunches  of  dried  grass.  The  bridge  on 
which  we  were  crossing  was  on  fire. 
Here  a  wooden  fence,  there  a  stable,  or 
a  wooden  porch  was  blazing.  Fire  and 
ivy  were  both  seen  winding  around  the 
same  columns  of  a  veranda.  Far  in 
advance  a  large  building  was  burning, 
thus  revealing  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
was  holding  a  line  two  and  a  half  miles 
in  length,  and  was  reaching  out  right 
and  left  for  more  churches,  hotels,  pal- 
aces, and  cottages. 

From  one  family  learn  the  motions 
of  thousands  of  households.  Trunks 
were  packed  hastily.  Servants  and  mis- 
tress and  children  were  one  in  mutual 
helpfulness.  Each  attempted  to  put 
the  house  into  a  trunk.  Some  were 
absent-minded  for  a  moment  and  locked 
an  empty  drawer  as  though  to  keep  the 
fire  from  getting  in  ;  one  put  a  gold 
watch  and  money  into  a  trunk,  and  then 
prepared  to  carry  in  hand  a  two-dollar 
clock  ;  one  turned  down  the  gas  through 
habits  of  econoni}^ ;  one  neighbor,  rout- 
ed at  half-past  one,  put  on  a  dressing- 
gown  and  began  to  shave  himself.  It 
was  difiicult  for  each  one  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  the  occasion,  but  all  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  be  sensible. 

In  a  few  minutes  three  or  four  large 
trunks  were  down  on  the  sidewalk. 
But  why  were  they  there  ?  No  prom- 
ises, threats,  or  money  could  bring  a 
wagon.  My  wife,  two  little  daughters, 
and  I  made  up  a  specimen  group — pre- 
pared for  exile.  The  wife  carried  a 
favorite  little  marble  clock,  one  daugh- 
ter carried  the  cat,  the  other  daughter 
a  canary-bird  in  its  cage,  while  I  held 
on  to  a  hand-trunk  in  which  were  all 
my  manuscripts  up  to  date.  There 
was  no  weeping.  All  who  joined  us  or 
passed  us  seemed  satisfied  with  the  re- 
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mark:  "It  is  awful."  We  were  dumb 
rather  than  tearful.  A  theological  stu- 
dent relieved  me  of  my  box  of  ser- 
mons and  lectures,  and  told  me  to  trust 
those  things  implicitly  to  him.  It  was 
well  that  I  did ;  for  he  soon  found 
a  pretty  girl  who  was  carrying  a  bun- 
dle of  fine  dresses.  He  threw  the  box 
of  manuscripts  down  and  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  attractive  womanhood. 
Those  documents  never  again  were 
spread  out  to  weary  a  metroj^olitan  or 
rural  audience.  And  after  all  the  girl 
married  a  lawyer. 

Few  historians  of  the  fire  have  done 
justice  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Af- 
ter midnight,  at  least,  it  was  so  violent 
that  it  was  difficult  to  walk  in  its  face. 
The  tall  spire  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name  had  just  been  blown  down. 
It  lay  in  the  street  as  we  passed,  but 
no  fire  had  yet  kindled  in  the  spire  or 
the  building.  It  was  a  perfect  riot  of 
wind  and  fire.  At  intervals  the  wind 
would  seem  to  dip  down  from  above 
and  roll  around  us  a  hot  volume  of 
smoke,  fire,  and  dust,  such  as  often  rolls 
out  from  the  rear  of  an  express  train. 
Por  one  instant  only  in  that  night  did 
our  group  seem  on  the  margin  of  death. 
When  we  had  walked  a  few  squares 
the  fire  seemed  continuous  upon  three 
sides  of  us,  and  the  open  space  in  front 
seemed  narrow.  Suddenly  a  tidal  wave 
of  red  flame  rolled  across  that  open 
place,  and  it  rolled  so  long  and  hot  that 
the  thought  came  quickly :  Perhaps 
this  is  death.  No  one  of  us  spoke. 
We  stood  still.  My  own  heart  seemed 
to  follow  that  habit  hearts  have  of 
"coming  up  to  the  throat."  The  wind 
bounded  up  again  and  revealed  once 
more  an  open  street.  We  all  walked 
rapidly  or  ran  until  we  had  gotten 
through  that  narrow  gate. 

To  recall  this  part  of  the  great  event, 
the  reader  must  remember  that  this 
was  not  a  poor  man's  fire.  It  smote 
the  rich  and  the  middle  class.  After 
destroying  six  hundred  great  business 
houses,  great  churches,  hotels,  and  the- 
atres, it  crossed  the  river  and  attack- 
ed the  most  fashionable  homes  in  the 
North  Division.  The  scene  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  most  won- 
derful in  this,  that  fine  residences  were 
open   to    anybody.      The  inmates   had 


left  them.  Pictures,  books,  pianos, 
clothing,  table-ware,  ornaments,  were 
alone,  waiting  for  fire  or  some  one  to 
take  them.  It  was  not  just  to  call  by 
the  name  of  thief  the  man  or  the  woman 
who  ran  up  a  front  step  and  looked 
around  the  parlor  rapidly  for  something 
to  transfer  to  basket  or  pocket.  There 
were  not  thieves  enough  in  the  North 
Division  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
night.  If  any  there  were,  it  was  the 
most  honest  night  any  of  them  had 
ever  lived.  One  citizen,  having  run 
back  to  his  home,  found  a  plain  man 
coming  out  with  his  arms  full  of  the 
gentleman's  clothing.  If  the  loaded 
man  was  a  thief  he  must  have  been 
amazed  at  the  greeting  from  the  owner 
of  the  goods  :  "  That  is  all  right,  my 
man,  take  anything  you  want,  it  is  all 
yours." 

The  houses  were  full  of  varied  arti- 
cles, and  the  sidewalks  and  streets  were 
rich  in  choice  objects  for  which  the 
owners  had  expected  to  find  a  wagon 
or  a  cart  ;  great  baskets  full  of  dishes 
and  plated  ware,  bookcases  and  books, 
trunks,  costly  pictures  in  rich  frames, 
pianos,  carpets,  and  rugs.  And  3^et  the 
crowd  moved  along  among  these  things 
as  it  would  move  among  stones  or 
stumps.  In  many  instances  a  costly 
piano,  with  its  lid  off,  had  caught  sparks 
enough  to  be  already  on  fire.  Trunks 
were  burning  and  letting  silk  dresses 
loose  to  cut  high  antics  in  the  wind. 

In  the  business  blocks  there  was 
stealing  of  the  meanest  form.  Where 
merchants  were  loading-up  into  trucks 
valuable  packages  of  silks,  laces,  and 
velvets,  there  the  professional  criminals 
were  active,  and  merchants  were  robbed 
before  their  own  eyes,  and  in  return 
for  any  word  of  remonstrance  got  a 
threat  or  an  oath.  But  in  the  residence 
portion  of  the  burning  district  there 
were  not  criminals  enough  to  ransack 
the  houses,  or  ajopropriate  even  the 
goods  in  the  street.  Many  a  domestic 
had  a  furnished  house  given  her  by  the 
retreating  mistress,  and  Bridget  was 
queen  for  an  hour. 

The  flames  cut  their  first  channel 
through  to  the  lake  in  a  few  hours. 
This  channel  was  then  widened  on 
both  sides  with  more  of  deliberation  on 
the   part  of   the    enemy.     The   houses 
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which  escaped  the  first  -wave  had  only 
to  wait  for  the  second  rush.  Cominj^ 
to  La  Salle  Avenue  we  found  the  houses 
still  inhabited,  but  the  inmates  were 
debating"  whether  they  would  have  to 
retreat  at  nine  o'clock  or  ten  or  at 
noon. 

It  was  about  four  in  the  rnorninp^ 
when  our  little  group  dropped  out  of 
the  motley  procession  and  Avent  into 
the  luxurious  home  of  a  near  friend. 
Quite  a  number  of  neighbors  had  as- 
sembled, and  the  consumption  of  cof- 
fee and  biscuit  and  butter  was  very 
great.  The  heat  of  the  night  had 
brought  to  the  hands  and  face  perspira- 
tion enough  to  serve  as  a  fluid  for 
mixing  soot  and  dust  into  a  paste  for 
the  complexion.  The  nearest  friends 
were  recognized  with  difficulty.  Ladies 
thought  beautiful  now  held  a  teacup 
in  hands  that  were  black  as  those  of  a 
coal-heaver,  and  polite  "  thank  yous " 
and  "  if  you  please  "  came  from  faces 
which  looked  as  though  dirt  had  been 
"flung  into  them  with  a  shovel.  And 
yet  the  coff'ee  and  biscuits  were  delight- 
ful. All  the  houses  of  these  residence- 
streets  were  thus  open  to  passing  peo- 
ple, and  each  dining-room  Avas  trans- 
formed into  a  restaurant. 

It  must  have  been  ten  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  when  the  flames  had  come 
so  near  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  move  on,  and  for  the  La  Salle  Avenue 
people  to  join  the  exodus.  It  was  not 
necessary  to  run,  or  even  to  walk  rap- 
idly. It  was  necessary  onh^  to  w^ork 
toward  the  open  fields  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  city.  At  no  point  was  there 
a  crowd  or  a  panic,  for  the  fire  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  victims 
could  at  many  points  pass  into  the 
long  circumference.  In  our  line  of 
retreat  there  Avere  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons  ;  and  these  Avere 
spread  out  through  many  squares, 
reaching  out  toward  the  west.  Each 
Avagon,  each  AA^ieelbarroAv,  each  family 
on  foot  had  plenty  of  room.  Ma'  little 
family  impressed  an  abandoned  hand- 
cart into  serA^ce,  and  Avith  our  living 
and  inanimate  plunder  placed  in  this 
little  tAvo-Avheeled  aftair  Ave  moved  along 
in  a  manner  more  comfortable,  even  if 
not  more  elegant.  A  man  driA'ing  a 
fine   team   and  haAing  a   great  truck- 


load  of  A'aluable  goods,  looked  doAvn 
upon  us  Avith  not  a  little  air  of  a  better 
consciousness,  Ijut  Avhen  Ave  informed 
him  that  his  load  Avas  all  ablaze  in  the 
rear  of  the  big  mountain  his  A'anity 
passed  away,  and  he  hastily  unhitched 
his  horses,  and  left  all  else  to  Ijecome  a 
bonfire  in  the  street.  The  dresses  of 
many  Avomen  and  children  took  fire, 
but  there  Avere  many  eyes  Avatching, 
and  many  hands  ready,  so  that  personal 
injuries  were  rare.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon our  group  reached  an  open  field. 
It  had  been  recently-  ploAved.  It  con- 
tained nothing  Avhicli  could  be  burned. 
It  ofifered  us  the  one  thing  most  need- 
ed —  rest  and  security.  Here  Ave  en- 
camj^ed  and  sat  doAA^n  Avith  faces  toward 
a  mass  of  smoke  and  fire  noAv  four  or 
five  miles  in  breadth. 

No  memory  returns  in  more  of 
charm  than  the  fact  that  few  of  these 
homeless  ones  were  loud  in  any  la- 
mentings.  Families  which  had  in  a 
single  day  been  reduced  to  poverty 
w^ere  glad  that  no  child  or  member  Avas 
missing.  Many  a  father  or  mother 
said,  "  We  have  lost  all  our  property, 
but  w^e  are  all  here."  That  eA^entful 
time  was  evidence  complete  that  no 
educated  person  compares  the  ashes  of 
a  dwelling-house  with  the  silent  face 
of  a  dead  child  or  a  dead  father  or 
mother.  In  those  open  fields,  where  so 
many  of  us  were  to  pass  the  night, 
there  Avas  one  sentence  which  made  the 
distant  column  of  smoke  powerless, 
and  which  AA^ould  make  the  midnight 
stars  seem  kind,  the  words  :  We  are  all 
here.  Great  as  the  love  of  money  is, 
ciA^lization  has  built  up  home  ties 
AA'hich  are  tenfold  stronger  than  the 
chains  which  bind  humanity  to  gold  ; 
and  the  same  civilization  forbids  us  to 
compare  this  burning  of  a  city  Avith 
those  convulsions  of  nature  AA'hich  have 
made  the  liA'ing  boAV  in  grief  over  those 
loved  fonns  hurried  by  death  away 
from  each  household. 

And  yet  this  fire  of  1871  was,  to 
many  excellent  men,  a  financial  bloAv 
from  AA'hich  they  never  recoA'ered.  To 
many  homes  where  the  father  had 
passed  his  fiftieth  or  sixtieth  year,  the 
loss  came  too  late  to  be  retrievable. 
The  family  accepted  the  comi->lete  ruin, 
and  soon  dropped  out  of  public  sight. 
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The  city  went  forward,  but  many  noble 
men  could  go  forward  no  more.  The 
time,  the  means,  and  the  hope  were  gone. 
In  the  night  of  Monday,  on  ground 
which  had  been  dried  by  a  sun  that  had 
been  unrelenting  in  summer  and  au- 
tumn, on  a  field  where  no  grass  re- 
mained to  attract  a  blaze,  under  a  sky 
as  balmy  as  June,  we  all  lay  or  reclined 
and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  This  sleep 
had  been  made  the  more  possible  by 
the  news  that  the  fire  had  been  checked 
on  the  south  and  west,  and  had  only 
one  or  two  houses  more  to  consume  at 
the  north.  The  great  enemy  was  dy- 
ing out  at  the  edge  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Peace  came  over  us  and  we  slept.  At 
some  time  in  the  night  a  slight  shower 


beat  us  all  gently  in  the  face.  The 
children  did  not  so  much  as  wake,  and 
the  old  hearts  wakened  only  far  enough 
to  rejoice  that  water  was  coming  from 
heaven. 

When  we  awoke  we  were  in  a  new 
world.  The  line  of  Byron  was  reversed, 
and  we  marvelled,  not  "  that  on  a  night 
so  sw^eet  such  awful  morn  could  rise," 
but  that  on  a  night  of  such  ashes  and 
poverty  there  could  come  a  dawn  so 
roseate  with  the  world's  charity.  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  sleepers  sunk 
away  in  weariness  and  grief,  but  when 
they  awoke  they  saw  around  them  a 
Nation  full  of  kindness,  and  a  great 
circle  of  states  and  empires  all  colored 
deeply  by  an  undreamed  of  civilization. 
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By  Graham  R.  Tomson. 

The  black  Downs  tower  to  westward 

A  tomb  for  the  buried  sun, 
The  flats  of  the  water-meadows 

Are  fading  from  green  to  dun. 

Dark  spreads  the  vast  arena, 

Swart  on  the  yellow  light, 
And  out  of  the  gloom  and  the  silence 

A  strange  voice  cries  to  the  night. 

Cries — and  a  strange  voice  answers, 
Sudden,  and  hoarse,  and  slow, 

Hea\y  with  pain  past  telling, 
The  weight  of  a  monstrous  woe. 

Still,  as  I  wait  and  hearken, 

I  know  not  which  they  may  be  ; 

Voices  of  down  and  marshland. 
Or  the  voice  of  my  heart  in  me. 

But  I  know  that  the  cry  they  echo 
Was  old  when  the  world  was  young, 

The  plaint  of  a  nameless  sorrow 

Whose  speech  is  an  unknown  tongue. 
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LIFE   IN    NEW   YORK   TENEMENT-HOUSES 

AS   SEEN   BY   A  CITY  MISSIOXAEY. 

By  IVillicWi  T.  El  si  nor. 


FOR  nearly  nine  years  I  have  spent 
luucli  of  my  time  in  the  homes  of 
the  working'  peoi)h\  on  the  East 
Side,  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City. 
I  have  been  with  the  people  in  their  days 
of  joy  and  Incurs  of  sorrow.  I  have  been 
present  at  their  marriage,  baptismal, 
and  funeral  services.  I  have  visited  the 
sick  and  dying  in  cold,  dark  cellars  in 
midwinter,  and  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
sufferers  in  midsummer  in  the  low  attic 
room,  where  the  heat  was  so  intense  and 
the  perspiration  liowed  so  abundantly 
that  it  reminded  me  of  a  Turkish  bath. 
I  have  been  a  frequent  guest  in  the 
homes  of  the  humble.  I  have  become 
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the  confidant  of  many  in  days  of  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

I  shall  in  this  article  tell  simply  what 
I  have  heard,  seen,  and  know.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  avoid  giving  a  one-sided 
statement.  I  have  noticed  that  nearly 
all  those  who  work  among  the  poor  of 
our  great  cities  fall  into  the  natural 
habit  of  drawing  too  dark  a  picture  of 
the  real  state  of  things.  The  outside 
world  has  always  been  more  inclined  to 
listen  to  weird,  startling,  and  thrilling 
statements  than  to  the  more  ordinary 
and  commonplace  facts.  If  I  were  to 
crowd  into  the  sj^ace  of  one  magazine 
article  all  the  remarkable  things  which 
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The  Bright  Side  of  Life   in  a  Tenement-house. 


I  have  heard  and  seen  durinjf^  the  past 
nine  years,  I  might  give  an  absolutely 
truthful  account  and  produce  a  sensa- 
tion, and  yet,  after  all,  I  should  give  a 
most  misleading  idea  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  homes  and  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  been  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. We  must  not  crowd  all  the  sad 
and  gloomy  experiences  of  a  lifetime 
into  a  history  which  can  be  read  in  an 
hour. 


What  I  have  said  applies  especially 
to  the  homes  of  the  peoj^le  in  the  tene- 
ment-houses. An  ordinary  tenement- 
house  contains  five  stories  and  a  base- 
ment, four  families  usually  occupying  a 
floor.  The  halls  in  nearly  all  the  houses 
are  more  or  less  dark,  even  during 
the  brightest  part  of  the  day.  In  the 
winter,  just  before  the  gas  is  lighted, 
dungeon  darkness  reigns.  When  grop- 
ing my  way  in  the  passages  I  usually 
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The   Dark   Side — under  the   Same   Roof. 


imitate  the  steam  crafts  in  a  thick  fog 
and  give  a  danger-signal  when  I  hear 
someone  else  approaching  ;  but  even 
when  all  is  silent  I  proceed  with  cau- 
tion, for  more  than  once  I  have  stum- 
bled against  a  baby  who  was  quiet- 
ly sitting  in  the  dark  hall  or  on  the 
stairs.  In  the  old-style  halls  there  is 
no  way  of  getting  light  and  air,  except 
from  the  skylight  in  the  roof,  or  from 
the  glass  transoms  in  the  doors  of  the 


apartments.  In  the  newer  houses  a 
good  supply  of  air  comes  dii'ectly  from 
the  air -shafts  at  the  side  of  the  hall. 
The  new  houses  are  not  mucli  better 
lighted  than  the  old  ones.  The  air- 
shafts  are  too  narrow  to  convey  much 
light  to  the  lower  lloors.  In  the  older 
houses  the  sink  is  frequently  found  in 
the  hall,  where  the  four  tenants  living 
on  the  same  lloor  <j:et  their  water.  These 
sinks  in  the  dark  halls  are  a  source  of 
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great  inconvenience.  A  person  is  liable 
to  stumble  against  them,  and  they  are 
frequently  filthy  and  a  menace  to  health. 
In  the  new  tenements  the  sink  is  never 
placed  in  the  hall.  In  addition  to  the 
owner  and  agent,  in  connection  with 
every  large  tenement-house,  there  is  a 
housekeeper.  The  housekeepers  are 
usually  strong  and  thrifty  housewives 
who  take  care  of  the  halls  and  stairs, 
light  the  gas,  sweep  the  sidewalks,  and 
show  the  rooms  to  new  applicants,  and 
frequently  receive  the  rent  until  the 
agent  or  landlord  calls  for  it.  Some- 
times the  housekeeper  deals  directly 
with  the  landlord,  who  comes  once  or 
twice  a  month  to  look  at  his  property 
and  collect  the  rent.  The  housekeeper 
is  frequently  a  widow,  who  gets  free 
rent  in  exchange  for  her  work,  and  by 


Pig  Alley. 

means  of  sewing  or  washing  is  able  to 
provide  food  and  clothing  for  her  chil- 
dren. It  pays  the  landlord  to  have  one 
tenant  rent  free  in  order  to  have  a  clean 
house.  If  the  house  is  small  the  house- 
keeper usually   receives  her  rent  at  a 


reduced  rate  in  exchange  for  her  ser- 
vices. There  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  housekeeper.  The  land- 
lord or  agent  sees  to  it  that  the  house- 
keeper does  her  duty  and  the  house- 
keeper watches  the  tenants.  If  they 
soil  the  stairs  and  halls,  she  reminds 
them  of  the  fact  in  no  uncertain  way. 
If  a  careless  tenant  gives  unnecessary 
labor  to  the  housekeeper  that  tenant 
will  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  other 
quarters.  The  result  is  that  the  stairs 
and  halls  in  all  the  large  tenement- 
houses  are  remarkably  clean.  I  have 
visited  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
can  confidently  say  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  halls  of  a  large  tenement-house 
in  as  neglected  and  dirty  a  condition 
as  the  corridors  of  the  New  York  Post- 
Office.  But  the  moment  you  enter  the 
rooms  of  the  occupants  you 
often  step  from  cleanliness 
into  filth.  The  influence  of 
the  housekeeper  and  the  sight 
of  the  clean  halls  and  stairs  is 
to  some  the  first  lesson  in 
cleanliness,  and  is  not  without 
its  beneficial  effects.  There  is 
a  slow  but  constant  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  and 
every  year  strangers  from 
many  lands  are  getting  grad- 
uall}^  acquainted  with  the  use, 
value,  and  virtue  of  clean 
water. 

The  housekeeper  is  fre- 
quently wanting  in  the  older 
and  smaller  houses,  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  one 
family,  but  now  serve  as  homes 
for  three  or  four.  Every  ten- 
ant is  here  expected  to  per- 
form a  portion  of  the  house- 
keeper's duty  without  remu- 
neration. These  houses  are 
sometimes  extremely  dirty, 
and  the  death-rate  is  higher 
than  in  the  larger  and  better 
kept  tenements. 

Let  us  leave  the  hall  and 
enter  some  of  the  homes  in 
the  larger  houses.  To  many  persons, 
living  in  a  tenement-house  is  synon- 
ymous with  living  in  the  slums,  yet 
nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to 
take  a  stranger  into  a  dozen  or  more 
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A   New  Tenement  of  the   Better  Sort — One  of  Many  Recently  Erected   by  Private   Enterprise. 


homes  so  poor,  dirty,  and  wretched 
that  he  wouhl  not  for^'et  the  siirht 
for  days,  and  he  would  be  thoroui^'hly 
convinced  that  a  lionie  cannot  exist  in 
a  tenement-house  ;  but  I  could  take 
that  same  person  to  an  equal  number 
of  homes  in  the  same   section   of   the 


city,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  house, 
which  would  turn  him  into  a  joyful 
optimist,  and  forever  satisfy  him  that 
the  state  of  thin«»-s  is  not  by  any  means 
as  bad  as  it  might  be.  To  the  casual 
observer  the  tenement-houses  in  many 
portions    of   New   York   present  a  re- 
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markable  degree  of  uniformity.  The 
great  brick  buildings  with  their  net- 
work of  iron  fire-escapes  in  front,  their 
numerous  clothes-lines  running  from 
every  window  in  the  rear,  the  well-worn 
stairs,  the  dark  halls,  the  niimerous 
odors,  pleasant  and  otherwise,  coming 
from  a  score  of  different  kitchens  pre- 
sided over  by  housewives  of  various 
nationalities  —  these  are  all  similar  ; 
but  the  moment  you  enter  the  rooms, 
however,  you  will  find  every  variet}^ 
of  homes,  many  of  them  poor,  neglect- 
ed, wretched,  and  dirty ;  others  clean, 
thrifty,  and  attractive  ;  indeed,  as  great 
a  variety  as  exists  in  the  interior  of 
homes   in    an    ordinary   town.       There 


same  time  thousands  of  cheerful,  hap- 
py homes  in  the  tenement-houses.  The 
floor  is  frequently  as  clean  and  white 
as  soap,  water,  and  German  muscle  is 
able  to  make  it.  The  tablecloth  and 
bedlinen,  although  of  coarse  material, 
are  snowy  white.  The  stove  has  the 
brightness  of  a  mirror,  the  cheap  lace- 
curtains  are  the  perfection  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  simple  furniture  shines 
with  a  recent  polishing.  There  is  noth- 
ing offensive  about  the  well -washed 
faces  of  the  children.  A  few  favorite 
flowers  are  growing  on  the  window- 
sill.  The  room  contains  a  book-shelf 
with  a  few  popular  volumes.  A  bird- 
cage hangs  from  the  ceiling ;  the  little 
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A   Grandfather  Cutting  Carpet-rags. 


are  homes  where  the  floor  is  bare  and 
dirty,  the  furniture  broken  and  scan- 
ty, the  table  greasy,  the  bedlinen  yel- 
low, the  air  foul  and  heavy,  the  chil- 
dren pale,  frowsy,  and  sticky,  so  that 
you  squirm  when  the  baby  wants  to 
kiss  you  ;  but  there  is  also  another 
and   brighter  side.     There   are  at  the 


songster  seems  to  feel  that  his  music 
is  appreciated  in  this  tenement-kitchen, 
and  pours  forth  more  rich  and  tender 
notes  than  are  ever  heard  in  the  silent 
chamljers  of  the  wealthy.  In  such 
homes  the  oft-recurring  motto,  "  God 
Bless  Our  Home,"  is  not  an  idle  mock- 
ery. 
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A  large  number  of  tenement-houses 
in  the  lower  portion  of  New  York  are 
only  a  little  below  the  common  up-town 
flat.  It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  flat  leaves  off  and  the  tenement  be- 
gins. You  get  about  as  little  air  and 
sunshine  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 
The  main  difference  lies  in  the  number 
of  rooms  and  the  location.  If  some 
down-town  tenement-houses  stood  up- 
town they  would  be  called  flats.  The 
word  tenement  is  becoming  unpopular 
down-town,  and  many  landlords  liaye 
dubbed  their  great  caravansaries  by  the 
more  aristocratic  name  of  "  flat,"  and 
the  term  "  rooms  "  has  been  changed  to 
"  apartments." 

There  are  three  distinct  classes  of 
homes  in  the  tenement  -  houses  ;  the 
cheapest  and  humblest  of  these  is  the 
attic  home,  which  usually  consists  of  one 
or  two  rooms,  and  is  found  only  down- 
town. These  are  generally  occupied  bv 
old  persons.  Occasionally  three  or  four 
attic  rooms  are  connected  and  rented 
to  a  family,  but  as  small  single  rooms 
are  sought  after  by  lonely  old  people, 
the  landlord  often  rents  them  separate- 


ly. An  old  lady  who  has  to  earn  her 
bread  with  the  needle  flnds  the  attic  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  best  2)lace  for 
her  needs.  The  rent  of  one  or  two  un- 
furnished attic  rooms  ranges  from  $3 
to  §5  per  month. 

A  large  number  of  very  poor  2oeo2:)le 
live  in  three  rooms — a  kitchen  and  two 
dark  bedrooms.  AVliere  the  family  is 
large  the  kitchen  loun.ue  is  opened  and 
converted  into  a  double  l)ed  at  night. 
The  rent  for  three  rooms  is  generally 
from  §8  to  §12  per  month. 

The  vast  majority  of  respectable  work- 
ing people  live  in  four  rooms — a  kit- 
chen, two  dark  bedrooms,  and  a  parlor. 
These  parlors  are  generally  provided 
with  a  bed-lounge,  and  are  used  as 
sleeping-rooms  at  night.  The  best  room 
is  always  carpeted  and  often  provided 
with  upholstered  chairs.  The  walls  are 
generally  decorated  with  family  pho- 
tographs and  inexpensive  pictures,  and 
in  some  of  them  I  have  found  a  piano. 
These  parlors  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  best  room  in  the  house  of  the 
average  farmer.  The  rent  for  four 
rooms  is  from  $12  to  §16  per  month. 
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The  rent  is  an  ever-present  and  un- 
ceasing source  of  anxiety  to  a  great 
many  poor  ^^eople.  Tlie  family  is  some- 
times obliged  to  go  half  clothed  and 
live  on  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  food 
in  order  to  provide  the  rent  money. 
The  monthly  rent  is  a  veritable  sword 
of  Damocles.  To  a  poor  woman  who 
dreads  the  coming  of  the  landlord,  the 
most  enticing  and  attractive  descrip- 
tion of  heaven  which  I  have  been  able 
to  give  is  a  place  where  they  pay  no 
rent.  The  landlords  are  of  necessity 
compelled  to  be  peremptory  and  some- 
times arbitrary  in  their  demands.  If  a 
landlord  were  even  a  little  too  lenient 
his  tenement  property  would  certainly 
prove  a  losing  investment.  The  appar- 
ently unreasonable  harshness  of  many 
landlords  is  often  justifiable,  and  the 
only  means  of  securing  them  against 
loss.  Generally  where  a  good  tenant 
is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  on  account  of 
sickness  or  lack  of  work  the  landlord 
is  willing  to  extend  the  time  a  few 
weeks.  I  frequently  find  families  who 
are  two  or  three  months  in  arrears.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  where  dispossess 
papers  are  served,  the  landlord  does 
not  know  his  tenant  sufficiently  well  to 
trust  him,  or  the  tenant  is  unworthy  of 
trust.  Very  few  of  those  who  are  evicted 
are  compelled  to  take  to  the  street.  In 
most  cases  sufficient  money  is  collected 
from  friends,  neighl)ors,  and  charital)le 
people  to  procure  another  place  of  shel- 
ter. Occasionally,  however,  all  the  world- 
ly 2)ossessions  of  an  unfortunate  tenant 
are  placed  on  the  street.  It  is  a  pathetic 
sight  to  see  a  small  heap  of  poor  house- 
hold stuff  standing  on  the  sidewalk 
guarded  by  the  children,  while  the  dis- 
tressed mother  is  frantically  rushing 
from  one  charitable  organization  to  an- 
other in  search  of  helj). 

A  poor  German  woman  came  to  me 
last  year  and  informed  me  that  her  fur- 
niture was  standing  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  she  knew  not  Avhat  would  become 
of  her.  She  had  with  her  a  beautiful 
little  girl.  The  child  cried  continually, 
but  the  mother's  distress  was  too  great 
for  tears.  She  begged  me  in  God's 
name  to  help  her.  I  gave  her  l)ut  lit- 
tle encouragement,  and  dismissed  her 
with  a  few  kind  words.  She  left  with- 
out heaping  abuse  on  me  or  cursing  the 


church  for  its  neglect  of  the  poor.  A 
little  later  I  went  to  the  place  where 
she  informed  me  her  furniture  was  and 
found  all  her  earthly  goods  on  the  side- 
walk. I  inquired  of  some  of  her  former 
neighbors  about  her  character,  and  on 
being  convinced  that  she  was  a  worthy 
woman,  rented  two  small  rooms  in  a 
rear  tenement.  I  found  some  young 
street-corner  loafers,  told  them  about 
the  woman,  and  asked  them  to  lend  a 
hand  in  getting  the  furniture  moved. 
There  is  no  man  so  bad  that  he  will 
not  do  a  good  turn  for  another  if  you 
approach  him  properly.  These  young 
roughs  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and 
when  the  poor  woman  returned  from 
her  last  fruitless  attempt  to  collect 
enough  for  a  new  home  she  found 
everything  arranged.  She  was  thank- 
ful and  happy.  I  did  not  see  her  until 
two  months  later.  Then  she  appeared 
in  as  great  distress  as  before,  and 
showed  me  a  new  dispossess  paper. 
She  informed  me  that  she  had  failed  to 
find  work,  everything  had  been  against 
her,  but  she  hoped  to  get  on  her  feet  if 
I  would  once  more  help  her.  I  told 
her  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing more  for  her  ;  so  she  thanked  me 
for  my  former  kindness  and  departed. 
That  afternoon  I  heard  of  a  lady  in 
Orange,  N.  J.,  who  wanted  a  house- 
servant  and  a  little  girl  as  waitress.  I 
immediately  thought  of  the  German 
woman  and  promised  if  possible  to 
send  her  out  to  Orange  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements could  be  made.  I  was  soon 
in  the  little  rooms  of  the  widow  and 
her  daughter  and  expected  to  be  the 
bearer  of  joyful  tidings.  When  I  fin- 
ished she  looked  sadly  at  the  few  scanty 
pieces  of  furniture  and  said  : 

"If  I  go  to  the  country  what  shall  I 
do  with  the  stuff?  " 

"My  good  woman,"  I  said,  "  the  stuff 
is  not  worth  fifty  cents  ;  give  it  to  the 
boys  to  make  a  bonfire,  and  do  what  I 
tell  you." 

"But  I  have  not  money  enough  to 
leave  the  city." 

I  provided  the  fare,  the  boys  had  a 
glorious  time  around  their  fire,  and 
that  night,  instead  of  sleeping  in  her 
comfortless  room,  the  poor  woman  was 
on  Orange  Mountain.  It  would  have 
been  a  losing  investment  for  any  land- 
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lord  to  have  given  an  extension  of  time  foreigner  who  took  np  his  abode  in  a 
to  that  woman,  and  yet  she  was  a  thor-  tenement-house  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
oughly  worthy  person,  as    the    sequel    ago  may  be  perfectly  contented  with  his 


Ch 


A   Hovel   in  the   Italian   Quarter. 


proved ;  her  old  misery  and  trouble 
were  at  an  end.  She  found  a  good  home 
and  gave  perfect  satisfaction. 

Many  other  experiences  like  this,  and 
my  constant  association  with  the  con- 
ditions of  tenement-house  life,  have,  of 
course,  led  me  to  certain  conclusions  as 
to  the  best  remedies,  which  I  shall  re- 
serve for  specific  mention  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  article. 

The  i^opulation  of  the  tenement- 
houses  in  lower  New  York  is  contin- 
ually changing.  There  is  a  constant 
graduation  of  the  better  element.  As 
soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
improve   they   want  better  homes.     A 


surroundings,  but  when  his  children 
grow  up  and  earn  good  wages  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  tenement  -  house, 
and  give  the  old  peo2:)le  no  j^eace  until 
a  new  home  is  found.  Sometimes  a 
man  who  has  led  a  bad  life  reforms  and 
immediately  seeks  a  better  home  for  his 
Avife  and  children.  I  know  several  men 
who  were  at  one  time  low  and  degraded 
drunkards,  who  would  liave  been  satis- 
fied with  a  pig-sty,  who  had  torn  the 
clothes  from  their  children's  backs,  the 
blankets  from  their  beds,  and  taken 
them  to  the  j^awn-shop  to  get  money 
for  drink  ;  but  through  the  good  influ- 
ences that  were  thrown  around  them, 
the   wise    counsel   of   friends,  and   the 
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saving  power  of  the  gospel  they  be- 
came changed  men.  Their  circum- 
stances began  to  improve,  the  children 
were  provided  with  clothes,  one  piece 
of  furniture  after  another  was  brought 
into  the  empty  rooms,  until  the  place 
began  to  look  like  a  home  again. 
These  men  were  charmed  with  the  new 
life.  Home  became  so  dear  a  place  that 
they  are  willing  to  travel  an  hour  each 
morning  and  evening  in  order  to  make 
it  still  more  attractive.     They  began  to 


This  constant  sifting  of  the  best 
elements  makes  religious  and  philan- 
thropic work  in  lower  New  York  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  apparently  un- 
fruitful, but  none  the  less  encouraging 
and  necessary.  The  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple leave  the  tenements  in  search  of 
better  homes  is  the  best  proof  that  a 
good  work  is  being  accomplished.  A 
few  months  ago  we  celebrated  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  one  of 
our  citv  mission  churches.     There  were 


The  Monroe  Model  Tenement. 


see  the  disadvantages  of  life  in  a  tene-  six  hundred  present,  and  out  of  this 
ment  and  found  a  new  home  on  Long  number  there  were  only  twenty-four 
Island  or  in  New  Jersey.  who  were  at  the  dedication  ten  years 
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before.  While  the  better  class  is  being 
constantly  sifted  out  of  the  tenements, 
a  steady  stream  of  new-comers  flows  in 
to  take  their  places. 

Successive  waves  of  population  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  It  is 
often  impossible  to  tell  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  population  will  be  in  the 
next  ten  years.  In  1830  the  agents  of 
the  New  York  City  Mission  visited 
34,542  families.  Among  this  number 
there  were  only  264  who  desired  foreign 
tracts,  showing  that  the  population  was 
then  almost  exclusively  American  or 
English  -  speaking.  Now  the  English 
language  is  rarely  heard  in  some  of  the 
lower  parts  of  New  York,  except  b}'  the 
children.  That  section  of  the  city  be- 
tween the  Bowery  and  East  River, 
Grand  and  Houston  Streets,  has  been 
successively  occupied  by  Americans, 
Irish,  Germans,  and  is  now  fast  coming 
into  the  possession  of  Russian  and 
Polish  Jews.  The  Jewish  invasion  has 
been  remarkably  rapid.  Eight  years 
ago  I  used  to  see  occasionally  a  Jewish 
face  on  the  streets  or  a  Jewish  sign 
over  the  stores.  Now  the  streets  swarm 
with  them. 

I  recently  made  a  careful  canvass  of 
a  tyjDical  block  and  found  300  families 
composed  of  1,424  individuals.  The 
nationalities  of  the  families  were  as  fol- 
lows :  244  German,  16  Irish,  11  Amer- 
ican, 13  Hungarian,  6  Polish,  4  Rus- 
sian, 2  Bohemian,  1  English,  1  Dutch, 
and  2  Chinese.  Among  the  244  Ger- 
man families  there  were  192  Jews,  38 
Protestants,  and  14  Roman  Catholics. 
The  German  Jews  are  the  most  highly 
respected,  and  on  this  account  many 
call  themselves  German  who  are  in  re- 
ality Russian  or  Polish  Jews.  These 
300  heads  of  families  are  engaged  in 
72  different  trades,  occupations,  and 
professions.  There  are  73  tailors,  17 
cigarmakers,  17  storekeepers,  12  ped- 
lars, 11  painters,  9  butchers,  and  9 
shoemakers  in  the  block.  The  remain- 
ing 65  trades  and  professions  are  repre- 
sented by  148  different  persons.  Thirty 
of  the  heads  of  families  are  Roman 
Catholics,  47  Protestants,  and  221  Jews, 
and  2  have  no  religion.  The  Jews  do 
not  as  a  rule  mingle  to  any  great  ex- 
tent with  the  Christians.  When  they 
come  in  large  numbers  into  a  street. 


the  Christians  gradually  withdraw,  and 
the  neighborhood  finally  becomes  a  Jew- 
ish quarter.  There  are  streets  in  New 
York  where  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find 
a  Christian  family. 

During  the  transition  period,  when  a 
locality  is  neither  Christian  nor  Jewish, 
an  interesting  state  of  things  prevails — 
a  Jewish  family,  a  Roman  Catholic  fam- 
ily, a  pious  Protestant  family,  and  a 
heathen  family,  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  frequently  live  on  the  same 
floor.  Suffering  appeals  to  our  com- 
mon humanity.  In  trouble  and  sick- 
ness these  neighbors  render  each  other 
assistance  and  often  become  warm 
friends.  I  have  seen  a  Jewish  woman 
w^atching  anxiously  by  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  Christian.  A  Roman  Catholic  or 
Jewish  woman  will  often  stand  as  god- 
mother at  the  baptism  of  a  Protestant 
child.  A  pretty,  black-eyed  Jewess  oc- 
casionally captures  the  heart  of  a  young 
Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  they 
have  come  to  me  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage service.  Persons  of  various  na- 
tions and  religious  beliefs  are  some- 
times present  at  a  tenement  -  house 
funeral.  Bigotry  and  national  preju- 
dice are  gradually  broken  down  and 
the  much-abused  tenement  becomes  a 
means  of  promoting  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  union  of  Christendom. 
You  may  hear  daily  from  the  lips  of 
devout  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  such 
words  as  these  :  "  We  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent religion,  but  we  have  the  same 
God  and  hope  to  go  to  the  same  heav- 
en." Such  confessions  are  not  often 
heard  in  small  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts, but  they  are  frequent  in  the 
tenement-houses. 

The  Jews,  who  in  all  ages  have  been 
noted  for  their  exclusiveness,  are  af- 
fected by  this  contact  with  Christians 
in  the  tenement  -  house.  In  DeWitt 
Memorial  Church,  with  which  I  am 
connected,  an  audience  of  three  or  four 
hundred  Jews  assembles  every  week  to 
hear  Christian  instruction.  From  the 
standpoint  of  social  science  such  a 
gathering  every  week  for  the  past  eigh- 
teen months  is  significant.  The  Jew 
in  every  land  has  preserved  his  iden- 
tity. Persecution  has  isolated  him  ; 
when  he  has  been  most  hated  he  has 
flourished,  when  he  has  been  despised 
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he  has  prospered.  Like  the  symbolic 
buriiiii<i:  bush,  the  fires  of  persecution 
have  not  destroj^ed  him.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  he  will  preserve  his 
identity  in  this  country,  where,  as  a 
citizen,  he  enjoys  equal  rig-lits,  and 
where  the  doors  of  the  public  school 
and  the  Christian  church  stand  open  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nationality  of 
the  parents  the  children  are  always  thor- 
ough Americans.  The  blond-haired, 
blue-eyed  German  children  ;  the  black- 
haired,  dark  -  eyed  Italians  ;  the  little 
Jews,  both  dark  and  blonde,  from 
man}'  lands,  are  all  ecjually  ]n'oud  of 
being-  Americans.  A  patriotic  Irishman 
gave    a   beautiful    edition    of    "Pictu- 


resque Ireland "  to  one  of  the  boys  in 
my  Sunday-school.  The  lad  looked  dis- 
appointed. His  father  asked  him  why 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  present. 
He  answered  :  "I  want  a  history  of  the 
United  States."  AVe  have  a  circulating 
library,  patronized  almost  exclusively 
by  foreigners.  The  librarian  informs 
me  that  four  boys  out  of  every  five  call 
for  United  States  histories. 

The  most  powerful  influence  at  work 
among  the  tenement  -  house  popula- 
tion is  the  public  school.  Every  pubHc 
school  is  a  great  moral  lighthouse,  and 
stands  for  obedience,  cleanliness,  moral- 
ity, and  jxitriotism,  as  well  as  mental 
trail) in u".     AVhen  the  little  children  be- 
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gin  to  attend  the  schools  their  hands  and 
faces  are  inspected,  and  if  they  are  not 
up  to  the  standard,  they  are  sent  home 
for  a  washing.  A  boy  who  is  especially 
dirty  is  sometimes  sent  down-stairs 
with  the  cleanest  boy  in  school,  and  told 
to  wash  himself  until  he  looks  as  well 
as  his  companion.  Such  lessons  are 
not  soon  forgotten,  and  the  result  is 
the  public  -  school  children  in  lower 
New  York  present  a  very  respectable 
appearance.  The  fresh-air  excursions, 
with  many  other  benefits,  promote 
cleanliness.  The  heads  of  the  children 
must  be  examined  before  they  can  en- 
joy a  trip  into  the  country.     There  is 


or  three  weeks  the  pale-faced  children 
return  to  the  crowded  city  with  re- 
newed health  and  with  larger  and  bet- 
ter views  of  life.  I  know  boys  who  be- 
came so  enraptured  with  green  fields, 
running  brooks,  waving  grain,  and  life 
on  the  farm  that  they  have  fully  re- 
solved to  leave  the  city  when  they  be- 
come men.  One  little  fellow  was  so 
anxious  to  become  a  farmer  that  he  ran 
away  because  his  parents  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  home. 

The  fresh-air  work  usually  closes  in 
October,  but  the  young  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  "  College  Settlement  " 
have  added  a  new  feature,  which  will 


The   Poor   Helping  the   Poor — Distributing  Thanksgiving  Dinners. 

no  more  beautiful  and  beneficent  char-     commend    itself    to    everyone    who    is 

ity  than  this  fresh-air  work.*     In  two    acquainted  with  the   condition   of  life 

*  See  The  Story  of  the  Fresh-air  Fund  in  Sckibner's      ^^^^^^^1   V«-      .^J^^^  Saturday  afternoon 

Magazine  for  April,  1891.  during  the  Winter  two  oi  the  ladies  taJce 
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a  small  party  of  children  to  their  sum-  You  cannot  do  i:)eople  very  much  ^cood 
mer  home.  Saturday  evening  is  spent  at  lon*^  range.  Hand-picked  fruit  is 
in  playing  various  games,  or  enjoying    the  best. 


A   Missionary  Workshop — De  Witt  Memorial  Church  (non-sectarian). 


a  candy-pull,  and  having  a  general  good 
time.  On  Sunday  the  children  attend 
the  country  church,  and  Sunday  even- 
ing, seated  before  a  blazing  o})en  tire,  a 
good  book  is  read,  or  the  ladies  in 
charge  give  some  practical  talk  to  the 
children.  On  Monday  the  little  party 
returns  to  the  city  and  the  house  is 
locked  until  the  following  Saturday. 
Such  a  visit  to  the  country  will  be  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  these  children. 


Last  summer  I  took  a  party  of  boys 
from  my  mission  church  to  Xorthtield, 
Mass.,  and  attended  ^Ir.  Moody's  stu- 
dents' conference.  "We  pitched  our  tents 
in  the  forest,  cooked  our  own  food,  and 
sang  college  songs  around  our  camp- 
tire  at  night.  In  ten  days  I  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  boys, 
and  was  able  to  help  them  in  many 
ways.  I  believe  if  every  minister,  priest, 
rabbi,  and  Sunday-school  superintend- 
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ent  would  select  eight  or  ten  young  men 
and  spend  two  weeks  with  them  under 
canvas  by  the  side  of  a  mountain-lake 
or  trout-stream,  more  good  might  be 
done  in  permanently  influencing  their 
lives  than  by  many  weeks  of  eloquent 
preaching. 

To  keep  the  boys  off  the  streets,  and 
to  train  them  to  habits  of  cleanliness, 
obedience,  and  manliness,  military  com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  several  of 
our  down-town  Sunday-schools.  It  is 
astonishing  how  well  a  number  of  wild 
boys  will  go  through  military  tactics 
after  a  few  months'  drilling.  The  hope 
of  our  great  cities  lies  in  the  children 
of  the  poor.  If  we  can  influence  them 
to  become  upright,  honorable  men  and 
women,  we  shall  not  only  save  them, 
but  produce  the  most  powerful  lever 
for  lifting  up  those  of  the  same  class 
who  are  sinking.  I  know  scores  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  who  are  far  bet- 
ter than  their  parents.  Some  of  the  no- 
blest young  men  I  have  ever  known 
have  worthless,  drunken  parents.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  grow  in 
mud-ponds,  and  some  of  the  truest  and 
best  young  women  in  our  city  come 
from  homes  devoid  of  good  influences  ; 
but  in  all  such  cases  uplifting  outside 
help  has  moulded  their  characters. 

While  the  people  in  tenement-houses 
are  compelled  to  sleep  in  rooms  where 
the  sunlight  never  enters,  and  suffer 
many  discomforts  from  overcrowding, 
especially  in  summer,  there  are  certain 
compensations  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  poor  in  large  cities  who 
have  steady  work  are,  as  a  rule,  better 
fed  and  clothed  than  the  same  class  in 
rural  districts.  Fresh  vegetables,  raised 
in  hot-houses,  or  sent  from  Southern 
markets,  are  sold  throughout  the  win- 
ter at  reasonable  prices,  and  in  the 
early  spring  strawberries  and  various 
other  fruits  are  for  sale  on  the  streets 
in  the  tenement  district  long  before 
they  reach  the  country  to^vns  and  vil- 
lages. In  the  poorest  quarter  of  the 
city  you  find  the  so-called  "delicates- 
sen "  shops,  where  the  choicest  groceries, 
preserves,  and  canned  meats  are  sold. 
The  clothing,  too,  worn  by  the  young 
people  is  stylish  and  sometimes  expen- 
sive ;  anyone  who  walks  through  these 
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districts  will  be  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  well  -  dressed  young  people.  A 
young  woman  who  earns  from  §6  to 
$8  a  week  will  often  be  dressed  in  silk 
or  satin,  made  according  to  the  fash- 
ion. The  teeth,  finger-nails,  and  shoes 
are  often  the  only  signs  of  her  pover- 
ty. When  visiting  a  stylish  young  wom- 
an's plain  mother,  I  have  sometimes 
seen  all  the  finery  in  which  the  daugh- 
ter appeared  at  church  on  Sunday  hang- 
ing on  the  wall  of  a  bare,  comfortless 
bedroom  not  much  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  closet. 

The  tenement -house  people  are  not 
all  thriftless,  as  the  records  of  the  do-\\Ti- 
town  savings  -  banks  clearly  prove. 
Seven  hundred  out  of  every  thousand 
depositors  in  one  of  the  banks  on  the 
Bowery  live  in  tenement-houses,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  tenement-house  de- 
positors several  of  our  down-town  sav- 
ings-banks would  be  compelled  to  give 
up  business.  An  abundance  of  cruel 
and  bitter  poverty,  however,  can  always 
be  found.  The  "submerged  tenth"  is 
ever  present. 

A  widow,  for  instance,  T^^th  three  or 
four  young  children  who  is  obliged  to 
earn  her  bread  by  sewing,  is  in  a  most 
pitiable  and  terrible  position.  Hun- 
dreds of  such  weary  mothers  continue 
their  work  far  into  the  night,  ■s\'ith 
smarting  eyes,  aching  backs,  and  break- 
ing hearts.  There  is  nothing  which 
makes  a  man  who  has  anv  feelinp:  for 
the  suffering  of  his  fellows  so  dissatis- 
fied vnth  our  present  social  system  as 
the  sight  of  such  a  poor  woman  sewing 
shirts  and  overalls  for  twenty-nine  cents 
a  dozen.  There  are  good  people  in  all 
our  large  cities  who  live  just  above  the 
starving  point.  The  average  earnings 
of  the  unskilled  laborers  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted  is  not  over  §10  per 
w^eek.  When  a  man  is  obliged  to 
spend  one-fourth  of  this  for  rent,  and 
feed  and  clothe  his  family  on  the  re- 
mainder, it  is  impossible  to  lav  by  any- 
thing for  a  rainy  day.  When  the  father 
is  out  of  work  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  when  sickness  or  death  enter  the 
home,  distress,  hunger,  and  an  urgent 
landlord  stare  him  in  the  face. 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  it  to  overlook  the  constant  strain 
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of  poverty  and  the  irritation  wliicli  it 
causes  in  families  which  in  circum- 
stances of  ordinary  comfort  would  be 
contented.  In  such  cases  particularly 
can  great  good  be  accomplished  by  a 
visit  from  some  clear-sighted  and  sym- 
pathetic person. 

Recently  I  was  invited  to  act  as  ref- 
eree between  a  husband  and  wife. 
There  were  three  little  children  and  a 
grandmother  in  the  family.  The  man 
worked  in  a  cigar-box  factory  ;  business 
was  slack  and  he  was  employed  only 
half  time.  His  average  weekly  earnings 
were  $5.  They  had  a  debt  of  $11  at  a 
grocery-store  and  another  of  $35  at  an 
undertaker's  shop.  I  know  the  family  ; 
both  husband  and  wife  are  honest,  so- 
ber, and  industrious  people.  The  wife 
wanted  to  break  up  housekeeping ; 
the  husband  was  opposed  to  this  plan, 
and  they  had  agreed  to  abide  by  my  de- 
cision. I  examined  each  one  separately. 
I  began  with  the  husband  and  said  : 

"  When  a  physician  j^r escribes  a  rem- 
edy he  must  first  know  the  disease.  I 
want  you,  therefore,  to  tell  me  plainly 
why  your  wife  wants  to  break  up  the 
home.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why 
her  plan  should  be  adopted.  If  you  two 
cannot  possibl}'  agree,  and  are  fighting 
like  cats  and  dogs,  then  I  may  be  in 
favor  of  breaking  up.  Tell  me  just  how 
the  matter  stands." 

He  informed  me  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  always  lived  in  perfect  peace.  They 
never  had  any  trouble  except  poverty. 
The  wife  had  become  completely  dis- 
couraged, and  the  only  way  she  saw  out 
of  the  difficulty  was  to  put  the  children 
into  an  orphan  asylum  and  go  out  as  a 
house  -  servant  until  she  could  earn 
enough  to  clear  off  the  debt,  after  which 
she  hoped  to  get  her  home  together 
again.  The  wife  and  grandmother  gave 
me  the  same  account.  The  perpetual 
strain  of  poverty  was  the  only  reason 
for  breaking  up  the  home.  For  the 
sake  of  the  three  little  children  I  de- 
cided that  the  home  must  not  be  broken 
up  and  promised  to  see  that  the  debt 
at  the  grocery- store  was  wiped  out  and 
the  family  clothing  was  taken  out  of 
the  pawn-shop.  The  grandmother  was 
so  pleased  with  the  decision  that  she 
determined  to  become  a  servant  and 
begged  me  to  find  a  place  for  her. 


In  our  large  cities  there  is  too  much 
isolation  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  The  charitable  societies  are  often 
the  only  link  between  them.  If  the 
mother  of  every  well-to-do  home  in  our 
large  cities  would  regularly  visit,  once 
a  month,  a  needy  family,  a  vast  amount 
of  good  would  be  accomplished  among 
the  worthy  poor,  and  distress  would  be 
unknown.  Human  nature  is  too  selfish 
for  such  a  happy  state  of  things  ever  to 
be  realized,  but  it  is  possible  to  bring 
the  givers  and  receivers  of  charity  closer 
together  than  they  are.  If  some  of  the 
wealthier  ladies  who  now  give  a  few  dol- 
lars each  year  to  the  charitable  socie- 
ties would  seek  through  these  societies 
to  come  into  direct  personal  contact 
with  the  recipients  of  their  charity,  they 
would  experience  a  deeper  happiness 
and  fully  realize  the  blessedness  of 
giving.  Business  men  are  too  much  oc- 
cupied to  make  a  monthly  visit  to  the 
tenement-houses,  but  if  their  wives  and 
daughters  would  undertake  this  work  a 
new  day  would  dawn  for  many  a  poor, 
heartbroken  mother  who  is  now  hope- 
less and  longing  for  death  to  end  her 
misery.  AVe  are  frequently  asked,  "  Is  it 
safe  for  a  lady  to  visit  these  great  tene- 
ment-houses ?  "  We  answer  unhesitat- 
ingly, perfectly  safe.  The  young  ladies 
connected  with  the  City  Mission  go  un- 
molested into  the  darkest  portions  of 
New  York.  The  first  visit  to  a  tene- 
ment-house might  be  made  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  city  missionary,  after  which 
the  most  timid  could  go  alone. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  paupers 
out  of  the  poor.  Great  discretion  must 
be  exercised,  but  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  City 
Mission,  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and 
other  equally  worthy  institutions  are 
ever  ready  to  give  direction  to  individ- 
uals who  desire  to  do  personal  work. 
A  few  persons  have  through  the  City 
Mission  come  into  personal  contact 
with  the  poor,  and  the  results  are  most 
gratifying. 

While  in  a  sfnall  town  the  distress 
of  the  poor  is  easily  made  known 
through  friends  and  neighbors  or  the 
clergyman,  in  our  large  cities  the  most 
deserving  are  often  overlooked  and  suf- 
fer   most   intensely ;    and   it   is   these 
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cases  which  are  reached  by  personal 
visitation.  The  worthy  poor  are  gener- 
ally the  silent  poor.  Their  sufferings 
must  be  extreme  before  they  make  their 
wants  known.  There  are  many  poor, 
upright,  God-fearing  old  people  who 
struggle  against  fearful  odds  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  and  yet  they 
drift  daily  toward  the  almshouse  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  the  last  and  most 
dreaded  halting  place  on  the  way  to 
Potter's  Field.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  the  administration  of  the  alms- 
house or  the  treatment  of  its  inmates, 
but  I  do  not  wonder  that  old  men  and 
women  who  have  led  a  good  moral  life 
would  rather  die  than  be  stranded  on 
the  island  and  take  up  their  abode 
among  the  broken  wrecks  of  humanity 
which  fill  that  institution. 

It  is  very  unwise  to  give  aid  without 
a  thorough  investigation.  Not  long 
ago  a  Polish  Jew  asked  me  the  way  to 
a  certain  street.  I  directed  him,  and 
he  said  :  "  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  great  dis- 
tress ;  my  furniture  is  standing  on  the 
sidewalk  in  Essex  Street,  and  my  chil- 
dren are  watching  the  stuff,  while  I 
am  trying  to  collect  a  little  money  to 
get  another  place."  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  few  coppers,  and  asked  me  to 
add  my  gift.  I  said  :  "I  do  not  know 
you,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  great 
many  poor  people  whom  I  would  like 
to  help,  but  I  have  not  the  means  ;  how, 
then,  can  you  expect  any  help  from  me  ?  " 
Two  streams  burst  from  his  eyes.  The 
big  tears  rained  down  his  beard  and 
coat.  "  It  is  hard,"  he  said,  and  bowed 
his  head,  buried  his  face  in  a  red  hand- 
kerchief, wiped  off  the  tears,  and  passed 
on.  I  crossed  the  street.  The  tears  of 
that  sad  man  touched  me.  I  turned, 
ran  after  him,  and  said  :  "  Where  is 
the  stuff?"  ''In  Essex  Street."  "  AXOiat 
have  you  ?  "  "A  table,  bureau,  bed, 
and  looking-glass,"  he  replied.  "  Have 
you  nothing  small  that  I  can  take  A^th 
me  and  loan  you  money  on  ? "  He 
pointed  to  his  well-worn  greasy  coat, 
and  said  :  "  I  have  this."  "  Show  me 
the  stuff,"  I  said.  We  walked  together, 
and  I  endeavored  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation with  the  stranger  in  German,  for 
he  was  ignorant  of  English,  but  sud- 
denly he  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  German  tongue  in  which 


he  had  before  addressed  me,  and  was 
perfectly  dumb.  When  we  reached 
Ridge  Street  he  finally  spoke,  and 
asked  me  to  wait  for  him  a  moment 
while  he  went  to  see  a  friend.  I  said  : 
"  Look  here,  I  want  you  to  take  me  to 
the  stuff'  immediately."  He  looked 
amazed  and  said  :  "  What  have  I  to  do 
with  you  ?  "  "A  good  deal,"  I  replied  ; 
"  you  either  take  me  to  the  stuff'  or  I 
take  you  to  the  j^olice  station."  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  a  liar  ?  "  I  said  :  "You 
must  take  me  to  the  stuff  or  you  are  a 
liar."  "Come,"  he  said,  "I  will  take 
you  to  the  stuff."  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  that  old  man,  who  had  moved 
so  slowly  before,  walked  through  the 
crowded  streets.  I  had  all  I  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  him.  We  soon  reached 
Essex  Street.  It  was  Friday  afternoon 
and  Essex  Street  was  in  all  its  glory — 
old  clothes,  decayed  meat,  pungent  fish, 
and  stale  fruit  abounded.  The  Ghetto 
in  Rome  and  the  Jewish  quarters  in 
London  and  Amsterdam  are  nothing 
compared  with  Essex  Street.  At  one 
place  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
through  the  crowd,  and  I  left  the  side- 
w^alk  and  took  the  street.  In  a  moment 
my  new  acquaintance  disapj^eared,  and 
I  have  not  seen  him  since.  I  have  no 
doubt  this  man  and  many  others  like 
him  are  making  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  playing  on  the  s;)Tnpathies  of  poor 
people. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
a  homeless  man  money,  but  when  his 
breath  does  not  smell  of  whiskey  I  give 
him  my  card  containing  the  name  and 
address  of  a  lodging-house.  The  card 
must  be  used  the  same  day  it  is  given. 
As  some  of  those  who  ask  for  a  lodging 
never  use  the  cards,  my  bill  is  always 
less  than  the  number  of  cards  given 
out.  One  night  a  man  told  me  he  was 
tired  of  his  bad  life  and  he  wanted  to 
become  a  better  man.  I  spoke  a  few 
encouraging  words  to  him  and  was 
about  to  dismiss  him,  when  he  told  me 
he  was  sick  and  needed  just  five  cents 
to  get  a  dose  of  salts.  I  took  him  at 
his  word  and  immediately  sent  for  the 
drug  and  made  him  take  it  on  the  spot. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  never 
troubled  me  again. 

There  remain  many  cases  where 
charity  is  of  uo  avaiL     Where  poverty 
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is  caused  by  crime,  no  relief  can  come 
except  by  breaking  up  tbe  home.  Not 
long  since  I  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  the  funeral  of  a  little  child.  I 
groped  my  way  up  the  creaking,  filthy 
stairs  of  a  small,  old-fashioned  rear 
tenement.  I  knocked,  but  heard  no 
response ;  I  pushed  the  door  open,  but 
found  no  one  in  the  room,  yet  this  was 
the  place — "  Bear,  top  floor,  left  door." 
I  made  no  mistake.  I  entered  the 
room  and  found  a  dead  baby  wrapped 
in  an  old  towel  lying  on  a  table.  I 
learned  from  the  neighbors  that  the 
father  and  mother  had  been  out  collect- 
ing money  to  bury  the  child  and  had 
both  become  beastly  drunk.  I  returned 
to  the  dead  child,  read  the  burial  ser- 
vice, and  thanked  God  that  the  little 
one  was  out  of  its  misery.  A  little 
later  a  man  came  and  took  the  body  to 
Potter's  Field.  The  parents  had  bur- 
ied (it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
starved  to  death)  six  children  before 
they  were  two  years  old.  Very  little 
can  be  done  for  such  people.  Cumu- 
lative sentences  ought  to  be  imposed 
upon  them  each  time  they  are  arrested 
for  drunkenness,  so  that  prison  -  bars 
may  prevent  them  from  bringing  the 
little  sufferers  into  the  world. 

A  great  deal  is  done  by  the  various 
charitable  societies  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress, but  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes  the  most  effective  charitable  work 
is  done  by  the  poor  themselves.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  given  away  in  the 
tenement  districts  every  year  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tenements,  of  which 
no  charitable  society  makes  a  record. 
I  have  never  related  a  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing case  of  poverty  to  a  poor  per- 
son but  there  was  a  ready  response,  and 
out  of  their  own  poverty  the  poor  have 
ministered  to  those  who  were  in  need 
of  relief.  The  children  of  our  City  Mis- 
sion school,  who  come  from  the  tene- 
ment-houses, contributed  last  Thanks- 
giving-Day $80  for  the  poor  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood.  A  club  of 
fifty  small  boys  and  girls  saved  their 
pennies  and  bought  thirty-five  Thanks- 
giving dinners  for  the  poor,  consisting 
of  chickens,  potatoes,  beans,  turnips, 
and  cabbages.  The  original  plan  was 
to  have  a  head  of  cabbage  go  with  each 


chicken,  but  the  money  gave  out  ;  this 
did  not  in  any  way  disconcert  the  chil- 
dren, for  they  quickly  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  cutting  a  cabbage  into  four 
parts,  and  putting  a  quarter  into  each 
bag.  The  children  worked  from  7.30 
to  11  P.M.  distributing  the  provisions. 
The  members  of  this  club  visit  the  hos- 
pitals, sing  to  the  patients,  and  furnish 
them  with  reading  matter.  During  the 
past  ten  months  they  have  distributed 
27,901  booklets  and  illustrated  papers. 
Last  summer  the  children  noticed  that 
the  flies  troubled  the  sick  people  and 
there  were  no  fans  in  some  of  the 
hospitals.  They  saved  their  pennies, 
which  in  most  cases  would  have  gone 
to  the  candy-store,  and  bought  a  lot 
of  palm-leaf  fans  at  a  wholesale  house. 
They  bound  the  fans  with  variously 
colored  ribbons  and  decorated  them 
with  scripture  texts  appropriate  to  the 
sick,  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  pre- 
sented them  to  the  delighted  patients. 
The  poor  give  that  which  costs  them 
something,  and  their  joy  is  correspond- 
ingly greater.  That  the  most  sponta- 
neous and  beautiful  charity  flourishes 
in  the  tenement-houses  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  surprise  to  many,  but  it  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  who  have  any 
large  acquaintance  with  the  poor  in  our 
great  cities. 

It  is  equally  true  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  tenement  localities  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Darkness  and 
sin  have  much  in  common.  The  dark 
halls  and  crowded  homes  are  not  favor- 
able to  virtue,  but  nevertheless  virtue 
is  the  rule  and  vice  the  exception.  The 
people  who  live  in  tenement-houses  are 
not  fastidious  about  rules  of  etiquette 
and  propriety.  Young  women  some- 
times allow  young  men  to  address  them 
and  caress  them  in  a  manner  which 
would  offend  well-bred  people,  and  yet 
these  girls  would  indignantly  resent  any 
liberties  which  they  consider  dishonor- 
ing. Young  people  occasionally  desire 
to  be  married  secretly,  and  timidly  ask 
if  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  date  back 
the  wedding  certificate  three  or  four 
months  ;  such  cases,  however,  are  not 
common.  There  are  many  hasty  mar- 
riages where  the  consent  of  the  parents 
has  not  been  obtained ;  these  sometimes 
end   in    a   speedy   separation.     Young 
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girls  occasionally  come  to  me  accom- 
panied by  young  men  half  drunk  and 
ask  me  to  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. There  are  self-styled  clergymen 
who  put  up  conspicuous  signs  advertis- 
ing the  fact  that  they  make  a  business 
of  uniting  young  people  in  marriage. 
These  hungry  sharks  are  ever  ready  to 
give  their  services  for  one  or  two  dol- 
lars, thus  plunging  thoughtless  young 
people  into  misery.  I  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  matches  which  I  knew 
would  have  brought  certain  ruin  to  the 
parties  concerned.  I  always  refuse  to 
marry  a  young  couple  when  I  am  not 
permitted  to  consult  the  parents  before 
performing  the  ceremony.  If  a  law 
were  passed  making  it  obligatory  on 
young  people  to  get  a  license  from  the 
civil  courts  before  a  clergyman  could 
perform  the  marriage,  some  unfortu- 
nate marriages  would  be  prevented.  A 
few  hours  of  sober  reflection  would 
bring  both  parties  to  their  senses. 

The  young  people  in  our  cities  are 
extravagant.  Very  few  of  them  save 
anything.  Many  of  them  put  all  they 
earn  on  their  backs,  and  sometimes 
have  not  enough  to  pay  the  wedding 
fee,  and  all  the  furniture  for  the  new 
home  has  been  bought  on  the  instal- 
ment plan.  When  the  young  husband 
is  sober  and  industrious  the  married 
life  generally  moves  on  smoothly.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  from 
the  day  of  her  marriage  a  girl  begins 
to  fade  like  a  flower.  In  three  or  four 
years  a  bright  young  girl  will  degen- 
erate into  a  careworn,  ill  -  tempered, 
slovenly  middle  -  aged  woman,  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  pale,  ragged, 
ungoverned  children.  She  spent  her 
girlhood  in  a  store  or  shop,  and  was 
never  initiated  into  the  art  of  house- 
keeping. Her  husband  finds  the  saloon 
a  far  more  comfortable  place  than  his 
home.  When  industrial  training  shall 
have  been  introduced  into  every  pub- 
lic school  and  the  girls  get  a  thorough 
training  in  housekeeping  we  may  look 
for  improvement  in  the  home  life  of 
the  poor  in  our  cities.  The  cooking 
classes  in  connection  with  the  girls' 
clubs,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  and  those  opened  in  some 
of  the  City  Mission  churches  are  doing 
excellent    service    in    training    young 


women  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  home-makers. 

The  influence  of  the  church  on  the 
tenement  population  is  not  as  great  as 
it  probably  will,  be  in  the  near  future. 
The  strongest  churches  have  followed 
their  constituents  and  moved  up- town  ; 
those  which  remained  have  languished, 
and  in  some  cases  have  been  compelled 
to  close  for  want  of  active  support.  A 
new  era  has  dawned.  All  religious 
denominations  are  interested  in  the 
churchless  masses.  New  churches  and 
chapels  are  being  erected  down-town, 
and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  eveiy 
quarter  that  the  old  stations  must  be 
maintained.  The  wisest  men  fully  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  if  the  churches 
among  the  tenement  population  are  to 
do  efficient  work  they  must  be  well 
manned,  richly  endowed,  and  run  at 
high  pressure  all  through  the  year. 
Wherever  church  work  has  been  pur- 
sued on  these  lines  the  results  have 
been  most  gratif}dng.  The  working- 
men,  although  not  hostile,  are  generally 
extremely  indifferent  to  religion.  They 
are  concerned  about  food,  clothing, 
and  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  present, 
and  trouble  themselves  but  little  about 
the  future.  The  fact  that  the  church 
is  beginning  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  working 
people  is  already  producing  beneficial 
results. 

The  daily  press  exerts  as  great  an  in- 
fluence over  the  parents  as  the  public 
school  does  over  the  children.  The 
workingmen  in  the  tenement-houses 
constantly  read  the  newspapers,  and 
they  read  almost  nothing  else.  What 
we  need  is  not  more  learned  lecture- 
ship foundations  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  but  endowments  to  secure 
a  large  number  of  short,  concise,  popu- 
lar prize  essays  on  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  especially  adapted  in  language 
and  style  to  the  working  people.  If 
these  prize  essays  were  pubHshed  in 
the  Sunday  papers  they  would  be  read 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  workingmen, 
and  be  a  most  powerful  means  of  doing 
good. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  which 
might  be  done  to  improve  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  poor,  but  most  of  tlie 
schemes  proposed  are  altogether  im- 
practicable. If  we  could  make  the 
poor  sober  and  industrious,  and  the 
rich  unselfish  and  generous,  poverty 
would  soon  disappear  ;  unfortunately 
we  can  do  neither.  We  must  take  the 
world  as  we  find  it,  and  employ  the 
best  means  to  reach  the  desired  end. 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  wretched- 
ness and  poverty  in  lower  New  York, 
and  for  some  of  these  e^dls  I  can  offer 
no  remedy ;  but  if  the  following  sug- 
gestions could  be  carried  out  I  believe 
something  would  be  done  toward  im- 
proving "  darkest  New  York  : " 

First. — There  is  nothing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tenement -houses  need  so 
much  as  more  room,  sunshine,  and 
fresh  air.  At  present  the  sun  never 
shines  in  the  bedrooms  of  three-quar- 
ters of  the  people  of  New  York  City. 
In  some  parts  of  our  city  the  popula- 
tion is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  in  the 
most  crowded  part  of  London.  No- 
where on  the  wide  earth  are  human 
beings  so  crowded  as  in  the  tenement 
districts.  The  suffering  in  July  and 
August  is  often  intense.  The  bedrooms 
become  unbearable,  and  the  roofs,  fire- 
escapes,  and  empty  wagons  are  used  as 
sleeping  places.  Thousands  of  little 
children  do  not  see  green  grass  during 
the  entire  summer ;  they  are  virtually 
prisoners  in  their  own  homes.  The 
only  true  remedy  can  come  in  a  com- 
plete system  of  cheap  rapid  transit. 
If  the  happy  day  ever  comes  when  a 
poor  man  can  be  carried  to  the  green 
fields  of  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  or 
Westchester  County  for  five  cents,  then 
a  wonderful  change  will  take  place.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  poor  en- 
joy herding  together  like  dumb  brutes 
on  a  cattle  train,  but  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  The  only  reason  why 
so  many  people  put  up  with  the  nu- 
merous inconveniences  of  a  tenement- 
house  is  simply  that  stern  necessity 
compels  them  to  live  in  this  way.  At 
the  present  time,  with  all  the  inconven- 
iencies  of  travel,  many  persons  are  leav- 
ing tenement-houses  and  seeking  better 
homes  in  Brookl^Ti,  Jersey  City,  and 
upper  New  York.  If  the  North  and 
East  Rivers  were  spanned  with  railroad 
bridges,  so  that  in  twenty  minutes  a 


workingman  might  be  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  factory  or  store,  there 
would  be  a  great  exodus  from  the  ten- 
ement-houses, and  many  places  now 
used  as  homes  would  be  turned  into 
shops  and  warehouses. 

Second. — A  great  blessing  would  be 
conferred  on  the  crowded  multitudes 
of  the  East  Side  if  the  long-promised 
and  eagerly  -  desired  small  parks  were 
opened.  There  are  stone,  coal,  and 
lumber  yards  on  the  river-front  on  the 
East  Side  which  would  make  attractive 
breathing  spots  for  the  children  of  the 
poor.  If  the  Park  Commissioners  would 
bestir  themselves,  and  with  all  possible 
haste  provide  the  children  of  the  poor 
with  small  parks  and  play-grounds  they 
would  confer  an  inestimable  blessing 
upon  the  city. 

Third. — Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  and 
sanitary  arrangements  of  tenement- 
houses,  but  still  more  must  be  done  in 
the  same  direction.  There  are  scores 
of  horrible,  pestilential  rat-holes  which 
are  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
All  such  places  ought  to  be  condemned, 
and  the  Board  of  Health  must  be  backed 
up  by  public  sentiment  in  its  endeavor 
to  root  out  these  plague-spots.  Our 
city  lots  are  not  of  the  proper  size  to 
erect  the  large  rectangular  European 
tenements  with  a  court  in  the  centre, 
from  which  light  and  air  can  be  con- 
veyed into  every  room.  A  few  such 
model  tenements,  however,  have  been 
built  by  associations  of  philanthropists 
and  private  individuals.  More  of  these 
model  tenements  are  needed.  They 
will  bring  down  the  exorbitantly  high 
rents  which  are  now  exacted  from  the 
poorest  people.  The  model  tenement 
will  confer  a  great  boon  upon  large 
families.  It  is  often  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  who  has  seven  or  eight 
children  to  get  rooms  in  the  better  class 
houses.  The  first  question  asked  is, 
"  How  many  children  have  you  ? "  I 
know  families  who  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  a  high  rent  for  poor  accommoda- 
tions on  account  of  the  large  number 
of  children.  A  poor  woman  searched 
all  day  for  rooms  ;  wherever  she  saw  a 
place  that  suited  her  the  old  question, 
"  How  many  children  have  you  ?  "  was 
asked,  and  she  was  obliged  to  look  else- 
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where.  One  morning  she  sent  all  her 
children  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  put 
on  a  black  dress,  and  began  the  search 
of  rooms.  When  she  had  found  a  suit- 
able place  the  landlord  asked,  "  How 
many  children  have  you  ?  "  "  Six,"  an- 
swered the  woman,  sadly;  "but  they 
are  all  in  Greenwood."  The  landlord 
was  satisfied  that  the  children  would  do 
his  place  no  harm.  The  woman  paid 
a  month's  rent  and  took  possession. 
There  was  a  scene  at  night,  but  during 
the  month  the  woman  proved  to  be 
such  a  good  tenant  that  she  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  permanently. 

Fourth. — The  saloon  is  the  poor  man's 
club,  and  flourishes  most  vigorously  in 
the  poorest  sections  of  the  city.  In- 
stead of  denouncing  the  saloon  on  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  evils  it  afflicts 
on  the  poor,  something  better  must  be 
supplied  to  take  its  place.  "Home  is 
the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life,"  but 
notwithstanding  all  that  poets  have 
sung  and  moralists  have  spoken,  many 
workingmen  are  perfectly  convinced 
that  two  dark  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen 
is  not  an  attractive  place  in  which  to 
spend  a  pleasant  evening  with  a  friend. 
The  saloon  is  the  only  substitute. 
When  Orpheus  passed  by  the  cave  of 
the  siren  he  took  his  lyre  and  made 
such  wondrous  melody  that  sailors,  en- 
raptured by  the  music,  spurned  the  se- 
ductive strains  that  were  wafted  from 
the  dangerous  cave.  The  fable  has 
its  application — give  the  workingmen 
something  they  will  like  as  well  as  the 
saloon  and  you  will  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  There  are  excellent  places, 
like  Cooper  Union  and  the  Young 
Men's  Institute  ;  but  these  institutions 
cannot  expect  to  draw  those  who  live 
one  or  two  miles  away  in  another  part 
of  the  city.  If  the  workingmen  were 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  afforded 
them  they  would  undoubtedly  be  will- 
ing to  walk  a  long  distance,  but  the 
majority  of  them  have  no  ambition  to 
improve  themselves.  They  spend  their 
evenings  in  the  saloons  because  they 
are  always  within  easy  reach  and  form 
agreeable  meeting-places.  It  is  absurd 
to  denounce  the  saloon  in  unqualified 
terms.  The  multitudes  who  patronize 
them  are  not  all  absolute  fools.  Many 
simply  seek  to  satisfy  the  craving  after 


fellowship  which  the  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  their  natures.  The  saloons 
are  well  -  lighted,  conveniently -located 
social  clubs,  provided  in  some  cases 
with  a  pleasant  reading-room,  and  al- 
ways with  obliging  proprietors.  Wise 
men  are  beginning  to  see  that  a  substi- 
tute must  be  supplied  to  take  the  place 
of  the  saloon  which  shall  retain  all  its 
good  features  and  simply  discard  its 
evil  elements.  The  churches  of  various 
denominations  are  taking  a  deep  inter- 
est in  pro^dding  attractive,  well-lighted 
reading  and  club-rooms  for  the  working- 
men  in  our  large  cities.  A  great  and 
beneficent  work  might  be  done  by  the 
Board  of  Educaton  if  free  reading- 
rooms  and  libraries  were  opened  in 
connection  with  every  public  school  in 
the  crowded  portions  of  the  city. 

Fifth. — Good  old  John  Wesley  said, 
"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  ; "  but 
bathing  in  tenement-houses  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible. On  pleasant  days,  when  vast 
numbers  of  young  men  prefer  the 
street-corner  to  the  saloon,  I  have  often 
stopped  among  a  group  of  young  fel- 
lows and  said  :  "  Boys,  suppose  a  first- 
class  smmming-bath  were  opened  some- 
where in  this  neighborhood,  where  you 
could  for  five  or  ten  cents  dive  from  a 
spring-board  and  plunge  into  a  tank 
50  feet  Tvide  and  100  feet  long,  full  of 
warm,  clean  water,  would  you  patron- 
ize such  a  place  ?  "  and  the  spontaneous 
and  united  answer  always  is  :  "  You 
bet  your  life  we  would."  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced that  if  a  first-class  natatorium, 
with  reading-rooms,  library,  and  res- 
taurant attached,  was  opened  in  some 
crowded  district,  the  result  would  sur- 
pass all  expectation.  The  baths  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  London. 
In  one  of  these  institutions  over  two 
hundred  thousand  baths  were  taken  in 
a  single  year,  and  the  receipts  were 
more  than  $3,000  over  the  expenditures. 
Every  humanitarian  eftbrt  which  is  suc- 
cessful across  the  ocean  does  not  suc- 
ceed here,  but  from  the  sights  which  I 
witness  every  summer,  when  hundreds 
of  young  men  plunge  from  the  docks, 
lumber-yards,  and  shipping,  at  the  risk 
of  being  arrested  and  having  their 
clothes  stolen,  I  am  couA-iuced  that  a 
s^Wmminsr-bath  would  at  once  become 
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immensely  popular.  The  old  Romans 
were  wise  in  this  respect.  One  of  their 
great  baths  in  our  modern  cities  would 
be  an  effective  means  of  aiding  all  forms 
of  good  work. 

At  the  Christian  conference  held  in 
Chickering  Hall,  in  1888,  I  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  the  audience  the  need 
of  public  baths.  The  good  work  begun 
at  that  time  by  the  City  Mission  has 
been  completed  by  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
The  first  bath  was  opened  last  August, 
and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 
Sixteen  thousand  baths  have  been  taken 
in  one  hundred  an'd  fifteen  days.  One 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  August  there 
were  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bath- 
ers. 

Sixth. — There  is  a  great  need  of  a 
universal  loan  association.  The  poor, 
as  well  as  the  rich,  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  borrow  money.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  poor  cannot  get  it  at  five  or  six 
per  cent.  There  is  no  bank  in  the  city 
which  will  loan  a  poor  man  money  and 
take  his  old  clothes,  his  wife's  wedding- 
ring,  or  some  little  household  treasure 
as  security.  Yet  the  poor  man  is  forced 
to  borrow.  He  has  been  out  of  work  a 
few  weeks.  The  landlord  will  come  to- 
morrow. The  children  are  hungry  and 
call  loudly  for  bread.  In  the  dark  bed- 
room lies  a  child  with  a  burning  fever. 
A  physician  has  been  to  see  the  child. 
He  is  a  kind-hearted  man,  he  knows 
the  hardships  of  the  poor  and  does  not 
expect  his  fee  to  -  day  ;  but  of  course 
the  father  cannot  be  expected  to  pay 
for  the  prescription  he  has  just  written. 
How  shall  the  man  get  bread  for  those 
hungry  children  and  medicine  for  this 
one  who  is  sick  ?  They  have  one  last 
resort  left — the  household  idols  must 
be  sacrificed.  All  the  valuables  are 
brought  together.  These  little  rings 
and  lockets,  and  the  silver  cup  which 
a  proud  uncle  presented  to  the  first  ba- 
by boy  ;  the  father's  overcoat  and  Sun- 
day suit,  with  the  mother's  best  dress, 
are  all  needed  to  make  up  the  $10  for 
the  landlord,  and  to  get  food  and  med- 
icine for  the  children.  The  pawn- 
broker is  ready  to  devour  everything 
which  has  any  value.  The  pawn-tickets 
are  carefully  put  away,  and  the  parents 
confidently  hope  that  they  will  soon  be 


able  to  redeem  the  things  they  have 
"put  away."  They  redeem  them  at 
three  per  cent,  a  month,  or  else  they 
finally  lose  them,  not  having  received 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  actual  value 
of  the  articles.  I  sent  a  boy  to  an 
East  Side  pawn-shop  with  a  gold  watch, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  $150  ; 
its  actual  present  value  was  certainly 
not  less  than  $40.  The  boy  received 
$5,  and  this  was  as  much  as  he  could 
get.  I  redeemed  the  watch  the  next 
day,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  pawn- 
broker. It  would  prove  a  great  bless- 
ing to  many  people  in  distress  if  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  or  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  would  Open  a  gen- 
eral loan  association.  Two  or  three 
rooms  in  the  United  Charities  Building, 
now  in  course  of  erection  on  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
would  be  well  suited  for  this  purpose. 
I  fear,  however,  that  no  charitable  so- 
ciety will  undertake  this  work,  from 
the  mistaken  idea  many  people  have 
that  such  an  institution  would  foster 
thriftless  habits  among  the  poor.  Such 
persons  forget  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  pawn-shops  or  no  pawn-shops,  but 
whether  we  shall  have  one  large,  repu- 
table loan  association,  where  the  poor 
man's  clothing  and  jewelry  shall  be  as 
good  as  the  rich  man's  real  estate  at  a 
banking-house,  or  a  vast  number  of  lit- 
tle pawn  -  shops  —  those  whirlpools  in 
which  the  valuables  of  many  poor  fami- 
lies are  swallowed.  Thieves  who  want 
to  get  rid  of  stolen  property,  and  thrift- 
less drunkards  who  go  to  the  pawn- 
broker to  dispose  permanently  of  their 
property  at  the  highest  prices,  will  con- 
tinue to  visit  the  pawn-shop  ;  but  per- 
sons who  need  a  temporary  loan  to  help 
them  through  a  period  of  enforced  idle- 
ness or  sickness  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  wisely  managed  loan  asso- 
ciation. 

Seventh. — There  is  great  need  of 
trained  nurses  for  the  sick.  Hundreds 
of  mothers  who  are  obliged  to  care  for 
their  homes  during  the  day,  are  sitting 
at  night  by  the  bedside  of  sick  children. 
If  the  sickness  is  of  a  temporary  nature 
these  periods  of  broken  rest  and  double 
duty  are  passed  without  disaster.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  two 
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or  three  children  are  sick  at  the  same 
time.  The  mother  is  compelled  to 
work  night  and  day  until  nature  gives 
way  and  she  breaks  down  under  the 
strain.  Sickness  brings  increased  ex- 
penses, therefore  it  is  impossible  for 
the  husband  to  stay  at  home  to  take 
care  of  his  family.  If  he  does  not  work 
there  will  be  no  money  next  week  for 
food,  rent,  and  medicine.  When  the 
physician  tells  him  that  the  end  is  near 
for  wife  or  child,  then  he  gives  up  his 
work.  I  have  visited  homes  where  I 
found  the  mother  and  all  the  children 
sick,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  occa- 
sional visit  of  a  neighbor  there  would 
have  been  no  one  to  give  a  cup  of  water 
to  the  sick  or  dying.  Into  such  homes 
the  trained  nurse  comes  like  a  minister- 
ing angel.  She  lights  a  fire  in  the  cold 
stove,  bathes  the  sick,  provides  clean 
bedding,  dresses  the  little  children, 
puts  in  order  the  rooms,  and  when  the 
place  looks  like  home  again,  she  takes 
from  her  basket  some  beef-tea,  a  little 
jelly,  or  some  other  tempting  morsel  for 
the  sick.  The  mother,  who  has  been 
lying  hopeless  in  the  dark  bedroom, 
begins  to  revive,  and  watches  with  deep 
interest  the  ministering  stranger,  and 
with  wet  eyes  says  :  "  God  bless  you 
and  reward  you  for  what  you  have  done 
this  day."  The  nurse  not  only  aids  the 
sick,  but  is  able  by  her  counsel  to  help 
the  mother  when  she  has  recovered. 
The  friendly  talks  on  housekeeping  and 
the  care  of  the  children  are  often  of 
the  greatest  value.  The  nurse  also 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
hospitals  and  the  invalids  hidden  away 
in  the  tenement-houses,  many  of  whom 
would  have  been  left  to  rot  and  finally 
to  die  on  their  filthy  beds  if  the  nurses 
had  not  found  them  and  sent  them  to 
the  hospital.  The  nurse  does  not  stop 
to  ask  what  the  nationality  or  creed  of 
the  sufferers  is.  The  only  recommen- 
dation required  to  receive  her  services 


is  sickness  and  distress.  The  nurses  of 
the  City  Mission  are  doing  a  noble 
work,  but  their  number  is  too  small 
and  they  must  be  constantly  restrained 
lest  they  break  down  from  overwork. 
Here  is  a  work  which  can  be  done  at 
once.  Anyone  who  desires  to  relieve 
the  suffering  poor  in  the  most  direct 
and  effective  way  can  do  it  through  a 
trained  nurse.  It  would  be  a  source  of 
the  purest  happiness  to  many  a  man 
and  Avoman,  when  they  go  to  rest  in 
their  beautiful  and  luxurious  homes,  to 
know  that  $600,  the  saving,  perhaps,  of 
some  needless  luxury,  is  keeping  a  faith- 
ful nurse  at  work  the  entire  year,  moist- 
ening the  fevered  hps  of  the  sick,  or 
soothing  the  last  hours  of  the  djing. 
The  Great  Teacher  of  men  consigned 
Dives  to  hell,  not  because  of  erroneous 
theological  opinions,  but  because  he 
neglected  the  beggar,  who  lay  at  his 
gate  full  of  sores.  Dives  is  among  us 
to-day.  He  is  clothed  in  the  finest  robes 
and  fares  sumptuously  every  day.  Laz- 
arus is  also  here.  He  lies  in  the  cheer- 
less bedroom  of  a  tenement-house,  hun- 
gry, sick,  and  full  of  sores.  The  two 
have  been  brought  together  for  a  pur- 
pose. The  only  salvation  for  our  mod- 
ern Dives  lies  in  Lazarus. 

Eighth. — There  is  need  of  greater  co- 
operation among  all  good  men.  "When 
we  see  anyone  endeavoring  to  cast  out 
social  demons  among  us,  let  us  not  for- 
bid him  because  he  does  not  accept 
our  creed  or  follow  our  party.  Preju- 
dice, narrow-mindedness,  and  bigotry 
have  too  long  stood  in  the  way  of  social 
reform.  Wise  men  must  recognize  that 
whatever  is  good  is  of  God.  It  makes 
no  difference  from  what  source  it 
comes.  When  all  good  men  shall  work 
together  on  the  broadest  lines  of  social 
reform,  great  and  beneficent  changes 
will  be  brought  al^out,  and  New  York 
will  continue  to  be  a  great,  happy,  and 
prosperous  city. 
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By  Robert  Grant. 


IX. 

AID  my  wife  to  me 
one  morniiiG;',  just 
after  the  arrival  of 
the  postman,  "Julia 
is  going  to  pay  us 
a  nice,  long  visit." 
"  I'm  very  glad  to 
hear  it,"  I  answered, 
cheerily. 

Julia  is  my  wife's  only  sister,  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  and  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  staying  with  us  for  a  month  or 
so  during  the  winter,  ever  since  we  have 
been  man  and  wife.  She  is  an  attrac- 
tive girl,  but  is  less  comely  than  Jo- 
sephine and  not  so  sagacious.  In  fact 
she  has  always  seemed  to  me  rather 
flighty.  Still,  as  girls  go,  she  is  decid- 
edly prepossessing,  and  I  am  very  fond 
of  her,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Josephine  invariably  collapses  after  she 
has  gone,  as  the  result  of  her  stay. 

"  Julia  will  be  nineteen  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,"  continued  my  wife, 
reflectively. 

"  I  remember,  dear,  that  she  has  la- 
bored all  her  life  under  the  misfortune 
of  a  birthday  so  near  Christmas  that 
people  made  one  present  do  double 
duty.  I  have  always  thought  it  was 
very  hard  on  Jijlia." 

"  Well,  considering  the  hardship  of 
her  case,"  said  my  wife,  boldly,  taking 
advantage  of  my  sportive  mood,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  giving  her  a  party  ?  " 
"A  party?"  I  faltered. 


"  Yes.  Julia  comes  out  this  winter, 
you  know.  Mamma  is  too  delicate  to 
take  on  her  own  shoulders  the  entire 
brunt  of  the  wear  and  tear  involved,  and 
I  should  like  to  do  what  I  can  to  help. 
Besides,  we  have  been  married  now  ten 
years,  and  have  accepted  so  many  invi- 
tations without  returning  them  that  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  look  people 
in  the  face.  It  was  all  very  well  not  to 
entertain  until  we  had  an  excuse,  but 
we  shall  never  have  another  excuse  so 
good  as  this  until  Josie  comes  out." 

I  will  frankly  confess  that  I  have 
failed  to  experience  the  compunctions 
as  to  looking  my  acquaintance  in  the 
face  referred  to  by  Josephine.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  me  to  quail  in  the 
presence  of  the  long  line  of  social  bene- 
factors who  have  proffered  us  hospital- 
ity during  the  last  decade  in  the  form 
of  dinners,  cotillons,  and  evening  recep- 
tions. People  entertain  because  they 
or  their  wives  feel  an  inclination  so  to 
do,  and  considering  that  I  have  very 
often  dragged  myself  to  their  festivities 
despite  every  inclination  to  remain  at 
home,  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  cry 
"quits"  on  the  score  of  obligation. 
Moreover,  Josephine's  strictures  were 
by  no  means  just,  as  I  hastened  to  point 
out  to  her.  Surely  she  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  huge  kettledrum  and  two  small- 
er teas,  by  means  of  which  she  had 
killed  off  her  entire  visiting  list  ?  Had 
not  her  sewing-circle  eaten  us  out  of 
house  and  home  biennially  since  we  had 
plighted  our  troth  at  the  altar  ?    Then, 
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too,  in  point  of  dinner  company  I  was 
ready  to  challenge  comparison  with  al- 
most any  one  of  my  contemporaries. 
How  often  had  I  aroused  her  ire  by 
bringing  home  a  friend  to  share  pot- 
luck  without  even  telephoning  to  her 
that  he  was  coming,  so  that  she  could 
send  to  the  butcher's  shop  around  the 
corner,  which  we  patronize  only  in  case 
of  exigency,  for  an  extra  brace  of  chops 
or  a  head  of  lettuce !  At  least  she 
would  bear  witness  to  the  dinner-party 
we  gave  in  the  second  year  of  our  mar- 
ried life  to  my  old  chum  Gorham  De- 
lany  on  his  wedding-trip,  when  I  main- 
tained that  champagne  was  far  more 
indispensable  than  an  extra  girl  to  wait 
and  she  exactly  the  opposite  ? 

"And  we  ended  by  having  both," 
broke  in  Josephine,  with  a  tragic  air. 
"  Oh,  I  know,  Fred,"  she  continued, 
"that  in  one  sense  of  the  word  we  have 
done  our  part,  and  I  would  not  for  an 
instant  suggest  giving  anything  big  if 
it  were  not  for  dear  Julia.  It  will  be 
such  a  help  to  the  child  to  be  properly 
introduced  to  people.  And  though  the 
house  is  small  and  not  particularly  con- 
venient for  entertaining,  it  can  be  made 
to  look  well  enough  now  that  the  draw- 
ing-room ceiling  has  been  re  tinted." 

Craftiness,  thy  name  is  woman  !  It 
was  obvious  to  me  now  why  Josephine 
had  seemed  so  eager  to  have  that  ceil- 
ing done  over  before  we  moved  from 
the  sea-side. 

As  it  happened,  however,  I  was  feel- 
ing tolerably  flush,  by  reason  of  a  wind- 
fall which  had  left  me  with  an  extra 
thousand  dollar  bill.  Somebod}"  had  told 
me  to  buy  cotton.  I  had  done  so,  and 
sold  it  a  month  later  at  a  handsome 
profit,  and  I  had  been  trjdng  to  make 
up  my  mind  for  a  fortnight  whether  to 
spend  the  proceeds  of  the  venture  in  a 
diamond  crescent  for  Josephine  or  a 
fur  overcoat  for  myself.  Somehow  I 
felt  that  it  was  money  to  be  squandered 
rather  than  saved.  Consequently  I  now 
remarked,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation  : 

"  Very  well,  dear  ;  give  a  party  if  you 
see  fit." 

Josephine  looked  successively  bewil- 
dered, radiant,  and  finally  anxious. 

"  You  know,  Fred,  that  a  party  means 
more  than  two  or  three  moulds  of  ice- 
cream with  mixed  cakes." 


Evidently  she  had  expected  a  much 
more  serious  tussle,  and  wished  to  make 
sure  that  I  realized  what  I  was  in  for. 

"  Have  a  dozen  moulds,  then,  if  neces- 
sary." 

"  You  cannot  give  a  party  nowadays 
for  nothing,"  she  added,  with  conscien- 
tious insistence. 

"Everything  costs  more  than  it  is 
worth  nowadays,"  I  answered  oracular- 
ly. "  Give  your  party,  Josephine,  and  I 
will  pay  the  bills.  Only,"  I  added  by 
way  of  a  prospective  brake  on  extrava- 
gance, "  remember  that  we  are  not  mill- 
ionaires." 

"You  are  a  dear,  kind,  good,  gener- 
ous duck,"  she  exclaimed,  effusively, 
throwing  her  arms  around  my  neck. 
"I  will  send  for  Sam  Bangs  to-morrow." 

Sam  Bangs  is  a  convenient  friend  of 
the  family,  a  second  cousin  of  mine,  and 
rather  a  pal  of  Josephine's.  The  world 
at  large  christened  him  "  Slam"  Bangs 
early  in  life  because  of  his  rattling  en- 
ergy ;  but  contact  with  the  world  in 
question  has  toned  down  the  rattle  to 
a  conventional  key  and  left  the  energy 
unimpaired.  He  has  led  more  ger- 
mans,  and  been  an  usher  at  a  larger 
number  of  weddings  and  funerals  than 
any  man  of  his  years  in  to'^^l,  and  is 
consequently  a  social  authority. 

Sam  duly  appeared  in  all  the  regalia 
of  evening  dress  and  a  chrysanthemum, 
and  smiled  benignly  on  the  project. 
"I  shall  depend  on  you  to  help  me 
make  it  a  success,"  Josephine  said  to 
him  with  a  supplicating  air  ;  and  there- 
after the  pair  was  deep  in  consultation 
for  at  least  half  a  dozen  evenings  during 
the  next  three  weeks. 

The  married  man  whose  wife  is  on 
the  eve  of  giving  a  ball,  is  absolutely  of 
no  account,  and  colloquially  speaking, 
his  room  is  far  more  desirable  than  his 
company.  He  is  the  last  person  to 
whom  anyone  would  think  of  refer- 
ring the  various  knotty  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  they  are  diverse.  Joseph- 
ine's throes  over  her  invitation  list  were 
simply  agonizing,  and,  as  she  herself 
informed  me  after  all  was  over,  her 
distress  of  mind  was  intensified  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  was  of  no  use 
whatever  as  an  adviser.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  however,  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  within  earshot  of  the  arrange- 
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ments,  on  the  tacit  understanding  that 
I  was  on  no  account  to  ruffle  the  cur- 
rent of  conversation  with  my  oar. 

Sam  Bangs  laid  down  many  precepts 
for  Josephine's  guidance,  but  first  and 
foremost  he  impressed  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  plenty  of  men.  He  de- 
clared that,  no  matter  how  elegant  a 
party  might  be,  or  how  admirably  con- 
ducted, a  scarcity  of  men  would  be  the 
ruin  of  it ;  that  a  party  where  men  were 
abundant  was  pretty  sure  to  go  off  with 
snap,  and  that  snap  was  of  the  essence 
of  things  where  entertainments  are  con- 
cerned. 

"  But  where  are  we  to  get  the  men  ?  " 
anxiously  inquired  Josephine,  who  had 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Walton's  list,  which 
she  had  borrowed,  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other.  "I  don't  know 
half  of  these." 

"  You  must  invite  everyone,  whether 
you  know  them  or  not." 

"  Certainly,  if  I  know  their  fathers 
and  mothers." 

"  Then  you  will  never  have  enough. 
Cousin  Josephine.  There  is  a  large 
floating  contingent  of  dancing  men  who 
are  destitute  of  fathers  and  mothers  in 
the  conventional  sense  ;  but  they,  the 
sons,  are  the  rank  and  tile  of  every  large 
party  nowadays,  and  3'ou  have  to  ask 
them.  Otherwise  there  is  a  dearth  of 
partners  and  the  girls  have  a  stupid 
time." 

"  What  would  they  think  of  me  if  I 
should  ask  them  without  knowing 
them?" 

"  Most  of  them  wouldn't  think  of  you 
at  all  ;  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  They 
would  come  and  dance  and  eat  supper, 
and  dance  again  and  then  eat  supper 
again,  without  bothering  their  heads 
about  you  in  the  least.  They  are  quite 
used  to  it,  I  assure  you.  Five  out  of 
six  would  not  know  you  or  Miss  Julia 
from  Adam  if  they  were  to  meet  you 
the  next  day.  Of  course,  if  you  were 
going  to  give  a  very  small,  select  affair, 
you  could  pick  and  choose,  but  in  a 
tuttifrutti  you  must  have  men,  even  if 
you  have  to  hire  them." 

"  Then  why  shouldn't  I  give  a  small 
affair  instead  of  a — a  tutti  frutti  ?  "  in- 
quired my  darling  with  a  pathetic  gasp 
as  though  she  were  a  drowning  woman 
snatching  at  a  straw. 


"  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  leave 
out  half  the  people  you  do  know,  which 
might  be  embarrassing." 

"Indeed  it  would,"  said  Josephine, 
and  for  the  next  half-hour  she  endeav- 
ored to  compute  whether  it  would  be 
more  distressing  to  have  to  invite  the 
rag,  tag,  and  bob-tail  as  she  called  it, 
or  be  compelled  to  leave  out  haK  her 
social  acquaintance. 

"  Would  it  be  possible.  Cousin  Sam  ?  " 
she  pleaded. 

"To  do  what?" 

"  Give  a  small  dance  without  offend- 
ing people  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  number  you 
feel  obliged  to  ask." 

"  I  made  an  impromptu  calculation 
the  other  day,"  she  answered,  ruefully, 
"  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  escape  from 
inviting  six  hundred  in  any  event — and 
that  of  course  without  the  extra  young 
men  you  mentioned." 

"  Forty  couples  are  all  this  house  will 
possibly  accommodate  with  comfort  for 
a  german.  Cousin  Josephine,  but  you 
can  invite  any  number  of  people  to  a 
jam." 

"  And  there  are  forty-three  buds  alone 
without  counting  Julia,"  she  groaned. 
"  I  had  better  go  in  for  the  jam  and 
get  it  over." 

"  You  can  kill  off  everybody  now,  and 
another  time  it  will  be  easier  to  give 
the  smaller  dance." 

After  the  decision  of  this  momentous 
question  came  the  excruciating  task  of 
overhauling  the  invitation  list.  Inces- 
santly one  or  the  other  would  burst  out 
with  some  such  horrified  exclamation, 
as  "he  died  three  years  ago,  strike  him 
out,"  or  "  mercy  on  us,  I  was  nearly  for- 
getting that  Polly  Flinders  isn't  Polly 
Flinders  any  longer."  There  was  a 
constant  bickering  between  them  also 
on  the  score  of  admissibility.  Sam,  in 
the  interest  of  the  dancing  phalanx,  was 
in  favor  of  applying  the  pruning-knife 
freely  among  the  "  ancient  and  honor- 
ables,"  as  he  called  them,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Josephine,  from  fear  of  giv- 
ing offence,  was  disposed  to  include 
every  grandmother  and  great-aunt  in 
her  social  category.  Three  evenings 
were  spent  in  this  manner  before  the 
last  letter  in  the  alphabet  was  reached, 
and  my  darling  was  able  to  smile  again. 
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Even  then  it  was  a  little  ghost  of  a  smile, 
accompanied  by  the  disheartened  utter- 
ance that  she  fully  expected  to  discov- 
er, after  the  invitations  had  been  issued, 
that  she  had  omitted  her  dearest  friends 
and  made  many  mortal  enemies. 

When  the  invitation  list  was  out  of 
the  way  the  parquet  floor  became  Jose- 
phine's crowning  concern.  The  fact 
that  the  drawing-room  happened  to 
have  a  parquet  floor  had  been,  as  I  have 
since  discovered,  a  constant  spur  to  her 
to  give  a  party  ever  since  we  had  been 
married.  For  what  can  equal  for  danc- 
ing a  carefully  oiled  floor  ?  What,  in- 
deed !  And  what  is  more  detestable 
than  one  out  of  condition  ?  Josephine 
fancied  that  she  had  merely  to  remove 
the  rug  and  apply  a  little  furniture  pol- 
ish to  the  surface  of  hers  in  order  to 
render  it  a  terpsichorean  paradise.  How 
often  are  our  most  confident  expecta- 
tions blighted !  For  a  fortnight  she 
was  racked  by  the  alternate  conscious- 
ness that  her  paradise  was  so  slippery 
as  to  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb,  or 
so  sticky  as  to  dishearten  the  least  ex- 
acting of  waltzers.  Hour  after  hour 
housemaids,  with  cloths  bundled  about 
their  feet,  rubbed  it  with  judiciously 
moistened  mops,  and  hour  after  hour 
experienced  furniture  polishers  treated 
it  with  lubricating  liquids,  until  the 
house  smelt  like  a  combined  chemist's 
and  sign  painter's  establishment  ;  and 
even  the  willing  Sam  Bangs  had  grown 
weary  in  pirouetting  over  it  with  Jose- 
phine in  order  to  decide  whether  it  was 
just  right.  When  at  last  Sam  pro- 
nounced solemnly  that  it  was  perfect, 
Josephine  looked  as  though  she  would 
cry  with  rapture  ;  but  she  restrained 
her  tears  until  the  following  day,  when 
she  caught  sight  of  me  standing  in  the 
middle  of  it  fresh  from  the  street  in  my 
muddy  boots,  as  she  graphically  de- 
scribed the  situation. 

As  for  Sam  Bangs,  he  was  completely 
in  his  element ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
in  and  out  of  our  house  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  every  twenty- 
four  hours:  ringing  the  door-bell  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  as  likely  as  not  at 
night  just  when  I  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  out  the  gas  and  thanking  my 
lucky  stars  that  I  had  seen  the  last  of 
him  for  that  day  at  least.     The  house- 


hold was  up  in  arms,  and  the  house  in 
the  possession  of  dress-makers  and 
small  mechanics.  The  hall  was  full  of 
camp-stools.  One  afternoon,  when  I 
chanced  to  return  home  earlier  than 
usual,  there  was  a  scurrydng  exodus 
from  my  dressing-room  of  Julia  in 
dishabille  and  two  dress-makers,  who 
shrieked  as  they  fled,  like  the  squawk- 
ing sheldrake  of  the  lake.  I  had  in- 
terrupted my  sister-in-law  in  the  j^ro- 
cess  of  being  fitted  to  the  waist  of  her 
new  ball-dress.  Afflicting  days  these 
for  a  married  man  !  Although  Joseph- 
ine explained  that  a  cloth  was  thrown 
over  the  floor  of  my  dressing-room  every 
morning,  and  that  the  housemaid  had 
explicit  orders  to  tidy  up  as  soon  as  the 
dress-makers  had  departed,  I  picked  up 
a  dozen  needles  and  three  score  pins  in 
the  course  of  their  stay,  and  trod  the 
carpet  in  perpetual  fear  of  lock-jaw. 

The  eventful  day  arrived  at  last. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  Josephine  intro- 
duced me  to  a  caterer  of  predatory  mien, 
who  demanded  the  key  of  my  wine-cel- 
lar and  proceeded  to  supplement  the 
dozens  of  champagne  which  were  being 
iced  in  tubs  with  the  few  bottles  of 
choice  Madeira,  brandy,  and  port  which 
I  had  collected  from  time  to  time  TN-ith 
a  view  to  opening  them  when  I  and  they 
had  grown  mellow  with  age.  AMien  I 
entered  the  drawing-room  at  ten  o'clock, 
I  felt  some  doubts  as  to  whether  Sam 
Bangs  or  I  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment.  These  vanished  com- 
pletely after  he  insisted  on  re-opening 
the  Avindows,  which  I  had  closed,  on  the 
plea  that,  unless  the  mercury  were  de- 
tained in  close  proximity  to  the  freez- 
ing point  until  the  guests  arrived,  the 
heat  would  be  unendurable  later,  a  prop- 
osition which  Josephine  and  Julia  sup- 
ported so  vigorously  that  I  turned  up 
the  collar  of  my  dress-coat  and  aban- 
doned the  field  to  my  rival.  He  was 
already  attended  by  a  corps  of  magnifi- 
cent youths  who  were  to  ofiiciate  as 
ushers.  Several  of  these  did  me  the 
honor  to  exchange  a  few  words  with  me, 
but  the  most  of  them  ignored  my  pres- 
ence, or  rather  tolerated  it  with  much 
the  same  air  of  toplofty  unconcern  with 
which  they  put  up  with  the  presence  of 
the  waiters  and  the  musicians — nuis- 
ances, so  to  speak,  but  under  the  cii'- 
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cumstances  not  to  be  got  rid  of.  Hap- 
pening to  filch  a  tinsel  rose  from  the 
basket  on  the  mantel-piece  containing 
the  favors  for  the  german,  intending 
to  save  it  for  little  Winona,  I  quailed 
before  the  frosty  gaze  of  one  of  these 
dragons  of  the  ball-room,  and  as  the 
result  of  his  words  of  counsel,  inform- 
ing me  that  they  were  not  to  be  taken 
until  later  in  the  evening,  I  replaced  it 
vrith  an  apology  so  humble  that  he  un- 
bent himself  sufficiently  to  add  that,  if 
everyone  were  to  follow  my  example, 
the  favors  would  be  exhausted  before 
the  german  began.  Five  minutes  after- 
ward I  heard  him  inquire  of  Sam  Bangs 
who  that  old  cock  was,  and  I  cherish, 
among  the  few  delightful  memories  of 
the  evening,  the  sickly  expression  of  his 
features  consequent  upon  the  answer 
of  his  chief. 

In  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  tide 
advances  up  a  shingly  beach,  do  the 
guests  arrive  at  a  large  party.  A  pre- 
liminary straggler  or  two  put  in  an 
appearance,  then  a  batch  of  three  or 
four  ;  there  is  a  lull,  followed  by  a  file 
of  stragglers,  and  more  frequent  batch- 
es ;  another  lull,  and  of  a  sudden  a  con- 
tinuous stream  which  swells  and  subdi- 
vides until  it  loses  itself  in  a  seething, 
murmuring  concourse  which  hurls  it- 
self upon  the  bewildered  hostess  and  is 
sucked  back  by  the  undertow. 

Dazed  by  innumerable  greetings  and 
hand-shakings,  I  merely  try  to  keep 
steadily  in  mind  Josephine's  strict  in- 
junction that  I  am  to  look  out  for  the 
girls  who  are  left  stranded  without  a 
soul  to  speak  to  them,  and  to  relieve 
men  who  have  been  too  long  in  the  so- 
ciety of  any  one  woman.  As  I  worm 
my  way  through  the  crowded  rooms  I 
feel  myself  to  be  a  conglomeration  of 
the  good  Samaritan  and  an  amateur  de- 
tective. From  time  to  time  an  emis- 
sary recalls  me  to  the  side  of  Josephine 
to  receive  whispered  instructions  to 
restrain  the  children  from  displaying 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case in  their  nightgowns,  or  to  caution 
the  caterer  not  to  let  salt  get  into 
the  ice-cream.  She  is  nervous  and 
excited,  and  informs  me  with  delight 
three  separate  times  that  the  Reverend 
Bradley  Mason,  our  spiritual  adviser, 
and  Doctor  Henry  Meredith,  the  spe- 


cialist on  nervous  diseases,  are  among 
our  guests. 

"  You  know,  Fred,  that  it  is  the  rarest 
thing  to  see  either  of  them  at  a  party, 
and  I  consider  it  a  great  compliment 
that  they  should  have  made  an  excep- 
tion in  our  favor." 

It  seems  as  though  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  whom  I  possess  has  made 
an  exception  in  our  favor,  for  the  rooms 
are  perspiringly  crowded.  Mrs.  George 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Willoughby  Walton  and 
Mrs.  Guy  Sloane  arrive  later  than  ever, 
and  their  advent  is  scarcely  less  notable 
than  a  decade  ago,  when  they  were  fresh 
and  youthful  as  the  half  dozen  younger 
married  women  threatening  to  usurp 
their  places.  Youths  who  are,  figura- 
tively speaking,  babes  in  arms,  dance 
attendance  on  them,  and  Mrs.  Walton's 
bosom  is  banked  with  the  same  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  Mrs.  Guy  drops  me 
a  courtesy  and  bends  upon  me  a  glance 
of  melancholy  yet  tender  reproach 
which  seems  to  inquire  why  I  have 
failed  to  visit  her  for  three  years.  Is 
it  verily  three  years  since  I  have  called 
upon  her  ?  I  blush  for  the  rapid  flight 
of  time.  Another  emissary  touches  my 
shoulder  and  emits  the  mandate  that 
my  wife  is  waiting  for  me.  I  find  Jo- 
sephine in  a  fever  of  nervous  tension 
over  the  fact  that  supper  has  been  ready 
for  ten  minutes,  and  that  she  has  been 
unable  to  find  me  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
to  lead  the  way  with  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
Kean. 

"  Why  doesn't  Sam  Bangs  lead  the 
way  ?  "  I  inquire,  gravely.  "  He  is  run- 
ning this  thing." 

My  darling  opens  her  eyes  in  bewil- 
dered astonishment  at  my  pleasantry. 
Then,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head, 
which  implies  that  she  has  no  time  to 
waste  over  such  nonsense,  she  gives 
me  a  gentle  push,  saying  : 

"  Don't  dawdle,  Fred  ;  there  she  is 
standing  exactly  in  the  direction  where 
I  am  looking." 

I  hie  me  to  the  wrinkled  sexagenarian 
in  question.  Her  husband  had  been 
one  of  those  admirably  attractive  men 
who  manage  to  drink  themselves  to 
death  early  in  life  and  yet  leave  behind 
them  an  aroma  of  fashionable  impor- 
tance which  gilds  their  posterity.  It  is 
not  easy  to  state   in  terms  why  Mrs. 
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Cadwallader  is  entitled  to  precedence, 
yet  everyone  knows  that  she  is,  and  she 
takes  my  arm  as  though  she  were  ac- 
customed to  the  attention.  Our  exit 
toward  the  supper-room  is  the  signal 
for  a  general  stampede  thither.  Young 
men  and  old  men,  like  an  army  of  black 
ants,  infest  the  tables  and  struggle 
fiercely  for  hot  bouillon,  raw  oysters, 
chicken- salad,  lobster  croquettes,  filet 
of  beef,  champagne,  ice-cream,  rolls, 
napkins,  and  ice-water.  I  behold  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  foiled  in 
an  attempt  to  capture  a  remaining 
sweet-bread  by  a  youth  barely  out  of 
his  teens,  who  is  foraging  for  his  rose- 
bud partner.  Through  a  sea  of  black 
coats  and  jostling  elbows  and  surging 
beards  and  mustaches  I  catch  sight  of 
our  diminutive  but  beloved  pastor 
wedged  in  between  two  rowing  men 
from  the  University,  who  seem  to  be 
determined  that  he  shall  never  reach 
shore  with  the  plate  of  ice-cream  which 
he  is  clutching  like  a  vice.  I  notice, 
too,  Dr.  Meredith  partaking  freely  of 
most  of  the  articles  of  diet  against 
which  his  professional  fulminations 
are  uttered.  And  ever  and  anon  I  am 
recalled  to  the  side  of  my  darling,  who 
is  beset  by  a  hundred  fears.  Why  are 
there  not  plenty  of  rolls  ?  Where  are 
the  napkins  ?  Why  do  the  waiters  neg- 
lect to  offer  Apollinaris  water  to  the 
ladies  in  accordance  with  her  positive 
orders  ?  It  is  I  who  am  in  her  service 
and  at  her  beck  and  call  now,  for  Sam 
has  yielded  to  temptation  and  estab- 
lished himself  with  his  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  in  the  only  cubby-hole  in  the 
house  adapted  for  two. 

Little  by  little  the  press  diminishes, 
until  only  the  few  who  are  fain  to  eat 
and  drink  in  peace  are  left  in  the  sup- 
per-room. I  notice  Gillespie  Gore  sam- 
pling my  Madeira  and  pressing  it  upon 
the  attention  of  discriminating  pals. 
The  musicians  are  tuning  their  instru- 
ments and  a  few  people  (thank  good- 
ness !)  are  going  home.  Josephine's 
parquet  floor  is  overrun  by  a  bevy  of 
gilded  youths  contending  for  camp- 
stools,  and  out  of  stormy  chaos  the  ger- 
man  forms  itself  at  last  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Sam,  who  has  been  dragged 
from  his  cubby-hole.  Three  hours 
of  strenuous   dancing   follow,    during 


which  I  flit  restlessly  from  pillar  to  post, 
from  the  benches  where  the  matrons 
are  dozing  with  one  eye  open  on  their 
daughters  to  the  supper-room  where 
perpetual  hot  ducks  and  my  Madeira 
still  detain  Gillespie  Gore  and  company, 
and  where  the  dancing  men  without 
mothers  and  fathers  quaff  goblets  ga- 
lore of  champagne  after  each  figure  of 
the  thirst-provoking  dance.  I  am 
yearning  to  go  to  bed,  and  I  recall  the 
answer  of  the  host  in  Punch,  to  whom 
the  bored  spirit  at  his  side,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  whispered,  "This  is 
jolly  stupid  ;  I  say,  let's  go  home " — 
"  Would  to  heaven  I  could,  but  I  can't, 
for  it's  my  house !  " 

One  o'clock,  tw^o  o'clock,  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  now  it  is  a  quar- 
ter of  four.  I  peep  behind  a  curtain 
and  ruminantly  scan  the  glimmering 
east.  At  last  the  waltzers,  who  have 
grown  more  exuberant  wdth  eveiy  hour, 
show  signs  of  cessation.  Chaperones, 
exhausted  in  patience,  rouse  themselves 
from  their  somnolence  and  exercise  au- 
thority over  their  charges.  Mrs.  Cad- 
wallader Kean,  drawing  her  old-lace 
shawl  around  her  shoulders  with  dig- 
nified impressiveness,  announces  that 
it  is  time  for  her  daughter  to  go  home. 
Even  Sam,  the  inexhaustible  and  inex- 
tinguishable, admits  that  the  german 
is  at  an  end,  and  that  there  is  to  be  only 
one  final  polka  to  wind  up  with. 

Oh,  the  joy  and  rapture  of  that  last 
polka  !  Maidens  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture tear  themselves  free  from  the 
maternal  grasp  at  the  invitation  of  the 
first  partner  who  offers  his  hand  and 
fall  into  the  delicious  rhA-thm  of  the 
swinging  quickstep,  and  the  old  war- 
horses,  who  have  been  looking  forward 
to  it  all  the  evening,  fling  themselves 
into  the  maddening  whirl  with  almost 
the  abandon  of  the  cancan.  WTio  can 
be  indifferent  to  plenty  of  room  and  a 
perfect  floor  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  you  are  conscious  that 
in  five  minutes  more  all  will  be  over 
and  you  will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
cold,  pale  morn  and  reproachful  stars  ? 
There  is  a  dash  and  a  go  to  it  which 
carries  away  the  least  frivolous  and  the 
least  elastic,  so  that  they  speed  round 
with  the  verve  and  exaltation  of  twenty- 
one.     There  are  just  enough  remaining, 
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and  they  the  cream  of  the  dancers. 
The  gayety  and  enthusiasm  of  the  rout 
recall  from  the  supper-room  the  last 
of  the  old  stagers  and  lure  from  the 
cubby-hole  Mrs.  George  Scott  and  the 
boy  of  nineteen,  who  is  her  favorite  slave 
at  the  moment.  It  is  the  fag  end  of 
the  evening,  the  lees  of  the  entertain- 
ment by  means  of  which  another  of  the 
rose-bud  garden  of  girls  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  great  world.  She, 
dear  child,  the  sweet  sister-in-law  of 
the  house,  is  spinning  radiantly  round 
the  room  with  her  hand  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  youths  without 
parents,  who  has  claimed  her  for  this 
last  polka  of  all.  My  feet  beat  time 
and  my  pulses  respond  to  the  well-re- 
membered measure,  and  suddenly  in  an 
acme  of  transport  I  pounce  upon  and 
possess  myself  of  Josephine  and  pre- 
cipitate her  into  the  madcap  whirl. 
Fast  and  faster  we  revolve,  rejoicing  in 
our  ecstasy  and  fearful  at  every  seem- 
ing pause  in  the  music  that  the  end 
has  come.  It  is  demoniac,  but  glorious. 
And  all  at  once,  at  the  inspiration  of 
Mrs.  Willoughby  AValton,  who  is  danc- 
ing madly  with  Sam  Bangs,  everyone 
begins  to  chant  with  delirious  voices 
the  air  and  cadence  of  the  entrancing 
polka.  The  ecstasy  is  at  its  height  ; 
the  madness  of  the  madcaps  is  at  the 
climax.  On  and  on,  round  and  round, 
faster  and  faster,  we  spin,  and  then  of  a 
sudden  the  music  throbs  and  bounds, 
rises  and  screeches,  vibrates  wildly, 
falls  and  ceases  ;  the  melody  from  half 
a  hundred  throats  expires  in  a  groan 
of  regret,  and  Josephine's  party  is  over. 


X. 


The  lady  in  the  house  across  the  way, 
the  mother  of  the  seven  girls,  is  dead. 
A  week  ago  she  was  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery and  her  husband  has  begun  life 
again  in  a  sable  hat  and  gloves.  He 
walks  bravely  arm  in  arm  with  the  eld- 
est of  his  tall  daughters,  with  one  of 
the  others  on  either  side.  I  turn  away 
from  the  window,  with  a  lump  in  my 
throat.  My  heart  bleeds  for  him,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might 
have  been  Josephine. 

We  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  con- 


scious of  the  same  thought.  Sooner  or 
later  death,  the  inevitable,  will  come  to 
rob  me  of  her  or  her  of  me.  The  spin- 
ster falls  asleep  and  all  is  over.  She  is 
respectfully  mourned  ;  her  little  chari- 
ties cease,  her  account  with  her  board- 
ing-house keeper  is  closed,  and  her  last 
instructions  regarding  her  parrot  are 
respected.  But  when  a  wife  and  mother 
dies  all  nature  sobs. 

And  yet  men  marry  again  ;  men  and 
women  also.  One  of  my  great-grand- 
fathers took  unto  himself  four  wives, 
and  Josephine's  maternal  grandmother 
had  three  husbands.  Josephine,  who 
knows  Robert  Browning's  "Any  Wife 
to  Any  Husband "  by  rote,  pretends 
that  if  she  were  to  be  taken  away  I 
would  marry  again,  but  I  know  she  is 
no  less  sure  in  her  secret  soul  that  I 
would  remain  a  widower  to  the  end  than 
she  is  sure  of  being  faithful  herself  in 
case  I  should  be  the  first  to  go.  We 
have  often  pondered  why  it  is  that  the 
one  who  is  left  behind  to  mourn  can  so 
quickly  stifle  the  old  love.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  been  told  that  in  heaven  there 
will  be  no  marrying  or  giving  in  mar- 
riage, but,  as  Josephine  says,  this  would 
scarcely  reconcile  the  woman  who  has 
gone  before  in  the  faith  of  an  everlast- 
ing love  to  sharing  it  with  another. 
Nevertheless  there  is  the  example  of 
her  grandmother  with  three  husbands 
and  my  great  grandfather  with  his  four 
wives  staring  us  in  the  face.  Are  we 
to  argue  that  our  ancestors  loved  less 
truly  and  deeply  than  we  ? 

Josephine  insists  that  this  is  so,  and 
I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  her.  If, 
indeed,  we  are  to  live  again  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  tomb,  what  will  it  profit 
us  unless  we  can  see  and  know  those 
whom  we  have  loved  here  ?  Life  with- 
out consciousness  of  this  world's  asso- 
ciations would  be  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  annihilation.  If  I  am  to  be 
separated  forever  from  Josephine  by 
death,  what  boots  it  to  me  whether  I 
shall  rise  at  the  last  trump  a  winged 
angel  with  the  power  of  worship,  or  be 
resolved  into  the  elemental  clod  from 
which  my  bones  were  fashioned  ? 

"  And  yet,"  said  Josephine  to  me  one 
day  when  we  were  discussing  the  matter, 
as  we  occasionally  do,  "  supposing  I  had 
died  when  the  children  were  mere  tots, 
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and  you  had  been  left  to  struggle 
through  life  alone,  it  would  really  have 
been  the  most  sensible  thing,  after  all, 
for  you  to  marry  again,  if  only  to  pro- 
vide my  darlings  with  a  mother.  It 
would  have  been  frightfully  lonely  for 
you  ;  Fred,  you  would  never  have  been 
able  to  stand  it.  But  if  I  had  known 
what  was  going  on  I  could  never  have 
forgiven  you — never.  I  should  have 
hated  you  and  her.  You  are  mine  for 
eternity,  and  I  wish  the  whole  of  you  or 
none  at  all." 

The  mystery  of  mysteries,  death  !  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  shall  cease 
to  rise,  and  dress,  and  eat,  and  walk,  and 
sleep,  and  we  shall  be  laid  in  the  ground 
where  the  bones  of  our  ancestors  lie 
wrestling  with  decay.  It  may  be  that 
one  of  us  will  be  called  to-morrow,  and 
like  the  wife  and  mother  across  the 
way,  leave  the  other  to  walk  alone  ;  and 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  walk  side  by 
side  until  we  are  old,  and  wrinkled,  and 
bald,  and  paralysis  or  cancer  carries  us 
off  within  six  months  of  each  other. 
Yet  not  for  a  single  moment  are  we  se- 
cure from  the  touch  of  the  great  de- 
stroyer, wdio  may  to-day  divide  our 
hearts  as  with  a  shear.  The  priest 
kneeling  at  the  altar  with  his  face  to 
the  sky  smiles  at  death  ;  he  knows  not 
the  terror  of  the  thought  which  haunts 
us  because  we  are  so  happy. 

Many  a  time,  when  our  thoughts  have 
this  way  tended,  have  we  endeavored  to 
forecast  the  topography  of  the  future 
state,  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
wisest  men  and  women  of  past  genera- 
tions, both  married  and  single,  have 
bent  their  wits  upon  the  problem  in 
vain.  Yet  here  we  encounter  some 
progress,  for  even  Josephine,  with  her 
predilection  for  magnificent  effects,  has 
ceased  to  contend  that  the  immortal 
spirit  is  likely  to  be  trammelled  by  pearly 
gates  and  the  manipulation  of  a  harp. 
Similarly,  we  put  aside  as  no  longer 
germane  to  the  issue  the  quandary, 
which  harassed  our  ancestors,  as  to  how 
the  amplitude  of  the  heavens  will  afford 
seating  capacities  for  the  myriad  souls 
whom  a  previous  condition  of  rectitude 
has  entitled  to  enter  grace ;  an  archi- 
tectural feat  calculated  to  palsy  the  im- 
agination even  of  those  enthusiasts  who 
insist  that  tlie  huge  population  of  In- 
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dia's  coral  strand,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  sparse  aborigines  of  Greenland's 
icy  mountains,  are  to  be  omitted  from 
the  computation.  In  spite,  too,  of  the 
fulminations  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
clergy,  we  are  unable  to  screw  our  con- 
victions up  to  a  belief  in  the  traditional 
hell  which  was  alike  the  terror  and  the 
solace  of  bygone  generations.  We  are 
oppressed  by  the  fear  neither  of  a  bot- 
tomless pit  nor  of  interminable  fires  of 
brimstone.  A  willingness  to  torture 
seems  to  us  too  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  who 
brings  to  pass  the  sunsets  and  inspires 
the  human  soul  with  the  sublimities  of 
poetry  and  art. 

"  It  would  be  immensely  interesting, 
though,"  said  Josephine  one  day,  "  if  we 
only  could  catch  just  a  little  glimpse  of 
the  future.  I  feel  as  you  do,  Fred, 
that  the  idea  of  eternal  torment  is  old- 
fashioned,  and  that  very  few  really  be- 
lieve in  it,  whatever  they  may  say  with 
their  lips  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
can't  helj)  feeling  that  there  will  be 
some  sort  of  distinction  between  the 
sheep  and  the  goats,  and  that  people 
who  have  been  horribly  wicked  will  not 
be  quite  on  a  par  with  the  righteous." 

"I  will  admit,"  said  I,  "that  there 
was  a  certain  gorgeous  satisfaction  for 
our  ancestors  in  the  old  hope  that 
those  Avho  did  not  toe  the  mark  would 
be  held  up  to  a  sulphurous  blaze  on 
fiery  pitchforks,  and  I  can  almost  envy 
the  complacency  of  the  poor  suffering 
souls  to-day  who  are  being  buoyed 
through  life  by  the  fervent  expectation 
that  the  people  who  have  been  well  to 
do  and  happy  in  the  present  world  will 
be  tormented  in  the  next  in  order  to 
make  things  even,  and  that  they  them- 
selves will  be  proportionately  indemni- 
fied for  their  terrestrial  miser}-." 

"And  the  trouble  is,  Fred,  that  we 
who  believe  that  God  is  love,  and  conse- 
quently dismiss  the  old  conceits  as  too 
terrible,  just  as  we  no  longer  burn  folk 
as  witches  and  hang  them  for  petty  lar- 
ceny, are  left  without  the  comfort  of  a 
definite  theory  on  the  subject  of  what 
will  happen  to  other  people,  and  are 
also  unable  to  entertain  physical  fears 
on  our  ovm  account.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  place 
in  the  other  world  for  pretty  good  peo- 
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pie,  those  who  are  neither   saintly  on  and  knows  that  I  am  far  from  saintly." 

the  one  hand,  nor  criminals  nor  detest-  My  darling  bent  her  glance  upon  space 

ably  selfish  or  malicious  on  the  other,  for  a  moment  with  a  dejected  little  air. 

It  would  have  to  be  much  the  largest  as   though  she  were  appalled   by  the 

place,  for  after  all  we  are  most  of  us  realization  of  her  imperfections,   then 

pretty  good.     There  are   a  few   saints  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Of  course 

and  a   good   many   miserable   sinners,  anyone  would  be  glad  to  be  a  saint ; 

but  the  most  of  the  people  we  know  and  undoubtedly,  if  one  were  a  saint, 

are  pretty  good."  one  would  like   especially   to  be  with 

"  And  would  you  limit  your  limbo  to  saintly  people  ;  but  the  most  depress- 

people  we  know,  my  dear  ?  "   I  inquired,  ing  thing  of  all  in  a  certain  way  is  that 

"  Are  you  canvassing  in  the  interest  of  the  society  of  the  pretty  good  people 

a  celestial  four  hundred  ?  "  is  so  attractive  to  me,  that  I  am  confi- 

"Don't  be  blasphemous,  Fred.  It  dent  I  should  be  very  miserable  if  I 
would  necessarily  include  the  greater  were  to  be  separated  from  them  alto- 
portion  of  the  people  we  knoAV,  because  gether." 

the  greater  portion   of  the  people   we  "From  your  own  true  love,  for  in- 

know   are   of    just   that    kind,    people  stance  ? " 

whose  faults,  though  numerous  enough  "  Yes,  from  my  own  true  love,  alas  ! 

and    discouraging   enough,  as   we  are  For  I  am  forced  to  admit,  Fred,  that, 

painfully  aware  in  our  own  cases,  don't  though  you  are  adorable  at  times,  you 

seem  exactly  to  merit  everlasting  tor-  are  only  pretty  good."     She  added,  as 

ture.     Just  think    how    many    people  she  threw  her  arms  around  my  neck, 

there  are  in  the  world  like  you  and  me,  "  Only  think  how  terrible  it  would  be 

who  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  com-  for  me  if  you  were  a  saint  and  I  so  full 

mitting  murder,  or  robbing  a  bank,  or  of  shortcomings  !  " 

putting  sand  in  sugar,  or  telling  down-  A  place  hereafter  for  pretty  good 
right  lies,  or  wantonly  slandering  their  people  !  I  have  often  recalled  since 
neighbors  ;  people  who  have  courteous  that  notion  of  Josephine's  as  an  emi- 
manners,  and  tempers  tolerably  under  nently  pertinent  suggestion.  Lord  Ba- 
con trol,  and  a  decided  sympathy  with  con  well  said  that  "  he  that  hath  wife 
culture,  and  a  disposition  to  contrib-  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to 
ute  their  mites  to  the  cause  of  philan-  fortune,  for  they  are  impediments  to 
thropy  ;  people  who  would  cut  their  great  enterprises  either  of  virtue  or  of 
right  hands  off  rather  than  dispute  a  mischief."  The  married  man  who  is 
will,  because  they  hadn't  received  what  chary  of  drinking  tea  from  his  saucer 
they  expected,  or  live  beyond  their  in-  and  ambitious  to  send  his  sons  to  col- 
comes,  or  violate  a  confidence  ;  people  lege,  is  unapt  to  expose  himself  to  ob- 
who  are  not  geniuses  and  will  never  loquy  for  the  sake  of  his  convictions, 
set  the  world  afire,  and  who,  though  nor  is  his  wife  fain  to  become  a  St. 
they  don't  understand  exactly  why  they  Theresa.  Less  likely,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  created,  wish  to  live  as  long  is  either  to  stoop  to  flagrant  vices.  As 
as  possible  and  have  not  the  least  desire  I  have  already  specified,  I  renounced  on 
to  die,  and  who  go  on  from  year  to  the  day  I  wedded  Josephine  even  the 
year  without  seeming  to  accomplish  hope  of  stopping  a  runaway  horse,  and 
very  much,  and  yet  trying — trying — try-  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  dismissed  for- 
ing  to  understand  what  God  expects  of  ever  at  the  same  time  a  sneaking  inten- 
them.    For  we  do  try,  don't  we,  Fred?"  tion  of  presuming  on  my  hitherto  un- 

"  Indeed  you  do,  my  dear.     The  only  blemished  reputation  to  become  some 

trouble  is  that,   though  I  might  pos-  day  a  foot-pad  in  disguise.     What,  pray, 

sibly  be   included  in  the  category   of  is  there  to  prevent  Sam  Bangs  for  in- 

the  pretty  good,  you  would  rank  as  a  stance,  I  was  going  to  say — but  even  he 

saint."  has  bowed  his  neck  at  last  to  the  matri- 

"  Which  only  shows  how  little  you  monial  yoke  at  the  behest  of  the  Dul- 
really  know  me,"  she  answered,  with  a  cinea  with  whom  he  retired  to  the  cub- 
sigh.  "  Unfortunately  the  recording  by-hole  at  Josephine's  party  ;  so  let  me 
angel  sees  me  with  very  different  eyes,  invoke  for  my  argument  the  traditional 
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Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  of  fiction,  and  ask 
again  what  is  there  to  prevent  any  of 
these  single  gentlemen  from  putting 
Paris  green  in  the  porridge  of  his  dear- 
est foe,  or  from  hieing  to  the  North  Pole 
in  the  cause  of  glacial  science?  The 
world  lies  open  before  them.  They  are 
free  to  become  hardened  villains  of  the 
deepest  dye,  or  benefactors  of  their  day 
and  generation.  But  for  Josephine 
and  for  me  the  path  of  life  is  straight 
and  narrow.  Has  not  my  darling,  with 
her  own  fair  hand,  daily  to  butter  rolls 
for  the  little  ones  to  take  to  school,  to 
make  sure  that  the  buttons  which  sup- 
port their  gallowses  are  not  lacking,  and 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  length  of 
their  hair  ?  Have  I  not  in  my  turn  to 
remember  to  bring  home  the  money  for 
that  everlasting  sewing- woman  whether 
I  have  earned  it  or  not,  and  to  foster  a 
nostril  perpetually  on  the  scent  of  sewer- 
gas? 

"Where,  O  where  are  the  visions  of  morning 
Fresh  as  the  dews  of  our  prime  ? 
Gone  like  tenants  who  quit  without  warning 
Down  the  back  entry  of  time." 

"And  have  you  ever  thought,  Fred," 
said  Josephine  to  me  one  day,  "  that  we 
suddenly  awake  at  forty  and  realize  that 
we  are  just  the  sort  of  people  we  in- 
tended not  to  be  ?  I  for  one — and  I  am 
very  sure  that  you  once  felt  the  same — 
cherished  such  glorious  visions  and 
plans  as  a  girl  of  what  I  was  going  to 
make  of  my  life,  and  yet  here  I  am  liv- 
ing along  just  like  everybody  else, 
bringing  up  children,  and  going  to  ket- 
tledrums, and  taking  a  spasmodic  in- 
terest in  the  arrangement  of  tenement- 
houses,  and  planning  for  winter  and 
summer  clothes,  no  better,  and  I  dare 
say  no  worse,  than  the  most  of  my  neigh- 
bors." 

^' Eiypur  si  muo ve, "  1  miirmiived  en- 
couragingly. 


"I  could  have  told  once  what  that 
meant,"  said  she,  with  a  mournful  smile. 
"I  used  to  know  quite  a  little  Ital- 
ian." 

"  'And  still  it  moves/  the  world  moves. 
It  was  Galileo  who  made  the  remark 
under  circumstances  even  more  depres- 
sing than  ours,"  I  answered.  "  There 
is  a  certain  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  we  pretty  good  people  have  very 
different  ideas  from  the  pretty  good 
people  who  lived  before  we  were  born. 
As  you  said  the  other  day,  we  no  longer 
burn  witches,  and  yet  even  the  people 
who  passed  for  saints  two  centuries 
ago  took  a  hand  in  that.  Perhaps  with 
the  same  ratio  of  improvement  we  shall, 
in  another  two  hundred  years,  cease  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  reporter,  the 
saleslady,  and  the  political  striker.  I 
flatter  myself  that  we  are  a  little  more 
liberal,  a  little  truer-hearted,  a  little 
wiser  than  our  progenitors,  just  as  our 
children  are  likely  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  us  if  pretty  good  people  are 
not  swept  away  in  the  deluge  of  democ- 
racy. How  interesting  it  would  be  if 
we  could  take  a  peep  ahead  and  know 
what  the  world  T\dll  be  doing  two  hun- 
dred years  hence  ;  or  half  a  centuiy 
even !  Think  of  it,  my  dear,  pretty 
good  people  mil  probably  be  flying 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  amazing  things 
which  will  make  our  boasted  progress 
seem  a  mere  puppet  show,"  I  added,  as 
I  drew  my  darling's  head  down  upon 
my  shoulder  and  held  her  closely. 

"  Fancy,"  said  Josej^hine,  "  being  able 
to  skim  like  a  bird  !  It  would  be  glori- 
ous, wouldn't  it?  Perhaj^s  the  dear 
children  will  live  to  cross  the  ocean  on 
a  genuine  air- tamer."  She  was  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  lost  in  rapt  re- 
flection, then  looking  up  into  my  face 
with  wistful  tenderness,  she  whispered, 

**  I  only  hope,  Fred,  that  they  vri\l  be 
as  happy  as  we  have  been." 


THE  END. 
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CATTLE-TRAILS  OF  THE   PRAIRIES. 

By  Charles  Moreau  Harger. 


N  1860,  Texas,  as  it  had 
been  for  many  years  be- 
fore, was  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  live-stock  in  the 
Western  States.  Upon  all 
its  widespread  ranges 
were  feeding  herds  by  the 
thousand,  and  no  other  in- 
dustiy  approached  that  of  cattle-raising 
in  importance  or  extent.  The  few  hun- 
dred thousand  cattle  of  Spanish  blood 
which  had  been  placed  there  during  the 
State's  life  as  a  Mexican  province,  were 
multiplied  until  three  and  a  half  million 
head  were  estimated  as  Texas's  belong- 
ings. They  had  been  somewhat  im- 
proved in  breed,  but  were  still  wiry, 
nervous,  long  -  limbed  creatures,  with 
slender,  branching  horns  and  restless 
eyes.  They  could  run  like  deer,  and 
were  almost  as  wild. 

The  peculiarly  favorable  climate  of 
Texas  gave  the  State  almost  a  monopoly 
of  the  business.  The  pastures  were 
green  the  year  around,  and  the  proxim- 
ity to  market,  either  at  points  on  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  to  which  herds  from 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  could  easily 
be  driven,  or  by  water  from  points  on 
the  Gulf,  gave  a  distinct  advantage. 
Mexico  had  in  times  past  been  a  valu- 
able consumer,  but  was  now  nearly  de- 
serted, and  the  nearer  seUing-places 
were  able  to  handle  the  supply.  The 
fine,  hair-like  "  buffalo  grass  "  that  cov- 
ers the  prairies  for  four  hundred  miles 
east   of   the   mountains,    and  wherever 


found  is  as  nourishing  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  flourished  in  abundance,  and 
the  mesquit  was  not  to  be  despised  as  a 
change  of  diet  for  the  herds. 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  brought  upon 
the  ranch-owners  a  peculiar  embarrass- 
ment of  riches.  With  the  Northern 
market  cut  off,  and  Southern  business 
life  demoralized,  no  disposition  could  be 
made  of  the  rapidly  increasing  herds. 
Occasional  fugitive  sales  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi became  almost  the  only  markets. 
Prices  declined,  and  for  a  time  two  to 
four  dollars  a  head  would  purchase  the 
best  animals  on  the  ranges.  Driving 
northward  had  not  been  much  practised, 
and  now,  with  the  sharp  skirmishing 
along  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  frontier, 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  begin  it. 
Stock  was  neglected  as  valueless.  Men 
were  "  cattle-poor,"  and  it  was  a  time  of 
discouragement  to  those  who  had  looked 
for  fortunes  in  their  enterprises. 

In  1865  and  1866  the  ranch-owners 
determined  to  seek  Northern  markets  at 
any  cost,  and  thousands  of  animals  were 
massed  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
State  preparatory  to  driving  to  Missouri 
railroad  stations.  The  summer  of  1866 
saw  this  movement  begin.  Fully  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  head 
were  pushed  northward.  There  was  lit- 
tle regularity  in  the  courses  taken.  The 
Rock  Bluffs  ford,  on  the  Red  River,  was 
the  starting  place  for  many.  Up  the 
Kinishi  Valley,  across  the  plains  to  Fort 
Smith,    Ark.,    then,  with    a    circuitous 
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route  among  the  Ozarks,  across  south- 
eastern Missouri — that  was  the  line  most 
followed. 

But  a  new  danger  threatened.  There 
had  ensconced  themselves  among  the 
wilder  regions  of  southern  Missouri  and 
northern  Arkansas  bands  of  outlaws, 
legitimate  successors  to  the  guerrillas 
of  war  days,  who  by  mere  force  of  ad- 
vantageous position  levied  unmerciful 
tribute  upon  all  drovers  passing  through 
their  territory.  The  tax  was  an  oppres- 
sive one,  and  no  matter  how  shrewd 
were  the  movements  of  the  herders,  the 
unwieldy  masses  of  animals  were  sure  to 
be  detected.  Should  the  demands  of  the 
outlaws  not  be  acceded  to,  the  drover 
was  in  many  instances  subjected  to  bod- 
ily punishment.  At  the  same  time  one 
of  the  persecutors  would  ride  furiously 
at  the  herd,  swinging  a  colored  blanket. 
The  timid  beeves,  bewildered  by  the  un- 
wonted sight,  would  scurry  in  every  di- 
rection, becoming  more  frightened  as 
they  ran,  until  the  herd  would  be  scat- 
tered over  miles  of  territory.  Days  and 
weeks  of  search  on  the  part  of  the  cow- 
boys, as  the  herders  who  assisted  the 
drover  were  called,  would  serve  to  se- 
cure only  a  portion  of  the  lot. 

Fear  of  Spanish  fever  was  made  the 
pretext  for  other  delays,  w^hile  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory shut  off  a  more  westerly  route  to 
avoid  the  bandits.  Many  head  of  cattle 
were  lost  on  the  way  by  reason  of  the 
toilsome  track  through  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, and  the  remainder  reached  mar- 
kets in  St.  Louis  and  Sedalia  in  poor 
condition  and  brought  low  prices.  The 
year's  drive  was  discouraging  and  un- 
profitable to  the  Texas  cattle-barons, 
and  many  plans  were  considered  for  the 
disposition  of  the  constantly  growing 
surplus.  Northern  prices  for  good  stock 
were  flattering  ;  capital  was  ready  for 
investment  in  the  business  ;  nothing  was 
needed  but  an  outlet  for  the  abundance 
of  beef. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  confront- 
ing the  cattle-raisers  came  through  the 
construction  of  the  railroads  across  Kan- 
sas. In  1867  the  old  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad,  now  the  Kansas  Division  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  was  being  built  from  Kan- 


sas City  along  the  valley  of  the  Kaw  due 
west  across  the  State.  It  had  reached 
half  way  from  the  Missouri  to  the  moun- 
tains before  the  possibihties  it  offered 
became  apparent.  The  country  trav- 
ersed was  but  sparsely  settled  ;  the 
towns  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a 
few  rude  cabins,  including  the  inevitable 
saloon.  But  the  tide  of  emigration  was 
pushing  westward,  and  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent empire  for  it  to  conquer. 

One  of  the  first  comers  was  an  Illi- 
nois stock-dealer,  Joseph  G.  McCoy,  to 
whom  is  due  the  honor  of  originating 
the  Kansas  and  Texas  cattle-traUs.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the 
Lone  Star  State,  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  a  great  shipping-point 
on  the  new  railroad.  He  was  encouraged 
by  the  officials,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  location  of  the  proper 
yards  at  Abilene,  a  station  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles  from  Kansas  City, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  richly-grassed 
prairie  section,  admirably  adapted  for 
grazing  grounds  of  incoming  herds. 
The  town  ha3  less  than  a  dozen  houses, 
and  was  within  less  than  thirty  miles  of 
the  end  of  the  road,  as  then  com^^leted. 
Yards  were  built  and  steps  were  taken 
to  induce  the  cattle  -  men  to  make  this 
a  point  from  which  to  ship  their  herds. 

A  single  horseman  was  despatched 
on  a  lonely  ride  across  Indian-infested 
prairies  to  send  ever}"  herd  he  could  en- 
counter to  the  new  shipping-place.  He 
went  southwest,  crossing  the  Arkansas 
Biver  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Wichita,  thence  into  the  Indian  Terri- 
tor}'.  It  w'as  some  time  before  he  found 
any  of  the  straggling  herds,  and  when 
he  did  he  could  with  difficulty  induce 
the  drovers  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  treated  with  respect  and  fairness,  so 
used  were  they  to  the  violence  of  the 
old  course.  However,  many  were  con- 
vinced, and  a  herd  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand head,  belonging  to  some  CaKfor- 
nians,  was  the  first  to  break  the  northern 
end  of  a  trail  over  which  so  many  mill- 
ion restless  hoofs  were  destined  to  travel. 
About  thirty-six  thousand  cattle,  one  per 
cent,  of  Texas's  supply,  reached  Abilene 
that  season,  and  every  drover  went  back 
well  pleased  with  the  facilities  afforded. 
The  first  shipment  from  Abilene  was 
made  September  5,  18G7,  and  was  cele- 
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brated  by  an  excursion  of  Illinois  stock- 
dealers  coming  in  a  special  train  to  see 
the  start.  Money  was  lost  on  the  year's 
business,  both  from  damage  to  the 
droves  by  floods  and  Indian  raids,  and 
because  of  the  prejudice  in  the  East 
against  Texas  beef,  then  considered  by 
many  too  wild  for  use. 

The  movement  was  started,  and  1868 
saw  a  general  friendliness  for  the  new 
market  among  Texas  stock-owners,  and 
a  northward  drive  that  exceeded  seventy- 
five  thousand  head.  But  the  succeeding 
year,  1869,  showed  a  greater  increase, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
cattle  came  tramping  up  like  a  horned 
army  from  the  ranches  of  the  South. 

By  this  time  well  -  defined  trails  had 
been  located,  and  for  two  decades  those 
trunk-hnes  connecting  the  great  produc- 
ing and  consuming  points  held  their 
supremacy.  The  most  famous  of  these 
was  the  "  Chisholm  Trail."  It  was  named 
after  John  Chisholm,  an  eccentric  fron- 
tier stockman,  who  was  the  first  to  drive 
over  it.  Chisholm  lived  at  Paris,  Tex., 
was  a  bachelor,  and  had  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle  on  the  ranges  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Later  he  removed 
to  New  Mexico,  and  died  a  few  years 
ago,  leaving  almost  uncounted  droves 
upon  his  ranches.  There  was  through 
Texas,  reaching  down  from  the  Eed 
River,  the  irregular  "  Southern  Texas 
Trail,"  ending  at  the  north  near  Cooke 
County.  From  the  Red  River,  Chis- 
holm broke  the  way  to  Kansas,  riding 
ahead  of  his  herd  and  selecting  what 
seemed  the  most  favorable  route.  He 
forded  the  Red  River  near  the  mouth  of 
Mud  Creek,  followed  that  stream  to  its 
bead,  kept  northwest  to  Wild  Horse 
Creek,  to  the  west  of  Signal  Mountains, 
and  crossed  the  Washita  at  Elm  Spring. 
Due  north  took  him  to  the  Canadian 
River,  after  leaving  which  he  soon 
struck  the  Kingfisher  Creek  Valley. 
This  was  followed  to  the  Cimarron. 
Touching  the  head  of  Black  Bear  and 
Bluff  Creeks,  its  next  considerable 
stream  was  the  Salt  fork  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  was  crossed  at  Sewell's  Ranch. 
Sewell  was  a  Government  post-trader, 
who  was  a  favorite  with  the  Indians,  and 
had  two  large  ranches  in  the  Territory. 
Coming  into  Kansas  near  Caldwell,  the 


course  was  a  little  east  of  north,  cross- 
ing the  Arkansas  near  Wichita.  Here 
was  the  famous  "First  and  Last  Chance  " 
saloon,  with  its  sign-board  facing  two 
ways  to  attract  the  cow-boys  coming  up 
across  the  Territory  and  those  returning 
from  market.  Thence  the  trail  turned 
northeasterly,  striking  Newton,  and  so 
on  over  the  divide  between  the  Smoky 
Hill  and  the  Arkansas  to  the  prairies 
south  of  Abilene.  Following  Chis- 
holm's  track  came  thousands  of  herds, 
and  the  trail  became  a  notable  course. 

From  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
yards  wide,  beaten  into  the  bare  earth, 
it  reached  over  hill  and  through  valley 
for  over  six  hundred  miles  (including 
its  southern  extension)  a  chocolate  band 
amid  the  green  prairies,  uniting  the 
North  and  South.  As  the  marching  hoofs 
wore  it  down  and  the  wind  blew  and 
the  waters  washed  the  earth  away  it  be- 
came lower  than  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  was  flanked  by  little  banks  of 
sand,  drifted  there  by  the  wind.  Bleach- 
ing skulls  and  skeletons  of  weary  brutes 
who  had  perished  on  the  journey 
gleamed  along  its  borders,  and  here  and 
there  was  a  low  mound  showing  where 
some  cow-boy  had  literally  "  died  with 
his  boots  on."  Occasionally  a  dilapi- 
dated wagon-frame  told  of  a  break-down, 
and  spotting  the  emerald  reaches  on 
either  side  were  the  barren  circle-like 
"  bedding  grounds,"  each  a  record  that 
a  great  herd  had  there  spent  a  night. 

The  wealth  of  an  empire  passed  over 
the  trail,  leaving  its  mark  for  decades 
to  come.  The  traveller  of  to-day  sees 
the  wide  trough-like  course,  with  ridges 
being  washed  down  by  the  rains,  and 
with  fences  and  farms  of  the  settlers 
and  the  more  civilized  red- men  inter- 
cepting its  track,  and  forgets  the  wild 
and  arduous  life  of  which  it  was  the  ex- 
ponent. It  was  a  life  now  outgrown, 
and  which  will  never  again  be  possible. 

Dividing  honors  with  the  Chisholm 
was  the  "  Old  Shawnee  Trail."  This  led 
to  the  lesser  Northern  shipping-point, 
opened  about  the  same  time  as  Abilene 
— Baxter  Springs.  This  city  was  on 
the  then  just  completed  Fort  Scott  & 
Gulf  Railroad,  and  was  located  in  the 
southeastern  comer  of  Kansas.  The 
trail  left  the  Red  River  near  Snivel's 
Bend,    about  forty  miles   east    of  the 
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starting-point  of  the  older  course,  and 
ran  nearly  parallel  with  its  rival  for 
about  a  hundred  miles.  Here  was  a 
connecting  trail  running  into  the  Chis- 
holm  at  Elm  Spring.  The  Shawnee 
then  bore  northeasterly  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Shawnee  Hills,  crossed  the 
Canadian  and  North  Canadian  near 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  then  pass- 
ing through  the  Creek  reservation  ford- 
ed the  Arkansas  west  of  Forts  Davis 
and  Gibson.  Turning  more  easterly,  it 
passed  west  of  Vinita  and  so  on  to 
Baxter  Springs.  This  trail,  called  from 
its  passing  through  the  Shawnee  Indian 
country,  became  as  well  worn  as  the 
older  one  and  was  equally  well-known. 
Both  were  barren  as  city  streets  and 
were  marked  by  the  whitening  bones  of 
four-footed  travellers  who  had  died  on 
their  weary  journey. 

Between  the  two  main  trails  was  the 
"Middle"  or  "West  Shawnee  Trail," 
leaving  its  namesake  near  the  Canadian 
and  going  nearly  due  north  until  it 
struck  the  Arkansas,  up  which  valley  it 
followed  into  Kansas.  Up  the  White- 
water Valley,  then  north  and  east,  cross- 
ing the  Cottonwood  and  along  the 
Neosho  and  Clark's  Creek  valleys,  end- 
ing at  Junction  City,  twenty-five  miles 
east  of  Abilene.  In  later  years  the 
Chisholm  trail  gave  off  a  western  shoot 
which  left  it  near  Elm  Spring,  and  pass- 
ing near  Fort  Reno,  went  on  northwest 
into  western  Kansas,  striking  Dodge 
City  on  the  Arkansas,  also  northeast  to 
Ellsworth,  on  the  Smoky  Hill.  With  the 
settling  up  of  the  country,  cattle  were 
driven  farther  and  farther  west,  until 
this  "  Western  Chisholm  Trail "  came 
to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  for  herds 
destined  either  for  market  directly  or 
for  maturing  in  the  bracing  air  and 
rich  pastures  of  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

Individual  drovers  often  varied  their 
course  from  the  beaten  roads,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  traffic  of  the  cattle 
days  followed  the  greater  lines  as  the 
bulk  of  commercial  shipments  is  now 
made  over  a  few  prominent  railroads. 

Along  the  trails  ranches  were  started, 
where  lands  could  be  secured  on  either 
side  suitable  for  the  pui-pose,  and 
northern  Texas,  southern  and  western 
Kansas,  and  later  on  portions  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  rivalled  the  Gulf  re- 


gion in  the   production  of  marketable 
animals. 

The  number  of  cattle  reaching  Abi- 
lene in  1870  bounded  to  three  himdred 
thousand,  and  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  bovine  travellers  was  pouring  over 
the  Chisholm  Trail.  In  order  to  facih- 
tate  the  herds'  movements  surveyors 
were  sent  out  to  straighten  the  trail 
from  the  point  where  it  entered  Kansas 
to  the  shipping-station.  Fresh  mounds 
of  earth  were  thrown  up  to  mark  the 
route,  and  the  drovers  found  consider- 
able saving  in  distance.  They  spread 
the  news  of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
accommodate  the  cattle  -  men,  and  the 
Texas  ranch-owners,  appreciating  these 
advantages  as  well  as  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing prices  of  stock  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  prepared  to  send  forward  still 
greater  supplies. 

The  ranches  were,  for  the  most  part, 
in  southern  and  southwestern  Texas,  and 
the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  at  the 
close  of  the  war  had  sought  fortime  in 
the  far  Southwest  were  just  coming  into 
a  position  to  j^ut  some  of  their  salable 
stock  on  the  market.  In  1871  nearly  a 
million  cattle  were  driven  north.  Six 
hundred  thousand  came  to  Abilene 
alone,  while  Baxter  Springs  and  Junc- 
tion City  received  half  as  many.  For 
miles  around  the  chief  shipping  points 
the  stock  was  herded  awaiting  a  chance 
to  sell  or  ship.  From  any  knoll  could  be 
seen  thousands  of  sleek  beeves,  their 
branching  horns  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light and  their  herders  watchfully  rid- 
ing in  the  distance.  Several  counties 
of  central  Kansas  were  practically  turned 
into  cattle  -  yards,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  industry  would  soon  absorb  the  en- 
ergies of  the  entire  State. 

But  it  was  the  height  of  the  wave. 
Prices  feU  off;  wet  weather  and  cold 
winds  injured  the  cattle's  condition,  and 
the  so-called  Spanish  fever,  always  a 
terror  to  the  Northerners,  and  which 
seemed  ineradicable  from  the  Texas 
cattle's  blood,  was  causing  more  trouble 
than  usual.  The  herds  were  held  on 
the  grazing  grounds  until  fall,  in  the 
hope  of  better  prices,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. Finally,  shipping  was  stopped 
entirely,  and  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand cattle   were  unsold.     Every   year 
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there  had  been  some  carried  over, 
either  because  of  their  being  unsal- 
able, or,  as  has  been  so  general  in  late 
years,  to  fatten  on  the  Northern  corn  ; 
but  this  number  was  unprecedented. 
The  drovers  took  their  stock  westward 
to  the  buffalo  grass  region,  it  being  im- 
possible to  procure  hay  and  corn  in 
central  Kansas  for  the  great  throng. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  (1871-72) 
came  a  storm  of  sleet,  putting  an  icy 
coat  over  the  sod  ;  and  multiplied  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  hundreds  of  horses 
died  of  cold  and  starvation.  Some  of 
the  carcasses  were  skinned,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  left  for  food  for  the  wolves. 
A  hundred  thousand  hides  were  shipped 
from  three  stations  after  the  storm. 
The  winter  was  severe  throughout,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand cattle  lived  through  it.  From 
herds  of  sixty  and  seventy  thousand,  only 
a  few  hundred  survived.  Like  other 
booms  in  which  the  West  has  overreached 
itself,  this  one  had  its  collapse. 

Abilene's  prestige  was  gone.  Ells- 
worth, forty  miles  further  west,  became 
the  shipping  point  on  the  Kansas  Pacific. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  Rail- 
road being  nearly  completed  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  began 
to  compete  for  the  trade.  Newton, 
where  the  road  crossed  the  trail  to  Abi- 
lene, stopped  many  of  the  herds,  and  with 
Ellsworth  divided  the  claim  to  the  title 
Abilene  had  held  for  several  years,  "  The 
wickedest  town  in  the  West."  This 
description  was  afterward  appropriated 
by  Dodge  City,  and  then,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  mining  regions  of  Colorado, 
passed  from  the  State  and  became  the 
property  of  Leadville  and  Deadwood. 
It  was  of  the  new  shipping-point  that 
another  picturesque  saying  became 
popular,  "  There  is  no  Sunday  west  of 
Newton  and  no  God  west  of  Pueblo." 
Wichita,  too,  claimed  attention  from  the 
drovers,  and  eighty  thousand  head  went 
from  there  in  1872,  while  three  times 
as  many  were  shipped  from  the  other 
towns  combined.  Li  1873  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  head  were  shipped 
from  Kansas,  and  then  again  came  a 
back  -  set  in  prices  and  weather  condi- 
tions, but  not  equal  to  that  of  two  years 
previous. 

Soon  after,  Dodge  City,  on  the  Chis- 


hohn  trail's  western  offshoot  to  Ells- 
worth, being  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe, 
took  the  more  northern  station's  trade 
as  Newton  had  absorbed  Abilene's,  and 
for  twelve  years  was  the  acknowledged 
shipping  centre  for  Texas  cattle  in  the 
State.  While  the  drives  never  reached 
such  proportions  as  in  1871,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  extensive  until  the  building 
of  the  railroads  across  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory^ and  the  establishment  of  shipping 
points  in  Texas  itself.  Even  then  they 
did  not  wholly  cease,  and  many  thou- 
sand head  came  straggling  across  the 
line  each  year,  being  marketed  at  Dodge 
City,  Wichita,  or  other  railroad  points. 
The  opening  of  Oklahoma,  in  1890, 
made  another  barrier,  however,  and  the 
season  of  1891  saw  the  last  of  the  bov- 
ine exodus  that  through  more  than  two 
decades  had  furnished  employment  and 
profit  for  a  large  portion  of  the  West's 
workers.  Neither  advantage  nor  con- 
venience is  now  found  in  that  method 
of  marketing,  and  henceforth  the  only 
herds  to  wind  their  slow  length  over  the 
once  populous  thoroughfares  will  be 
the  young  stock  taken  leisurely  through 
the  season  from  the  warm  climate  of  the 
Gulf  region  up  northwesterly,  skirting 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  to  reach, 
after  a  six  months'  journey,  the  high- 
land feeding  grounds  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  A  year  or  two  later  they  will 
go  to  market,  sturdy  and  hard  -  fleshed 
beeves,  ready  for  the  export  trade. 

The  task  of  the  drover  and  his  assistant 
cow-boys  in  getting  the  herds  from  the 
Southern  ranches  to  the  Northern  ship- 
ping points  was  one  involving  both  skill 
and  daring.  Only  a  man  of  unflinching 
courage  and  quick  movement  could  suc- 
ceed in  handling  animals  whose  charac- 
teristics were  rather  those  of  the  wild 
beast  than  of  the  creature  bred  for  the 
sustenance  of  man.  The  Texas  steer  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  For  the  man  on 
horseback  he  has  a  wholesome  fear  ;  he 
seems  to  have  something  of  the  savage's 
conceit  that  the  combination  is  irresist- 
ible. Separately,  neither  man  nor  horse 
has  any  more  chance  in  a  herd  fresh 
from  the  range  than  among  so  many 
wolves  or  jackals.  With  their  long, 
sharp-pointed  horns  these  steers  rend  an 
enemy  with  ease,  and  the  fights  among 
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themselves  have  all  the  ferociousness  of 
contests  in  the  jungle. 

The  first  contact  between  the  cow-boys 
and  the  cattle  is  at  the  annual  round-up, 
when  the  whole  territory  over  which  the 
owner's  herds  range  is  gone  over  and 
the  cattle  gathered  for  branding.  The 
offspring  are  given  the  mark  of  the 
mother,  and  the  ranch- owner  possesses 
a  brand  as  exclusively  as  does  a  manu- 
facturer a  trade-mark.  After  the  young 
have  been  lassoed,  held,  and  had  their 
flesh  burned  with  the  red-hot  branding- 
iron,  leaving  a  scar  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
figure,  or  combination  design  that  will 
last  for  life,  they  are  turned  loose  and 
no  human  hand  is  laid  on  them  until 
they  become  "  beeves,"  that  is,  four  years 
old  and  ready  for  market.  The  cow-boys 
live  in  cabins  near  the  water-courses  and 
watch  the  stock  from  day  to  day,  some- 
times having  the  herds  ten  or  twenty 
miles  away.  Should  any  "mavericks," 
that  is,  unbranded  stock  over  one  year 
old,  get  wdth  the  herd,  they  become  the 
property  of  the  2">erson  branding  them, 
hence  no  inconsiderable  addition  is  fre- 
quenth'  made  to  a  herd  by  this  means. 

The  cattle-barons  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  cattle  trade  lived  like  princes. 
They  did  not  reside  on  the  ranch,  but  in 
some  of  the  Texas  cities,  or  spent  their 
time  in  luxurious  travelling  while  their 
wealth  increased  at  a  ratio  beyond 
their  capacity  for  spending  it.  Many  of 
them  did  not  know  how  many  cattle 
they  owned.  Tlieir  career  was  one  of 
extravagance  and  display.  Diamonds, 
carriages,  and  banquets  made  their  life 
brilliant  while  it  lasted.  When,  in  the 
later  70's  and  the  earh'  part  of  the  de- 
cade following,  their  power  and  wealth 
were  at  the  highest  point,  they  practi- 
cally owned  the  Lone  Star  State.  From 
No  Man's  Land  to  El  Paso  their  cattle 
grazed  ;  prices  were  high  and  capital 
was  flowing  in  for  investment.  But  the 
agriculturist  came,  too,  and  farms  drove 
out  the  ranches. 

The  first  owners  did  not  always  send 
the  cattle  to  market.  Drovers  made  a 
business  of  going  from  ranch  to  ranch 
and  purchasing  the  marketable  beeves. 
"Dogies,"  "sea-lions," and  "long-horns" 
were  favorite  nicknames  for  the  cattle, 
and  size  as  well  as  title  depended  on 
the  latitude.     The  southern  Texas  stock 


was  smaller,  and  from  four  to  six  thou- 
sand were  driven  at  a  time.  Of  northern 
Texas  stock  fifteen  hundred  to  three 
thousand  made  a  good-sized  "  drive." 

The  drover  secured,  besides  camp 
equipage  and  eatables,  about  eight  men 
to  the  thousand  cattle  as  drivers,  and 
from  six  to  ten  horses  to  the  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  equines. 
After  1888-84,  when  Indians  were  less 
dangerous  and  fewer  herds  were  on  the 
trails,  four  to  six  men  to  the  thousand 
head  were  considered  sufficient.  Having 
"cut  out"  the  cattle  one  by  one  with 
lassoes  (long  rawhide  ropes  attached  to 
the  cow-boys'  saddles  and  thrown  with 
great  accuracy  by  the  riders),  the  steers 
and  cows  all  received  a  "  road  brand," 
a  suj^plementary  mark  to  prevent  con- 
fusion on  the  way  to  market.  All  was 
then  ready  for  the  long  march. 

Spring  was  the  usual  starting  time, 
and  during  the  seasons  of  the  large 
drives,  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
saw  almost  a  solid  procession  passing 
over  the  great  trails.  So  near  were  the 
licrds  that  the  drivers  could  hear  one 
another  urging  along  the  stock,  and  fre- 
quently even  the  utmost  care  could  not 
prevent  two  comj^anies  stampeding  to- 
gether, entailing  a  loss  of  much  time  and 
labor  in  separating  them. 

Once  started,  it  was  remarkable  the 
orderly  manner  in  which  a  herd  took  its 
way  across  the  plains.  A  herd  of  a  thou- 
sand beeves  would  string  out  to  a  length 
of  two  miles,  and  a  larger  one  still  lon- 
ger. It  made  a  picturesque  sight.  The 
leaders  were  flanked  by  cow-boys  on 
wiry  Texas  ponies,  riding  at  ease  in 
great  saddles  with  high  backs  and  pom- 
mels. At  regular  distances  were  other 
riders,  and  the  progress  of  the  caval- 
cade was  not  unlike  that  of  an  army  on 
a  march.  There  was  an  army -like  regu- 
larity about  the  cattle's  movements,  too. 
The  leaders  seemed  always  to  be  es- 
pecially fitted  for  the  place,  and  the 
same  ones  would  l)e  found  in  the  front 
rank  throughout  the  trip ;  while  others 
retained  tlieir  relative  positions  in  the 
herd  day  after  day. 

At  the  start  there  was  hard  driving, 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day,  until  the 
aiiimals  were  thoroughly  wearied.  After 
that  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  was  con- 
sidered a  good  day's  drive,  thus  extend- 
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ing  the  journey  over  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred days.  The  daily  programme  was 
as  regular  as  that  of  a  regiment  on  the 
march.  From  morning  until  noon  the 
cattle  were  allowed  to  graze  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  destination,  watched  by  the 
cow-boys  in  relays.  The  cattle  b}-  this 
time  were  uneasy  and  were  turned  into 
the  trail  and  walked  steadily  forward 
eight  or  ten  miles,  when,  at  early  twilight, 
they  were  halted  for  another  graze.  As 
darkness  came  on  they  were  gathered 
closer  and  closer  into  a  comj^act  mass 
by  the  coNV-boys  riding  steadily  in  con- 
stantly lessening  circles  around  them, 
until  at  last  the  brutes  lay  down,  chew- 
ing their  cuds  and  resting  from  the  day's 
trip.  Near  midnight  they  would  usu- 
ally get  up,  stand  awhile,  and  then  lie 
down  again,  having  changed  sides.  At 
this  time  extra  care  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  aimlessly  wandering  off 
in  the  darkness.  Sitting  on  their  ponies, 
or  riding  slowly  round  and  roimd  their 
reclining  charges,  the  cow-boys  passed 
the  night  on  sentinel  duty,  relieving  one 
another  at  stated  hours. 

When    skies    were    clear  and  the  air 
bracing,  the  task  of  cattle-dmiug  was  a 


pleasant  and  healthful  one.  But  there 
came  rainy  days,  when  the  cattle  were 
restless,  and  when  it  was  anything  but 
enjoyable  riding  through  the  steady 
downpour.  Then  especially  were  the 
nights  wearisome,  and  the  cattle  were 
read}'  at  any  time  to  stampede. 

No  one  could  tell  what  caused  a  stam- 
pede, any  more  than  one  can  tell  the 
reason  of  the  strange  panics  that  attack 
human  gatherings  at  times.  A  riash  of 
lightning,  a  crackling  stick,  a  wolf's 
howl,  little  things  in  themselves,  but  in 
a  moment  every  horned  head  was  lift- 
ed, and  the  mass  of  hair  and  horns,  \di\i 
fierce,  frightened  eyes  gleaming  like 
thousands  of  emeralds,  was  off.  Reck- 
lessly, blindly,  in  whatever  direction 
fancy  led  them,  they  went,  over  a  bluff 
or  into  a  morass,  it  mattered  not,  and 
fleet  were  the  horses  that  could  keep 
abreast  of  the  leaders.  But  some  could 
do  it,  and  lashing  their  ponies  to  their 
best  gait  the  cow-boys  followed  at  break- 
neck speed.  Getting  on  one  side  of 
the  leaders  the  effort  was  to  turn  them, 
a  little  at  lirst,  then  more  and  more,  un- 
til the  circumference  of  a  great  circle 
was  being  described.    The  cattle  behind 
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blindly  followed,  and  soon  the  front  and 
rear  joined  and  "  milling  "  commenced. 
Like  a  mighty  mill-stone,  round  and 
round  the  bewildered  creatures  raced 
until  they  w^ere  wearied  out  or  recovered 
from  their  fright. 

To  stop  the  herd  from  milHng,  either 
after  a  stampede  or  when  in  the  cattle- 
yards  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  was  a 
necessary  but  difficult  task.  As  in  a 
stampede,  it  was  death  to  an  animal 
who  failed  to  keep  up  with  his  com- 
rades, for  in  a  moment  his  carcass  would 
be  flattened  by  thousands  of  trampling 
hoofs.  The  human  voice  seemed  the 
most  powerful  influence  that  could  be 
used  to  affect  the  brutes,  force  being 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  As  soon 
as  the  "  milling  "  began  the  cow-boys  be- 
gan to  sing.  It  mattered  not  what  so 
long  as  there  was  music  to  it,  and  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  hear  some  pro- 
fane and  heartless  bully  doling  out 
camp-meeting     hymns    to    soothe     the 


again  panic-stricken.  Certain  hysteri- 
cal leaders  were  frequently  shot  because 
of  their  influence  on  the  remainder  of 
the  column.  Another  danger  was  that 
of  the  mingling  of  two  herds  ;  while  in 
the  earlier  daj^s  the  presence  of  buffalo 
was  a  decided  peril.  A  herd  of  buf- 
falo roaring  and  tearing  its  way  across 
the  plain  was  almost  certain  to  cause  a 
panic,  if  within  hearing,  and  outriders 
were  necessary  to  watch  for  these  ene- 
mies and  turn  their  course  from  the 
trail.  Besides,  marauding  Indians  were 
always  to  be  feared,  and  many  a  skirmish 
was  had  between  the  cow-boys  and  red- 
skins. An  understanding  with  the  chiefs 
w^as,  however,  usually  sufficient  to  insure 
safety.  Thus  accompanied  by  incidents- 
that  brought  into  pla}^  all  the  strength 
and  strateg}'  of  their  guards,  the  horned 
host  moved  on.  Rivers  were  crossed  by 
swimming  in  the  same  order  that  had 
been  followed  on  land. 

Reaching  the  outskirts  of  the  ship- 
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Herd   Swimming  a   River. 


ruffied  spirits  of  a  herd  of  Texas  steers, 
a  use  which  might  have  astonished  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  churches 
"back  in  God's  country,"  could  they 
have  known  of  it. 

A  stampede  always  meant  a  loss,  and 
rendered   the  herd  more  likely    to    be 


ping-station  the  herd  was  held  on  the 
plains  until  the  drover  efl'ected  a  sale  or 
secured  cars  for  shipment.  Then  the 
animals  were  driven  into  the  stockades, 
dragged  or  coaxed  into  the  cars,  and 
were  sent  off  to  meet  their  fate  in  the 
great  packing-houses.     The  journey  had 
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been  a  strange  one  to  them,  often  ac-    novel.    He  was  a  very  averaj^e  Westerner, 
companied   by    savage  cruelties  at  tlie    dressed  for  comfort,  and  with  the  traits 


On   the   Grazing  Grounds. 


hands  of  heartless  drivers,  and  the  end 
of  the  trip  with  close  confinement  of 
yard  and  car,  the  first  they  had  ever 
known,  was  strangest  of  all. 

With  the  loading  of  the  cattle  came 
the  "paying  otf"  and  the  cow-boy's 
brief  vacation  before  returning  to  an- 
other year's  round  of  hard  work  and 
coarse  fare.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
expected  that  after  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
of  life  on  the  prairies  he  should  spend  his 
outing  in  quiet  and  dignit}'.  And  sel- 
dom indeed  did  he.  The  cattle  towns  ca- 
tered to  his  worst  passions,  and  saloons 
and  dance-houses  flourished  with  start- 
ling exuberance.  Gambling  ran  riot, 
and  quarrels  ending  in  murder  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  During  the  height 
of  the  season  might  was  the  only  law,  and 
if  occasionally  a  marshal  was  found,  like 
William  Hickok,  the  original  Wild  Bill, 
who  could  rule  an  Abilene  in  its  rudest 
period,  it  was  because  he  was  quicker 
with  the  revolver  and  more  daring  than 
even  the  cow-boys  themselves. 

Much  glamour  and  romance  have  been 
thrown  around  the  figure  of  the  cow- 
boy. He  was  not  the  dashing  and  chiv- 
alric  hero  of  the  burlesque  stage,  in 
gorgeous  sombrero  and  sash,  nor  was  he 
the  drunken,  fighting  terror  of  the  dime 


of  character  that  his  business  induced. 
The  cow-boy  lived  a  hard  life.  For 
months  he  never  saW'  a  bed,  nor  slej^t 
beneath  a  roof.  He  seldom  had  access 
to  a  newspaper  or  book,  and  had  none 
of  societj^'s  advantages  to  lift  him  to 
higher  things.  The  roughest  of  the 
West's  immigrants,  as  well  as  many 
Mexicans,  drifted  into  the  business  be- 
cause of  its  excitement  and  good  wages, 
and  this  class  by  its  excesses  gave  the 
world  its  standard  for  all.  With  the 
influences  of  actual  contact  with  l)uck- 
ing  bronco  ponies  and  ferocious  Texas 
steers,  themselves  by  no  means  elevat- 
ing, added  to  the  temptations  of  the 
cattle  towns,  all  the  worst  in  the  herd- 
er's nature  was  sure  to  be  brought  out. 
But  hundreds  of  cow-boys  were  sons  of 
Christian  parents,  and  when  they  had 
made  a  start  in  life  settled  down  at  last 
as  good  citizens  of  the  great  West  they 
had  helped  to  develop. 
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The   End  of  the  Trail — Loading  the   Stock  at  the   Railroad. 


The  cow  -  boy  with  his  white,  wide- 
rimmed  hat,  his  long  leatliern  cattle 
whij:),  his  lariat,  and  his  clanking  spur  is 
a  thing  of  the  j^ast.  The  great  Texas 
ranches  are  enclosed  with  barbed  wire 
fences,  and  a  genuine  Texas  steer  would 
attract  almost  as  much  attention  in  the 
old  cattle  towns  as  a  llama.  Abilene, 
Ellsworth,  Newton,  and  Dodge  City  are 
busy  little  cities  surrounded  by  rich 
farming  couimunities  and  with  churches, 
schools,  electric  lights,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  modern  civilization.  No  trace 
of  the  old  life  remains,  except  some 
weather-stained  and  dilapidated  build- 
ings, pointed  out  to  the  stranger  as 
having  been  saloons  where  Wild  Tom, 
Texas  Sam,  or  other  strangely  named 
characters,    killed     men     unnumbered 


"during  the  cattle  days."  But  even 
these  traditions  are  known  to  but  few 
of  the  modern  inhabitants,  so  entirely 
has  a  new  peoj^le  filled  the  land  in  the 
last  decade. 

The  cattle  -  trails  were  in  a  measure 
educative.  They  brought  the  north 
and  south  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  into 
close  business  relations,  a  condition 
which  was  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
But  the  life  that  surrounded  them  could 
not  endure.  The  homes  of  thousands 
of  settlers  have  pre-empted  the  grazing 
grounds.  Railroads  are  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  were  the  trails,  and  like 
the  cavalier,  the  troubadour,  the  Puri- 
tan, and  the  "  Forty-niner,"  the  cow- 
boy and  his  attendant  life  have  become 
but  figures  in  history. 
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II.— THE   SOLUTION. 


By  Thomas  Curtis  Clarke. 


MEDIEVAL  CITY 

was  a  very  pictu- 
resque object,  with 
its  narrow  and  wind- 
ing streets  and  over- 
hanging houses,  and 
the  tall  cathedral 
towering  above  the  market-place.  As 
nobody  rode,  except  here  and  there  "an 
abbot  on  an  ambling  j)ad,"  or  a  noble 
lady  on  her  palfrey,  its  area  was  small, 
and  had  to  be  kept  small,  so  that  jjeople 
could  get  over  it  on  foot.  Hence  the 
strong  aversion  which  we  find  exj^ressed 
in  the  literature  and  history  of  those 
times  to  the  growth  of  cities.  Even  as 
late  as  in  Charles  II.'s  da^^s.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  in  making  a  new  plan  for 
London  after  its  great  lire,  proposed 
to  move  all  the  graveyards  and  arrange 
them  in  a  ring  around  the  city,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preventing  its  en- 
largement. 

People  dwelt  in  all  parts  of  these 
cities,  and  carried  on  their  trades,  man- 
ufactures, and  selling  of  goods  under 
the  same  roofs  where  they  ate  and  slept. 
There  are  persons  still  living  who  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  proper  place  for 
a  tradesman  to  live  was  over  his  shop. 
But  with  the  changes  caused  by  mod- 
ern inventions  the  evolution  of  a  city 
makes  it  more  complex.  Differentiation 
of  parts  takes  place.  One  part  becomes 
the  financial  centre  ;  another,  that  of 
wholesale  business ;  a  third,  that  of 
manufactures  ;  and  a  fourth,  that  of  re- 
tail shops  ;  while  the  residence  quarters 
are  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the 
centre.  These  chang'es  ever^'one  must 
have  noticed  in  almost  all  cities,  but 
few  have  paused  to  consider  that  this 
evolution  of  the  modern  city  comes  from 
the  extensive  use  now  made  of  the  sun's 
energy  stored  up  in  coal,  and  utilized 
throuo'h  machinery  in  all  the  innumer- 
able  processes  of  manufacturing,  indus- 
try, and  transportation.  Cities  depend 
upon    coal   mines.       They  have  grown 


with  their  growth,  and  prospered  with 
their  prosperity  :  and  if  ever  the  mines 
become  exhausted,  the  cities  will  dwin- 
dle with  their  decay  ;  unless  we  learn 
to  transform  the  energy  of  the  medium 
wlii(;li  surrounds  us  into  j)ower. 

We  have  sliown  that  tlie  growth  of 
population  and  the  habit  of  riding  in 
cars  have  increased  faster  than  capital 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  means  of 
transit,  from  whence  has  come  conges- 
tion of  trafiftc  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
from  whence  it  will  come  in  all.  The 
evil  has  become  serious,  and  is  fast 
changing  rapid  transit  back  to  slow 
transit. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggest- 
ed. Were  it  confined  to  one  or  two 
cities,  we  might  hesitate  to  advise.  But 
the  same  causes  will  produce  similar  ef- 
fects in  all  of  our  cities,  so  that  the  mat- 
ter becomes  one  of  luiiversal  interest. 
The  extension  of  cable  and  electric  rail- 
w^ays  in  cities  like  San  Francisco,  Den- 
ver, Kansas  City,  Buffalo,  ]\linnea2)olis, 
St.  Paul,  etc.,  is  covering  rapidly  with 
houses  great  areas  of  outlying  territory, 
that  were  lately  farms  and  pastures.  As 
everybody  wishes  to  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  city,  which  is  small,  congestion  of 
trafHc  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  all. 
The  question  is  not  one  of  invention  and 
engineering  alone,  but  it  is  interwoven 
with  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  modern  economic  science — how  far 
shall  the  community  control  and  share 
in  the  burden  of  serving  the  communi- 
ty ?  We  will  take  up  this  (piestion 
farther  on,  and  will  now  discuss  some 
of  the  engineering  features  of  an  im- 
proved rapid  transit. 

An  inspection  of  the  maps  of  cities, 
in  this  and  the  article  in  the  May  num- 
ber, will  show  that  the  shape  and  con- 
tour of  the  town,  as  determined  by  the 
physical  features  of  land  and  water,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which 
its  rapid  transit  is  developed.  Thus,  the 
steep  hills  of  San  Francisco  were  the 
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cause  of  the  invention  of  the  cable  sys- 
tem, which  is  also  used  in  the  steep 
streets  of  Kansas  City.  The  long,  level, 
and  straight  avenues  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  are  also  suitable  to  the  cable 
system  on  account  of  their  concentrated 
traffic  and  absence  of  curves.  The 
crooked  and  narrow  streets  of  Boston, 
with  their  frequent  curvings  and  inter- 
sections, are  not  suited  for  cables,  but 
are  worked  very  well  by  the  electric  sys- 
tem. Where  there  is  a  wide  extent  of 
sparsely  settled  territory,  the  electric 
trolley  system  is  the  most  economical 
of  all. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  what 
is  the  comparative  cost  of  working  street 
railways  by  horses,  cables,  or  electric 
motors  ?  The  investigations  of  the 
last  census  throw  light  upon  this,  and 
I  have  collected  some  other  statistics 
showing  the  cost  of  carrying  a  passen- 
ger, which  is  a  resultant  of  the  cost  of 
running  a  car,  and  the  number  of  peo- 
ple in  that  car. 

Table  showing  cost  of  operating  Horse, 
Cable,  Electric,  Steam,  Locomotive 
Lines,  per  Car  Mile  run. 
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Horse  Cars  Lines. 

Census  Bulletin  No.  55> 

average  of  15  lines. . . 

7.10 

11.06 

18.16 

4.95 

3.67 

Chicago,  Southeide,  1891 
West  End,  Boston,  1891 

12.00 

6.90 

18.90 

5.03 

4.(54 

10.86 

14.69 

25.55 

6.35 

4.02 

Bobtail  cars  drawn  by 

one  animal,  with  no 

conductor 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Electric  Lines. 

West   End,   Boston, 

Trolley 

7.65 

14.10 

21.75 

6.70 

3.20 

Census  Bulletin,  aver- 

age of  10  lines 

5.36 

7.85 

13.21 

3.46 

3.82 

South  London  Subway, 

1891 

5.20 

8.10 

13.30 

5,00 

2.70 

Cable  Lines. 

Census  Bulletin,  10  lines 

3.40 

10.72 

14.12 

4.30 

3.22 

Chicago,    Southside 
Cable,  1891 

3.00 

6.39 

9.39 

3.58 

2.60 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Cable, 

188T 

2.23 

10.87 

13.10 

8.85 

1.50 

Brooklyn  Bridge  Cable, 

1891 

2.24 

8.44 

10.68 

7.83 

1.364 

Locomotive  Elevated 

Lines, 

Manhattan,  N.  Y.,  1890 . 

5.85 

7.15 

13.00 

5.20 

2.68 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1890.. 

5.00 

4.54 

9.54 

3.17 

3.00 

Figures  are  misleading  without  ex- 
planation. Thus  in  the  horse-car  hues, 
there  is  evidently  a  difference  between 
the  division  of  cost  of  motive  power  and 
other  expenses,  in  the  roads  given  by  the 
Census  Bulletin  and  in  the  other  three. 
The  West  End  of  Boston,  both  in  its  elec- 
tric and  horse-car  statements,  charges 
to  the  "  other  expenses  "  some  properly 
due  to  the  cost  of  changing  from  horse 
to  electric  power,  which,  after  this  is 
done,  will  disappear  from  the  account. 
After  making  all  allowances,  the  result 
remains  that  cable  power  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive to  operate,  then  locomotives, 
then  electric  motors,  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive is  that  of  horses.  But  all  these 
conclusions  may  be  reversed  when  we 
take  into  account  the  interest  charges  on 
the  cost  of  the  systems.  According  to 
the  Census  Bulletin  the  total  cost  of  road 
and  equipment  per  mile  of  street  length 
is  for 

Horse,  mule  railways $71,387 

Electric  trolley  railways 4G,G97 

Cable  trolley  railways 350,324 

to  which  we  may  add  subways,  $1,200,- 
000  to  $1,600,000  per  mile  ;  elevated 
railways,  §600,000  to  $800,000  per  mile. 
The  conclusion  is  that  each  case  should 
be  considered  on  its  ovni  merits,  and 
where  the  traffic  is  light  and  diffused 
over  wide  areas,  horse  or  electric  lines 
are  best.  Where  the  traffic  is  very  con- 
centrated cables  seem  to  give  the  best 
results,  as  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  If, 
however,  electric  lines  with  their  present 
imperfect  development  can  do  either 
heavy  or  light  business  economically,  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  in  their  future 
development  they  will  beat  all  the  others. 
In  an  ideally  perfect  system  of  rapid 
transit : 

1.  The  lines  should  run  from  the  busi- 
ness centre  of  the  city  in  all  directions 
to  the  subui-bs,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
so  far  as  the  physical  featui'es  of  land 
and  water  will  admit. 

2.  The  lines  should  follow  those  streets 
which  are  already  business  thorough- 
fares. 

3.  The  system  should  be  one  upon 
which  cars  can  move  with  equal  speed 
in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

4.  No  changes  of  cars  should  be  neces- 
sary. 
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5.  Tlie  system  should  be  a  flexible  one, 
capable  of  extension  through  the  out- 
lying and  thinly  settled  districts  without 
too  much  cost. 

The  manner  of  carrying  out  this  would 
be  as  follows :  Beginning  in  the  suburbs, 
we  should  have  the  present  electric  or 
cable  surface  railways ;  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  movement  of  ordinary  vehi- 
cles to  prevent  a  progress  of  nine  to  ten 
miles  per  hour,  or  even  more.  As  soon 
as  that  part  of  the  city  is  reached  where 
a  slower  speed  becomes  necessary,  the 
cars  should  ascend  upon  an  elevated 
railway  and  run  on  it  until  either 
narrower  streets,  or  any  other  reason, 
makes  this  kind  of  line  objectionable. 
Then  the  line  should  descend  from  ele- 
vated to  subway  and  pass  under  that 
part  of  the  city  where  an  elevated  line 
would  be  inadmissible.  After  passing 
this  the  Hne  may  rise  again  to  elevated 
and  again  descend  to  the  street  level. 
All  these  changes  would  not  always  be 
necessary.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
cannot  be  done  by  either  cable  motors 
drawing  trailing  cars  after  them,  or  by 
cars  each  carrying  its  own  electric  motor. 
Not  only  do  the  smaller  electric  cars  in 
Boston,  but  the  great  double-deck  Pull- 
man car,  carrying  thirty  passengers  be- 
low, thirty  on  deck,  ascend  six  per  cent, 
grades  with  ease.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
run  electric  cars  in  trains,  each  should 
be  supphed  with  its  own  motor,  and  all 
be  connected  and  worked  by  one  motor- 
man  at  the  end.  It  is  true  that  the 
wheels  of  the  old  horse-cars,  which  have 
small  flanges,  would  not  allow  them  to 
run  safely  on  an  elevated  structure.  But 
safe  wheels  could  easily  be  made,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  wheels  of  the  double- 
deck  Pullman  street  car  are  amply  strong 
and  safe  enough. 

Let  us  see  the  application  of  this  sug- 
gestion to  practice.  Take  the  city  of 
Paris  for  example.  Here  the  Metro- 
politan Company  projected  by  M.  Eifiel 
does  propose  to  run  partly  underground 
and  partly  on  the  surface.  There  is  no 
physical  difficulty  in  their  running  also 
on  elevated  lines,  if  it  is  necessary.  We 
have  said  that,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
its  business  centre,  the  city  of  Boston 
is  probably  suffering  more  from  conges- 
tion of  traffic  than  any  other  American 
city.       The    method    of  rapid    transit 


which  we  have  just  described  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  give  it  rehef.  Through 
the  broad  suburban  streets  the  electric 
cars  now  move  at  the  rate  of  eight  to 
ten  miles  an  hour.  The  congestion  of 
traffic  extends  for  less  than  one  mile, 
and  is  chiefly  confined  to  two  paral- 
lel streets,  Washington  and  Tremont, 
through  which  the  great  tide  of  travel 
running  north  and  south,  and  represent- 
ing a  population  of  850,000  souls,  passes 
all  day  long.  The  great  shopping  dis- 
tricts are  about  in  the  middle  of  this  mile. 
The  West  End  Railway  Co.  finding  that 
their  cars  take  longer  to  pass  over  this 
mile  than  over  three  or  four  miles  in  the 
suburban  districts,  have  asked  the  Bapid 
Transit  Commission  to  recommend  to 
the  Legislature  to  allow  them  to  con- 
struct a  short  subway  running  under  the 
Common  and  a  part  of  Tremont  Street, 
and  coming  out  at  Adams  Square.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  admits  of  such  a 
subway  being  connected  with  elevated 
lines  at  each  end  when  desired.  The 
subway  would  be  similar  to  the  short 
subway  in  New  York  under  Fourth  Av- 
enue, between  Thirty-fourth  and  Fort}-- 
Second  Streets.  It  would  be  lighted  at 
short  intervals  by  openings  in  the  roof, 
and  would  be  unobjectionable  in  every 
respect.  Near  Park  Street  Church, 
where  the  great  crowding  shown  in  the 
illustration  to  the  article  in  the  May 
number  now  takes  place,  there  would 
be  a  central  underground  station,  where 
passengers  could  take  trains  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  This 
seems  to  be  a  simple  and  reasonable 
way  of  relieving  the  difficulty,  for  the 
cars  on  the  new  subway  would  make  so 
much  better  time  than  those  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  streets,  that  the  larger  part 
of  these  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
streets  and  take  this  route.  The  plan 
is  one  that  can  be  quickly  carried  out, 
and  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  The 
Commission,  it  is  understood,  will  recom- 
mend this,  but  they  go  a  great  deal 
farther.  They  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  and  propose 
a  circular  or  ring  railway  connecting 
all  the  steam  railroad  stations.  Part  of 
the  line  will  be  elevated,  and  it  will  de- 
scend under  the  Common  and  Tremont 
Street  as  the  West  End  line  proposes  to 
do.     This  ring  line  will    have  no   rail 
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connection  with  either  the  steam  rail-  for  Chicago.     Run  in  on  the  surface  as 

roads,  or  the  street  railways.     Passen-  far  as  you  can  make  speed,  then  run  up 

gers  are  expected  to  change  cars,  ascend  upon  elevated  lines,  and  then  run  down 
and  ride  around  this  circle. 


Elevated 
Tunnel  and  Subway 
Ulativns 
Horse,  Cable  and 
Electric  lAnet 
Steam  Uailroada 


The  experience  of  the  Eu- 
ropean cities,  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  my  former  arti- 
cle, has  shown  that  these  ring 
railways,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  following  the  lines 
of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares where  people  want  to 
go,  and  of  trying  to  induce 
people  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  where  they  do  not  wish 
to  go,  have  been  utter  fail- 
ures, and  are  now  being  sup- 
plemented by  lines  running 
across  the  circumscribed 
area  in  all  directions,  but  al- 
ways on  the  hues  of  main 
streets.  It  does  not  appear 
as  if  this  Boston  ring  scheme 
would  attract  capital,  as  it 
would  cost  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  other  less  pretentious 
plan,  and  people  would  not 
ride  on  it  even  free  of  charge, 
for  they  would  have  to  pay 
another  fare  as  soon  as  they 
left  it,  and  no  time  would  be 
saved.  We  have  criticised 
this  plan  not  in  a  hostile 
spirit,  but  present  it  as  an 
object-lesson  of  what  should 
be  avoided.  Of  all  difficult  tasks,  there  under  the  streets  of  the  small  business 
is  none  more  difficult  than  to  make  an  area,  crossing  under  the  rivers  by  tun- 
American  take  the  longest  way  around,    nels,  limiting  the  subways  to  the  short- 


The  Congested  District  of  Boston. 

[This  map  occupies  the  space  enclosed  by  dotted  line  on  the  Map  of 
Boston,  on  page  576,  in  the  'May  number.] 


when  he  can  "  cut  across." 

The  congestion  of  traffic,  which  makes 
the  wide  streets  of  Chicago  almost  im- 
passable at  certain  times  and  places, 
comes  from  reasons  which  an  inspection 


est  possible  lengths.  Then  delays  from 
bridges  and  from  street  traffic  would 
cease,  and  the  large  damages  conse- 
quent upon  ninning  through  the  streets 
of  the  business  area  would  be  avoided. 
The  map  of  Chicago  shows  one  thing 


of  the  map  on  page  749  will  clearly  ex-    peculiar  to  that  town.     In  no  other  city 


plain.  The  clear  area  shows  the  suburb- 
an districts  ;  the  lightly  hatched  area  the 
built  up  part  of  the  city  ;  while  the  still 
darker  lines  show  the  business  centre.  It 
is  separated  from  the  noi-th  and  west  di- 
visions by  the  rivers  with  their  obstruct- 
ive swincf-bridofes.     This  area  is  so  small 


that  we  know  of  are  there  so  many 
steam  railroads  running  so  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  numerous  grade 
crossings  of  these  roads  are  a  source  of 
delay  to  them,  and  of  danger  to  all. 
No  matter  what  the  cost  may  be,  at 
some  future  time  they  will  all  have  to 


that  land  has  become  immensely  valua-  be  separated  from  the  street  level,  and 

ble,  and  has  caused  the  erection  of  those  the  only  practicable  way  is  to  elevate 

very  tall  buildings  peculiar  to  Chicago,  the  level  of  their  rails.     Their  right  of 

The  system  which  we  have  described  way  is  so  valuable  that  within  much  of 

adapts   itself   as   if    specially   designed  the  ai'ea  included  by  the  encircling  parks 
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and  boulevards,  it  would  seem  profita- 
ble to  elevate  the  railways  on  structui*es 
rather  than  on  embankments.  This 
would  give  a  second  right  of  way  under 
them,  upon  which  electric  cars  could  be 
run  for  local  traffic  passengers,  inter- 
changed with  trains  above,  making  fewer 
stops.  The  structures  could  carry  the 
trolley  wires  necessary  for  supplying 
power  to  the  surface  electric  cars.  The 
surface  lines  would  descend  into  sub- 
ways which  would  connect  all  the  rail- 
way stations  together,  cross  under  the 
rivers,  and  traverse  the  business  centre 
in  various  directions.  The  map  will 
show  that  such  a  plan  as  this,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  present  street  lines 
and  some  new  elevated  lines,  would  sat- 
isfy the  rapid  transit  requirements  of 
Chicago  for  all  time,  and  a  no  less  com- 
prehensive plan  will  do  this. 

A  new  system  of  carrying  passengers, 
called  "  the  Multij)le  Speed  Railway," 
has  been  invented  in  Chicago. 

One  enemy  of  raih'oads  is  friction, 
and  another  momentum  ;  or  that  stored 
up  energy  which  makes  trains  unwilling 
either  to  stop  or  start.  If  they  could 
be  kept  always  moving  and  without 
stops,  the  motive  power  would  be  much 
less  than  now. 

It  has  been  supposed  (except  by  horse- 
car  conductors)  that  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  a  car  to  let  passengers  get  on  and 
off,  but  this  plan  does  away  with  all 
that. 

Imagine  a  continuous  line  of  plat- 
forms on  wheels  moved  by  electric 
motors  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  at  which  speed  persons  can  step 
on  a  moving  platform  from  a  station. 
Along  side  of  this  is  another  line  of 
platforms  moving  six  miles  an  hour. 
We  step  upon  this.  Beyond  this  are 
the  cars,  moving  nine  miles  an  hour, 
into  which  we  step  and  take  our  seats. 
There  being  a  continuous  line  of  cars 
the  whole  length  of  the  road,  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  this  system  is  enormous, 
being  at  least  three  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  cars. 

It  is  stated  that  this  system  will  be 
used  to  carry  passengers  about  the 
World's  Fair  grounds. 

The  city  of  New  York,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  surrounded  by  water  and  is 


long  and  narrow.  This  means  a  great 
concentration  of  traffic  on  parallel 
avenues  and  streets  running  north  and 
south.  From  this  pecuhar  shape,  the 
walking  distance  was  reached  earher 
than  in  other  cities,  and  this  led  in  New 
York  to  the  earliest  invention  of  horse- 
car  lines.  The  same  causes  made  New 
York  the  first  city  to  build  elevated  rail- 
ways, and  these  causes  are  now  urging 
New  York  to  undertake  a  still  more 
costly  system  of  rapid  transit,  either 
above  or  below  ground.  The  official 
Commission  on  Rapid  Transit  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  subway  lines  from  the 
Battery  to  the  Harlem  River,  and  surface 
or  elevated  lines  above  the  Harlem  River, 
a  distance  of  about  ten  miles.  While 
street  railways  are  unobjectionable,  such 
a  long  one  would  not  be  popular  in  our 
climate.  The  questions  of  ventilation 
and  motive  power  are  not  yet  solved. 
Lines  under  ground  have  much  less 
capacity  than  those  in  daylight,  where 
trains  can  be  run  twenty  to  thirty  se- 
conds apart,  which  no  sane  man  would 
dare  to  do  in  a  tunnel.  Mr.  Depew, 
with  equal  wisdom  and  wit,  has  summed 
up  the  whole  case.  "  Americans  do  not 
like  to  go  under  ground  until  they  are 
dead." 

The  Commissioners  themselves  say, 
that  while  they  appreciate  that  a  masonry 
viaduct  would  be  the  most  desirable 
means  of  transit,  they  fear  that  it  would 
be  too  costly,  and  take  too  long  to  ac- 
quire the  right  of  way.  The  map  on 
page  751  shows  the  location  of  the  sub- 
ways proposed  by  the  Commission  ; 
with  the  exception  of  Madison  Avenue, 
which  is  not  suitable,  the  locations  seem 
the  best  possible,  following  as  they  do 
the  lines  of  the  crowded  streets. 

The  vital  defect  of  the  New  York 
Rapid  Transit  Commissioners'  scheme  is 
that  it  tries  to  throw  all  the  burden  on 
private  capital,  when  it  ought  to  be 
shared  by  the  whole  community,  as  the 
whole  community  is  benefited  in  many 
ways.  To  do  this,  the  following  plan  is 
suggested : 

Let  the  city  of  New  York  open  two 
new  streets,  one  on  the  east,  one  on  the 
west  of  Broadway,  extending  as  near 
the  southern  point  of  the  island  as  possi- 
ble. The  western  street  should  run  to 
the   Boulevard    at  Fifty-Ninth   Street. 
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Map  of  Chicago,  showing  Rapid  Transit  Lines. 
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The  eastern  street  to  tlie  New  York 
Central  line  at  Forty-Second  Street. 
These  streets  should  each  be  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  wide,  of  which  seventy 
feet  should  be  set  aside  for  a  stone  and 
iron  viaduct,  sixty  feet  for  a  roadway  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  twenty  feet  for  a  side- 
walk, as  shown  in  the  drawing.  This 
viaduct  could  carry  two  express  and  two 
local  trains,  with  platforms  between  at 
the  stations ;  and  the  spaces  which  ex- 
tend from  one  station  to  another  should 
have  extra  tracks  for  turnouts,  storage 
of  cars,  etc.  The  viaduct  should  be  of 
solid  masonry  through  the  blocks,  while 
the  streets  should  be  crossed  by  struct- 
ures like  those  of  Berlin.  The  viaduct 
foundations  should  be  carried  below  the 
level  of  the  streets,  forming  subways 
in  which  freight  trains  could  run.  The 
viaduct  would  thus  form  a  series  of  fire- 
proof storage  warehouses,  artificially 
cooled  if  required.  They  would  be  all 
connected  by  rail  with  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railways.  The  rental 
of  such  storehouses  would  return  four 
per  cent,  on  the  cost  over  and  above 
taxation  and  repairs  of  their  construc- 
tion. The  city  should  lease  this  seventy 
feet,  which  is  needed  for  the  viaduct,  to 
a  private  company  who  would  build  it 
and  operate  the  road  under  proper  con- 
ditions. The  city  would  gain  two  new 
wide  avenues,  running  north  and  south, 
for  wheel  traffic,  which  would  reheve  the 
congested  condition  of  Broadway  and 
other  streets ;  and,  as  all  will  admit,  are 
much  needed.  It  would  also  gain  an 
ideally  perfect  system  of  rapid  transit. 

Let  us  see  if  the  cost  would  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle.  Valuing  25  feet 
lots  and  buildings  at  $;50,000  each,  or 
$20  per  square  foot,  there  would  be,  ex- 
clusive of  present  streets,  594,000  square 
feet  per  mile,  costing  nearly  twelve  mill- 
ion dollars,  the  fixed  charges  on  which 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  the  rate 
at  which  the  city  borrows  money,  would 
be  $415,800  per  mile,  from  which  deduct 
rental  of  70  feet  at  same  rate,  leaves  a 
balance  of  $221,760  per  mile.  There 
would  be  about  nine  miles  required, 
costing  the  city  annually  about  two  mill- 
ion dollars.  The  warehouses  would  be 
taxable  j^roperty,  and  new  buildings 
would  be  built  on  one  side  of  the  new 
streets,   whose   rapid    transit   facilities 


would  make  them  very  desirable.  The 
increase  of  revenue  from  taxation  would 
in  a  few  years  meet  the  whole  annual 
outlay.  The  private  company  would 
pay  $1,746,360  yearly  for  its  right  of 
way.  Its  masonry  viaduct  would  cost 
it  nothing,  as  the  rentals  would  pay  for 
that,  leaving  only  street  crossings  to  be 
provided  for.  A  subway  line  with  its 
stations  and  land  damages  cannot  be 
built  with  four  tracks  for  less  than 
three  million  dollars  per  mile.  The 
fixed  charges  on  nine  miles  at  five  per 
cent.,  the  current  rate  of  interest,  would 
amount  to  $1,350,000.  To  make  up  the 
difference  of  $396,360  would  require  but 
7,927,000  more  passengers  yearly  at  five 
cents.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  line 
running  in  open  air  and  daylight,  and 
having  double  the  capacity  of  a  subway, 
would  do  as  much  as  this  ?  * 

Above  Fifty-ninth  Street  very  much 
less  expensive  elevated  lines  could  be 
run  in  the  centre  of  the  Boulevard. 
Above  Forty-second  Street,  on  the  East 
Side,  it  has  been  suggested  to  run  over 
the  centre  of  Park  Avenue,  which  is  one 
himdred  and  forty  feet  wide.  This 
would  allow  of  making  openings  in  the 
New  York  Central  tunnel  below,  which 
would  improve  it  very  much. 

As  any  comprehensive  scheme  of 
rapid  transit  for  New  York  would  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  carry  out,  present 
relief  can  be  best  obtained  by  giving 
greater  facilities  to  the  elevated  lines. 
Instead  of  being  prevented  from  laying 
third  tracks  and  acquiring  better  termi- 
nals, they  should  be  encouraged,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  without  cost  to  the 
city.  The  completion  of  a  third  track 
on  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenue  lines, 
upon  which  express  trains  with  few 
stops  are  run,  has  reduced  the  time  from 
the  Harlem  River  to  South  Ferry  from 
fifty-two  to  twenty-five  minutes.  If  the 
East  Side  lines  could  run  similar  express 
trains  the  public  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

New  York  was  built  up  by  commerce, 
borne  in  ships  and  canal  boats  on  the 
water,  and  she  is  connected  with  the 
railway  system  of  the  country  by  only 

*  The  year's  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  city  on  viaduct  line 
could  be  reduced  one-fourth  by  making  it  for  four  tracks 
only,  or  57  feet  wide,  except  at  Htations.  This  would 
make  yearly  rental  $1,309,770,  or  less  than  the  fixed 
charges  on  a  four-track  subway. 


Map  of  New  York— Existing  and  Proposed  Lines  of  Rapid  Transit 
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one  line,  a  very  great  one,  it  is  true. 
Passengers  and  freight  we  know  are 
transferred  from  the  trunk  lines  which 
end  in  New  Jersey  by  ferry-boats  and 
barges.  No  better  way  of  handling 
freight  can  be  devised,  as  the  barge  with 
its  load  of  eight  or  ten  cars  can  be  towed 


The  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Bridge 
Company  propose  to  cross  the  North 
Hiver  at  Seventy -first  Street  and  connect 
with  ten  railroads  that  now  stop  at  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  This  bridge 
will  be  connected  by  a  steel  viaduct 
with  a   great  union  station   at   Forty- 


to  wharves  at  any  part  of  New  York  or    second  Street  and  Broadway.     Another 


Brooklyn,  just  as  the  canal-boats  that 
come  down  the  North  Biver  are  towed. 

Ferry-boats  were  invented  for  the 
harbor  of  New  York  by  Colonel  John 
Stevens,  not  long  after  Fulton's  success- 


line  will  give  connections  with  the  New 
England  railroads.  The  grades  will  be 
easy,  averaging  forty  feet  per  mile.  It 
is  intended  to  have  a  large  hotel  at  the 
station,  so   that  passengers   can   reach 


ful  trips  by  steam  on  the  Hudson  Bi^er,  their  rooms  without  leaving  the  build- 

and  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  pur-  ing. 

pose.  The  design  has  been  imitated  all  Besides  this  bridge,  there  are  numer- 
over  the  world.  There  are  few  better  ous  tunnels  projected  under  both  rivers, 
designed  craft  than  one  of  the  modern  and  one  is  partly  built.  Of  these  tun- 
steel  ferry-boats  with  twin  screws  at  nel  projects,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
each  end,  and  double  deck  accommoda-  difficulties  of  making  approaches  to 
tions.  The  great  crowds  of  foot-passen-  them  and  connections  with  railway  lines 
gers  and  teams  that  come  and  go  to  and  are  very  great.  Their  capacity  also  is 
from  the  lower  part  of  New  York  cannot  very  much  less  than  that  of  a  bridge, 
be  better  served  than  by  these  ferry-  and  they  are  not  looked  on  with  favor 
boats.  But  the  through  passengers  who  by  capitaUsts. 
arrive  at  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  by 

train  require  a  better  mode  of  crossing  A  few  words  more  on  the  social  and 

the  river.     A  bridge  upon  which  trains  economical  advantages  of  rapid  transit 

could  run  into  the  heart  of  New  York  will  close  this  article.     Let  us  see  what 


would  be  a  great  convenience  and  sav- 
ing of  time,  especially  when  the  ferry- 
boats are  detained  by  fogs  or  ice.  The 
success  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  has 
been   so   great  that  it  is  proposed   to 


has  been  done : 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  President  of 
the  West  End  Bailway  Co.,  of  Boston, 
in  his  admirable  argument  before  the 
Committees  on  Cities  and  Taxation  of 
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build  three  or  four  new  bridges  over    the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  contrasts 
the  East  River ;  two  at  the  lower  end    the  European  systems  of  increasing  the 

fares  according  to  distance 
travelled,  with  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  one  fare  for 
all  distances.  The  Ameri- 
can street  lines  lose  money 
on  their  long-distance  pas- 
sengers, but  more  than 
make  it  up  on  their  short- 
distance  passengers.  The 
tramway  fare  in  Berlin  is 
2  J  cents,  or  10  pfennigs,  for 
each  1\  mile.  When  you  go 
beyond  the  line  you  have  to 
pay  two  fares,  and  so  on,  so 
that  to  ride  six  miles  would 
cost  10  cents.  By  the 
American  system,  which  dis- 
in  favor  of  the  suburbs,  a 
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Diagram  showing  Relative  Increase  of  inner  Congested  City  Wards  and  Outer 
Wards  in  Twenty  Years. 

[From  figures  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary, 1892.] 


of  the  town  to  connect  the  elevated  rail-  criminates 

way  systems  of  New  York  and  Brook-  man  can  ride  ten  miles  or  more  to  his 

lyn ;  and  two  above  Foi*ty-second  Street  home  for  5  cents.    Also,  as  Mr.  Whitney 

for  steam  railroads  only.  well  shows,  the  increase  of  speed  due  to 
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the  electric  system,  shortens  each  trip 
ten  to  twenty  minutes.  "  While  you  are 
legislating  under  this  roof,"  he  says,  "  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  this  transpor- 
tation company,  by  simply  changing  its 
system,  has  reduced  the  hours  of  labor 
nearly  half  an  hour  per  day."  The  efi'ect 
of  the  other  system,  where  the  suburbs 
are  discriminated  against,  may  be  seen 
in  the  crowded  state  of  the  houses  in 
Berlin.  In  1885  there  were  but  2,820 
private  houses,  and  900,000  out  of  1,122,- 
000  persons  lived  in  tenements  ;  478,000 
of  whom  lived  in  one  room  that  could 
be  heated,  302,000  in  tenements  of  two 
rooms,  and  101,000  in  cellar  or  under- 
ground tenements.  Contrasting  this 
with  Somerville,  a  suburb  of  Boston, 
containing  about  forty  thousand  per- 
sons, Mr.  Whitney  shows  that  there  are 
7,000  houses,  making  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  house  5.9,  which  is  about  the 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  cities  and 
their  suburbs  grow  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  districts  ?  How  fast  they  grow 
has  been  shown  by  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  C.  D.  Wright,  in 
an  article  in  the Fopidar  Science 3Ionthly. 
I  have  translated  his  columns  of  figures 
into  a  diagram  [p.  752],  which  shows  the 
increase  of  poj^ulation  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  in  the  inner, 
congested  wards  and  in  the  suburban 
wards,  during  the  thirty  years  in  which 
street  railways  have  been  in  use.  Other 
observations  show  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  suburbs  of  London,  over 
that  of  the  older,  congested  parts  of  that 
city,  is  equally  great.  "  Outer  London 
is  beginning  to  vie  in  population  with 
the  '  inner  ring.'  In  a  few  decades 
hence  it  will  have  passed  it."  The  Eng- 
lish writer  goes  on  to  say  :  "  If  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  unchecked,  the  Englishman 


Proposed   Local   and    Express  Train    Station,    Broadway,    New  York. 


same  number  as  is  found  in  the  rural 
districts  of  our  well-settled  States.  That 
is  to  say,  people  can  live  in  a  comfort- 
able town  only  five  miles,  or  half  an 
hour's  time,  from  Boston,  paying  ten 
cents  a  day  to  go  there  and  return,  and 
be  no  more  crowded  in  their  dwellings 
than  are  people  who  live  in  the  country. 


of  the  future  will  be  a  suburb-dweller, 
and  the  suburban  type  will  be  the  most 
wide-spread  and  characteristic  of  all,  as 
the  rural  has  been  in  the  past,  and  the 
urban  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  pres- 
ent." 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  this 
country  by  those  who  see  the  great  ex- 
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The  Berlin  Viaduct  Railway. 
[From  the  Engineering  Record,  New  York.] 


tent  of  suburban  area  that  has  been 
annexed  to  all  our  cities  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  electric  trolley  sys- 
tem. While  it  is  true  that,  without  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  inventors  and 
engineers  the  rapid  transit  of  to-day 
would  not  be  possible,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that,  unless  the  relation  between  these 
systems  and  the  community  is  fixed 
upon  a  proper  and  just  basis,  trouble 
will  always  come,  and  neither  the  pub- 
lic nor  investors  will  be  satisfied. 

Our  present  systems  have  grown  up 
in  a  hap-hazard  sort  of  way.  Certain  as- 
tute persons  have  procured  from  State 
legislatures  charters  for  street  or  ele- 
vated lines,  granting  all  the  privileges 
that  could  be  thought  of  and  imposing 
very  few  obligations.  All  that  the  city, 
whose  streets  were  taken,  could  do  was 
to  try  and  get  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible out  of  these  companies  by  taxa- 
tion. If  it  succeeded,  the  company 
took  it  out  of  the  public  by  diminished 
service.     As  the  Legislature  commanded 


the  situation,  the  companies  were  ob- 
liged to  retain  lobbyists  to  protect  their 
interests.  The  effect  of  all  this  has  been 
that  the  ownership  and  control  of  street 
lines  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons eminent  rather  as  politicians  than 
as  capitalists. 

The  advent  of  the  electric  system  has 
changed  all  this.  Street  railway  shares 
are  now  sought  eagerly  by  investors, 
are  quoted  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world,  and  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  most  consenative  bankers.  The 
vast  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these 
lines  is  shown  by  the  following  list, 
showing  those  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  up  to  September,  1891  : 

]\riles  operated  bv  animals 5,443 

Miles  operated  by  electricity 3,009 

INIiles  operated  by  steam  motors I.OIS 

IVIiles  operated  by  cables 660 

Total n,030 

Number  of  all  cars 36.517 

Number  of  animals  in  use 88,114 
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The  uumber  of  animals  has  diminished 
during  the  last  year  26,181,  showing  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  use  of  electric  and 
cable  power.  The  total  cajiital  invested 
is  not  far  from  nine  hundred  and  tw^en- 


principles  and  run  by  experts,  few 
would  wish  to  see  their  powers  extend- 
ed. The  management  of  steam  railways 
can  be  regulated  by  competition,  and  all 
that    government  should   do  is  to   see 
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The  South  London  Subway. 
(Showing  Stockwell  Station,  the  lift,  platform,  and  carriages.) 


ty  millions  of  dollars.  This  shows  the 
great  importance  of  a  proper  regulation 
of  those  important  proj)erties. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which 
public  service  can  be  performed — either 
directly  by  the  paid  servants  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  indirectly  through  chartered  com- 
panies. In  our  country,  public  opinion 
has  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Un- 
til our  cities  are  managed  on  business 


that  safety  is  provided  for,  and  that  all 
are  treated  fairly  and  alike.  Competi- 
tion cannot  be  applied  to  street  railways 
except  in  the  beginning,  for  when  all  the 
avenues  of  access  to  the  heart  of  a  city 
are  occupied,  no  new  lines  can  be  built, 
and  those  who  first  get  possession  have 
a  monopoly  of  surface  travel.  Charters 
may  be  given  to  elevated  lines  and  to 
subways,    but    combination    may    take 
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place  and  the  monopoly  then  becomes 
absolute.  This  is  the  justification  for 
the  exercise  by  the  community  of  regu- 
lation and  even  interference  with  the 
management  of  street  railways. 

The  community,  however,  should  not 
only  be  just  but  generous  in  its  dealings 
with  the  companies,  and  share  with  them 
the  burden  of  rapid  transit  by  furnish- 
ing the  place  to  put  the  lines,  either  on 
the  surface,  or  above,  or  below  ground. 
That  is  to  say,  the  city  should  condemn 
the  damages  caused  by  any  of  these 
forms  of  rapid  transit,  pay  the  abutting 
property  owners  before  they  are  built  ; 
and  charge  the  companies  a  rental  for  the 
same  based  upon  the  rate  at  which  the 
city  can  borrow  money,  as  we  have  sug- 
gested in  the  case  of  the  proposed  new 
viaduct  streets  for  New  York. 

The  companies,  who  are  the  other 
parties  to  the  contract,  should  be  strictly 
held  to  perform  the  following  duties  : 

1.  To  run  cars  as  often  as  the  public 
service  demands,  and  extend  their  lines 
when  the  public  service  demands.  In 
case  of  disagreement  the  matter  should 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

2.  To  charge  uniform  fares  for  all 
distances,  and  but  one  single  fare,  all 
over  the  city  or  town  limits.  Even 
where  there  are  many  companies,  inter- 
changes should  be  free. 

3.  To  run  at  agreed-on  rates  of  speed, 
maintain  clean  and  well-lighted  cars, 
properly  heated  in  winter,  and  having 
all  modern  improvements. 

4.  To  use  that  form  of  rail  which  in- 
terferes least  with  ordinary  traffic,  and 
to  keep  the  pavements  clean  and  in  order 
between  the  outer  lines  of  rails. 

5.  To  pay  an  annual  rental  for  the 
right  of  way. 

In  return  for  the  proper  performance 
of  these  duties  the  community  should 
give  the  companies  the  place  to  put  their 
tracks.  In  case  of  strikes  thej  should 
have  the  full  protection  of  the  military 
and  police,  as  if  they  w^ere  public  ser- 
vants. Conductors  should  be  special 
constables  authorized  to  arrest  drunken 
or  disorderly  persons.  In  running  cars 
they  should  have  the  right  of  way,  and 
other  vehicles  should  not  be  allowed  to 
detain  the  cars  and  their  passengers. 

Finally,  after  paying  their  rental  they 
should  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  ex- 
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cept  on  real  estate  owned  by  them.  In 
lieu  of  taxation  the  payment  to  the  com- 
munity should  be  by  lowering  fares. 
The  accounts  of  the  companies  should 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  public 
officers,  and  when  the  net  earnings  dur- 
ing a  certain  number  of  years  should  be 
found  to  exceed  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  a  lowering  of  fares 
should  take  place.  In  case  of  dispute, 
the  matter  should  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. It  may  be  said  that  fares  can  only 
be  lowered  a  cent  at  a  time,  and  that 
this  is  too  much.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  tickets  in  bunches 
of  twenty-five,  at  any  fraction  of  a  cent 
discount. 

AU  these  stipulations  should  be  em- 
bodied in  contracts  between  the  cities 
and  the  companies,  which  should  be  per- 
petual, except  in  case  of  forfeiture  by 
the  company  for  neglect  or  non-per- 
formance of  duties.  All  the  mutual 
stipulations  the  courts  should  enforce. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  place  the  operating 
of  rapid  transit  lines  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  it  were  done  by  the  public  di- 
rectly, except  that  the  payment  to  the 
company  would  be  a  possibility  of  a  ten 
per  cent,  dividend  to  be  earned  by  busi- 
ness ability,  instead  of  payment  by  fixed 
salaries.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  tax 
transportation  in  any  shape,  for  all  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  tax  comes 
out  of  the  public  in  the  end,  from 
economies  which  result  in  inefficient 
service.  The  higher  the  tax  the  com- 
pany pays,  the  less  it  does  for  the  pub- 
lic in  other  ways.  Also,  high  taxes  uj)- 
on  corporations  are  direct  incentives 
to  public  extravagance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lowering  of  fares  is  a  positive 
gain  in  every  way.  When  the  fares  on 
the  New  York  elevated  hnes  were  reduced 
from  five  cents  during  four  hours  and 
ten  cents  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  to 
an  uniform  fare  of  five  cents  all  day,  the 
increase  of  travel  more  than  repaid  the 
Manhattan  Company.  The  saving  to 
the  communitv  during  five  vears  has 
amounted  to  l^VV  cent  on  890,824,786 
fares,  or  a  total  of  $12,107,600.  If  the 
city  of  New  York  had  taken  this  sum 
in  taxes,  what  would  it  be  now  ?  There 
is  no  reason  why,  when  new  franchises 
are  to  be  granted,  that  the  city  should 
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give  away  a  safe  ten  per  cent,  invest- 
ment. A  rental  should  be  fixed,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  condemnation  of  dam- 
ages for  right  of  way,  and  the  franchise 
should  then  be  sold  to  those  w^ho 
would  bid  the  highest  sum  for  it,  after 
agreeing  to  pay  the  rental  and  be  bound 
to  perform  the  duties  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  maximum  allowable  divi- 
dends are  purposely  placed  high,  so  as 
to  induce  the  companies  to  adopt  im- 
provements and  attract  custom,  as  pri- 
vate individuals  do  in  their  business. 
If  they  were  restricted  to  a  small  divi- 
dend, they  would  not  be  induced  to 
improve  their  service  and  change  from 
horse  to  cable  or  electric  motors.  Un- 
der some  such  mutual  arrangement  as 
we  have  suggested,  made  definite  and 
lasting,  not  only  would  street  railway  in- 
vestments be  safer  and  more  attractive, 
but  the  complaints  of  slow  and  dirty  cars 
and  no  seats  would  quickly  disappear. 

Finally,  we  re-state  our  original  propo- 
sitions : 

The  population  of  our  cities  is  in- 
creasing in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of 
the  country  at  large.  This  increase  is 
caused  by  the  increase  of  industrial 
occupations  which  can  best  be  done  in  a 
city.  The  growth  is  mainly  a  suburban 
growth,  and  the  places  once  occupied  by 
crowded  tenements  are  being  taken  for 
purposes  of  business  and  manufacture. 
The  steam  railways  can  supply  food  and 
access  to  a  city  of  any  size.  The  growth 
of  cities  will  never  stop  as  long  as  these 
conditions  last.  The  only  question  is, 
how  to  get  in  and  out  from  the  suburbs 


where  people  live,  to  the  heart  of  the 
cities  where  they  work  and  trade.  The 
solution  is  found  in  such  methods  of 
rapid  transit  as  we  have  attempted  to 
describe,  or  in  other  better  ones  yet  to 
be  invented.  What  shall  be  the  rela- 
tions between  the  community  and  its 
servants,  the  chartered  companies,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
the  day. 

Henry  George,  in  his  letter  to  His 
Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIH.,  says:  "There 
is  a  natural  law  by  which,  as  society  ad- 
vances, the  one  thing  that  increases  in 
value  is  land — all  growth  of  population, 
all  advance  of  the  arts,  all  general  im- 
provements of  whatever  kind  add  to  a 
fund." — So  far  we  all  agree  with  him. 
But  this  is  his  conclusion  :  "  Add  to  a 
fund  that  both  the  commands  of  justice 
and  the  dictates  of  expediency  prompt  us 
to  take  for  the  common  uses  of  society." 

No  !  Mr.  George.  So  long  as  a  poor 
man  can  buy  an  acre  of  land  within  an 
hour's  ride  of  that  city  where  he  finds 
constant  work,  and  can  buy  everything 
he  wants  at  the  best  rates,  and  do  all 
that  for  ten  cents  a  day — he  will  never 
allow  Henry  George  to  tax  his  little 
home  out  of  existence  for  the  good  of  an 
imaginary  creature  of  the  brain  called 
Society.  And  this  increase  of  health 
and  comfort  to  the  people,  this  strength- 
ening of  the  bonds  of  the  commonwealth, 
this  barrier  against  anarchy,  has  all  been 
brought  about  by  the  humble  invention 
of  '*  paving  the  roads  with  iron  bars." 
Thus  doth  God  work  His  changes  upon 
this  earth. 


SEA -BEACHES. 


By  N.  5.  Staler. 


THEEE  are  two  great  divisions  of 
the  shore-line  which  even  the  cur- 
sory observer  quickly  learns  to 
recognize  :  these  are  the  cliffs  and  the 
beaches.  In  the  cliff  section  he  easily 
perceives  that  the  sea  is  gaining  on  the 
land.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
ocean  extends  its  empire  afford,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  a  beautiful  subject  for 
inquiry.     We  have  now  to  turn  to  the 


parts  of  the  coast  where  the  sea  spends 
its  energies,  not  on  rocky  steeps,  but 
on  the  softer — yet  really  more  resisting 
— walls  of  sand.  Below  the  frowning 
walls,  formed  where  the  surges  are 
effectively  assailing  the  land,  we  find 
generally  a  wide  slope  where  the  break- 
ers are  continually  at  work  grinding 
the  stone  they  have  rent  from  the  cliff 
into  small  bits.     Usually,  however,  this 
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incline  is  made  up  of  lar^e,  bowlder-like 
masses,  with  a  few  small  pebbles  and 
a  little  sand  packed  into  their  inter- 
stices. We  readily  see  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  fine  stuff  into  which  the 
waste  from  the  cliff  is  ground  journeys 
with  the  currents,  which  the  storms  and 
tides  produce,  to  some  point  where  it 
is  built  into  sand  or  pebble-beaches. 
In  this  migration  the  pebbles  move 
along  next  the  shore,  in  the  shallow 
water  where  the  waves  and  currents 
are  strongest,  while  the  sand  often 
travels  in  the  deeper  water  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore-line.  They  both 
commonly  arrive  in  the  end  at  some 
characteristic  beach  where  they  enter 
on  another  chapter  in  their  singular 
history. 

In  beginning  our  study  of  beaches,  it 
will  be  well  to  choose  some  part  of  the 
shore  where  the  cliff  district  has  an  ir- 
regular front,  exposing  bold  headlands 
to  the  free  assault  of  the  waves,  while 
near  by  there  are  embayed  recesses  in- 
to which  the  detritus,  in  the  form  of 
pebbles,  can  be  impounded  like  the 
balls  in  the  pockets  of  the  old-fashioned 
billiard  table.  An  ideal  exhibition  of 
these  conditions  is  given  in  the  illus- 
trations of  this  article.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  waves  and  shore  currents  nec- 
essarily import  the  larger  part  of  the 
debris  they  rend  from  the  promontories 
into  the  bottom  of  these  bays.  Places 
w^here  a  study  of  the  results  of  these 
conditions  may  be  made  can  be  found 
along  almost  any  mile  of  shore,  from 
New  York  City  to  Greenland,  w-here 
hard  rocks  face  the  sea.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  on  every  cliff  shore  that  we 
have  to  search  for  as  much  as  five  miles 
along  the  coast  without  finding  one 
of  these  pocket  -  beaches,  whereto  the 
rocky  matter  from  the  neighboring  cliffs 
swiftly  journeys  to  undergo  the  last 
stage  of  its  destruction. 

To  the  naturalist's  eye  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  beaches  is  the  sym- 
metry of  their  form.  This  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  everyone,  however  little 
trained  in  the  methods  of  interrogating 
nature,  is  sure  to  observe  it,  provided 
he  follows  the  path  which  leads  him 
from  the  rude  cliff  shore  to  these  more 
gracious  outlines  of  the  beaches.  On 
the  steeps,  where  the  sea  is  eating  into 


the  land,  all  the  outlines  are  ragged  ;  the 
scenery  has  the  hard,  irregular  quality 
which  belongs  to  all  fields  where  the  de- 
structive infiuences  of  nature  prepon- 
derate over  the  forces  which  build  up  or 
renew.  On  the  true  beaches  the  gentle 
and  harmonious  curves  attest  the  con- 
structive order  of  the  actions.  They  have 
the  peculiar  grace  which  marks  all  things 
which  grow,  their  form  is  truly  vital. 
We  note  the  delicate  finish  of  the  curve 
of  the  line  of  contact  between  the  w^ater 
and  the  land,  and  the  equal  s^rmmetry 
of  that  which  extends  from  deep  water 
to  the  crest  whereon  stands  the  seawall 
and  perhaps  the  attendant  dunes.  How- 
ever much  the  eye  and  the  mind  may 
for  a  time  enjoy  the  stern  scenery  of  a 
rockbound  coast,  we  turn  with  abiding 
satisfaction  to  the  calm  beauty  of  these 
more  perfectly  organized  shores.  They 
are  like  calm  weather  after  a  storm, 
which,  however  well  we  may  enjoy  the 
tempest,  is  the  more  grateful  to  our 
senses.  We  may  visit  the  rude  scenes 
of  the  besieged  cliffs  with  the  grim 
pleasure  with  which  one  may  behold  a 
battle-field,  but  there  is  not  the  place, 
where  one  would  dwell  if  he  seeks  har- 
monies and  the  peace  which  comes  with 
them.  If  one  w^ould  abide  by  the  sea 
it  is  better  to  seek  a  home  by  the 
beaches. 

At  first  sight  even  the  most  beautiful 
beach  is  likely  to  seem,  to  those  who 
are  uneducated  in  the  study  of  the 
shore,  to  be  rather  monotonous  and 
devoid  of  interesting  features.  The 
smooth  outlines  of  the  scene  suggest 
in  themselves  a  simplicity  in  the  con- 
ditions which,  we  shall  find,  does  not 
exist.  In  fact,  these  smooth  shores 
present  a  greater  array  of  actions,  and 
afford  the  student  a  larger  field  of  prof- 
itable enquiry,  than  he  has  found  in 
the  apparently  more  varied  rock  shores. 
It  is  because  all  the  conditions  of  the 
geologic  life,  which  lead  to  their  growth 
and  maintenance,  are  perfectly  adjust- 
ed to  each  other,  that  the  well  organ- 
ized beaches  appear  so  simple.  They 
are  like  the  living  forms  of  animals  and 
plants,  where  the  shapely  exterior  hides 
the  complicated  anatomy  and  the  mar- 
vellously delicate  adjustment  of  vary- 
ing and  interesting  functions,  so  that 
the    creature    seems    to    need   no    ex- 
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planation.  This  is  not  a  vain  analogy, 
for,  as  we  quickly  see  when  we  make  a 
detailed  study  of  any  beach,  it  is  in  many 
ways  a  highly  organized  structure. 

The  best  way  to  begin  the  study  of 
these  portions  of  the  strand  is  to  select 
some  small  and  pebbly  pocket -beach 
near  a  cliff  section  whence  comes  a 
plentifal  supply  of  deb7'is  worn  from 
the  bed-rocks  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  At  the  horn  or  extremity  of 
the  beach,  next  these  cliffs,  we  may 
often  find  bowlders  roughly  rounded 
by  the  rude  mill  of  the  surf  to  the 
spherical  form,  and  of  great  size  :  they 
are  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter.  We  can,  in  times  of  heavy 
storm,  see  that  the  surges  roU  these 
masses  over  and  against  each  other, 
and  we  note  their  constant  wearing  as 
they  journey  onward,  not  only  in  the 
sound  of  their  clashing,  but  also  in 
the  steady  diminution  in  their  size  as 
they  go  farther  away  from  their  place 
of  origin.  Near  the  points  of  the  cres- 
cent shore  these  rolling  stones  are  more 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  than 
they  are  as  they  slowly  creep  down  into 
the  curved  bay,  so  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  weight,  they  are  ground 
against  each  other  and  consequently 
diminished  in  bulk.  As  we  follow  them 
toward  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  we 
observe  that  they  constantly  become 
smaller,  until,  a  mile  or  two  away  from 
the  point  where  they  escape  from  the 
cliff  section,  they  may  be  no  larger 
than  billiard-balls.  If  the  beach  be 
very  extended,  the  central  portion  of 
its  front  may  be  composed  of  fine  sand, 
the  pebbles  having  been  ground  to 
dust  in  the  powerful  attrition  of  the 
waves.  We  thus  arrive  at  the  first  and 
most  important  point  in  the  history  of 
these  pocket-beaches  and  see  that  they 
are  mills  which  serve  to  grind  up  the 
rocky  matter  torn  from  the  cliffs,  and 
that  they  bring  it  to  the  finely  divided 
state  in  which  it  can  easily  be  taken  by 
the  marine  currents  to  great  distances. 
We  must  now  proceed  to  see  the  de- 
tails of  this  admirable  mechanism  of 
the  rock-grinding  mill. 

When  the  ocean  is  in  its  ordinary 
summer  state  of  stillness,  with  only 
the  light  pulsation  which  sends  a  few 
times  a  minute  a  little  breaker  against 


the  beach,  we  find  that  only  the  sand 
and  smaller  pebbles  are  stirred  by  the 
motion  of  the  water ;  but  now  and 
then,  even  in  this  peaceful  time  of 
the  year,  storms  send  in  more  power- 
ful surges.  These  may  come  from  a 
wind  which  blows  directly  upon  the 
shore,  or  from  some  storm  in  the  open 
sea  so  far  away  that  the  ground-swell 
alone  attests  its  passage  over  the  wa- 
ters. These  waves  may  roll  upon  the 
beach  with  a  height  of  from  five  to  ten 
feet,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to 
six  strikes  a  minute,  each  blow  apply- 
ing to  the  shore  -  line  in  a  mile  of  its 
length  energy  which  is  to  be  measured 
by  thousands  of  horse-power.  These 
surges  break  or  overturn,  not  at  the 
very  shore  -  line,  but  at  a  distance 
from  the  dry  sands  determined  by 
their  altitude  and  the  shape  of  the 
beach.  On  ordinary  fronts  of  sand 
they  tumble  into  surf- waves,  a  hundred 
yards  or  more  from  the  point  where 
we  may  stand  dry-shod,  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast  they  break  at  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  water  -  line.  With- 
in the  outer  line  of  surf  the  waves 
gather  again  and  again  to  form  lesser 
breakers,  so  that  there  is  a  wide  belt 
of  tumbling  water  extending,  it  may 
be,  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
coast. 

Next  the  shore  this  turmoil  of  the 
sea  is  marked  by  fierce  splashings 
arising  from  the  overturning  waves ; 
the  water  rushes  up  and  down  the 
steeper  slope  of  the  inner  part  of  the 
beach,  sweeping  the  coarse  sand  and 
pebbles  before  it  in  each  movement,  it 
may  be  for  sixty  feet  or  more.  If  the 
pebbles  are  abundant,  we  can  easily 
hear  the  dull,  grating  sound  arising 
from  the  friction  of  the  stones  against 
each  other  as  they  are  driven  to  and 
fro.  Standing  with  bared  feet  in  this 
splash,  we  easily  note  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  only  the  surface  of  the  beach  which 
is  moved,  but  the  mass  to  the  depth  of 
perhaps  a  foot  or  more  partakes  of  the 
movement  which  the  surging  waters 
impress  upon  it.  The  stones  are  ground 
against  each  other  and  the  sand  among 
them  pulverized  as  if  between  mill- 
stones. The  result  is  that  at  each 
swaying  of  the  mass  a  considerable 
amount  of  rocky  matter  is  made  into 
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fine  mud  which  is  free  to  drift  away  in 
the  whirling  waters.  We  may  often 
see  that  the  clear  sea-water  is  percepti- 
bly muddied  by  this  action  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  a 
wide  fringe  of  the  sea  attesting  by  its 
turbidity  the  work  of  this  mill.  If 
the  student  be  an  expert  surf-bather, 
he  may  venture  beyond  the  boiling 
shore  belt  to  the  point  where  the  waves 
topple  over  in  the  breakers.  There  he 
will  discover  another  mode  of  action  of 
the  waves  which  differs  in  many  regards 
from  that  brought  about  by  the  sway- 
ings  against  the  shore.  When  the  wave 
topples  over  the  upper  part  of  its  mass 
falls  down,  it  may  be  from  the  height 
of  ten  feet,  upon  the  bottom,  upon  which 
it  strikes  with  great  energy.  If  this 
floor  of  the  sea  be  fine  sand,  the  effect 
of  the  blow  is  slight,  the  particles  are 
little  disturbed,  being  trodden  to  a  firm 
mass  by  the  long-continued  tramping 
of  the  surges.  If,  however,  the  bottom 
be  composed  of  pebbles,  mth  their  faces 
made  slippery  from  the  water  or  the  ge- 
latinous ooze  of  the  sea,  they  fly  about 
when  the  falling  wave  strikes  them, 
giving  forth  a  hoarse  roar  from  their 
friction  against  each  other.  Sometimes 
we  may  observe  how  these  swift-moving 
stones  striking  against  a  firm-set  bowl- 
der skijJ  into  the  air  like  a  ball  from  a 
bowler's  hand.  So  we  see  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  rock-grinding  done 
on  the  beach,  that  which  is  accom- 
plished next  the  land  by  the  swinging 
movement  of  the  waves  and  that  which 
is  effected  by  the  breakers. 

The  rate  at  which  the  pebbles  are  re- 
duced to  sand  and  mud  by  these  pro- 
cesses of  the  beach  varies  of  course  with 
the  hardness  of  the  materials  and  the 
energy  with  which  the  waves  assail 
them.  We  may  judge  the  speed  of  this 
work  not  only  by  the  rapid  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  pebbles  as  they  pur- 
sue their  devious  way  down  the  coast 
but  by  many  other  even  more  instruc- 
tive examples  of  this  work.  It  not  infre- 
quently happens  that  vessels  loaded 
with  brick,  coal,  iron  ores,  and  other 
hard  substances  are  cast  away  on  the 
exposed  beaches  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  their  cargoes  delivered  to  the  shore 
waves.  In  a  few  months  we  find  the 
waste  scattered,  it  may  be  for  miles,  in 


the  direction  in  which  the  materials  of 
the  beach  are  running.  In  some  cases 
hard-burned  brick  or  anthracite  coal 
will  journey  on  a  sand  -  beach  for  a 
distance  of  five  miles  before  the  bits 
are  entirely  worn  out,  and  they  may 
endure  for  a  year  before  they  are  quite 
ground  to  dust.  If  the  shore  be  peb- 
bly and  well  exposed  to  the  sea  all  the 
fragments  save  those  which  find  pro- 
tection in  some  sheltered  place  will 
commonly  be  destroyed  within  a  mile 
of  the  place  where  they  were  first  ex- 
posed to  the  surf  action.  On  the  east- 
em  face  of  Cape  Ann,  where  exceed- 
ingly hard  fragments  of  granite — the 
waste  rock  from  the  quarries — have 
been  cast  into  the  sea,  it  requires  sev- 
eral years  for  a  fragment  the  size  of  a 
nail-keg  to  be  rounded  into  the  sphe- 
roidal form  so  characteristic  of  marine 
erosion.  Slow  as  this  wearing  may 
seem,  we  must  remember  that,  meas- 
ured against  the  geologic  ages,  it  is 
indeed  exceedingly  swift. 

It  t\t11  readily  be  seen  that  a  portion  of 
the  beach,  that  which  is  above  the  limit 
of  the  sea  except  in  times  of  high  tide 
and  great  storms,  rises  more  steeply 
than  the  portion  which  is  below  the  roll 
of  the  water  ;  in  fact,  the  line  from  the 
shallow  water  to  the  crest  of  the  beach 
is  like  one-half  of  a  catenary  curve,  or 
the  shape  in  which  a  chain  or  cable 
hangs  when  it  is  suspended  between 
two  elevated  points.  Such  a  curve  is, 
as  we  easily  recall,  nearly  flat  in  the 
middle  and  rises  steeply  near  the  sup- 
port. This  shapely  form  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  waves,  which  continually 
thrust  or  heave  the  sand  and  gravel 
against  the  shore.  The  effect  of  this 
urgence  is  modified  by  the  continued 
reflux  of  the  waves  ;  in  their  backward 
movement  they  carry  away  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  have  brought  in.  In 
a  short  time  an  equation  is  established 
between  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of 
the  detritus,  and  so  the  sea-shores  of 
all  the  world  establish  the  same  rate 
of  slope  for  like  conditions.  In  times 
of  storm  the  slope  may  for  a  little  while 
be  brought  to  a  greater  declivity,  but 
the  waves  moderating  in  violence  pro- 
ceed to  drag  away  a  part  of  the  detritus 
and  soon  restore  the  slope  to  its  nor- 
mal condition. 
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"When  a  storm  has  blown  obliquely 
upon  the  shore  so  that  it  has  produced 
a  strong  current  in  one  direction,  the 
beach  in  its  upper  parts  will  rapidly 
waste  away,  but  a  change  of  current 
will  quickly  restore  the  usual  outline. 
On  some  coasts,  however,  there  is  a 
constant  current  in  one  direction,  so 
that  the  beach  would  quickly  disappear 
were  it  not  for  the  constant  accession 
of  sands  which  march  down  the  coast 
or  are  brought  in  from  the  deeper  sea. 
Thus  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  Cape  Hatteras  to 
Cape  Florida,  particularly  along  the 
shore  of  the  Florida  peninsula,  the 
sands  are  journeying  toward  the  south 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing 
current  which  sets  in  that  direction 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  Gulf 
Stream.  From  Cape  Canaveral  toward 
the  coral-reef  section  of  this  shore  the 
coast  current  is  so  strong  that  the  beach 
is  much  scoured  away  and  has  a  slope 
which  is  often  fifteen  degrees  of  decliv- 
ity between  high  and  low  tide  mark. 
The  unhappy  footman  who  has  to  toil 
up  this  desert  strip  of  sand  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  day's  jour- 
ney of  twenty  miles  without  exhaustion. 
The  grains  of  ever-shifting  sand  are  so 
incoherent  that  the  foot  sinks  deep  into 
the  mass  and  the  unequal  position  of 
the  feet  racks  the  walker  in  a  painful 
way.  I  remember  a  walk  of  sixty  miles 
along  this  shore,  from  Biscayne  Bay  to 
Jupiter  Inlet,  as  among  the  most  tr^^- 
ing  incidents  in  my  field  experience. 
The  extended  sand-shores  differ  in  cer- 
tain important  ways  from  the  smaller 
pocket  beaches  which  still  deserve  our 
attention.  Along  the  water-washed  por- 
tion of  these  strands  we  find  that  the 
beach  suddenly  changes  its  character. 
Below  the  level  of  high  tide  it  is  exceed- 
ingly shapely,  all  of  its  contours  are 
very  regular  and  present  little  else  than 
a  gentle,  uniform  slope  toward  the  waves 
which  give  it  form.  Where  the  waves 
do  not  act,  the  contours  at  once  become 
rude,  and,  when  first  and  imperfectly 
seen,  apparently  shapeless.  We  com- 
monly find  on  pebbly  beaches  a  rude 
wall  of  water-worn  stones,  rising,  it 
may  be,  ten  feet  or  more  above  high 
tide.  This  wall  sweeps  around  the 
erescent  of  the  true  beach,  following  its 


course  from  one  end  to  the  other,  look- 
ing often  like  an  artificial  rampart. 
Now  and  then  it  is  deeply  breached 
or  sometimes  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance swept  away.  The  origin  of  this 
beach- wall  is  simple :  in  times  of  un- 
usually heavy  storms  blowing  directly 
upon  the  coast,  especially  when  they 
fall  in  the  season  of  the  highest  tides, 
the  waves  trespass  upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  shore  and  fling  a  great  quantity 
of  pebbles  before  their  swift -moving 
front ;  when  the  onrushing  surge  con- 
veys these  pebbles  beyond  the  seaward 
face  of  the  beach  to  the  crest  of  its  wall 
they  fall  upon  the  more  level  summit, 
and  the  retreating  waters  cannot  drag 
them  back  into  the  sea.  When  the 
ocean  is  in  its  stormiest  condition,  the 
pebbles  may  be  tossed  over  the  crest 
of  the  embankment  and  fall  down  its 
landward  slope.  If  the  seas  struck  the 
shore  in  a  uniform  manner,  this  wall 
would  have  a  perfectly  regular  height ; 
but  now  and  then,  in  great  tempests, 
there  comes  a  vast  wave,  which  has 
gathered  unto  itself  the  strength  of 
several  breakers,  and  which  may  assail 
a  part  of  the  sea-wall  with  such  fury, 
that  it  breaks  it  away  and  sends  the 
debris  into  a  steep,  delta  -  like  fan  out 
upon  the  lowland  behind  the  elevation. 
Subsequent  waves,  which  may  be  of 
less  volume,  pour  through  and  deepen 
the  breach,  so  that  the  wall  acquires 
its  crenellated  or  battlemented  aspect. 
The  open  structure  of  the  pebbly  mass 
allows  the  swash  of  the  wave  to  pene- 
trate downward  and  escape  slowly  to 
the  sea,  so  that  the  retiring  water  is 
diminished  in  volume,  and  its  ability  to 
drag  the  stones  backward  down  the 
slope  is  less  than  its  forward  thrusting 
power  :  thus  the  pebbly  sea-walls  are 
much  steeper-faced  than  those  of  sand. 
The  wave-made  embankments  on  the 
sandy  beaches  differ  in  their  form  and 
in  the  conditions  of  their  construction 
from  those  which  are  constructed  of 
pebbles.  The  sand,  owing  to  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grains,  is  easily  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  When  the  tide  retires,  a 
broad  expanse  of  this  material  is  left 
for  some  hours  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  surface  dries,  and  the  gales  from 
the  sea  sweep  the  particles  up  the  slope 
until  they  arrive  at  the  crest- wall ;  here 
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they  are  often  caught  in  the  tangle  of 
beach  grasses,  and  other  plants  which 
flourish  in  arenaceous  soils,  and  in  the 
close-set  leaves  and  stems,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  currents  of  air.  Where 
the  movement  of  sand  is  most  rapid, 
it  may  bury  these  plants  out  of  sight, 
but  most  of  them  are  tolerant  of  this 
submersion  and  quickly  grow  upward 
and  make  a  new  entanglement  for  the 
moving  grains.  In  this  manner  the  crest 
of  the  beach  grows  upward  in  an  irregu- 
lar manner,  its  crown  bearing  a  range 
of  hummocky  sand  -  hills  which  often 
rise  fifty  feet  or  more  above  their  base, 
and  in  favorable  situations  may  attain 
a  height  of  two  hundred  feet. 

The  dunes,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
less  abundant  on  the  beaches  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  than  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  seaboard,  for  the  reason  that  the 
prevailing  winds  of  that  region  are  from 
the  west  ;  and  the  sand  swept  up  from 
the  sea-margin  is  to  a  great  extent  car- 
ried back  by  the  off-shore  winds  ;  even 
the  scanty  dunes  of  our  shore  would 
hardly  exist  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  vegetation  on  the  land  side  of  the 
elevations  is  generally  quite  luxuriant 
and  holds  the  sand  which  has  been 
brought  to  its  protection  from  the  shore. 
The  most  characteristic  dunes  of  our 
sea-coast  are  found  where  there  is  a 
stretch  of  shore  which,  by  some  irregu- 
larity of  the  coast,  is  exposed  to  the 
sweep  of  the  western  winds.  Thus  the 
seaward  extremity  of  Cape  Cod  is  large- 
ly made  up  of  wind-blown  sands.  So, 
too,  the  long  stretch  of  shore  tend- 
mg  to  the  southeastward  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
nisquam  tidal  river  in  Massachusetts 
yields  to  the  northwest  winds  a  good 
deal  of  sand  which  is  carried  down  to 
the  great  dunes  of  the  Essex  district  on 
the  main  land.  "  The  Banks  "  of  North 
Carolina,  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mainland  over  the  waters 
of  Pamlico  Sound,  afford  another  excel- 
lent example  of  such  dunes. 

In  this  country  the  greatest  dune 
districts  are  found  about  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  an  abun- 
dance of  sand  of  glacial  origin  is  swept 
upon  the  shores  in  times  of  storm  and 
is  borne  away  by  the  winds.  But  if  the 
student   of   these   features  would  find 


them  at  their  best  he  should  visit  the 
dunes  of  eastern  England  or  those 
about  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
where  these  masses  of  sand  not  only 
grow  to  a  great  height  but  frequently 
separate  themselves  from  the  shore  and 
slowly  march  as  moving  hills  to  great 
distances  inland.  Thus  in  Britain  one 
of  these  dunes  in  the  last  century  in- 
vaded the  village  of  Eccles  and  buried 
the  dwellings  and  the  parish  church  so 
that  even  the  top  of  the  spire  was  hid- 
den. After  a  hundred  years  the  sum- 
mit of  the  church  began  to  reapj^ear  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  time 
the  remote  descendants  of  the  dispos- 
sessed people  may  be  restored  to  their 
heritage.  In  the  Biscayan  lands  the  in- 
cursions of  the  sand  have  proved  so 
menacing  to  the  fertile  fields  of  that 
country  that  the  government  has  been 
to  great  cost  in  order  to  root  the  invad- 
ing dunes  to  their  places.  The  specta- 
cle of  these  wandering  masses  of  the 
friable  portions  of  the  earth's  crust 
shows  us  how  great  is  the  effect  of  the 
plants  in  restraining  the  action  of  the 
winds.  Where,  as  in  the  great  des- 
erts, the  soil  is  too  arid  to  maintain 
vegetation,  the  finely  divided  portions 
of  the  rock,  which  the  plants  convert 
into  soil,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  air  and 
are  set  upon  endless  marches  which 
often  convert  the  neighboring  fertile 
districts  to  the  state  of  the  Sahara. 

The  way  in  which  these  hills  of  sand 
march  is  very  simple.  On  the  windward 
side  the  hill  is  scoured  away  by  the 
blasts,  which  are  the  freer  because 
of  the  exposed  position  of  the  slope. 
The  sand  whirls  over  the  crest  and 
falls  into  the  lea  where  it  is  caught  and 
fixed  by  the  vegetation  so  that  the 
less  powerful  "winds  which  assail  it  on 
that  side  cannot  stir  it  from  its  posi- 
tion. This  process  repeated  may  ad- 
vance the  dune  into  the  interior  at  the 
rate  of  several  feet  a  year.  For  a  time 
it  receives  constant  accretions  of  mate- 
rial from  the  neighboring  shore  ;  but  as 
it  departs  from  the  coast  these  contri- 
butions become  less  in  quantity,  gener- 
ally another  dune  forms  behind  the  first 
of  the  train  and  absorbs  all  the  sand 
which  is  blown  from  the  beach.  As  the 
moving  mass  passes  into  the  interior  it 
usuallv  becomes  ever  more  and  more 
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coated  by  vegetation,  for  the  reason  that 
it  comes  into  a  region  where  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  can  dwell  than  upon 
the  shore-lands  ;  moreover  the  sand  be- 
comes decayed,  tends  to  cement  into  a 
firmer  shape,  and  provides  more  nu- 
trition for  the  growth  of  vegetation. 
Thus  in  time  the  dune  is  brought  into 
the  state  of  a  rooted  hill,  becomes  grass 
or  forest-clad,  and  only  rarely  and  to 
the  trained  eye  reveals  its  curious  ori- 
gin. 

If,  after  studying  the  phenomena  ex- 
hibited by  any  characteristic  pocket 
beach,  the  student  will  compare  the 
forms  of  a  number  of  them,  he  will  see 
that  they — while  agreeing  in  all  the  gen- 
eral features  which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered— differ  much  in  certain  impor- 
tant details  of  form.  The  most  impor- 
tant variation  is  in  the  measure  of  the 
incurve  which  they  present  to  the  sea. 
Most  commonly  they  are  crescentic  in 
their  outline,  like  the  slenderest  sickle 
of  the  new  moon,  but  they  vary  from 
this  deeply  re-entrant  form  through 
all  the  stages  in  which  we  may  trace  the 
filling  of  the  lunar  cup  until  there  is 
scarce  a  perceptible  hollow  left.  When 
the  beach  is  newly  formed  it  is  always 
much  curved ;  if  it  has  lost  this  form 
we  can  easily  note  the  fact  that  it  is  by 
the  progressive  heaping  up  of  the  peb- 
bles or  sand  in  the  central  part  of  the 
bay.  If  the  supply  of  debris  which  is 
imported  into  the  beach  is  greater  than 
the  wave  action  which  there  takes  place 
can  reduce  to  fine  dust  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  currents,  then  the  basin  fills 
and  the  shore  line  becomes  straighten 
If  the  waves  at  any  time  grind  up  more 
detritus  than  is  supplied  to  them,  the 
shore  moves  backward  into  the  land  and 
the  beach  may,  if  the  process  continue 
long  enough,  utterly  disappear.  There 
is,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many 
natural  forces,  a  beautiful  principle  of 
compensation  by  which  the  several  ac- 
tions counterbalance  or  check  each 
other.  Thus,  when  a  beach  is  ill  sup- 
plied with  detritus  and  its  curve  be- 
comes deeper  the  waves  which  roll  into 
it  have  a  longer  journey  over  the  shal- 
low bottom,  are  diminished  in  energy, 
and  are  less  effective  in  their  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  beach  ad- 
vances on  the  sea  for  any  considerable 


distance  the  waves  encounter  less  fric- 
tion over  the  shallows  and  operate  with 
far  more  power.  In  this  manner  the 
ill-fed  beaches  soon  arrange  their  form 
so  as  to  consume  less  rocky  matter,  and 
those  which  are  gorged  with  pebbles 
consume  it  more  rapidly. 

There  are  many  other  noteworthy 
features  in  the  pebbly  beaches,  only 
a  few  of  which  can  be  considered  in 
this  essay,  for  they  are  matters  of  de- 
tail, and,  however  interesting,  have  lit- 
tle bearing  on  the  large  problems  we 
have  to  consider.  We  have  already  re- 
marked the  fact  that  the  supply  of  these 
mills  in  which  pebbles  are  ground  to 
mud  comes  in  the  main  from  the  neigh- 
boring cliffs.  On  the  north  Atlantic 
coast,  and  generally  in  all  glaciated 
districts,  a  large  part  of  these  pebbles 
are  from  points  where  the  sea  is  assail- 
ing the  easily  worn  deposits  of  bowl- 
ders which  were  so  plentifully  accumu- 
lated in  the  ice  -  time.  Besides  these 
waste  materials  on  the  land,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  the  same  kind  of  rub- 
bish on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  and  much 
of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  shore  in  the 
following  described  manner :  All  along 
these  shores  sea- weeds  abound ;  from 
the  level  of  mean  tide  down  to  a  few 
fathoms'  depth  the  rock -weed  thrives, 
and  in  deeper  water,  even  to  near  one 
hundred  fathoms  of  sea,  the  great  lami- 
naria,  or  "Devil's  Apron,"  grows  wher- 
ever it  can  find  secure  foothold.  Some- 
times these  plants  attach  themselves  by 
their  root-like  bases — which  are  not  in 
fact  roots,  for  they  serve  only  for  sup- 
port— to  shells  which  lie  prone  or  are 
fixed  upon  the  bottom.  More  common- 
ly they  adhere  to  a  pebble  left  on  the 
sea-floor  by  the  melting  glacial  sheet, 
or  drifted  out  in  the  "  pan-ice,"  which 
in  winter  forms  along  the  sea-margins. 

All  these  sea- weeds  have  floats  which 
hold  them  upright  in  the  water,  and  as 
they  increase  in  size,  they  pull  on  their 
bases  with  constantly  augmenting  force. 
As  the  waves  roll  over  them  they  in- 
crease the  tugging  action,  until  finally, 
in  some  time  of  storm,  the  plant  strijjs 
the  stone  from  its  bed  and  floats  it  in 
the  water,  buoyed  up  by  the  vesicles  of 
air  contained  in  its  fronds.  The  plant 
and  the  uptorn  stone  are  together 
borne  in  by  the  heave  of  the  sea  onto 
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the  shore.  Coming  into  the  breakers, 
the  weed  is  quickly  beaten  to  pieces, 
and  the  pebble  enters  the  mill  where  so 
many  of  its  fellows  have  met  their  fate. 
The  close  observer  after  a  storm  may 
find  any  number  of  these  bowlders 
along  a  pebbly  shore  which  still  show 
a  trace  of  the  sea  -  weeds  which  bore 
them  to  the  coast.  Wading  out  to  near 
the  breakers,  he  can  often  see  these 
sea-weeds  with  their  attached  pebbles 
^sometimes  as  large  as  a  man's  head 
— poised  in  the  wave  the  moment  when 
it  rises  for  the  overturning  which  makes 
the  surf.  On  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Marblehead  beach  I  have  estimated 
that  as  much  as  ten  tons  of  these  sea- 
weed-borne pebbles  came  ashore  in  a 
single  storm.  Many  of  the  beaches, 
which  are  so  inadequately  provided 
with  pebbles  from  the  neighboring 
shores  where  the  waves  are  attacking 
the  firm  land  that  they  could  not  be 
maintained  from  that  source  alone,  are 
sufficiently  fed  by  the  means  of  supply 
afforded  through  the  action  of  marine 
plants.* 

The  studious  observer  of  the  shore 
must  often  have  noticed  that  when  the 
section  between  high  and  low  water 
mark  is  composed  of  pebbles,  as  is  the 
case  with  nearly  all  the  pocket-beaches, 
the  bits  of  stone  are  generally  arranged 
in  successive  ridges,  the  crests  of  which 
rise  perhaps  a  foot  above  the  general 
plane  of  the  beach,  the  intermediate  bays 
having  a  breadth  of  a  score  or  more  feet. 
Where  these  ridges  and  furrows  are  well 
developed,  the  whole  shore-line  may  have 
a  curious  scalloped  aspect.  The  origin 
of  these  peculiar  structures  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  ;  to  attain  the  explanation 
we  should  note  certain  evident  facts 
concerning  them.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  extremely  impermanent.  By 
placing  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  one  of 

*  On  the  parts  of  the  shore  where  the  land  has  been  ex- 
tensively occupied  by  summer  residents,  the  owTiers  have 
in  many  cases  ])rotected  the  coast  from  erosion  by  em- 
bankments and  out-walls,  thus  diminishing  the  amount 
of  debris  wliich  was  formerly  contributed  to  the  pocket- 
beaches.  In  these  artificial  conditions  the  beaches  often 
wear  out  and  the  sea  begins  to  assail  the  part  of  the 
coast  which  was  once  well  protected.  In  such  cases  the 
only  way  in  which  the  erosion  can  effectively  be  correct- 
ed IS  by  casting  each  year  to  the  beach  a  sufticient  quan- 
tity of  large  bowlders  to  give  emplojTuent  to  the  waves 
and  prevent  their  encroachment  upon  the  shore.  The 
larger  these  bowlders  the  better  ;  for  if  they  are  of  small 
size  they  will  be  tossed  about  by  slight  storms  and  rapid- 
ly wear  out.  while  masses  weighing  half  a  ton  will  be 
birred  onlv  bv  the  more  tumultuous  seas. 


the  elevations,  we  easily  find  that  they 
change  their  position  with  almost  every 
storm.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the 
currents  which  move  along  the  shore 
are  very  strong,  they  may  entirely  dis- 
appear, to  be  reconstructed  in  a  few 
hours  in  another  time  of  high  waves. 
If  we  smooth  them  away  with  a  shovel, 
we  may  see  them  reconstructed  before 
our  eyes. 

The  way  in  which  these  pebbles  are 
brought  into  this  order  seems  to  be  as 
follows,  viz.:  The  crests  of  the  billows 
which  form  the  breakers  do  not  tumble 
down  at  the  same  moment  along  any 
extended  line.  A  glance  at  them  shows 
us  that  every  few  feet  of  their  length 
fall  to  the  beach  at  a  different  instant. 
Hence  the  swash-wave,  which  slips  up 
the  beach,  has  an  extremely  irregular 
front ;  it  ascends  not  as  a  straight  line, 
but  in  separate  broad  tongues  of  water 
which  are  impelled  by  the  extremely 
varied  currents  which  the  irregular  fall- 
ing of  the  surf  and  the  inequalities  of 
the  bottom  bring  about.  If  the  beach 
is  smooth  when  these  tongues  of  water 
begin  to  sweep  up  its  slope,  they  at  once 
carve  out  broad,  indistinct  grooves. 
The  very  front  of  the  swash-flow  makes 
the  beginning  of  an  indentation,  and 
each  successive  movement  extends  the 
depression.  In  the  middle  of  the  re- 
entrant the  current  is  strongest,  be- 
cause it  has  the  freest  play  ;  in  the  re- 
flux movement  it  scours  out  the  debris 
which  on  the  sides  is  left  untouched  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sides  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  material  which  the  current 
brought  with  it,  but  which  the  retiring 
water,  slipping  between  the  pebbles, 
cannot  take  away.  In  this  manner  the 
little  bays  grow,  cutting  deeper  into 
the  beach  at  their  heads  and  extending 
their  horns  farther  out,  until  these  pro- 
jections come  to  the  point  where  the 
inner  lines  of  breakers  beat  them  doTNTi. 
Each  of  these  small  divisions  of  the 
shore  accumulations  is  in  efiect  of  itseK 
a  small  beach,  but  it  is  peculiar  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  swash 
and  not  of  the  breakers. 

The  numerous  pocket-beaches  of  our 
cliff  shores  have  a  very  important  influ- 
ence on  the  history  of  the  harbors,  on 
which  man's  relation  to  the  sea  so  im- 
mediately depends.     Owing  to  the  mi- 
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gration  of  the  sand  and  pebbles  along 
the  shore,  the  greater  part  of  this  debris 
would  soon  find  its  way  into  the  in- 
lets which  afford  shelter  for  ships,  and 
would  shallow  the  anchorage  grounds, 
or  entirely  efface  them,  were  it  not  that 
the  material  is  caught  and  imprisoned 
in  the  pockets  and  there  ground  into 
mud,  which  may  be  carried  away  by 
the  current  to  the  open  sea.  Whereyer 
we  obserye  a  shore  which  by  its  wear- 
ing produces  much  detritus,  we  are 
sure  to  find  a  number  of  these  beach- 
mills  whereon  the  bits  of  rock  are 
ground  to  powder.  From  them  little 
pebbly  waste  escapes,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  though  in  all  geological 
ages  the  sea  has  been 'at  work  upon 
vast  stretches  of  shore-line,  it  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  we  find  in  the  rocks  any 
of  the  characteristically  ovoidal  peb- 
bles which  haye  been  shaped  by  the 
wayes.  Eyen  to  the  cursory  eye  the 
beach  pebbles  haye  distinct  peculiari- 
ties which  separate  them  from  all  other 
similar  fragments.  They  are  always 
spheroids,  that  is,  they  closely  approach 
the  globular  form,  while  those  which 
are  formed,  as  most  pebbles  are  —  by 
glacial  action — are  much  more  irregu- 
lar in  shape,  generally  being  many-sided 
with  the  angles  somewhat  rounded. 
Eyen  the  pebbles  made  by  the  torrents 
of  elevated  countries  differ  in  character 
from  those  produced  by  wave  or  ice 
action. 

As  we  pass  from  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  shore  of  North 
America  to  the  southward,  the  pocket- 
beaches  increase  in  dimensions  and 
contain  more  sand  :  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
in  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  ocean, 
to  find  considerable  accumulations  of 
sand  along  the  shore.  Going  toward 
the  tropics,  this  familiar  element  of  the 
sea  border  becomes  constantly  more 
and  more  abundant,  until  beyond  Cape 
Cod  the  hard  rocks  are  rarely  visible, 
and  the  pebbles,  if  they  occur,  are  al- 
together from  the  glacial  waste,  either 
that  which  is  excavated  from  the  shore 
or  that  brought  in  by  the  sea-weed. 
From  New  York  to  Florida,  and  thence 
to  the  Bio  Grande,  there  are  no  firm 
materials  from  which  pebbles  can  be 
made.  We  pass  from  the  northern  type 
of  pebbly  pocket-beaches  to  the  straight 


sand-coasts  of  the  South  by  a  somewhat 
gradual  transition.  The  accumulations 
of  detritus  become  more  extensive 
here,  and  there  the  horns  of  the  re-en- 
trant bays  no  longer  project  far  enough 
into  the  sea  to  contain  the  large  amount 
of  material  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
depression  ;  so  a  portion  of  the  matter 
flows  out  and  streams  down  the  shore 
to  the  next  bay  ;  this  in  turn  is  more 
completely  filled,  and  finally  we  come  to 
the  conditions  of  continuous  beaches. 

The  change  in  character  of  the  shore 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  passage 
from  the  cliff-  and  pocket-  to  the  continu- 
ous beach,  is  caused  by  the  alteration  in 
the  geological  conditions  of  the  conti- 
nent in  the  district  in  which  the  shore- 
line is  laid.  The  hard  rocks  of  the  high 
north,  because  of  their  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  waves,  yield  but  slowly  to 
the  sea.  The  water  next  the  shore  is 
deep  and  the  bottom  either  of  firm 
stone,  close-set  pebbles,  or  dense  clay ; 
all  these  conditions  are  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  sandy  shores.  Although 
the  pebbly  beaches  grind  up  a  great 
deal  of  rocky  matter,  they  convert  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  fine  material  which 
forms  clay.  In  the  region  south  of 
New  York,  and  generally  in  the  regions 
neighboring  to  the  tropics,  the  beds  as- 
sailed by  the  sea  are  of  more  friable 
nature  than  those  of  high  latitudes  and 
yield  vast  quantities  of  sand,  which  are 
distributed  far  and  wide  over  a  rather 
shallow  sea  floor.  The  greater  part  of 
the  vast  accumulations  of  sand  along 
our  southern  coasts  come  to  the  shore 
from  the  bottom  of  the  neighboring 
shallow  sea.  The  way  in  which  this 
sand  works  in  against  the  coast  can  ea- 
sily be  understood  through  a  kno  vvledge 
of  the  processes  which  are  brought  into 
action  by  the  movements  of  the  sea- 
waves  over  the  shallow  continental  shelf. 
First,  as  to  this  continental  shelf  or 
fringe  of  shallows  which  skirts  the  ocean 
shores. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  admirable 
general  charts  of  the  Atlantic  shore 
and  neighboring  sea  which  have  been 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  he  will  find,  on  examining  the 
soundings  of  the  district  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Florida,  that  the  water  very 
gradually  deepens  from  the  sea-margin 
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for  a  varying  distance,  amounting  in 
places  to  as  much  as  one  hundred  miles, 
declining  generally  at  the  rate  of  only 
four  to  six  feet  in  a  mile,  for  a'distance 
from  the  shore,  and  then  plunges  down 
steeply  to  the  abysmal  depths  of  the 
sea.  On  the  coast  of  Europe  there  is  a 
similar  shelf,  and  researches  in  other 
parts  of  the  ocean  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  broad  platform  is  a  frequent  feature 
of  the  continental  margins,  being  pres- 
ent along  all  parts  of  the  great  lands 
which  have  long  been  elevated  above 
the  sea  and  thus  much  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves.  This 
shelf  is  doubtless  in  the  main  composed 
of  the  waste  from  the  neighboring  land 
which  has  been  taken  to  sea  by  the  rivers, 
or  contributed  by  the  sea-waves  to  the 
ocean  bottom.  These  contributions  of 
sediment  have  been  borne  to  their  places 
mainly  by  the  action  of  the  tidal  cur- 
rents, which  are  the  principal  agents 
serving  to  distribute  sediments  next 
the  shores.  The  action  of  the  tide  is 
in  brief  as  follows  :  In  the  profounder 
depths  of  the  ocean,  say  in  water  three 
miles  deep,  the  water  in  a  tidal  swing 
moves  to  and  fro  for  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  distance  twice  each  day.  This 
rate  of  movement  is  so  slow  that  it  does 
not  disturb  the  finest  mud.  As  the  ti- 
dal wave  moves  in  toward  the  shallower 
parts  of  the  ocean  floor,  the  swing  of  the 
sea  increases  with  every  stage  in  the  de- 
crease of  the  depth,  until  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  continental  shelf  the  current 
which  it  creates  becomes  strong  enough 
to  move  the  grains  of  sand  to  and  fro 
with  each  oscillation  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  communicate  to  the  water.  In 
the  shoals  next  the  shore  the  movement 
is  often  strong  enough  to  roll  even  the 
pebbles  about. 

In  order  to  conceive  the  effects  of  this 
tidal  movement,  the  student  should  im- 
agine a  billiard-table  slightly  tilted  at 
one  end  and  a  number  of  balls  pushed 
with  the  same  amount  of  force  up  and 
down  the  slope.  He  will  easily  under- 
stand that  the  balls  will,  when  thus 
pushed  up  and  down  the  table  with 
equal  impetus  in  each  direction,  gradu- 
ally work  toward  its  lower  end,  and  this 
for  the  reason  that  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion acts  ever  to  diminish  their  upward 
movement  and  to  increase  their  down- 


ward journey.  The  seaward  slope  of 
the  continental  shelf  may  then  in  the 
mind's  eye  be  given  the  place  of  the 
billiard-table,  the  grains  of  sand  that 
of  the  balls,  and  in  lieu  of  the  force  ap- 
plied by  the  hand  we  have  the  alternat- 
ing push  of  the  tide.  There,  age  by 
age,  the  swinging  of  the  water  in  the 
tidal  flow  and  ebb,  each  movement  act- 
ing with  equal  force,  gradually,  with 
the  daily  journeys,  works  the  particles 
of  sand  from  the  shore  where  they  are 
formed  out  into  the  deeper  water,  where 
the  currents  can  no  longer  stir  them, 
and  where  they  are  quickly  bound  to 
the  bottom  by  the  organic  ooze  or  slime 
which  abounds  on  the  ocean  floor.  In 
this  manner,  by  the  endless  procession 
of  tide-borne  sand,  the  greater  part  of 
the  continental  shelves  are  formed. 

The  work  of  the  tides  in  conveying 
the  sediments  from  the  shore  out  tow- 
ard the  margin  of  these  great  submerged 
sand-plains,  is  directly  and  rather  ef- 
fectively opposed  by  the  movement  of 
the  sea-waves.  These  surges,  like  the 
inconceivably  wider  tidal  oscillations, 
have  little  effect  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  in  its  deeper  parts.  If  the 
abysmal  sea-floor  were  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  philosophical  fishes,  and  they 
were  provided  with  the  most  accurate 
appliances  for  observation  which  have 
been  invented  by  men  of  science,  they 
would  hardly  be  able  to  detect  the  ef- 
fect of  the  waves,  however  high,  when 
they  rolled  over  the  surface  three  miles 
above  the  ocean  -  floor  ;  at  most  they 
would  find  the  water  lifted  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  as  the  wave  advanced,  and  low- 
ered by  the  same  amount  as  it  passed 
by.  The  trifling  currents  thus  induced 
would  not  disturb  the  finest  mud  up- 
on the  bottom  ;  but  if  the  imagined 
aquatic  observers  carried  their  studies 
to  higher  levels  of  the  sea  floor,  they 
would  find  an  ever-increasing  dragging 
action  produced  by  the  waves  upon  the 
base  of  the  ocean.  Wlien  they  came  to 
the  shallows  of  the  continental  shelf, 
they  would  find  that  the  water  under 
each  successive  wave  swung  toward  the 
shore  with  sufficient  energy,  where  the 
surges  were  high,  to  drag  the  sand  up 
the  declivity.  The  less  the  depth  of  the 
water,  the  stronger  this  movement  would 
be,  and  next  the  beach,  where  the  water 
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was  not  more  than  fifty  feet  deep,  the 
action  would  be  strong  enough  to  urge 
coarse  sand  or  even  fine  pebbles  to  the 
margin  where  the  breakers  would  com- 
mit it  to  the  strand.  The  result  is  that 
the  waves,  which  are  only  strong  when 
they  run  toward  the  shore,  oppose  the 
work  of  the  tides  and  tend  to  return  to 
the  margin  of  the  continent  the  fine 
detritus  which  the  tides  labor  to  carry 
away. 

While  these  two  irregular  classes  of 
marine  movements  of  tides  and  waves 
are  contending  with  the  grains  of  sand 
and  mud,  the  ocean  currents  in  their 
continuous,  though  slow,  pace  share  in 
determining  the  fate  of  the  wandering 
bits  of  stony  matter.  Almost  all  parts 
of  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore  are 
the  seat  of  these  oceanic  rivers,  which 
flow  with  tolerable  steadiness  in  one  di- 
rection. In  their  currents,  which  gen- 
erally flow  at  right  angles  with  the  run  of 
the  tides  and  waves,  the  particles  of  sand 
and  mud  are  given  a  decided  set  in  one 
direction.  Thus  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  there  is  a  prevailing, 
though  variable,  southerly  current  which 
skirts  near  the  shore  over  the  surface  of 
the  continental  shelf,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  operates  to  convey  all  the  sandy 
matter  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent  to  the  southern  part  of  its 
shallow  waters  next  the  coast.  It  is 
now  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the 
vast  submerged  sand-plains  which  ex- 
tend from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Florida, 
and  in  past  geological  ages  has  doubt- 
less helped  to  bring  to  their  place  the 
extensive  deposits  of  sand  and  clay  once 
a  part  of  the  continental  shelf  but  now 
uplifted  into  the  dry  land  of  the  South- 
ern States.  We  may  recognize  the  fact 
that  these  lowlands  were  originally  por- 
tions of  the  continental  shelf  by  their 
gently  undulating  surface,  which  is  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  neighboring  sea- 
floors,  by  the  nature  of  the  fossils  in 
their  beds,  as  well  as  by  other  indica- 
tions of  a  more  recondite  nature.  In 
fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  continents  was  doubtless  originally 
formed  as  shore  shelves  near  the  old 
lands,  then  elevated  above  the  sea,  fold- 
ed into  mountains,  and  worn  into  hills, 
until  we  can  no  longer,  or  with  diffi- 
culty, recognize  their  original  aspect. 


If  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and 
land  remained  steadfast  for  a  consider- 
able geologic  time,  the  detritus  of  a 
continental  sheK  would,  under  the  un- 
ceasing action  of  the  tides,  and  despite 
the  perturbing  effect  of  the  waves  in 
occasional  storms,  grow  steadfastly  to 
the  seaward ;  but  all  our  study  of  the 
relations  of  sea  and  land  tends  to  con- 
vince us  that  they  are  peculiarly  unsta- 
ble. It  seems  likely  that  nowhere  in 
the  world  is  the  sea-margin  at  exactly 
the  same  height  in  any  two  successive 
centuries.  In  general  this  variation  is 
so  slowly  brought  about  that  in  the  brief 
moment  of  time  for  which  we  have  any 
account,  in  the  case  of  the  longest- 
known  shores,  we  do  not  have  evidence 
of  it,  and  the  sea-level  is  said  to  be  per- 
manent. Again,  it  is  sufficiently  rapid 
to  be  observable  in  the  duration  of  a 
single  human  life.  Thus  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey  there  is  a  tolerably  rapid 
subsidence  of  the  land,  which  is  sinking 
at  the  rate  of  near  two  feet  in  a  cent- 
ury. Along  the  shores  from  Eastport, 
southward,  there  have  been  many  ups 
and  downs  of  the  shore  since  the  glacial 
period  ;  within  a  range  of  from  a  few 
score  to  a  few  hundred  feet  the  last  va- 
riations appear  generally  to  have  low- 
ered the  shore  in  the  regions  south 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  those  regions 
where  the  later  movements  of  the  coast- 
line have  been  of  an  uprising  nature 
the  effect  is  to  bring  a  great  deal  of 
sand,  which  had  been  in  too  deep  water 
for  the  waves  to  affect  the  particles, 
within  the  power  of  the  surges.  In 
these  cases  the  coast-line  becomes  in- 
undated with  sand  swept  in  from  the 
sea. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  typical 
sandy  shores  that  their  materials  are 
apt  to  be  in  a  state  of  continued  insta- 
bility ;  their  materials  are  generally 
moving  with  considerable  speed  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  borne  by 
the  shore  currents.  The  march  of  the 
sands  along  the  shore  continues  until 
they  have  attained  the  extremity  of  the 
coast  or  found  their  farther  progress 
obstructed  by  some  strong  ocean  cur- 
rent which  sweeps  the  incoherent  mat- 
ter away  into  the  depths.  Thus  along 
the  Atlantic  shore  from  Cape  Hatteras 
to  Cape  Florida  the  sands  are  constant- 
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Moderate   Surges  seen   along  Their  Crests. 

The  shore  is  in  its  nature  alluvial  and  the  most  approved  method  of  protection  by  means  of  sea-wall,  together 
with  spur  breakwaters,  is  shown.  The  object  of  these  breakwaters  is  to  keep  the  sand  and  pebbles  from  work- 
ing along  the  beach  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  and  currents. 


ly  and  rather  raj^idly  moYiii<>:  to  the 
southward.  At  the  last-named  cape 
the  coral  reefs  carry  the  shore  out  to 
the  ed^e  of  the  nortlnvard-flowin,i2:  Gulf 
Stream,  which  speedily  conveys  a  great 
part  of  the  mobile  waste  into  the  deej) 
valley  between  the  Bahama  Islands  and 
the  margin  of  the  continent.  AVhere 
these  coast-moving  sands  abound  the 
beaches  usually  lie  uj^on  the  seaward 
face  of  long,  low,  sandy  islands  sepa- 
rated from  the  shore  by  lagoons.  These 
sand-bar  islands  are  a  very  conspicu- 
ous feature  along  all  the  shore  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Cape  Florida, 
and  again  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  western  coast  of  Florida  to 
the  mouth  of  the  llio  Grande.  This 
peculiar  type  of  beaches  appears  to  be 
originated  uiuhu*  the  following  diverse 
conditions :  Whenever  by  an  elevation 
of  the  shore  line  a  new  beach  line  is 
Vol.  XT.— 80 


to  be  formed  farther  out  to  sea  than 
that  which  previously  existed,  the  con- 
struction is  begun,  not  at  the  very 
water's  edge,  but  at  a  distance  out  from 
the  shore  at  the  de2)th  where  the  storm- 
waves  break,  in  perhaps  twenty  feet  of 
water.  When  the  wave  to])ples  over 
in  the  surf  all  the  sand  which  it  has 
swept  forward  from  the  seaward  falls 
down,  and  each  successive  wave  adds 
to  the  supply,  until  the  mass  reaches 
to  the  top  of  the  water  and  forms 
a  new  bar.  Upon  this  elevation  the 
storms  build  yet  more  sand,  grasses 
take  root,  and  low  dunes  are  formed. 
As  the  waves  bring  in  not  only  sand 
but  much  shelly  matter  and  the  bones 
of  fishes,  the  de2)osit  may  make  toler- 
ably fertile  land,  such  as  is  found  on 
the  long  beach  islands  which  border 
the  great  lagoon  known  as  Indian  Riv- 
er in  eastern  Florida.      In  other  cases, 
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where  the  sea- shore  slowly  sinks,  simi- 
lar islands  may  be  formed  in  a  rather 
different  way.  If  the  continental  land 
is  low,  as  it  is  next  the  sea  in  all  the 
Southern  States  in  this  country,  the 
beach- wall  may  in  time  be  built  to  a 
considerably  greater  height  than  the 
shore  upon  which  it  lies.  If,  now,  the 
land  sinks  down  the  waves  and  winds 
may  constantly  add  to   the    height   of 


coast  current  constantly  cuts  away  the 
sand  next  the  shore  and  conveys  it  to 
the  eastward  until  it  is  discharged 
around  the  end  of  the  island  to  form 
the  great  promontory  of  Caj^e  Pogue. 
This  leads  to  the  deepening  of  the 
water  next  the  shore  so  that  the  waves 
have  very  free  access  to  it.  In  times 
of  great  storms  the  swash  from  the 
surf  sweeps  clear  over  the  beach,  and 


Heavy   Surges  on   Beach    Shore. 

Showing  successive  lines  of  advancing  breakers  and  the  process  of  retreat  of  a  surge  which  has  broken  upon 
the  shore.  The  parallel  lines  on  the  strand  represent  the  swash  swiftly  ilowing  down  the  slope,  dragging  the 
sands  and  pebbles  with  it. 


this  growing  beach,  so  that  its  crown  is 
kept  well  above  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, Avhile  the  interior  land,  having  no 
such  means  of  adding  to  its  mass,  slowly 
subsides  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

These  outlying  beaches,  especially 
where  they  are  swept  by  strong,  coast- 
wise-running currents,  are  apt  to  work 
rapidly  in  toward  the  land.  Thus  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  where  an  extensive 
series  of  lagoons  is  shut  out  from  the 
open  water  by  a  low  sand  barrier,  the 


in  its  movement  conveys  a  great  quan- 
tity of  sand  from  its  outer  to  its  inner 
wall.  In  this  manner  a  beach  moves 
inward  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a 
sand-dune,  rolling  over  and  over  itself 
in  its  forward  motion.  On  the  coast  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  the  inward  march  of 
the  beach  is  now  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  feet  per  annum.  It  is  now  prob- 
ably near  a  thousand  feet  from  the  plac^e 
it  occupied  when  the  land  was  first  seen 
by  the  whites. 

These  barrier-beaches,  arising,  as  we 
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Eastern  Shore  of  Cape  Ann. 
Showing  small  re-entrant  with  pocket-beach.    Thatcher's  Island  in  the  distance. 


have  seen  tliev  may,  from  either  the  up- 
rising" or  the  down  sinking"  of  the  conti- 
nent, are  extremely  common  features 
of  the  ocean  coasts  ;  probably  near  one- 
fourth  of  the  continental  shores  are 
fringed  by  them.  They  are  of  much 
interest  to  man,  not  only  because  they 
afford  numerous  harbors  but  for  the 
reason  that  they  lead  to  the  production 
of  certain  groups  of  marine  marshes, 
which  may  be  readily  converted  into 
very  rich  arable  land.  Some  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  dyked  lands  of  Hol- 
land were  originally  of  this  nature  ;  and 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  United 
States  there  is  awaiting  the  thrift 
which  shall  win  it  to  agriculture  an 
area  far  greater  than  that  occupied  by 
all  the  Netherlands.  These  marshes, 
the  products  of  the  sea-beaches,  afford 
such  promise  of  good  harvests  in  the 
generations  to  come  that  we  may  de- 
vote a  portion  of  this  chapter  on  the 
history  of  the  shore  to  a  brief  account 
of  their  curious  phenomena. 

As  soon  as  a  space  of  tidal  waters  is 
protected  by  a  barrier-beach  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea-waves,  its  bottom 
is  occupied  by  various  species  of  ma- 


rine plants,  of  which  the  well-known 
eel-grass  is  the  most  common.  These 
forms  make  a  network  in  which  the 
currents  of  the  tides,  or  those  of  the 
rivers  which  may  discharge  into  the 
embayed  area  from  the  land,  are  dead- 
ened and  lay  down  such  sediments  as 
they  may  be  bearing.  A  host  of  ani- 
mals dwell  in  this  vegetation  and  con- 
tribute to  the  deposits  which  rapidly 
shallow  the  water.  When  by  these  ac- 
cumulations the  surface  is  brought  to 
the  level  of  low  tide,  several  kinds  of 
true  g"rasses  and  other  flowering  plants, 
as  well  as  certain  sea-weeds,  continue  the 
construction  of  the  sedimentary  deposit 
until  the  surface  is  brought  to  a  level 
a  little  below  high-tide  mark.  This 
growth  of  the  higher  tidal  marshes  usu- 
ally begins  next  the  shore,  while  that  of 
the  eel-grass  flats,  which  never  rise  above 
the  retreating  tide,  may  take  place  any- 
where in  the  basin  where  the  currents 
are  not  strong  enough  to  sweep  the 
plants  away.  Starting  at  the  shore 
the  grassed  marshes  extend  gradually 
outward  until  they  leave  only  narrow 
channels  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  tidal  currents,  as  for  the  escape  of 
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Carmel   Beach,   Cal. 

Showing  extensive  sand  -  flat  with  slight  dunes  above  the  water  level.    The  foreground  also  shows  traces  of 

blown  saud  partly  imprisoned  by  herbage. 


the  land  waters.  In  this  manner  bays 
originally  of  many  square  miles  in 
extent  appear  as  grassed  plains,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  hours  at  high  tide,  when 
they  have  a  foot  or  two  of  water  on 
their  surfaces.  Thus  the  great  marine 
marshes  which  have  grown  in  the  quiet 
waters  land-locked  by  Plum  Island, 
near  Newburyport,  Mass.,  have  an  area 
of  about  sixteen  thousand  acres,  and 
there  are  many  others  in  New  Eng- 
land which  exceed  a  thousand  acres  in 
area.  Between  New  York  and  Port- 
land, Me.,  a  careful  study  has  shown 
that  there  are  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  these  lands,  all  of  which 
are  reclaimable  and  will  make  exceed- 
ingly fertile  fields. 

In  the  region  south  of  Ncav  York,  in 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  ^laryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas  there  are  other 
and  far  more  extensive  marshes  of  the 
same  general  nature.  It  seems  ju'ob- 
able  that  ultimately  not  far  from  two 
million  acres,  or  over  three  thousand 
square  miles,  of  excellent  land  will  be 
won  from  these  fringes  of  the  sea  to 
agriculture,  and   this  with  a  relatively 


slight  expense  for  the  necessary  engi- 
neering work.  With  more  costly  contri- 
vances the  area  to  win  to  the  best  uses  of 
men  may  be  brought  to  more  than  three 
times  this  amount.  There  are,  in  other 
words,  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
a  Holland  in  these  inundated  lands 
awaiting  the  time  when  the  increased 
l^opulation  of  this  country  shall  make 
it  necessary  to  utilize  these  naturally 
productive  areas. 

The  process  of  subjugating  these 
fields  where  the  tidal  rise  and  fall  ex- 
ceeds four  or  five  feet  is  simple.  The 
beach  which  protects  the  emba^Tuent 
from  the  sea  usually  constitutes  a  most 
effective  dyke  against  the  ocean  waters. 
There  is  generally  a  single  beach  in 
this  wall  through  Avhicli  the  tide  gains 
ingress  and  through  which  the  land 
waters  pass  into  the  sea.  If  the  out- 
flowing streams  of  fresh  water  are 
small,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  place  a  dam  at  this  exit, 
provided  with  gates  which  open  at  low 
tide  to  allow  the  fresh  water  to  escape 
and  close  as  soon  as  the  tide  begins  to 
fiow  in.     In  this  way  the  surface  of  the 
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soil  once  overflowed  at  each  tide  is 
kept  permanently  from  three  to  six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
river  channel.  It  requires  some  time 
and  care  to  take  out  the  saline  matter 
from  the  marsh,  but  within  a  few  years 
the  soil  will  produce  luxuriant  and 
varied  crops.  Its  fertility  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  prairies,  and  from  its 
depth  and  the  variety  of  its  natural 
constituents  it  seems  almost  inexhaust- 
ible. An  excellent  example  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  this  interesting  means  of 
winning  land  from  the  sea  is  aflbrded 
by  the  Green  Harbor  lands  of  Marsh- 
field,  Mass.,  where  a  district  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  acres  was  freed  from 
the  sea  by  a  dam  costing  a  few^  thou- 
sand dollars. 


the  low  countries  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine. 

Before  we  close  this  imperfect  story 
of  the  sea-beaches  we  may  well  note  the 
common  fact  that  the  sand  of  which  the 
bulk  of  their  masses  is  composed  is 
vasth'more  durable  than  the  seemingly 
more  resisting  pebbles.  As  we  have 
seen,  pebbles  wear  out  rapidly.  Scarce- 
ly any,  even  the  hardest,  can  stand  a 
year  of  steady  thrashing  on  the  shore, 
but  these  sands  endure  for  ages.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  each  grain  of  sand  is  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  principle  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  it  be  not 
perfectly  coherent  and  very  hard  it  will 
not  be  carried  far  before  its  weakness 
is  found  out   and  it  is  broken  into  mud 


The   Isles  of  the  Cyclops,   near  C^tun.u,    bi..>.y. 

Showing  the  extremity  of  a  lava  stream  much  carved  by  the  sea.    The  bowlders  in  the  foreground  and  middle 

distance  constitute  a  natural  sand-factory. 


Where  the  tidal  fall  and  rise  is  less 
than  five  feet  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the 
necessary  dryness  for  tillage  by  any  au- 
tomatic system  of  drainage.  In  these 
districts  recourse  will  probaljly  have  to 
be  had  to  pumping  by  means  of  wind- 
mills, a  method  of  drainage  which  has 
been  found  effective  and  economical  in 


on  the  pel^ble-beaches,  where  it  is  gen- 
erally made  and  borne  away  by  the  sea 
to  the  deeper  water.  Then,  because  of 
their  smallness,  the  grains  lie  with  so 
little  interspaces  between  them  that 
they  hold  the  water  next  their  faces  by 
capillary  attraction.  When  a  wave 
strikes  the  shore  the  grains  of  sand  are 
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pounded  together,  but  they  do  not  touch  ily  floated  away,  if  it  had,  indeed,  any 
each  other.  If  we  press  on  the  wet  sand  other  than  its  actual  assemblage  of 
with  the  foot  we  see  that  the  mass  wlii-     properties,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lands 
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Eastern    Side  of  Cape  Ann,    Mass. 

Bowlder  beach  of  the  rudest  type,  showing  large  stones  plucked  from  the  neighboring  shore,  which  are  beaten 
against  each  other  when  heavy  surges  roll  against  the  shore. 


tens  as  the  pressure  is  apj)lied  and  a 
part  of  the  interstitial  water  is  poured 
out :  take  the  foot  away  and  the  water  re- 
turns to  the  crevices  between  the  grains. 
Only  dry  sand  mil  rub  grain  against 
grain  and  give  the  audible  sound  wdiicli 
when  it  is  sharp  and  clear  is  called  sing- 
ing. No  beach  will  thus  creak  or  sing 
beneath  the  feet  when  it  is  wet. 

This  curious  endurance  of  rocky 
matter,  in  its  comminuted  form,  to  the 
erosive  force  of  the  sea  makes  the  sand 
the  natural  protector  of  the  land  against 
the  fierce  assaults  of  the  sea.  If  sand 
were  easily  pulverized,  if  it  were  read- 


could  have  made  good  their  place  in  the 
contest  with  the  ocean.  These  doughty 
little  champions  have  certainly  kept 
for  our  use  empires  which  but  for  their 
good  work  would  long  ago  have  van- 
ished beneath  the  waves.  Thus  a  pro- 
cess which  begins  with  swift  wasting  of 
the  land  on  the  exposed  clifls  of  the  sea, 
and  is  continued  in  the  wearing  of  the 
pebble-beaches,  ends  in  the  protective 
work  of  the  sand-beaches.  So  it  is  with 
nearly  all  the  processes  of  nature  ;  how- 
ever destructive  the  work  may  seem  to 
be  in  its  inception,  the  end,  if  we  can 
but  see  it.  is  ever  creative. 
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THE   WRECKER. 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbottrne. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 

THE  BUDGET  OF  THE    "Currency  Lass." 

l^EFORE  noon  on  the 
%)j  26tli  November,  there 
cleared  from  the  port 
of  Sydney  the  schoon- 
er, Currency  Lass. 
The  owner,  N orris 
Carthew,  was  on 
board  in  the  some- 
what unusual  position  of  mate  ;  the 
master's  name  purported  to  be  Will- 
iam Kirkup  ;  the  cook  w-as  a  Hawaiian 
boy,  Joseph  Amalu ;  and  there  were  two 
hands  before  the  mast,  Thomas  Had- 
den  and  Richard  Hemstead,  the  latter 
chosen  partly  because  of  his  humble 
character,  partly  because  he  had  an  odd- 
job -man's  handiness  wdth  tools.  The 
Currency  Lass  was  bound  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  first  of  all  for  Bu- 
taritari  in  the  Gilberts,  on  a  register; 
but  it  was  understood  about  the  har- 
bor that  her  cruise  was  more  than  half 
a  pleasure  trip.  A  friend  of  the  late 
Grant  Sanderson  (of  Auchentroon  and 
Kilclarty)  might  have  recognized  in  that 
tall-masted  ship,  the  transformed  and 
rechristened  Dream  ;  and  a  Lloyd's  sur- 
veyor, had  the  services  of  such  an  one 
been  called  in  requisition,  must  have 
found  abundant  subject  of  remark. 

For  time,  during  her  three  years'  in- 
action, had  eaten  deep  into  the  Dream 
and  her  fittings  ;  she  had  sold  in  con- 
sequence a  shade  above  her  value  as  old 
junk  ;  and  the  three  adventurers  had 
scarce  been  able  to  afford  even  the  most 
vital  repairs.  The  rigging,  indeed,  had 
been  partly  renewed,  and  the  rest  set 
up ;  all  Grant  Sanderson's  old  canvas 
had    been   patched   together   into   one 
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decently  serviceable  suit  of  sails  ;  Grant 
Sanderson's  masts  still  stood,  and  might 
have  wondered  at  themselves.  "I 
haven't  the  heart  to  tap  them,"  Captain 
Wicks  used  to  observe,  as  he  squinted 
up  their  height  or  patted  their  ro- 
tundity ;  and  "  as  rotten  as  our  fore- 
mast "  was  an  accepted  metaphor  in  the 
ship's  company.  The  sequel  rather  sug- 
gests it  may  have  been  sounder  than 
was  thought ;  but  no  one  knew  for  cer- 
tain, just  as  no  one  except  the  captain 
appreciated  the  dangers  of  the  cruise. 
The  captain,  indeed,  saW'  with  clear  eyes 
and  spoke  his  mind  aloud  ;  and  though 
a  man  of  an  astonishing  hot-blooded 
courage,  following  life  and  taking  its 
dangers  in  the  spirit  of  a  hound  upon 
the  slot,  he  had  made  a  point  of  a  big 
whaleboat.  "  Take  your  choice,"  he  had 
said  ;  "  either  new  masts  and  rigging  or 
that  boat.  I  simply  aint  going  to  sea 
without  the  one  or  the  other.  Chicken 
coops  are  good  enough,  no  doubt,  and 
so  is  a  dingy ;  but  they  aint  for  Joe." 
And  his  partners  had  been  forced  to 
consent,  and  saw  six  and  thirty  pounds 
of  their  small  capital  vanish  in  the  turn 
of  a  hand. 

All  four  had  toiled  the  best  part  of 
six  weeks  getting  ready  ;  and  though 
Captain  AVicks  was  of  course  not  seen 
or  heard  of,  a  fifth  was  there  to  help 
them,  a  fellow  in  a  bushy  red  beard, 
which  he  would  sometimes  lay  aside 
when  he  was  below,  and  who  strikingly 
resembled  Captain  Wicks  in  voice  and 
character.  As  for  Captain  Kirkup,  he 
did  not  appear  till  the  last  moment, 
when  he  proved  to  be  a  burly  mariner, 
bearded  like  Abou  Ben  Adhem.  All 
the  way  down  the  harbor  and  through 
the  Heads,  his  milk-white  whiskers  blew 
in  the  wind  and  were  conspicuous  from 
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shore;  but  the  Currency  Lass  had  no 
sooner  turned  her  back  upon  the  light- 
house, than  he  went  below  for  the  in- 
side of  five  seconds  and  reappeared 
clean  shaven.  So  many  doublings  and 
devices  were  required  to  get  to  sea  with 
an  un  seaworthy  ship  and  a  captain  that 
was  "  wanted."  Nor  might  even  these 
have  sufiiced,  but  for  the  fact  that  Had- 
den  was  a  public  character,  and  the 
whole  cruise  regarded  with  an  eye  of 
indulgence  as  one  of  Tom's  engaging 
eccentricities.  The  ship,  besides,  had 
been  a  yacht  before  ;  and  it  came  the 
more  natural  to  allow  her  still  some  of 
the  dangerous  Uberties  of  her  old  em- 
ployment. 

A  strange  ship  they  had  made  of  it, 
her  lofty  spars  disfigured  with  patched 
canvas,  her  panelled  cabin  fitted  for  a 
trade-room  with  rude  shelves.  And  the 
life  they  led  in  that  anomalous  schooner 
was  no  less  curious  than  herself.  Amalu 
alone  berthed  forward  ;  the  rest  occu- 
pied state-rooms,  camped  upon  the  satin 
divans,  and  sat  down  in  Grant  Sander- 
son's parquetry  smoking-room  to  meals 
of  junk  and  potatoes,  bad  of  their  kind 
and  often  scant  in  quantity.  Hemstead 
grumbled  ;  Tommy  had  occasional  mo- 
ments of  revolt  and  increased  the  or- 
dinary by  a  few  haphazard  tins  or  a 
bottle  of  his  own  brown  sherry.  But 
Hemstead  grumbled  from  habit,  Tommy 
revolted  only  for  the  moment,  and  there 
was  underneath  a  real  and  general  ac- 
quiescence in  these  hardships.  For  be- 
sides onions  and  potatoes,  the  Currency 
Lass  may  be  said  to  have  gone  to  sea 
without  stores.  She  carried  two  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  assorted  trade,  ad- 
vanced on  credit,  their  whole  hope  and 
fortune.  It  was  upon  this  that  they 
subsisted — mice  in  their  own  granary. 
They  dined  ujDon  their  future  profits  ; 
and  every  scanty  meal  was  so  much  in 
the  savings  bank. 

Kepublican  as  were  their  manners, 
there  was  no  practical,  at  least  no  dan- 
gerous, lack  of  discipline.  Wicks  was 
the  only  sailor  on  board,  there  was  none 
to  criticise  ;  and  besides,  he  was  so 
easy-going,  and  so  merry-minded,  that 
none  could  bear  to  disappoint  him. 
Carthew  did  his  best,  partly  for  the 
love  of  doing  it,  partly  for  love  of  the 
captain  ;  Amalu  was  a  willing  drudge. 


and  even  Hemstead  and  Hadden  turned 
to  upon  occasion  with  a  will.  Tom- 
my's department  was  the  trade  and 
trade-room  :  he  would  work  down  in 
the  hold  or  over  the  shelves  of  the 
cabin,  till  the  Sydney  dandy  was  unrec- 
ognizable ;  come  up  at  last,  draw  a 
bucket  of  sea-water,  bathe,  change,  and 
lie  down  on  deck  over  a  big  sheaf  of 
Sydney  Heralds  and  Dead  Birds,  or 
perhaps  with  a  volume  of  Buckle's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  the  standard 
work  selected  for  that  cruise.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  smile  went  round  the  ship, 
for  Buckle  almost  invariably  laid  his 
student  out,  and  when  Tom  awoke 
again  he  was  almost  always  in  the 
humor  for  brown  sherry.  The  connec- 
tion was  so  well  established  that  "  a 
glass  of  Buckle  "  or  "  a  bottle  of  civili- 
zation "  became  current  pleasantries  on 
board  the  Currency  Lass. 

Hemstead's  province  was  that  of  the 
repairs,  and  he  had  his  hands  full. 
Nothing  on  board  but  was  decayed  in  a 
proportion  ;  the  lamps  leaked  ;  so  did 
the  decks  ;  door-knobs  came  off  in  the 
hand,  mouldings  parted  company  with 
the  panels,  the  pump  declined  to  suck, 
and  the  defective  bath-room  came  near 
to  swamp  the  ship.  "VVicks  insisted 
that  all  the  nails  were  long  ago  con- 
sumed, and  that  she  was  only  glued  to- 
gether by  the  rust.  "  You  shouldn't 
make  me  laugh  so  much.  Tommy,"  he 
would  say.  "  I'm  afraid  I'll  shake  the 
sternpost  out  of  her."  And,  as  Hem- 
stead went  to  and  fro  with  his  tool  bas- 
ket on  an  endless  round  of  tinkering. 
Wicks  lost  no  opportunity  of  chaffing 
him  upon  his  duties.  "If  you'd  turn  to 
at  sailoriug,  or  washing  paint,  or  some- 
thing useful,  now,"  he  would  say,  "I 
could  see  the  fun  of  it.  But  to  be 
mending  things  that  haven't  no  insides 
to  them,  appears  to  me  the  height  of 
foolishness."  And  doubtless  these  con- 
tinual pleasantries  helj)ed  to  reassure 
the  landsmen,  who  went  to  and  fro  un- 
moved, under  circumstances  that  might 
have  daunted  Nelson. 

The  weather  was  from  the  outset 
splendid,  and  the  wind  fair  and  steady. 
The  ship  sailed  like  a  witch.  "  This 
Currency  Lass  is  a  powerful  old  girl, 
and  has  more  complaints  than  I  would 
care   to   put   a  name  on,"  the  captain 
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would  say,  as  he  pricked  the  chart  ; 
"but  she  could  show  her  blooming 
heels  to  anything  of  her  size  in  the 
Western  Pacific."  To  wash  decks,  re- 
lieve the  wheel,  do  the  day's  work  after 
dinner  on  the  smoking-room  table,  and 
take  in  kites  at  night — such  was  the 
easy  routine  of  their  Hfe.  In  the  even- 
ing— above  all,  if  Tommy  had  produced 
some  of  his  civilization — yarns  and 
music  were  the  rule.  Amalu  had  a 
sweet  Hawaiian  voice  ;  and  Hemstead,  a 
great  hand  upon  the  banjo,  accom- 
panied his  own  quavering  tenor  with 
effect.  There  was  a  sense  in  which  the 
little  man  could  sing.  It  was  great  to 
hear  him  deliver  "  My  Boy  Tammie"  in 
Austrylian ;  and  the  words  (some  of  the 
worst  of  the  ruffian  Macneil's)  were 
hailed  in  his  version  with  inextinguish- 
able mirth. 

Where  liye  ye  been  a'  dye  ? 

he  would  ask,  and  answer  himself  : 

I've  been  by  burn  and  flowery  brye, 
Meadow  green  an'  mountain  grye, 
Courtin'  o'  this  young  thing, 

Just  come  frye  her  mammie. 

It  was  the  accepted  jest  for  all  hands  to 
greet  the  conclusion  of  this  song  with 
the  simultaneous  cry  :  "My  word ! "  thus 
winging  the  arrow  of  ridicule  with  a 
feather  from  the  singer's  wing.  But  he 
had  his  revenge  with  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  and  "Where  is  my  Wandering- 
Boy  To-night  ?  " — ditties  into  which  he 
threw  the  most  intolerable  pathos.  It 
appeared  he  had  no  home,  nor  had  ever 
had  one,  nor  yet  any  vestige  of  a  family, 
except  a  truculent  uncle,  a  baker  in 
Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.  His  domestic  sen- 
timent was  therefore  wholly  in  the  air, 
and  expressed  an  unrealized  ideal.  Or 
perhaps,  of  all  his  experiences,  this  of 
the  Currency  Lass,  with  its  kindly,  play- 
ful, and  tolerant  society,  approached  it 
the  most  nearly. 

It  is,  perhaps,  because  I  know  the  se- 
quel, but  I  can  never  think  upon  this 
voyage  without  a  profound  sense  of  pity 
and  mystery  ;  of  the  ship  (once  the 
whim  of  a  rich  blackguard)  faring  with 
her  battered  fineries  and  upon  her 
homely  errand,  across  the  plains  of 
ocean,  and  past  the  gorgeous  scenery  of 


dawn  and  sunset  ;  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany, so  strangely  assembled,  so  Brit- 
ishly  chuckle-headed,  fiUing  their  days 
with  chaff  in  place  of  conversation  ;  no 
human  book  on  board  with  them  except 
Hadden's  Buckle,  and  not  a  creature 
fit  either  to  read  or  to  understand  it  ; 
and  the  one  mark  of  any  civilized  inter- 
est, being  when  Carthew  filled  in  his 
spare  hours  with  the  pencil  and  the 
brush ;  the  whole  unconscious  crew  of 
them  posting  in  the  meanwhile  toward 
so  tragic  a  disaster. 

Twenty-eight  days  out  of  Sydney,  on 
Christmas-eve,  they  fetched  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  lagoon,  and  plied  all  that 
night  outside,  keeping  their  position  by 
the  lights  of  fishers  on  the  reef  and  the 
outlines  of  the  palms  against  the  cloudy 
sky.  With  the  break  of  day,  the  schoon- 
er was  hove  to,  and  the  signal  for  a  pilot 
shown.  But  it  was  plain  her  lights 
must  have  been  observed  in  the  dark- 
ness by  the  native  fishermen,  and  word 
carried  to  the  settlement,  for  a  boat  was 
already  under  way.  She  came  toward 
them  across  the  lagoon  under  a  great 
press  of  sail,  lying  dangerously  do^Ti, 
so  that  at  times,  in  the  heavier  puffs, 
they  thought  she  would  turn  tui'tle  ;  cov- 
ered the  distance  in  fine  style,  luffed  up 
smartly  alongside,  and  emitted  a  hag- 
gard-looking white  man  in  pyjamas. 

"  Good-mornin',  Cap'n,"  said  he,  when 
he  had  made  good  his  entrance.  "  I  was 
taking  you  for  a  Fiji  man-of-war,  what 
with  your  flush  decks  and  them  sj^ars. 
Well,  gen'lemen  all,  here's  wishing  you 
a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,"  he  added,  and  lurched  against  a 
stay. 

"Why,  you're  never  the  pilot?"  ex- 
claimed Wicks,  studying  him  with  a  pro- 
found disfavor.  "  You've  never  taken 
a  ship  in — don't  tell  me  !  " 

"  AV'ell,  I  should  guess  I  have,"  re- 
turned the  pilot.  "  I'm  Captain  Dobbs, 
I  am  ;  and  when  I  take  charge,  the  cap- 
tain of  that  ship  can  go  below  and  shave." 

"  But,  man  alive  !  you're  drunk, 
man !  "  cried  the  captain. 

"  Dnmk  !  "  repeated  Dobbs.  "  You 
can't  have  seen  much  life  if  you  call  me 
drunk.  I'm  only  just  beginning.  Come 
night,  I  won't  say  ;  I  guess  I'll  be 
properly  full  by  then.  But  now  I'm 
the  soberest  man  in  all  Big  Muggin." 
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"  It  won't  do,"  retorted  Wicks. 
"  Not  for  Joseph,  sir.  I  can't  have  you 
piling  up  my  schooner." 

"  All  right,"  said  Dobbs,  "  lay  and  rot 
where  you  are,  or  take  and  go  in  and 
pile  her  up  for  yourself  like  the  captain 
of  the  Leslie.  That's  business,  I  guess  ; 
grudged  me  twenty  dollars'  pilotage, 
and  lost  twenty  thousand  in  trade  and 
a  brand  new  schooner  ;  ripped  the  keel 
right  off  of  her,  and  she  went  down  in 
the  inside  of  four  minutes,  and  lies  in 
twenty  fathom,  trade  and  all." 

"What's  aU  this?"  cried  Wicks. 
"  Trade  ?  What  vessel  was  this  Leslie, 
anyhow  ?  " 

"Consigned  to  Cohen  &  Co.,  from 
Trisco,"  returned  the  pilot,  "  and  badly 
wanted.  There's  a  barque  inside  filling 
up  for  Hamburg — you  see  her  spars 
over  there  ;  and  there's  two  more  ships 
due,  all  the  way  from  Germany,  one  in 
two  months,  they  say,  and  one  in  three  ; 
and  Cohen  &  Co.'s  agent  (that's  Mr.  To- 
pelius)  has  taken  and  lain  down  with  the 
jaundice  on  the  strength  of  it.  I  guess 
most  people  would,  in  his  shoes ;  no 
trade,  no  copra,  and  twenty  hundred  ton 
of  shij)ping  due.  If  you've  any  copra 
on  board,  Cap'n,  here's  your  chance. 
Topelius  will  buy,  gold  down,  and  give 
three  cents.  It's  all  found  money  to 
him,  the  way  it  is,  Avhatever  he  pays 
for  it.  And  that's  what  come  of  going 
back  on  the  pilot." 

"Excuse  me  one  moment,  Captain 
Dobbs.  I  wish  to  speak  with  my  mate," 
said  the  captain,  whose  face  had  begun 
to  shine  and  his  eyes  to  sparkle. 

"  Please  yourself,"  replied  the  pilot. 
"You  couldn't  think  of  offering  a  man  a 
nip,  could  you  ?  just  to  brace  him  up. 
This  kind  of  thing  looks  damned  inhos- 
pitable, and  gives  a  schooner  a  bad 
name." 

"I'll  talk  about  that  after  the  an- 
chor's down,"  returned  Wicks,  and  he 
drew  Carthew  forward.  "  I  say,"  he 
whispered,  "  here's  a  fortune." 

"  How  much  do  you  call  that  ?  "  asked 
Carthew. 

"  I  can't  put  a  figure  on  it  yet — I 
daren't ! "  said  the  captain.  "  We  might 
cruise  twenty  years  and  not  find  the 
match  of  it.  And  suppose  another  ship 
came  in  to-night  ?  Everything's  possi- 
ble !     And  the   difficulty  is  this  Dobbs. 


He's  as  drunk  as  a  marine.  How  can  we 
trust  him?  We  ain't  insured,  worse 
luck!" 

"  Suppose  you  took  him  aloft  and  got 
him  to  point  out  the  channel  ?  "  suggest- 
ed Carthew.  "If  he  tallied  at  all  with 
the  chart,  and  didn't  fall  out  of  the  rig- 
ging, perhaps  we  might  risk  it." 

"  Well,  aU's  risk  here,"  returned  the 
captain.  "  Take  the  wheel  yourself,  and 
stand  by.  Mind,  if  there's  two  orders, 
follow  mine,  not  his.  Set  the  cook 
for'ard  with  the  heads'ls,  and  the  two 
others  at  the  main  sheet,  and  see  they 
don't  sit  on  it."  With  that  he  called  the 
pilot ;  they  swarmed  aloft  in  the  fore 
rigging,  and  presently  after  there  was 
bawled  down  the  welcome  order  to  ease 
sheets  and  fiU  away. 

At  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  on 
Christmas  morning,  the  anchor  was  let 
go. 

The  first  cruise  of  the  Currency  Lass 
had  thus  ended  in  a  stroke  of  fortune 
almost  beyond  hope.  She  had  brought 
two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  trade, 
straight  as  a  homing  pigeon,  to  the  place 
where  it  was  most  required.  And  Cap- 
tain Wicks  (or,  rather.  Captain  Kirkup) 
showed  himself  the  man  to  make  the 
best  of  his  advantage.  For  hard  upon 
two  days  he  walked  a  verandah  with 
Topelius  ;  for  hard  upon  two  daj^s  his 
partners  watched  from  the  neighbor- 
ing public-house  the  field  of  battle  ;  and 
the  lamps  were  not  yet  lighted  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  before  the  enemy 
surrendered.  Wicks  came  across  to 
the  Sans  Souci,  as  the  saloon  was  called, 
his  face  nigh  black,  his  eyes  almost 
closed  and  all  bloodshot,  and  yet  bright 
as  lighted  matches. 

"  Come  out  here,  boys,"  he  said  ;  and 
when  they  were  some  way  off  among  the 
palms,  "  I  hold  twenty-four,"  he  added, 
in  a  voice  scarce  recognizable,  and  doubt- 
less referring  to  the  venerable  game  of 
cribbage. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Tommy. 

"I've  sold  the  trade,"  answered 
Wicks  ;  "or,  rather,  I've  sold  only  some 
of  it,  for  I  kept  back  all  the  mess  beef 
and  half  the  flour  and  biscuit  ;  and,  by 
God,  we're  stiU  provisioned  for  four 
months  !  By  God,  it's  as  good  as 
stolen  !  " 

"  My  word  ! "  cried  Hemstead. 
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"  But  what  have  you  sold  it  for  ?  " 
gasped  Carthew,  the  captain's  almost 
insane  excitement  shaking  his  nerve. 

"  Let  me  tell  it  my  own  way,"  cried 
Wicks,  loosening  his  neck.  "  Let  me 
get  at  it  gradual,  or  I'll  explode.  I've 
not  only  sold  it,  boys,  I've  wrung  out  a 
charter  on  my  own  terms  to  'Frisco  and 
back ;  on  my  own  terms.  I  made  a 
point  of  it.  I  fooled  him  first  by  mak- 
ing beheve  I  wanted  copra,  which  of 
course  I  knew  he  wouldn't  hear  of — 
couldn't,  in  fact  ;  and  whenever  he 
showed  fight,  I  trotted  out  the  copra, 
and  that  man  dived !  I  would  take 
nothing  but  copra,  you  see  ;  and  so  I've 
got  the  blooming  lot  in  specie — all  but 
two  short  bills  on  'Frisco.  And  the  sum  ? 
Well,  this  whole  adventure,  including 
two  thousand  pounds  of  credit,  cost  us 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  some 
odd.  That's  all  paid  back  ;  in  thirty 
days'  cruise  we've  paid  for  the  schooner 
and  the  trade.  Heard  ever  any  man  the 
match  of  that  ?  And  it's  not  all !  For 
besides  that,"  said  the  captain,  hammer- 
ing his  words,  "  we've  got  Thirteen 
Blooming  Hundred  Pounds  of  profit 
to  divide.  I  bled  him  in  four  Thou.!  " 
he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  broke  like  a 
schoolboy's. 

For  a  moment  the  partners  looked 
upon  their  chief  with  stupefaction,  in- 
credulous surprise  their  only  feeHng. 
Tommy  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  con- 
sequences. 

"  Here  !  "  he  said,  in  a  hard,  business 
tone.  "  Come  back  to  that  saloon.  I've 
got  to  get  drunk." 

"You  must  please  excuse  me,  boys," 
said  the  captain,  earnestly.  "  I  daren't 
taste  nothing.  If  I  was  to  drink  one 
glass  of  beer,  it's  my  belief  I'd  have  the 
apoplexy.  The  last  scrimmage,  and  the 
blooming  triumph,  pretty  nigh  hand 
done  me." 

"  Well,  then,  three  cheers  for  the  cap- 
tain !  "  proposed  Tommy. 

But  Wicks  held  up  a  shaking  hand. 
"  Not  that  either,  boys,"  he  pleaded. 
"  Think  of  the  other  buffer,  and  let  him 
down  easy.  If  I'm  like  this,  just  fancy 
what  Topelius  is  !  If  he  heard  us  sing- 
ing out,  he'd  have  the  staggers." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Topelius  accepted 
his  defeat  with  a  good  grace  ;  but  the 
crew  of  the  wrecked  Leslie,  who  were  in 


the  same  employment  and  loyal  to  their 
firm,  took  the  thing  more  bitterly. 
Rough  words  and  ugly  looks  were  com- 
mon. Once  even  they  hooted  Captain 
Wicks  from  the  saloon  verandah  ;  the 
Currency  Lasses  drew  out  on  the  other 
side  ;  for  some  minutes  there  had  like 
to  have  been  a  battle  in  Butaritari ;  and 
though  the  occasion  passed  off  without 
blows,  it  left  on  either  side  an  increase 
of  ill-feeling. 

No  such  small  matter  could  affect  the 
happiness  of  the  successful  traders. 
Five  days  more  the  ship  lay  in  the  la- 
goon, with  little  employment  for  auy- 
one  but  Tommy  and  the  captain  — for 
Topelius's  natives  discharged  cargo  and 
brought  ballast ;  the  time  passed  like  a 
pleasant  dream  ;  the  adventurers  sat  up 
half  the  night  debating  and  praising 
their  good  fortune,  or  strayed  by  day  in 
the  narrow  isle,  gaping  like  Cockney 
tourists  ;  and  on  the  first  of  the  new 
year,  the  Currency  Lass  weighed  anchor 
for  the  second  time  and  set  sail  for 
'Frisco,  attended  by  the  same  fine 
weather  and  good  luck.  She  crossed 
the  doldrums  with  but  small  delay  ;  on 
a  wind  and  in  baUast  of  broken  coral, 
she  outdid  expectations  ;  and  what  ad- 
ded to  the  happiness  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, the  small  amount  of  work  that  fell 
on  them  to  do,  was  now  lessened  by  the 
presence  of  another  hand.  This  was  the 
boatswain  of  the  Leslie  ;  he  had  been  on 
bad  terms  mth  his  own  caj)tain,  had  al- 
ready spent  his  wages  in  the  saloons  of 
Butaritari,  had  wearied  of  the  place,  and 
while  all  his  shipmates  coldly  refused  to 
set  foot  on  board  the  Currency  Las,<,  he 
had  offered  to  work  his  passage  to  the 
coast.  He  was  a  north  of  Ireland  man, 
between  Scotch  and  Irish,  rough,  loud, 
humorous,  and  emotional,  not  without 
sterling  quahties,  and  an  expert  and 
careful  sailor.  His  frame  of  mind  was 
different  indeed  from  that  of  his  new 
shipmates  ;  instead  of  making  an  unex- 
pected fortune,  he  had  lost  a  berth ;  and 
he  was  besides  disgusted  with  the  ra- 
tions, and  really  appalled  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schooner.  A  state-room  door 
had  stuck,  the  first  day  at  sea,  and  Mac 
(as  they  called  him)  laid  his  strength  to 
it  and  plucked  it  from  the  hinges. 

"  Glory  !  "  said  he,  "  this  ship's  rot- 
ten." 
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"  I  believe  you,  my  boy,"  said  Cap- 
tain Wicks. 

The  next  day  the  sailor  was  observed 
with  his  nose  aloft. 

"Don't  3'ou  get  looking  at  these 
sticks,"  the  captain  said,  "  or  you'll  have 
a  fit  and  fall  overboard." 

Mac  turned  toward  the  speaker  with 
rather  a  wild  eye.  "Why,  I  see  what 
looks  like  a  patch  of  dry  rot  up  yonder, 
that  I  bet  I  could  stick  my  fist  into," 
said  he. 

"  Looks  as  if  a  fellow  could  stick  his 
head  into  it,  don't  it  ?  "  returned  Wicks. 
"  But  there's  no  good  prying  into  things 
that  can't  be  mended." 

"I  think  I  was  a  Currency  ^.s's  to 
come  on  board  of  her  !  "  reflected  Mac. 

"  Well,  I  never  said  she  w^as  sea- 
worthy," replied  the  captain  :  "  I  only 
said  she  could  show  her  blooming  heels 
to  anything  afloat.  And  besides,  I  don't 
know  that  it's  dry  rot ;  I  kind  of  some- 
times hope  it  isn't.  Here  ;  turn  to  and 
heave  the  log  ;  that'll  cheer  you  up." 

"  Well,  there's  no  denying  it,  you're  a 
holy  captain,"  said  Mac. 

And  from  that  day  on,  he  made  but 
the  one  reference  to  the  ship's  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  was  whenever  Tommy 
drew  upon  his  cellar.  "Here's  to  the 
junk  trade  ! "  he  would  say,  as  he  held 
out  his  can  of  sherry. 

"  Why  do  you  always  say  that  ? " 
asked  Tommy. 

"I  had  an  uncle  in  the  business,"  re- 
plied Mac,  and  launched  at  once  into  a 
yarn,  in  which  an  incredible  number  of 
the  characters  were  "  laid  out  as  nice  as 
you  would  want  to  see,"  and  the  oaths 
made  up  about  two-fifths  of  every  con- 
versation. 

Only  once  he  gave  them  a  taste  of  his 
violence  ;  he  talked  of  it,  indeed,  often  ; 
"  I'm  rather  a  voilent  man,"  he  would 
say,  not  without  pride  ;  but  this  was 
the  only  specimen.  Of  a  sudden,  he 
turned  on  Hemstead  in  the  ship's  waist, 
knocked  him  against  the  foresail  boom, 
then  knocked  him  under  it,  and  had  set 
him  up  and  knocked  him  down  once 
more,  before  any  one  had  drawn  a 
breath. 

"  Here  !  Belay  that !  "  roared  Wicks, 
leaping  to  his  feet.  "  I  won't  have  none 
of  this." 

Mac  turned  to  the  captain  with  ready 


civility.  "I  only  want  to  learn  him 
manners,"  said  he.  "  He  took  and 
called  me  Irishman." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  Wicks.  "  O,  that's  a 
different  story  !  What  made  you  do  it, 
you  tomfool  ?  You  ain't  big  enough  to 
call  any  man  that." 

"I  didn't  call  him  it,"  spluttered 
Hemstead,  through  his  blood  and  tears. 
"  I  only  mentioned  like  he  was." 

"  W^ell,  let's  have  no  more  of  it,"  said 
Wicks. 

"  But  you  are  Irish,  ain't  you  ?  "  Car- 
thew  asked  of  his  new  shipmate  shortly 
after. 

"I  may  be,"  replied  Mac,  "but  I'll 
allow  no  Sydney  duck  to  call  me  so. 
No,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  heated 
countenance,  "nor  any  Britisher  that 
walks  !  Why,  look  here,"  he  went  on, 
"you're  a  young  swell,  aren't  you? 
Suppose  I  called  you  that !  '  I'll  show 
you,'  you  would  say,  and  turn  to  and 
take  it  out  of  me  straight." 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Avhen  in  lat. 
23°  50'  N.,  long.  177°  W.,  the  wind 
chopped  suddenly  into  the  west,  not 
very  strong,  but  puffy  and  with  flaws  of 
rain.  The  captain,  eager  for  easting, 
made  a  fair  wind  of  it  and  guyed  the 
booms  out  wing  and  wing.  It  was 
Tommy's  trick  at  the  wheel,  and  as  it 
was  within  half  an  hour  of  the  relief 
(seven  thirty  in  the  morning),  the  cap- 
tain judged  it  not  worth  while  to  change 
him. 

The  puffs  were  heavy  but  short  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  be  called  a  squall,  no 
danger  to  the  ship,  and  scarce  more 
than  usual  to  the  doubtful  spars.  All 
hands  were  on  deck  in  their  oilskins, 
expecting  breakfast ;  the  galley  smoked, 
the  ship  smelt  of  coffee,  all  were  in  good 
humor  to  be  speeding  eastward  a  full 
six  ;  when  the  rotten  foresail  tore  sud- 
denly between  two  cloths  and  then  split 
to  either  hand.  It  was  for  all  the  world 
as  though  some  archangel  with  a  huge 
sword  had  slashed  it  with  the  figure  of 
a  cross ;  all  hands  ran  to  secure  the 
slatting  canvas  ;  and  in  the  sudden  up- 
roar and  alert,  Tommy  Hadden  lost  his 
head.  Many  of  his  days  have  been 
passed  since  then  in  explaining  how  the 
thing  happened  ;  of  these  explanations 
it  will  be  sufiicient  to  say  that  they 
were  all  different  and  none  satisfactory  ; 
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and  the  gross  fact  remains  that  the  main 
boom  gybed,  carried  away  the  tackle, 
broke  the  mainmast  some  three  feet 
above  the  deck  and  whipped  it  over- 
board. For  near  a  minute  the  suspect- 
ed foremast  gallantly  resisted ;  then 
followed  its  companion ;  and  by  the 
time  the  wreck  was  cleared,  of  the  whole 
beautiful  fabric  that  enabled  them  to 
skim  the  seas,  two  ragged  stumps  re- 
mained. 

In  these  vast  and  solitary  waters,  to 
be  dismasted  is  perhaps  the  worst 
calamity.  Let  the  ship  turn  turtle  and 
go  down,  and  at  least  the  pang  is  over. 
But  men  chained  on  a  hulk  may  pass 
months  scanning  the  empty  sea-line  and 
counting  the  steps  of  death's  invisible 
approach.  There  is  no  help  but  in  the 
boats,  and  what  a  help  is  that !  There 
heaved  the  Currency  Lass,  for  instance, 
a  wingless  lump,  and  the  nearest  human 
coast  (that  of  Kauai  in  the  Sandwiches) 
lay  about  a  thousand  miles  to  south  and 
east  of  her.  Over  the  way  there,  to  men 
contemplating  that  passage  in  an  open 
boat,  all  kinds  of  misery,  and  the  fear  of 
death  and  of  madness,  brooded. 

A  serious  company  sat  down  to  break- 
fast ;  but  the  captain  helped  his  neigh- 
bors with  a  smile. 

"Now,  boys,"  he  said,  after  a  pull  at 
the  hot  coffee,  "we're  done  with  this 
Curr^ency  Lass,  and  no  mistake.  One 
good  job  :  we  made  her  pay  while  she 
lasted,  and  she  payed  first  rate  ;  and  if 
we  care  to  try  our  hand  again,  we  can 
try  in  style.  Another  good  job :  we 
have  a  fine,  stiff,  roomy  boat,  and  you 
know  who  you  have  to  thank  for  tliat. 
We've  got  six  lives  to  save,  and  a  pot  of 
money  ;  and  the  point  is,  where  are  we 
to  take 'em?" 

"  It's  all  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
nearest  of  the  Sandwiches,  I  fancy,"  ob- 
served Mac. 

"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that,"  returned 
the  captain.  "  But  it's  bad  enough  : 
rather  better'n  a  thousand." 

"  I  know  a  man  who  once  did  twelve 
hundred  in  a  boat,"  said  Mac,  "  and  he 
had  all  he  wanted.  He  fetched  ashore 
in  the  Marquesas,  and  never  set  a  foot 
on  anything  floating  from  that  day  to 
this.  He  said  he  would  rather  put  a 
pistol  to  his  head  and  knock  his  brains 
out." 


"Ay,  ay  !  "  said  Wicks.  "Well,  I  re- 
member a  boat's  crew  that  made  this 
very  island  of  Kauai,  and  from  just 
about  where  we  lie,  or  a  bit  further. 
When  they  got  up  with  the  land,  they 
were  clean  craz}-.  There  was  an  iron- 
bound  coast  and  an  Old  Bob  Bidley  of 
a  surf  on.  The  natives  hailed  'em  from 
fishing-boats,  and  sung  out  it  couldn't 
be  done  at  the  money.  Much  they 
cared  !  there  was  the  land,  that  was  all 
they  knew ;  and  they  turned  to  and 
drove  the  boat  slap  ashore  in  the  thick 
of  it,  and  was  all  drow^ned  but  one.  No  ; 
boat  trips  are  my  eye,"  concluded  the 
captain,  gloomily. 

The  tone  was  surprising  in  a  man  of 
his  indomitable  temper.  "  Come,  Cap- 
tain," said  Carthew,  "  you  have  some- 
thing else  up  your  sleeve  ;  out  with  it." 

"  It's  a  fact,"  admitted  Wicks.  "  You 
see  there's  a  raft  of  Uttle  mouldy  reefs 
about  here,  kind  of  chicken-pox  on  the 
chart.  Well,  I  looked  'em  all  up,  and 
there's  one — Midway  or  Brooks  they 
call  it,  not  forty  mile  from  our  assigned 
position — that  I  got  news  of.  It  turns 
out  it's  a  coaling  station  of  the  Pacific 
Mail,"  he  said,  simply. 

"Well,  and  I  know  it  ain't  no  such  a 
thing,"  said  Mac.  "I  been  quarter- 
master in  that  line  myself." 

"All  right,"  returned  Wicks.  "  There's 
the  book.  Read  what  Hoyt  says — read 
it  aloud  and  let  the  others  hear." 

Hoyt's  falsehood  (as  readers  know) 
^vas  exphcit  ;  incredulity  was  impossi- 
ble, and  the  news  itself  dehghtful  be- 
yond hope.  Each  saw  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  boat  draw  in  to  a  trim  island  with  a 
wharf,  coal-sheds,  gardens,  the  stars  and 
stripes,  and  the  white  cottage  of  the 
keeper  ;  saw  themselves  idle  a  few 
wrecks  in  tolerable  quarters,  and  then 
step  on  board  the  China  mail,  romantic 
waifs,  and  yet  with  pocketsful  of  money, 
calHng  for  champagne  and  waited  on 
by  troops  of  stewards.  Breakfast,  that 
had  begun  so  dully,  ended  amid  sober 
jubilation,  and  all  hands  turned  imme- 
diately to  prepare  the  boat. 

Now  that  all  spars  were  gone,  it  was 
no  easy  job  to  get  her  launched.  Some 
of  the  necessary  cargo  was  first  stowed 
on  board  ;  the  specie,  in  particular,  be- 
ing packed  in  a  strong  chest  and  secured 
wdth  lashings  to  the  afterthwart  in  case 
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of  a  capsize.  Then  a  piece  of  the  bul- 
wark was  razed  to  the  level  of  the  deck, 
and  the  boat  swung  thwart-ship,  made 
fast  with  a  slack  line  to  either  stump, 
and  successfully  run  out.  For  a  voyage 
of  forty  miles  to  hospitable  quarters, 
not  much  food  or  water  was  required  ; 
but  they  took  both  in  superfluity.  Am- 
alu  and  Mac,  both  ingrained  sailor-men, 
had  chests  which  were  the  headquarters 
of  their  lives  ;  two  more  chests  with 
hand-bags,  oilskins,  and  blankets  sup- 
plied the  others ;  Hadden,  amid  general 
applause,  added  a  case  of  the  brown 
sherry ;  the  captain  brought  the  log,  in- 
struments, and  chronometer  ;  nor  did 
Hemstead  forget  the  baujo  or  a  pinned 
handkerchief  of  Butaritari  shells. 

It  was  about  three  p.  m.  when  they 
pushed  off,  and  (the  wind  being  still 
westerly)  fell  to  the  oars.  "  Well,  we've 
got  the  guts  out  of  you  !  "  was  the  cap- 
tain's nodded  farewell  to  the  hulk  of 
the  Currency  Lass,  which  presently 
shrank  and  faded  in  the  sea.  A  little 
after  a  calm  succeeded  with  much  rain  ; 
and  the  first  meal  was  eaten,  and  the 
watch  below  lay  down  to  their  uneasy 
slumber  on  the  bilge  under  a  roaring 
shower-bath.  The  twenty-ninth  dawned 
overhead  from  out  of  ragged  clouds  ; 
there  is  no  moment  when  a  boat  at  sea 
api^ears  so  trenchantly  black  and  so 
conspicuously  little  ;  and  the  crew 
looked  about  them  at  the  sky  and  water 
with  a  thrill  of  loneliness  and  fear. 
With  sunrise  the  trade  set  in,  lusty 
and  true  to  the  point  ;  sail  was  made  ; 
the  boat  flew  ;  and  by  about  four  of 
the  afternoon  they  were  well  up  with 
the  closed  part  of  the  reef,  and  the  cap- 
tain standing  on  the  thwart,  and  hold- 
ing by  the  mast,  was  studying  the  isl- 
and through  the  binoculars. 

"  Well,  and  where's  your  station  ? " 
cried  Mac. 

"I  don't  someway  pick  it  up,"  replied 
the  captain. 

"No,  nor  never  will ! "  retorted  Mac, 
with  a  clang  of  despair  and  triumph  in 
his  tones. 

The  truth  was  soon  plain  to  all.  No 
buoys,  no  beacons,  no  lights,  no  coal,  no 
station  ;  the  castaways  pulled  through 
a  lagoon  and  landed  on  an  isle,  where 
was  no  mark  of  man  but  wreckwood, 
and  no  sound  but  of  the  sea.     For  the 


seafowl  that  harbored  and  lived  there 
at  the  epoch  of  my  visit  were  then  scat- 
tered into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
ocean,  and  had  left  no  traces  of  their 
sojourn  besides  dropped  feathers  and 
addled  eggs.  It  was  to  this  they  had 
been  sent,  for  this  they  had  stooped  all 
night  over  the  dripping  oars,  hourly 
moving  further  from  relief.  The  boat, 
for  as  small  as  it  was,  was  yet  eloquent 
of  the  hands  of  men,  a  thing  alone  in- 
deed upon  the  sea  but  yet  in  itself  all 
human  ;  and  the  isle,  for  which  they  had 
exchanged  it,  was  ingloriously  savage,  a 
place  of  distress,  solitude,  and  hunger 
unrelieved.  There  was  a  strong  glare 
and  shadow  of  the  evening  over  all ;  in 
which  they  sat  or  lay,  not  speaking, 
careless  even  to  eat,  men  swindled  out 
of  life  and  riches  by  a  lying  book.  In 
the  great  good  nature  of  the  whole 
party,  no  word  of  reproach  had  been 
addressed  to  Hadden,  the  author  of 
these  disasters.  But  the  new  blow  was 
less  magnanimously  borne,  and  many 
angry  glances  rested  on  the  captain. 

Yet  it  was  himself  who  roused  them 
from  their  lethargy.  Grudgingly  they 
obeyed,  drew  the  boat  beyond  tide- 
mark,  and  followed  him  to  the  top  of 
the  miserable  islet,  whence  a  view  was 
commanded  of  the  whole  wheel  of  the 
horizon,  then  part  darkened  under  the 
coming  night,  part  dyed  with  the  hues 
of  the  sunset  and  populous  with  the 
sunset  clouds.  Here  the  camp  was 
pitched  and  a  tent  run  up  with  the 
oars,  sails,  and  mast.  And  here  Amalu, 
at  no  man's  bidding,  from  the  mere  in- 
stinct of  habitual  service,  built  a  fire 
and  cooked  a  meal.  Night  was  come, 
and  the  stars  and  the  silver  sickle  of 
new  moon  beamed  overhead,  before  the 
meal  was  ready.  The  cold  sea  shone 
about  them,  and  the  fire  glowed  in  their 
faces,  as  they  ate.  Tommy  had  opened 
his  case,  and  the  brown  sherry  went  the 
round  ;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
came  to  conversation. 

"  Well,  is  it  to  be  Kauai  after  all  ? " 
asked  Mac,  suddenly. 

"This  is  bad  enough  for  me,"  said 
Tommy.  "  Let's  stick  it  out  where  we 
are." 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  ye  one  thing,"  said 
Mac,  "  if  ye  care  to  hear  it.  When  I 
was  in  the  China  mail,  we  once  made 
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this  island.  It's  in  the  course  from 
Honolulu." 

"  Deuce  it  is ! "  cried  Carthew.  "  That 
settles  it,  then.  Let's  stay.  We  must 
keep  good  fires  going ;  and  there's 
plenty  wreck." 

"Lashings  of  wreck  !"  said  the  Irish- 
man. "  There's  nothing  here  but  wreck 
and  coJBfin  boards." 

"But  we'll  have  to  make  a  proper 
blyze,"  objected  Hemstead.  "You  can't 
see  a  fire  like  this,  not  any  wye  awye,  I 
mean." 

"  Can't  you  ?  "  said  Carthew.  "  Look 
round." 

They  did,  and  saw  the  hollow  of  the 
night,  the  bare,  bright  face  of  the  sea, 
and  the  stars  regarding  them  ;  and  the 
voices  died  in  their  bosoms  at  the  spec- 
tacle. In  that  huge  isolation,  it  seemed 
they  must  be  visible  from  China  on  the 
one  hand  and  California  on  the  other. 

"My  God,  it's  dreary!"  whispered 
Hemstead. 

"  Dreary  ?  "  cried  Mac,  and  fell  sud- 
denly silent. 

"  It's  better  than  a  boat,  anyway,"  said 
Hadden.    "  I've  had  my  bellyful  of  boat." 

"  What  kills  me  is  that  specie !  "  the 
captain  broke  out.  "  Think  of  all  that 
riches,  four  thousand  in  gold,  bad  sil- 
ver, and  short  bills — all  found  money, 
too  !  and  no  more  use  than  that  much 
dung  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Tommy. 
"I  don't  like  it  being  in  the  boat — I 
don't  care  to  have  it  so  far  away." 

"  Why,  who's  to  take  it?  "  cried  Mac, 
with  a  guffaw  of  evil  laughter. 

But  this  was  not  at  all  the  feeling  of 
the  partners,  who  rose,  clambered  down 
the  isle,  brought  back  the  inestimable 
treasure-chest  slung  upon  two  oars,  and 
set  it  conspicuous  in  the  shining  of  the 
fire. 

"  There's  my  beauty  ! "  cried  Wicks, 
viewing  it  with  a  cocked  head.  "That's 
better  than  a  bonfire.  What !  we  have 
a  chest  here,  and  bills  for  close  upon  two 
thousand  pounds  ;  there's  no  show  to 
that — it  would  go  in  your  vest  pocket — 
but  the  rest !  upwards  of  forty  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  coined  gold,  and  close  on 
two  hundred-w^eight  of  Chile  silver ! 
What !  aint  that  good  enough  to  fetch 
a  fleet  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  won't 
affect  a  ship's  compass  ?     Do  you  mean 


to  tell  me  the  lookout  won't  turn  to  and 
^meJl  it  ?  "  he  cried. 

Mac,  who  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the 
bills,  the  forty  pounds  of  gold,  or  the 
two  hundredweight  of  silver,  heard  this 
with  impatience,  and  fell  into  a  bitter, 
choking  laughter.  "  You'll  see !  "  he 
said,  harshly.  "  You'll  be  glad  to  feed 
them  bills  into  the  fire  before  you're 
through  with  ut  ! "  And  he  turned, 
passed  by  himself  out  of  the  ring  of  the 
firelight,  and  stood  gazing  seaward. 

His  speech  and  his  departure  extin- 
guished instantly  those  sparks  of  better 
humor  kindled  by  the  dinner  and  the 
chest.  The  group  fell  again  to  an  ill-fa- 
vored silence,  and  Hemstead  began  to 
touch  the  banjo,  as  was  his  habit  of  an 
evening.  His  repertory  was  small :  the 
chords  of  Home,  Sweet  Home  fell  under 
his  fingers  ;  and  when  he  had  played 
the  symphony,  he  instinctively  raised 
up  his  voice.  "  Be  it  never  so  'umble, 
there's  no  plyce  like  'ome,"  he  sang.  The 
last  word  was  still  upon  his  lips,  when 
the  instrument  was  snatched  from  him 
and  dashed  into  the  fire  ;  and  he  turned 
with  a  cry  to  look  into  the  furious  coun- 
tenance of  Mac. 

"  I'll  be  damned  if  I  stand  this  !  "  cried 
the  captain,  leaping  up  belligerent. 

"  I  told  ye  I  was  a  voilent  man,"  said 
Mac,  with  a  movement  of  deprecation 
\eYj  surprising  in  one  of  his  character. 
"  Why  don't  he  give  me  a  chance,  then  ? 
Haven't  we  enough  to  bear  the  way 
we  are  ?  "  And  to  the  w-onder  and  dis- 
may of  all,  the  man  choked  upon  a  sob. 
"It's  ashamed  of  meself  I  am,"  he  said 
presently,  his  Irish  accent  twentj'-fold 
increased.  "  I  ask  all  your  pardons  for 
me  voilence  ;  and  especially  the  little 
man's,  who  is  a  harmless  cra^vture,  and 
here's  me  hand  to'm,  if  he'll  coudescind 
to  take  me  by't." 

So  this  scene  of  barbarity  and  sen- 
timentalism  passed  oft',  leaving  behind 
strange  and  incongi-uous  impressions. 
True,  every  one  was  perhaps  glad  when 
silence  succeeded  to  that  aU  too  appro- 
priate music  ;  true,  Mac's  apology  and 
subsequent  behaviour  rather  raised  him 
in  the  opinion  of  his  feUow-castaways. 
But  the  discordant  note  had  been 
struck,  and  its  harmonies  tingled  in  the 
brain.  In  that  savage,  houseless  isle, 
the  passions   of   man    had  soimded,  if 
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only  for  the  moment,  and  all  men  trem- 
bled at  the  possibilities  of  horror. 

It  was  determined  to  stand  watch  and 
watch  in  case  of  passing  vessels  ;  and 
Tommy,  on  fire  with  an  idea,  volunteered 
to  stand  the  first.  The  rest  crawled 
under  the  tent,  and  were  soon  enjoying 
that  comfortable  gift  of  sleep,  which 
comes  everywhere  and  to  all  men, 
quenching  anxieties  and  speeding  time. 
And  no  sooner  were  all  settled,  no  soon- 
er had  the  drone  of  many  snorers  begun 
to  mingle  with  and  overcome  the  surf, 
than  Tommy  stole  from  his  post  with 
the  case  of  sherry,  and  dropped  it  in  a 
quiet  cove  in  a  fathom  of  water.  But 
the  stormy  inconstancy  of  Mac's  be- 
havior had  no  connection  with  a  gill  or 
two  of  wine  ;  his  passions,  angry  and 
other^\ise,  were  on  a  different  sail  plan 
from  his  neighbors'  ;  and  there  were 
possibilities  of  good  and  evil  in  that  hy- 
brid Celt  beyond  their  prophecy. 

About  two  in  the  morning,  the  star- 
ry sky — or  so  it  seemed,  for  the  drow- 
sy w^atchman  had  not  observed  the  ap- 
proach of  any  cloud — brimmed  over  in 
a  deluge  ;  and  for  three  days  it  rained 
without  remission.  The  islet  was  a 
sponge,  the  castaways  sops  ;  the  view 
all  gone,  even  the  reef  concealed  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  falling  water.  The 
fire  was  soon  drow^ned  out ;  after  a  cou- 
ple of  boxes  of  matches  had  been 
scratched  in  vain,  it  was  decided  to  wait 
for  better  weather  :  and  the  party  lived 
in  wretchedness  on  raw  tins  and  a  ra- 
tion of  hard  bread. 

By  the  2d  of  February,  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  morning  watch,  the  clouds 
were  all  blown  l)y  ;  the  sun  rose  glo- 
rious ;  and  once  more  the  castaways  sat 
by  a  quick  fire,  and  drank  hot  coffee 
with  the  greed  of  brutes  and  sufferers. 
Thenceforward  their  affairs  moved  in  a 
routine.  A  fire  was  constantly  main- 
tained ;  and  this  occupied  one  hand  con- 
tinuously, and  the  others  for  an  hour  or 
so  in  the  day.  Twice  a  day,  all  hands 
bathed  in  the  lagoon,  their  chief,  almost 
their  only  pleasure.  Often  they  fished 
in  the  lagoon  with  good  success.  And 
the  rest  was  empty  time,  lolling,  stroll- 
ing, yams,  and  disputation.  The  time 
of  the  China  steamers  was  calculated 
to  a  nicety  ;  which  done,  the  thought 
was  rejected  and  ignored.     It  was  one 


that  would  not  bear  consideration.  The 
boat  voyage  having  been  tacitly  set 
aside,  the  desperate  part  chosen  to  wait 
there  for  the  coming  of  help  or  of 
starvation,  no  man  had  courage  left  to 
look  his  bargain  in  the  face,  far  less  to 
discuss  it  with  his  neighbors.  But 
the  unuttered  terror  haunted  them  ;  in 
every  hour  of  idleness,  at  every  moment 
of  silence,  it  returned,  and  breathed  a 
chill  about  the  circle,  and  carried  men's 
eyes  to  the  horizon.  Then,  in  a  panic 
of  self-defence,  they  would  rally  to  some 
other  subject.  And  in  that  lone  spot, 
what  else  was  to  be  found  to  speak  of 
but  the  treasure  ? 

That  was  indeed  the  chief  singularity, 
the  one  thing  conspicuous  in  their  isl- 
and life  ;  the  presence  of  that  chest  of 
bills  and  specie  dominated  the  mind 
like  a  cathedral  ;  and  there  were  be- 
sides connected  with  it,  certain  irking 
problems  well  fitted  to  occupy  the  idle. 
Two  thousand  pounds  were  due  to  the 
Sydney  firm  ;  two  thousand  pounds 
were  clear  profit,  and  fell  to  be  divided 
in  varying  proportions  among  six.  It 
had  been  agreed  how  the  partners  were 
to  range  ;  every  pound  of  capital  sub- 
scribed, every  pound  that  fell  due  in 
wages,  was  to  count  for  one  "  lay."  Of 
these,  Tommy  could  claim  five  hundred 
and  ten,  Carthew  one  hundred  and 
seventy.  Wicks  one  hundred  and  forty, 
and  Hem  stead  and  Amalu  ten  apiece  : 
eight  hundred  and  forty  "  lays  "  in  all. 
What  was  the  value  of  a  lay  ?  This  was 
at  first  debated  in  the  air  and  chiefly  by 
the  strength  of  Tommy's  lungs.  Then 
followed  a  series  of  incorrect  calcula- 
tions ;  from  which  they  issued,  arith- 
metically foiled,  but  agreed  from  weari- 
ness upon  an  approximate  value  of  £2 
7.S'.  l\d.  The  figures  were  admittedly 
incorrect ;  the  sum  of  the  shares  came 
not  to  £2000,  but  to  £1996  Qs.  :  £3  14.9. 
being  thus  left  unclaimed.  But  it  was 
the  nearest  they  had  yet  found,  and  the 
highest  as  well,  so  that  the  partners 
were  made  the  less  critical  by  the  con- 
templation of  their  splendid  dividends. 
Wicks  put  in  £100  and  stood  to  draw 
captain's  wages  for  two  months ;  his 
taking  was  £333  3s.  Q^d.  Carthew  had 
put  in  £150  :  he  was  to  take  out  £401 
18s.  6^d  Tommy's  £500  had  grown  to 
be   £1213   12s.    9|cZ.  ;  and   Amalu   and 
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Hemstead,  ranking  for  wages  only,  had 
£22  16.S.  OUL,  each. 

From  talking  and  brooding  on  these 
figures,  it  was  but  a  step  to  opening  the 
chest  ;  and  once  the  chest  open,  the 
glamour  of  the  cash  was  irresistible. 
Each  felt  that  he  must  see  his  treasure 
separate  with  the  eye  of  flesh,  handle  it 
in  the  hard  coin,  mark  it  for  his  own, 
and  stand  forth  to  himself  the  approved 
owner.  And  here  an  insurmountable 
difficulty  barred  the  way.  There  were 
some  seventeen  shillings  in  English  sil- 
ver :  the  rest  was  Chile  ;  and  the  Chile 
dollar,  which  had  been  taken  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  the  pound  sterling,  was  prac- 
tically their  smallest  coin.  It  was  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  divide  the  pounds 
only,  and  to  throw  the  shillings,  pence, 
and  fractions  in  a  common  fund.  This, 
with  the  three  pound  fourteen  already 
in  the  heel,  made  a  total  of  seven 
pounds  one  shilling. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Wicks.  "Let 
Carthew  and  Tommy  and  me  take  one 
pound  apiece,  and  Hemstead  and  Amalu 
split  the  other  four,  and  toss  up  for  the 
odd  bob." 

"  O,  rot !  "  said  Carthew.  "  Tommy 
and  I  are  bursting  already.  We  can 
take  half  a  sov'  each,  and  let  the  other 
three  have  forty  shillings." 

"  I'll  tell  you  now — it's  not  worth 
splitting,"  broke  in  Mac.  "I've  cards 
in  my  chest.  Why  don't  you  play  for 
the  slump  sum  ?  " 

In  that  idle  place,  the  proposal  was 
accepted  with  delight,  Mac,  as  the 
owner  of  the  cards,  was  given  a  stake  ; 
the  sum  was  played  for  in  five  games  of 
cribbage  ;  and  w^hen  Amalu,  the  last 
survivor  in  the  tournament,  was  beaten 
by  Mac,  it  was  found  the  dinner  hour 
was  past.  After  a  hasty  meal,  they  fell 
again  immediately  to  cards,  this  time 
(on  Carthew's  proposal)  to  Van  John. 
It  was  then  probably  two  p.m.  of  Febru- 
ary 9th  ;  and  they  played  with  varying 
chances  for  twelve  hours,  slept  heavily, 
and  rose  late  on  the  morrow  to  resume 
the  game.  All  day  of  the  10th,  with 
grudging  intervals  for  food,  and  with 
one  long  absence  on  the  part  of  Tommj' 
from  which  he  returned  dripping  -^-ith 
the  case  of  sherry,  they  continued  to 
deal  and  stake.  Night  fell :  they  drew 
the  closer  to  the  fire.   It  was  maybe  two 


in  the  morning,  and  Tommy  was  selling 
his  deal  by  auction,  as  usual  with  that 
timid  player  ;  when  Carthew,  who  didn't 
intend  to  bid,  had  a  moment  of  leisure 
and  looked  round  him.  He  beheld  the 
moonlight  on  the  sea,  the  money  piled 
and  scattered  in  that  incongruous  place, 
the  perturbed  faces  of  the  players  ;  he 
felt  in  his  own  breast  the  familiar  tu- 
mult ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  rose  in 
his  ears  a  sound  of  music,  and  the  moon 
seemed  still  to  shine  upon  a  sea,  but 
the  sea  was  changed,  and  the  Casino 
towered  from  among  lamplit  gardens, 
and  the  money  clinked  on  the  green 
board.  "  Good  God ! "  he  thought, 
"  am  I  gambling  again  ?  "  He  looked 
the  more  curiously  about  the  sandy 
table.  He  and  Mac  had  played  and  won 
like  gamblers ;  the  mingled  gold  and 
silver  lay  by  their  places  in  the  heap. 
Amalu  and  Hemstead  had  each  more 
than  held  their  own  :  but  Tommy  was 
cruel  far  to  leeward,  and  the  captain 
was  reduced  to  perhaps  fifty  pounds. 

"  I  say,  let's  knock  off,"  said  Carthew. 

"Give  that  man  a  glass  of  sherry," 
said  some  one,  and  a  fresh  bottle  was 
opened,  and  the  game  went  inexorably 
on. 

Carthew  was  himself  too  heavy  a  win- 
ner to  withdraw  or  to  say  more  :  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  he  must  look  on  at 
the  progress  of  this  folly,  and  make  gal- 
lant attempts  to  lose  with  the  not  un- 
common consequence  of  winning  more. 
The  first  dawn  of  February  11th,  found 
him  well-nigh  desperate.  It  chanced  he 
was  then  dealer,  and  still  winning.  He 
had  just  dealt  a  round  of  many  tens  ; 
every  one  had  staked  heavily  ;  the  cap- 
tain had  put  up  all  that  remained  to 
him,  twelve  pounds  in  gold  and  a  few 
dollars  ;  and  Cai-thew,  looking  privately 
at  his  cards  before  he  showed  them, 
found  he  held  a  natural. 

"  See  here,  you  fellows,"  he  broke  out, 
"this  is  a  sickening  business,  and  I'm 
done  \\ith  it  for  one."  So  saying,  he 
showed  his  cards,  tore  them  across,  and 
rose  from  the  ground. 

The  company  stared  and  murmured 
in  mere  amazement ;  but  Mac  stepped 
gallantly  to  his  support. 

"  We've  had  enough  of  it,  I  do  be- 
lieve," said  he.  "But  of  course  it  was 
all  fun,  and  here's  my  counters  back. 
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All  counters  in,  boys !  "  and  lie  began  to 
pour  his  winnings  into  the  chest,  which 
stood  fortunately  near  him. 

Carthew  stepped  across  and  wrung 
him  by  the  hand.  '•  I'll  never  forget 
this,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  are  ye  going  to  do  with 
the  Highway  boy  and  the  plumber  ?  " 
inquired  Mac,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
"  They've  both  wan,  ye  see." 

"  That's  true  !  "  said  Carthew  aloud. 
"Amain  and  Hemstead,  count  your 
winnings  ;  Tommy  and  I  pay  that." 

It  was  carried  without  speech  ;  the 
pair  glad  enough  to  receive  their  win- 
nings, it  mattered  not  from  whence  ; 
and  Tommy,  who  had  lost  about  five 
hundred  pounds,  delighted  with  the 
compromise. 

"And  how  about  Mac?"  asked  Hem- 
stead.     "  Is  he  to  lose  all  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  plumber.  I'm 
sure  ye  mean  well,"  returned  the  Irish- 
man, "  but  you'd  better  shut  your  face, 
for  I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  man.     If  I 


fought  I  had  wan  that  money  fair, 
there's  never  a  soul  there  could  get  it 
from  me.  But  I  fought  it  was  in  fun  ; 
that  was  my  mistake,  ye  see  ;  and  there's 
no  man  big  enough  upon  this  island  to 
give  a  present  to  my  mother's  son.  So 
there's  my  opinion  to  ye,  plumber,  and 
you  can  put  it  in  your  pocket  till  re- 
quired." 

"  Well,  I  will  say,  Mac,  you're  a  gen- 
tleman," said  Carthew,  as  he  helped  him 
to  shovel  back  his  winnings  into  the 
treasure  chest. 

"  Divil  a  fear  of  it,  sir !  a  drunken 
sailor-man,"  said  Mac. 

The  captain  had  sat  somewhile  with 
his  face  in  his  hands  ;  now  he  rose  me- 
chanically, shaking  and  stumbling  like 
a  drunkard  after  a  debauch.  But  as  he 
rose,  his  face  was  altered,  and  his  voice 
rang  out  over  the  isle,  "  Sail,  ho  ! " 

All  turned  at  the  cry,  and  there,  in 
the  wild  light  of  the  morning,  heading 
straight  for  Midway  Reef,  was  the  brig 
Flying  Scud,  of  Hull. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  American  man  of  leisure  has  been  in 
evidence  this  spring  in  such  a  way,  and  so 
many  times,  as  to  make  his  friends  more 
anxious  than  ever  that  he  should  find  some 
satisfactory  employment  for  his  time.  The 
situation  that  confronts  him  has  a  certain 
amount  of  novelty  about  it.  Other  people 
have  got  rich  before  the  Americans,  and 
been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  drudging 
for  a  livelihood  ;  but  in  most  other  coun- 
tries military  life,  for  one  thing,  has  given 
enforced  occupation  to  many  well-to-do  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  though  with  us  politics  levy 
with  increasing  success  upon  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  it  is  one  thing  to  talk  about 
going  into  politics  for  an  occupation,  and 
another  thing  to  be  able  to  get  in. 

There  is  one  sort  of  occupation  for  the 
well-to-do,  though,  which  does  not  get  the 
credit  that  fairly  belongs  to  it.  It  is  a  pre- 
valent sentiment  that  men  who  have  money 
enough  should  get  out  of  business.  What 
is  the  use,  the  feeling  is,  of  going  on  and 
making  more  money  when  you  have  enough 
already  ?  But  though  a  business  at  which 
money  is  not  made  is  not  a  good  business 
to  be  in,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  busi- 
ness than  mere  money  making.  A  man  who 
buys  and  sells,  or  manufactures  and  sells,  is 
bound  to  keep  in  touch  with  his  fellow- 
beings.  He  is  bound,  too,  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him  and  to  stay  alive  ;  so  long  as  he 
has  control  of  important  commercial  inter- 
ests he  has  power,  and  the  more  complete 
his  control,  and  the  greater  the  interests 
subject  to  it,  the  greater  the  power.  There 
is  no  other  high  inducement  for  a  man  of 
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leisure  to  go  into  politics,  except  to  acquire 
power  and  use  it  wisely  ;  and  if  he  can  get 
more  power  in  selling  groceries  or  meat,  or 
making  paper  or  cloth  or  soap,  or  running 
railroads  or  banks,  it  seems  a  bootless 
change  for  him  to  abandon  those  occupa- 
tions, or  fail  to  train  his  sons  in  them, 
merely  because  they  are  money-making  em- 
ployments and  he  has  money  enough. 

No  family  is  so  rich  that  it  can  afford  not 
to  work.  If  its  members  cannot  work  at 
what  they  wish  to,  they  should  do  what  poor- 
er people  have  to  do,  and  work  at  what  they 
can.  The  American  sentiment  that  every- 
one ought  to  have  something  to  do,  is  a 
sound  sentiment,  and  the  Americans  who 
live  up  to  it  are  the  ones  who  are  the  most 
useful  to  their  country  at  home  and  most 
creditable  to  it  abroad.  Accordingly,  a 
family  with  an  hereditary  business  seems  to 
be  in  an  exceptionally  felicitous  situation. 
Such  a  family  not  only  has  possession  of  a 
great  industrial  machine  that  will  produce 
an  income,  but  it  has  a  training-school  for 
its  young  men,  and  a  constant  incentive 
to  perpetuate  itself  and  keep  up  its  stand- 
ard as  a  family.  It  is  an  advantage  about  a 
business  that  it  is  exacting.  A  family  may 
own  townships  in  the  country,  or  squares 
in  town,  or  have  advantageous  collections  of 
securities  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank.  Either 
of  these  possessions  will  stand  a  reasonable 
amount  of  neglect  without  very  serious 
detriment,  but  a  family  with  a  business  has 
got  to  sit  up  with  it.  Such  a  family  can 
have  its  full  share  of  play,  but  it  cannot 
give  itself  over  wholly  to  the  demoralizing 
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pursuit  of  pleasure.  It  has  responsibilities, 
neglect  of  which  is  too  perilous  to  be 
risked.  Fortune  has  its  hostages.  It  must 
keep  up  with  the  times  or  be  run  over. 

To  be  sure,  the  brains  of  the  family  may 
run  out,  or  its  energies  fail ;  and  in  that 
case  the  business  that  has  been  its  feeder 
may  quickly  become  a  drain.  If  the  fam- 
ily has  gone  hopelessly  to  seed,  of  course 
the  sooner  it  gets  out  of  active  life  the  bet- 
ter. To  close  out  its  business  then,  is  com- 
mon sense.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter 
to  cut  loose  from  it  while  the  family  is  still 
strong,  and  shows  no  signs  of  enfeeble- 
ment.  That  is  to  invite  degeneration,  to 
throw  away  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
family  has  got  its  strength,  and  wait  for 
sloth  to  overwhelm  it. 


We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  want  of 
originality  nowadays  in  anything  ;  we  say 
that  everything  seems  to  be  vamped  up  and 
made  over  out  of  something  old  ;  all  the 
ideas  in  literature  and  art,  and  to  a  great 
degree  in  science,  have  been  used  over  and 
over  again  until  they  are  threadbare  ;  even 
the  men  and  women  we  meet  in  daily  life 
are  cut  after  one  pattern  ;  talent  is  plenti- 
ful, but  the  genius  that  creates  and  origi- 
nates is  almost  extinct. 

So  we  talk,  while  we  look  back  upon  the 
creative  past  with  wistful  longing,  upon  the 
stagnant  present  with  contempt,  and  upon 
an  uncreative  future  with  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. At  least  we  think  we  do  all  this ; 
but,  as  an  actual  fact,  we  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  we  do  not  take  at  all  kindly  to 
originality  and  novelty.  Witness  our  aver- 
sion or  contempt  for  "cranks,"  and  yet  these 
are  the  present  creative  and  original  speci- 
mens of  our  race,  the  only  ones  who  march 
out  of  the  dead  level  and  do  something 
novel.  Think  of  the  derision  cast  upon  the 
first  man  who  carried  an  umbrella,  upon  the 
first  woman  who  wore  a  hoop,  and,  later,  up- 
on the  first  woman  who  did  not  wear  one. 
There  has  never  been  an  invention  for  the 
good  of  man  that  has  not  been  forced  upon 
him  against  his  will,  there  has  never  been 
a  movement  for  the  elevation  of  either  sex 
that  has  not  had  to  fight  its  way  into  favor, 
and  is  gratefully  accepted  only  when  well 
worn. 

I  was  led  into  this  train  of  thought  the 
other  night  when  I  went  to  see  a  new  play. 


It  was  an  "  adaptation  "  from  some  foreign 
source,  and  was  very  clever,  well  con- 
structed and  amusing.  The  house  was 
packed  with  people  who  enjoyed  the  play 
to  the  utmost ;  in  fact  they  were  over- 
whelmed with  delight  and  mirth.  I  en- 
joyed it  myself,  immensely,  and  it  was  not 
until  I  had  been  at  home  some  time  that  I 
began  to  philosophize  about  it.  And  then 
I  could  not  but  wonder  as  I  reviewed  it. 
That  play  not  only  had  absolutely  not  one 
original  thought,  word,  or  scene,  but  the 
plot  and  situations  were  so  very,  very  old 
that  no  written  record  of  the  drama  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  they  were  not.  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  this  assertion  to  be  taken 
in  the  broad  sense  of  human  emotions  and 
passions,  which  must  be  the  same  in  all 
ages,  but  in  the  restricted  sense  of  literary 
and  dramatic  conce^Dtion  and  ingenuity  of 
construction.  To  go  back  but  a  few  hun- 
dred years,  our  English  ancestors  found 
these  self- same  situations,  and  schemes, 
and  dialogues,  and  plots  intensely  diverting. 
They  abound  in  the  plays  of  those  times ; 
and  it  is  a  strange  thing,  when  one  thinks 
of  it  seriously,  to  hear  that  laugh  ringing 
down  through  all  the  j)olitical  and  social 
eras,  surviving  all  the  changes  brought 
about  by  human  progress,  not  drowned  by 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  heard  above  all  the 
clang  of  machinery  and  the  screaming  of 
steam-whistles  on  a  winter's  night  in  1892 
in  the  metropolis  of  a  new  world,  the  same 
hearty  laugh  at  the  same  old  thing. 

And  so  it  is  with  j^ictures.  We  stare  and 
gape  at  the  paintings  on  the  gallery  walls 
produced  by  original  thinkers,  and  stammer 
about  purple  lights  and  nature's  true  color- 
ing, and  then  we  are  glad  to  get  away  to  the 
corners  where  hang  the  same  sort  of  pict- 
ures we  have  seen  ever  since  we  came  into 
the  world,  and  before  them  we  feel  a  throb 
of  genuine  pleasure,  and  talk  freely  and 
enjoy  to  our  hearts'  content. 

Nor  do  we  give  more  than  a  passing  re- 
gard to  truly  original  fiction.  We  are  al- 
ways asking  for  it,  but  we  don't  want  it. 
We  submitted  to  the  ugly  heroine  for  a 
time,  but  now  we  have  the  pretty  one  of 
the  centuries  back  again  and  we  mean  to 
hold  on  to  her.  She  is  not  as  sentimental 
as  she  was,  and  knows  more  Greek  and 
philosophy,  but  in  all  essential  particulars 
she  is  the  same  love-beset  damsel  who  has 
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charmed  us  for  five  hundred  years.     Ditto 
the  hero  ;  ditto  the  plot. 

I  am  afraid  we  love  the  is  more  than  the 
might  be,  or  even  the  ought  to  be. 


Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  hu- 
man infirmities,  it  is  happily  still  the  rule 
that  men  have  the  use  of  five  senses  that 
they  know  of,  besides  the  possibility  that 
they  benefit  by  others  of  whose  existence 
they  are  not  conscious.  The  great  majority 
of  people  can  see,  hear,  smell,  taste,  and 
touch.  For  the  last  three  senses  to  be  seri- 
ously impaired  is  uncommon.  Multitudes 
of  people  have  imperfect  vision,  but  most  of 
them  are  so  helped  by  eye-glasses  that  they 
make  out  very  well.  Imperfect  hearing  is 
much  less  common  than  imperfect  sight, 
but  it  is  a  much  worse  scrape  when  it  exists, 
because  so  little  has  been  done  to  help  it. 
If  a  man  has  any  sight  left  in  him  at  all,  the 
spectacle-makers  can  fit  him  to  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety and  share  the  amusements  of  his  fel- 
lows ;  but  if  he  is  deaf,  even  in  moderation, 
he  may  as  well  make  up  his  mind  to  be  in 
a  considerable  measure  independent  of  so- 
ciety. It  was  a  deaf  person  who  was  asked 
in  what  he  took  the  most  pleasure,  and  re- 
plied :  "  In  reading,  eating  and  drinking, 
the  sight  of  my  children,  games  and  sports, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  death."  It  was 
another  deaf  man  who  spoke  of  the  measure 
of  satisfaction  he  found  in  talking  with  a 
single  companion ;  but  he  added,  "  But 
hell  comes  into  the  room  with  the  third  per- 
son." 

To  be  handsomely  and  agreeably  deaf  is  a 
very  elegant  accomplishment,  fit  to  exercise 
social  talents  of  a  high  order.  The  person 
who  aspires  to  it  must  check,  in  a  consider- 
able measure,  a  deaf  person's  natural  ten- 
dency to  shun  society  and  flock  by  himself. 
He  must  continue  to  mix  with  his  fellows, 
and  when  he  does  so  must  in  so  far  conceal 
his  infirmity  as  to  make  it  a  cause  of  discom- 
fort to  none  but  himself.  However  little  he 
hears  ho  must  never  seem  unduly  desirous 
to  hear  more,  or  yet  indifi'erent  to  what  is 
"being  said.  However  impossible  it  may  be 
for  him  to  take  part  in  conversation  he 
must  neither  permit  himself  to  be  bored 
nor  to  appear  so.  It  is  his  business  always 
to  have  the  means  of  entertaining  himself 
in  his  own  head,  so  that  while  he  continues 
in  company  his  mind  may  be  constantly  and 


agreeably  occupied,  however  little  he  may 
hear.  In  almost  any  comjjany  a  deaf  man 
to  whom  things  that  have  been  said  have  to 
be  repeated  is  a  check  to  free  discourse  ;  a 
deaf  man  who  is  eager  to  hear  and  cannot  is 
a  discomforting  sight ;  a  deaf  man  who  is 
bored  and  wishes  himself  elsewhere  is  a  de- 
pressing influence  ;  in  either  case  he  had 
better  go  elsewhere.  The  tolerable  deaf 
man  is  one  who,  being  in  congenial  com- 
pany, can  give  pleasure  by  his  mere  pres- 
ence, as  he  can  take  pleasure  in  merely  hav- 
ing his  friends  about  him.  His  thoughts 
must  run,  not  on  what  he  cannot  hear,  but 
on  what  he  sees  and  feels,  and  upon  the 
ideas  that  come  into  his  own  mind.  A  deaf 
man  who  is  always  able  to  entertain  himself, 
and  who  is  always  glad,  and  never  over-anx- 
ious, to  know  what  is  going  on  about  him, 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  at 
least  he  is  not  an  incubus  upon  society.  If 
to  his  negative  accomplishments  he  can  add 
the  habit  of  having  something  worth  hear- 
ing to  say,  he  can  even  hope  to  be  consid- 
ered agreeable,  and  to  have  his  society  as 
welcome  to  ordinary  selfish  people  as  to 
the  more  benevolent. 

Whether  general  society  is  worth  culti- 
vating on  these  terms  is  another  question, 
and  the  opinion  that  there  is  more  of  self- 
discipline  in  it  than  amusement  seems  not 
without  some  basis.  Still,  deaf  jDcople  are 
bound  to  keep  as  much  alive  as  they  can, 
and  it  does  not  do  for  people  who  want  to 
keep  alive  to  live  a  life  of  too  much  soli- 
tude. Therefore  it  is  a  good  plan  for  deaf 
people  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  anything  that 
has  a  social  side  to  it,  but  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  which  good  hearing  is  not 
essential.  Women,  on  whom  deafness 
doubtless  bears  more  hardly  than  on  men, 
and  who  usually  bear  it  with  better  grace, 
are  likely  to  find  profit  in  cultivating,  for 
one  thing,  a  taste  for  dress  ;  for  good  clothes 
look  as  well  on  a  deaf  woman  as  on  another, 
and  give  as  much  pleasure  to  the  wearer  as 
if  she  could  hear.  Moreover,  the  gratifica- 
tion incident  to  fine  raiment  being  incom- 
plete until  it  has  been  shown,  the  posses- 
sion of  ravishing  toilets  is  a  constant  and 
wholesome  incentive  to  their  owner  to  brave 
the  discomforts  of  her  infirmity  and  go 
among  people  who  have  eyes  in  their  heads. 
The  cultivation  of  the  dress  faculty  is  less 
important,  but  not  unimportant,  for  men. 
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Both  men  and  women  who  are  deaf  do  well 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  all  sortu  of  games, 
intellectual  and  athletic.  So,  too,  he  can 
ride  a  horse,  pull  an  oar,  wield  a  tennis- 
bat,  shoot,  bowl,  golf,  and,  with  proper 
coaching,  be  a  useful  member  of  a  base- 
ball nine. 

Deafness  tends  to  the  formation  of  fixed 
habits  of  life.  It  is  less  exasperating  at 
home  than  abroad,  among  familiar  scenes 
and  faces  than  where  every  sight  suggests 
a  question,  and  reminds  the  would-be  ques- 
tioner that  whatever  answer  he  gets  he 
will  not  hear  it.  The  traveller  needs  all 
his  faculties.  The  more  he  sees  the  more 
questions  he  wants  to  ask ;  and  the  more 
new  people  he  comes  across,  the  more  eager 
he  is  to  test  their  quality.  That  is  why  the 
fool's  paradise  has  a  special  snake  in  it  for 
the  deaf  man.  He  can  travel,  of  course,  and 
get  pleasure  out  of  it,  but  he  does  it  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  will  hardly  choose  it  as 
an  amusement  exceptionally  fit  for  him  to 
cultivate. 

Thackeray  says  in  "  The  Roundabout 
Papers,"  "  Montaigne  and  Howel's  Letters 
are  my  bedside  books.  If  I  wake  at  night 
I  have  one  or  other  of  them  to  prattle  me 
to  sleep  again.  They  talk  about  themselves 
forever,  and  don't  weary  me.  I  like  to  hear 
them  tell  their  old  stories  over  and  over 
again.  I  read  them  in  the  dozy  hours  and 
only  half  remember  them."  Then,  after  a 
page  or  two,  he  adds,  *'  I  should  like  to 
write  a  night-cap  book — a  book  that  you 
can  muse  over,  that  you  can  smile  over,  that 
you  can  yawn  over." 

I  have  so  hearty  a  belief  in  Mr.  Thack- 
eray that  I  think  he  would  have  been  more 
or  less  pleased  to  know  that  he  had  written 
a  "night-cap  book;"  that  the  "Round- 
about Papers,"  with  their  whimsical  gentle- 
ness, their  rambling  fancy,  have  more  than 
once  vanquished  the  devil  of  Insomnia  in  a 
sick-room. 

This  is  no  small  triumph,  for  His  Insom- 
niac Highness  is  a  most  exacting  genius  ; 
and  nerves  worn  by  illness  need  a  peculiar 
correspondence  of  soothing  thought  with 
musical  diction,  for  a  satisfactory  lullaby. 
Nothing  can  serve  so  well  as  books,  be 
they  but  the  right  books.     Those  who  have 


tested  the  varied  and  complicated  possibili- 
ties of  insomnia  learn  to  value  these  far 
above  the  kindergarten  expedients  of  say- 
ing the  alphabet  backward,  counting  sheep 
jumping  over  a  stone  wall,  and  so  on. 

Not  long  ago,  I  played  nurse  to  a  friend 
who  was  suffering  from  nervous  prostration, 
and  who  purchased  moments  of  sleep  with 
hours  of  effort.  I  started  in,  like  the  most 
professional  of  nurses,  with  my  own  little 
theory  that  a  very  stupid  article  read  in  a 
more  or  less  clerical  monotone  would  an- 
swer the  purpose,  and  my  poor  friend  would 
succumb  to  the  double  influence.  I  chose 
a  book  of  historical  research,  loaded  with 
dates,  heavy  with  information  packed  and 
pressed  until  the  human  interest  was  fairly 
squeezed  out  of  it.  It  worked  very  badly,  the 
patient  not  being  sufficiently  enlisted  to  lose 
a  sense  of  nervous  effort  that  defeated  sleep. 
Perceiving  where  the  difficulty  lay,  we  hit 
upon  a  modern  serial,  sparkling  as  cham- 
pagne, vivid  and  clear,  and  the  result  was  a 
frenzy  of  wakefulness.  Gradually,  it  dawned 
upon  us  that  a  number  of  requirements 
must  be  complied  with  in  order  that  a  book 
should  be  genuinely  a  night-cap  book,  and 
that  the  sum  of  these  demanded  a  high  order 
of  merit.  The  article  read  must  be  reflective 
in  character,  with  the  quieting  influences 
of  flat  landscapes  and  wide  horizons.  The 
language  must  flow,  not  in  a  series  of  tem- 
pestuous falls  as  a  mountain  brook,  but  full 
and  limpid  as  a  river ;  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain continuity  of  thought,  and  the  thought 
must  not  be  feverish,  or  argumentative,  or 
low,  or  sorrowful,  or  gay.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  be  a  night-cap  author  ! 

Our  sedative  library,  which  became  a 
sure  resource,  contains  a  varied  series,  but 
all  answer,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the 
stern  demands  made  upon  them.  Copies 
of  the  London  Spectator,  Phillips  Brooks's 
sermons,  the  friendly  talks  at  Dr.  Holmes's 
breakfast  and  tea  tables,  the  fireside  travels 
of  that  clear  thinker  who  left  us  only  yes- 
terday, Emerson's  lofty  essays  ;  and  I  have 
just  now  covertly  enriched  the  shelf  by  ad- 
ding "Prue  and  I,"  thinking  that  its  fra- 
grant breath  of  spring  life  and  its  unsul- 
lied English  should  make  it  a  slumber  song 
for  the  weariest  heart  and  most  unresting 
brain. 
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